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HEBE  is  a  custom  in  Burmah  of  casting  water  one  on 
another  at  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year,  arising 
out  of  a  superstition  about  thus  cleansing  away  old  sins. 
Desire  for  purification  is  thus  shown,  while  tiie  mistake 
and  inefdcacy  of  all  human  endeavours  is  equally  con- 
spicuous. Who  does  not  long  to  be  cleansed  from  sins  that  trouble 
memory,  harass  conscience,  and  darken  the  prospect  of  the  future  2 
Some  would  give  anything  to  be  deUvered  from  last  year's  trans- 
gressions. Yet  how  vain  merely  to  forgive  one  another — ^to  grasp 
hands  and  wish  well  1  With  our  best  sentiments  we  fail  to  touch  the 
relationship  between  man  and  God.  How  blessed  to  read  of  the 
possibility  of  being  freed  from  an  "  evil  conscience  and  washed  aa 
with  pure  water"  through  the  peace-speaking  blood  of  Christ  I  A 
divine  voice  bids  us  welcome,  and  promises  that,  believing,  we  shaU 
live. 

The  beginning  of  another  year  is  a  good  time  to  reflect.  Have  we 
vowed  and  not  paid  ?  An  old  Puritan  writer  teUs  a  suggestive  story, 
A  rich  merchant,  in  a  great  storm  at  sea,  vowed  to  Jupiter  if  he  would 
save  him  and  his  vessel  he  would  give  him  a  hecatomb.  The  storm 
ceased,  and  he  bethought  himself  that  a  hecatomb  was  unreasonable  ; 
he  resolves  on  seven  oxen.  Another  tempest  comes,  and  now  he  vow« 
again  the  seven  at  least.    Delivered  then  also,  he  thought  that  seven 
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were  too  many^  and  one  ox  would  serve  the  turn.  Yet  another  peril 
comes,  and  now  he  solemnly  vows  to  fall  no  lower :  if  he  might  be 
rescued,  an  ox  Jupiter  shall  have.  Again  freed,  anew  he  grudges^ 
and  would  fain  draw  his  devotion  to  a  lower  rate.  A  sheep  was 
sufficient.  But  at  last,  being  set  ashore,  he  thought  a  sheep  too 
much,  and  proposed  to  carry  to  tie  altar  only  a  few  dales.  But 
by  the  way  he  eats  up  the  dates  and  lays  on  the  altar  only  the 
stones.  Is  it  not  thus  in  spirit  too  often  with  many  ?  Strong  feelings 
lose  their  force  when  peril  is  past,  and  the  most  meagre  return  is 
offered  for  help  deemed  invaluable  in  the  moment  of  calamity.  An 
old  attendant  at  a  sea-bathing  place  once  told  how  he  had  saved  a 
gentleman's  life,  and  yet  was  only  offered  a  shilling  by  the  rescued 
man  when  afterwards  he  had  come  to  himself.  At  such  a  value  did 
he  appraise  his  life — ^perhaps  it  was  not  worth  any  more.  Bemember 
TOWS  to  pay  them.  Let  not  delay  blunt  the  edge  of  feeling,  nor  con- 
tinued procrastination  lead  to  the  question.  Is  there  any  need  for  this  ? 
*Doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it,  and  He  that 
keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  He  know  it ;  and  shall  He  not  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  works  ? " 

How  constantly,  in  view  of  this  and  for  all  the  ends  of  spiritual 
life,  do  we  need  fresh  supplies  of  grace  ?  Humboldt  says  of  the 
electric  eel  in  the  lagoons  of  South  America,  that  the  shock  at  first 
felt  is  enough  to  stagger  a  horse ;  but  when  again  and  again  touched 
it  loses  its  force,  and  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  Is  it  not  thus 
with  our  best  feelings  and  spiritual  life  as  a  whole  ?  Does  not  the 
world  by  its  touches  draw  out  strength  and  vigour;  and  imless 
leplenished,  do  we  not  become  languid,  weak,  and  helpless  ?  live 
much  in  prayer,  that  so  the  inner  springs  of  being  may  be  supplied 
and  renewed.  Christ  can  never  fail.  If  it  were  possible  for  every 
member  of  the  human  race  to  touch  at  one  moment  a  chain  connected 
with  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  shock  were  turned  on,  I  suppose  all 
would  simultaneously  feel  a  thrill.  How  surely,  then,  the  grace  of 
Christ  can  be  given  to  every  one,  if  needed,  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
only  touch  Him  by  faith.  So  is  He  unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 
.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  Eenilworth  in  1575,  she  was  met 
Bear  the  castle  by  a  fictitious  sibyl  who  promised  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  countiy  during  her  reign.  It  would  be  pleasant  at  the  opening 
iif  the  year  to  have  such  assurance  extended  over  its  months.  But  if 
Ipe  trust  ourselves  to  the  best  guidance,  and  rest  in  the  fSuthfulness 
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and  love  that  cannot  fail,  while  as  Christians  we  walk  worthy  of  our 
vocation,  why  should  we  doubt  ?  In  any  case,  with  such  a  spirit,  we 
shall  be  led  to  aay,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well." 

Mrs.  Brassey,  in  her  narrative  of  a  voyage  in  The  Sunbeam,  writes  : 
*'  Thursday,  Jan.  11th,  had  no  existence  for  us,  as  in  the  process  of 
crossing  the  180th  meridian  we  have  lost  a  day."  If,  indeed,  the 
actual  time  had  been  taken  out  of  life — if,  with  any  of  us,  twenty-four 
hours  were  forcibly  extracted,  and  we  were  told  it,  probably  we 
should  think  ourselves  much  deprived.  The  feeling  would  arise  that 
an  injury  had  been  done.  One  day !  Yet  how  much  might  it  be  worth  ? 
Take  life,  with  its  powers,  enjoyments,  relationships,  thoughts,  feelings, 
hopes,  possibilities ;  how  much  does  only  a  day  mean !  Yet,  are  there 
not  those  who  often  squander  whole  days,  and  never  seem  conscious 
of  their  loss  ?  Wasted  time,  perhaps,  may  be  estimated  by  months 
during  past  years,  yet  they  never  reflect  seriously  on  the  fact.  One 
might  almost  wish  to  wrest  violently  a  day  from  them,  that  they 
might  be  led  more  profitably  to  esteem  and  employ  what  remained. 
If  doing  good  also  were  the  test,  it  would  be  well  for  us,  in  the  spirit 
of  that  king  who  used  sometimes  to  cry,  "  I  have  lost  a  day,"  to 
inquire  how  many  we  have  found. 

Humboldt  speaks  of  a  palm-tree  (Mauritia  Flexuosa,  the  sago  tree 
of  South  America),  that  it  preserves  its  beautiful  verdure  in  periods 
of  greatest  drought.  The  mere  sight  of  it  gives  an  agreeable  sensation 
of  coolness.  Water  is  constantly  found  at  its  foot  when  one  has  dug 
to  a  certain  depth.  What  an  interesting  emblem  of  the  Christian 
who  maintains  a  holy  character  amid  the  world's  temptations ;  and 
who  bears  affliction  well,  deriving  refreshment  and  strength  from  the 
waters  of  life.  He  gives  to  others  an  impressive  sense  of  his  trust  in 
God.  He  \a  supported  by  unseen  supplies,  and  maintains  a  dignified 
serenity.  He  shows,  like  the  fir-tree  to  which  Scripture  compares 
him,  how  he  requires  little  of  earth,  and  can  grow  up  straight  towards 
heaven. 

''  For  ills  of  every  shape  and  every  name, 
Transformed  to  blessings,  miss  their  cruel  aim  ; 
And  every  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  breast 
Is  given  in  earnest^of  eternal  rest." 

A    tradition  records  that    a  robber     coming  into   Westminster 
Abbey  by  moonlight,  was  so  startled  by  Roubilliac's  figure  of  Death, 
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that  he  fled  in  dismay.  This  just  suggests  how  many  think  of  the 
last  event ;  yet  we  are  told  the  Chinese  seldom  mention  death,  except 
to  say  of  a  man  that  he  "  became  immortal."  Would  it  not  be  more 
becoming  in  those  who  have  had  "life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light  through  the  Gospel,"  to  look  forward  with  calmer  and  more 
settled  views  to  the  necessary  end  of  the  present,  which  is  but  the 
glorious  commencement  of  the  future  ? 

The  monks  of  La  Trappe  live  with  great  severity.  They  never  eat 
meat,  and  only  once  a  week  speak  together.  They  live  shut  up  in 
their  cells  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  if  from  any  accident  they  meet, 
they  stop  an  instant,  and,  instead  of  all  other  salutations,  one  says  r — 
**  Brother,  we  must  die ; "  to  which  the  only  answer  is,  "  Brother,  I 
know  it ; "  after  which  they  cross  and  part.  Surely  it  was  never 
intended  that  piety  should  be  thus  clothed  with  melancholy,  and 
express  itself  in  sighs.  How  much  nobler  a  summons  to  earnestness 
and  deligence  would  be,  "  Brother,  we  must  live  " — ^live  to  fulfil  our 
course,  to  serve  our  age,  to  glorify  God,  to  aid  the  progress  and 
increase  the  happiness  of  the  world  ?  Alas !  that  some  people  should 
be  gloomy  on  principle,  like  Leopold,  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was 
fond  of  rearing  beautiful  plants,  but  refrained  from  smelling  them, 
that  he  might  inure  himself  to  mortification. 

Sins  of  the  tongue  may  receive  reproof  from  what  is  related  con- 
cerning large  spaces  of  grass  found,  dried  by  the  sun,  in  Australia. 
It  is  stated  that  whole  breadths  have  been  set  on  fire  by  rays  of 
heat  acting  through  the  bottoms  of  broken  bottles,  carelessly  thrown 
away,  which  served  effectively  as  burning  glasses.  None  ever  thought 
of  the  conflagration  and  danger  that  might  arise,  but  fitUl  it  came 
about.  Do  not  many  fail  to  reflect  how  hasty,  casual  words,  thrown 
recklessly  out,  may  produce  results  far  more  serious  than  they  could 
have  imagined  ?  They  may  injure  the  characters  of  others,  or  affect 
the  welfare  of  a  Church.  They  may  burst  into  a  flame,  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  none  can  control  their  disastrous  effect  Ponder  the 
Apostle's  words ; — "  The  tongue  is  a  fire.  It  setteth  on  fire  the  course 
of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 

Beware  of  so-called  "  little  sins."  A  bridge  over  the  Allegheny, 
near  Pittsbui*g,  was  recently  burnt  down.  Nobody  could  understand 
for  a  time  how  the  catastrophe  came  about,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  thousands  of  sparrows  had  built  their  nests  in  the  wooden 
structure  underneath,  and  a  spark  from  one  of  the  steamers  passing 
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below  had  caught  the  material  they  used,  and  resulted  in  the  calamity. 
Too  often  there  are  various  and  accumulated  weaknesses  in  human 
character^  suffered  unheeded  to  multiply.  They  are  never  conceived 
to  be  sources  of  peril,  yet  some  spark  of  temptation  touches,  and  the 
whole  is  soon  helplessly  ablaze.  There  may  have  been  the  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  security,  yet  this  aeeming  was  delusive.  Watch 
and  pray,  and  seek,  by  purification  of  the  heart  through  the  Spirit,  to 
be  preserved  from  what  otherwise  may  be  the  wreck  of  character  and 
a  good  conscience.  Guard  youth  against  the  suggestions  of  sin.  All  have 
seen  in  the  filbert  the  effects  of  a  consuming  insect  that  has  preyed 
on  the  kernel,  then  eaten  its  way  out  and  departed.  The  explanation 
is  this.  The  fly  laid  its  egg  in  the  flower,  and  when  the  shell  began 
to  form,  it  was  enclosed.  At  the  appointed  time  in  the  growth  of  the 
nut,  it  was  hatched,  and  the  maggot  wrought  the  havoc  noticed. 
Seme  evil  suggestion  has  too  often  secreted  itself  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  childhood.  It  has  afterwards  developed  life  and  power,  to 
the  damage,  perhaps  ruin,  of  a  promising  future.  The  truest  and 
kindest  friend  says,  "  My  son,  give  Me  thy  heart"  It  will  be  safe  in 
His  keeping,  with  thoughts  and  affections  nourished  and  strengthened 
by  His  grace.  It  is  related  of  an  apple-tree  planted  in  a  farm  close, 
that  shortly  after  the  graft  had  been  inserted  and  had  taken,  a  horse, 
carelessly  passing  by,  brushed  against,  and  dislodged  it.  Set  again,  it 
seemed  to  recover  from  the  accident,  and  became  a  fine  fruitful  tree. 
But  one  windy  day  in  September,  when  the  fruit  was  upon  every 
bough,  it  yielded  under  the  pressure,  and  fell  with  its  golden  burden. 
When  they  came  to  examine,  they  found  that  it  had  broken  at  the  exact 
spot  where  it  had  been  injured  years  before.  The  old  infirmity  had  left 
weakness,  and  catastrophe  came  in  due  time.  Men  have  wondered  at 
instances  of  terrible  falls  in  the  midst  of  years  and  honours.  Pro- 
bably they  had  a  vital  connection  with  faults  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a 
sad  way  in  which  the  words  of  Job  might  be  illustrated — "  Thou 
iiakest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth." 

To  regain  what  seemed  irrecoverable,  and  return  in  triumph  after 
successful  enterprise,  is  fortune  that  happens  to  but  few.  Yet  it 
occurred  once  to  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  who,  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  FV.,  went  forth  to  war  agcdnst  the  enemies  of  Spain. 
With  admirable  skill  and  brave  spirit  he  encountered  his  foes  and 
won  for  himself  great  renown.  On  his  return,  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  King  with  the  words,  "  I  am  informed  that  everything  was  lost, 
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and  that  you  have  recovered  everything."  In  regard  to  a  greater 
warfare  and  a  higher  cause,  we  may  conceive  such  grand  words  to  be 
appropriate.  When  He  who  had  '^  spoiled  principalities  and  powers  " 
had  "  ascended  <m  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,"  how  we  may  thus 
conceive  His  approach  to  the  throne,  and  the  plaudit  of ''  well  done  "  aa 
He  took  His  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High !  Pre- 
eminently then  the  commendation  would  rise  to  its  highest—"  This 
is  My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 

When  some  think  of  their  treatment  of  such  a  Saviour,  after  His 
death  on  our  behalf,  justly  may  they  be  heart-stricken  and  subdued  ? 
In  Karnes'  "  Art  of  Thinking,"  an  incident  is  told  of  two  soldiers  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne — one  an  officer,  the  other  a  private.  After 
having  been  friends  for  years,  they  quarrelled  and  became  enemies. 
The  officer  annoyed  the  other,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  irritate 
and  insult  him.  Both  were  brave  men,  and  some  time  after  were  in 
action  together.  The  officer  was  struck  down  by  a  ball  in  retreat. 
As  the  other  rushed  past  him  in  flight,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  will  you 
leave  me  here  to  perish  ?  "  The  man  whom  he  had  so  much  injured 
heard,  returned,  raised  the  unhappy  victim,  and  bore  him  off  to  what 
seemed  a  place  of  safety.  But  just  then  a  chance  ball  struck  the 
deliverer,  and  he  fell  dead.  The  wounded  man  rose,  tore  his  hair,  flung 
himself  on  the  body,  and  burst  into  lamentations.  "  Hast  thou  died 
for  me,  who  treated  thee  so  barbarously  ? "  He  would  eat  nothing, 
and,  two  days  afterwards,  died  of  remorse  and  grief.  None  have 
treated  fellow-men  with  the  wrong,  indignity,  and  ingratitude  with 
which  many  have  treated  Christ.  But  when,  in  spiritual  discernment 
and  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  we  realise  our  indebtedness  to  Him,  and 
feel  that  His  death  was  our  life,  truly  blessed  it  is  to  reflect  that  we 
need  not  go  to  "  the  grave  to  weep  there,"  nor  need  the  heart  break 
under  its  sense  of  woe.  Thank  God,  He  who  died,  lives  again — ^lives 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  speak  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and 
to  show  His  grace  even  to  the  "  uttermost,  to  all  who  come  unto  Gk>d 
by  Him." 
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,  ARK  was  the  night  and  drear, 
And  the  feathery  Bnow  was  flying» 
And  the  plaintiye  breeze  in  the  leafless  trees 

Wailed  that  the  Year  was  djing. 
Fitfully  oyer  mountain  and  dell 
Passed  the  gale.    Now  onward  it  fled 
Lightly,  gaily,  as  fairies'  tread ; 
Then  rising  again  with  a  mighty  swell, 
Madly,  wildly  its  course  it  sped, 

Like  a  demon  let  loose  from  hell. 
Now  faint  was  its  tone  as  a  lover's  moan. 

Or  a  maiden's  sigh  of  fear ; 
Then  loud  and  high  as  the  doleful  cry 

Of  mourners  round  a  bier. 
Yet  ever,  methought,  as  it  swept  along, 
It  sang  in  my  ears  this  solemn  song — 

The  Song  of  the  Dying  Year : — 

'^  I  die;  and  to  my  grave 

In  the  mystic  Past  I  go ! 
My  pall  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

My  winding-sheet  the  snow ! 
Yet  I  was  cradled  on  beds  of  flowers. 

And  nursed  on  the  lap  of  Spring  ; 
And  the  birds  at  morning  and  evening  hours 
Sang  to  me  from  their  leafy  bowers, 

Or  fanned  me  with  their  wing. 

'*  Though  cheerless  and  chill  I  seem 

Now  that  my  race  is  run, 
Yet  I  have  known  the  enlivening  beam 

Of  the  warm,  bright  Summer's  Sun — 
The  Summer's  Sun,  so  warm  and  bright, 
Wba  sheds  abroad  his  genial  light. 

And  turns  the  buds  to  flowers ; 


*  Written  in  January,  1849,  the  year  which  followed  the  European  Bevolutions,  and 
when  Uie  author  was  a  student  in  the  Baptist  College,  Stokes  Croft,  Bristol. 
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Whose  radiant  smiles  make  Natoie  gay — 
He  poured  on  me  his  kindly  ray, 

And  ripen'd  my  nascent  powers — 
He  ripen*d  my  nascent  powers  to  yield 
The  mddy  froit,  Earth's  generous  feast, 
And  golden  harrests  to  crown  the  .field 

With  plenty  for  man  and  beast. 

"And  when  I  had  done  my  gracious  duty. 
My  work  of  love,  by  Heayen  assigned. 
To  benefit  and  bless  mankind, 
I 'laid  aside  my  robes  of  beauty ; 
And  wintry  age,  with  footstep  slow, 
Grept  stealthily  o'er  my  frame ;  and  now 

I  die,  and  to  my  grave 

In  the  mystic  Past  I  go ! 
My  pall  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

My  winding-sheet  the  snow  I 

*'  Yet  many  changes  have  I  seen 
Within  my  life's  brief  span, 
And  many  a  giant  stride,  I  weoD, 

In  the  onward  march  of  man — 
In  the  onward  march  of  man,  and  nund 

Which,  spite  of  Force  and  Frauds 
.  Must  oyer  advance  till  its  goal  it  find 
In  Freedom,  and  Truth,  and  GK>d. 

^'  As  ivy  o'er  an  old  mansion  grown 
Conceals  the  ruin  it  rests  upon. 
And  shelters  from  every  battering  blast 
The  wall.o'er  which  its  mantle  is  cast. 
And  holds  erect  by  its  firm  embrace 
The  tower  which  else  would  quake  to  its  base- 
So  many  a  throne,  defended  alone 

By  its  venerable  age. 
Has  seemed  to  mock  at  every  shock 

Of  a  down-trod  people's  rage. 

*^  Yet  many  such— thank  Heaven  for  the  sight  I — 
In  my  short  life  Tve  seen  o'erthrown  I 
For,  with  brawny  arm  and  firm-planted  foot. 
Wielding  aloft  a  weapon  bright— 
The  two-edged  sword  of  Freedom  and  Bight — 
The  People  have  deft  the  Ivy's  root. 
And  the  Buin  has  tumbled  down  I 
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«  Bat  Time  rolls  on  from  day  to  day     . 
Carrying  Kings  and  Years  away 
On  its  resisUess  stream. 
So,  like  a  bygone  dream» 
I  die,  and  to  my  grave 
In  the  mystic  Fast  I  go ; 
My  pall  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
My  winding-sheet  the  snow ! 

"  Yet  I  haye  filled  with  bounding  gladtiMs 

Full  many  an  ardent  sotd. 
And  haye  often  dried  the  tear  of  isdnaw 

Ere  it  had  time  to  roll. 
I  have  fdlfiUed  the  dearest  yowa 

Of  many  a  loying  pair. 
And  chased  the  clond  from  many  hrowi^ 

Farrowed  by  anzioos  care. 
With  many  a  smile  Tye  yiewed  men's  joys, 

Apd  strewed  their  path  with  flowen ; 
And  o*er  their  sorrows  I  haye  wept 

In  sympathetic  showers. 

^  And  many,  I  ween,  in  my  tears  haye  seen 

A  rsinbow  bright  and  gay ; 
And  the  symbol  fur  has  chased  Despair, 
And  bade  them  pant,  and  striye,  and  dare^ 
And  straggle  on  along  Life's  rough  way. 

In  hope  of  a  better  day. 
Bat  Seasons  mast  fall,  and  Yearn  must  roll. 
Before  they  can  reach  that  happy  goal ; 
And  now  that  fye  wroaght  my  ndssion  high 
In  pointing  them  thos  to  the  rainbow'd  sky, 

I  die,  and  to  my  grave 

In  the  mystic  Past  I  go ; 
My  pall  the  darkness  of  the  nigh^ 

My  winding-sheet  the  snow ! 

'*  Yet  not  aU  lone  is  my  final  hoar; 

My  death-bed  is  not  all  sad. 
While  I  linger  on  earth  I  am  cheered  by  die  mirth 

Of  those  I  have  rendered  glad. 
And  many  will  stand  by  my  grave  and  think. 
As  they  see  me  pass  o*er  Eternity's  brink. 
That  many  a  Year  may  pass  them  by, 
And  none  be  so  trae  a  friend  as  I. 
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**  The  sound  of  the  bell  whioh  toUs  my  knell 

Is  borne  upon  the  blast. 
'  Ding-dong !  Ding-dong  t  '—I  osnnot  stay  long 

My  moments  are  fleeting  fast ! 
Then,  Man,  take  heed  to  my  solemn  fede, 

Ere  yet  my  time  be  past. 

In  my  short  course  behold 

An  emblem  of  thy  lif(»— 
An  emblem  so  bright  that,  studied  aright, 

lis  with  instruction  rife. 

"  Like  to  my  early  Spring 

Fair  Childhood's  charms  appear — 
Now  radiant  awhile  with  a  beaming  smile, 

Now  dropping  the  transient  tear;— 
A  time  of  budding  promise  and  bloom. 

Of  opening  mind  and  powers. 
Of  erer-ohsngefal  li^ht  and  gloom. 

Of  sunshine  mingled  with  showers. 

'*  Warm  as  the  Summer  glow. 

And  free  as  the  Summer  air. 
Is  youth,  the  bright  season  of  opening  reason ; 

A  time,  too,  of  trembling  and  fear ; 
The  time  when  the  blade  which  the  Spring  has  made 

Is  opening  into  ear, 
And  eyery  breath  may  bring  life  or  death 

To  the  growing  character. 

"  So  heed  Instruction  in  Childhood's  time. 
And  Wisdom  puraue  in  thy  youthful  prime, 
That  in  the  Autumn  of  riper  days 
Thou  xnay'et  bring  forth  fruit  to  thy  Maker's  praise ; 
And  while  thy  powers  are  in  their  beauty, 
Strive  to  thy  fellows  to  do  thy  duty. 

''  Thus,  like  me,  in  thine  age  thou  shalt  not  be  sad, 
But  be  gladdened  by  those  thou  hast  rendered  glad ; 
And  when  'tis  thy  turn  to  go,  like  me, 
Into  the  great  Eternity, 
Many  a  Irief  d  by  thy  bed  shall  sigh, 
And  watch  thy  departure  with  tearful  eye. 
But  cleansed  in  His  blood  from  every  stain, 
Who  died  on  Calvary's  cross  for  men. 
And  trusting  in  Mercy  that's  all  Divine, 
About  ihtt  the  glories  of  Heaven  shall  shine, 
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And  all  within  thall  be  hallowed  peace, 
And  Death  shall  be  only  a  sweet  Eelease. 
For,  qnitting  the  changeful  ecenee  of  Time, 
Thy  soul  ahall  reach  a  happier  dime — 
Shall  soar  aloft  to  regions  blest, 
Where  the  weary  spirit  is  ever  at  rest. 

'<  Bat  Time  will  not  linger,  and  lo  I  his  finger 

On  the  Dial  mine  hour  doth  tell ! 
The  dock  gives  warning  I  my  grave  is  yawning ! 

Hark  to  the  tolling  beU  ! 
0  Man,  tiike  warning  I    Thy  grave  may  be  yawning 

Ere  the  next  Year  dies !    Farewell !  *' 

The  dook  struck  twelve,  and  the  pealing  bells 

Proclaimed  that  the  Year  was  dead  ! 
And  still  the  breeze  in  the  leafless  trees 

Wailed  mournfally  over  my  head. 
Now  faibt  was  its  tone  as  a  lover's  moan. 

Or  a  maiden's  aigh  of  fear ; 
Now  loud  and  high  as  the  doleful  cry 

Of  mourners  round  a  bier. 

Yet  in  every  whisper  of  the  gale, 

And  in  every  roaring  blast, 
One  voice  it  uttered,  one  solemn  tale. 

As  on  in  its  career  it  passed. 
It  was  as  though  some  warning  sprite 
Spake  to  me  out  of  the  darkling  night. 

So  real  were  the  tones  and  clear. 
And  thns  in  my  ear  did  the  spirit  say 
**  Bemember,  O  man,  to  thy  life's  last  day. 

The  Song  of  the  Dying  Year ! " 


^l^at  %  puman  Jitart  most  ^iinii$. 

|T  is  our  doubt  of  God  which  has  made  us,  in  some  moments, 
wish  and  even  long  that  death  may  prove  to  be  death  indeed — 
the  long,  long  eternal  sleep — ^if  no  explanation  of  its  existence  can  be 
given  us  beyond  what  science  or  reason  have  yet  oflFered.  The  heart 
turns  desperately  to  bay.  We  fight  wildly  for  the  existence  of  Eternal 
Love  and  Mercy  in  the  Universe.  Leigk  Mann. 
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"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  enduieth  temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried  he  shall 
receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him."— Jamsb  L  12. 


E  have  here  a  beatitude  which  the  world  does  not  covet, 
which  the  world,  indeed,  does  not  understand.  We  are 
not  told  that  all  who  are  tempted  are  blessed,  for  that 
would  be  to  pronounce  a  benediction  on  all  mankind. 
The  blessing  is  promised  to  those  who  endure  tempta- 
tion, who  take  a  right  view  of  it,  who  put  it  to  its  right  use,  who 
make  it  answer  God's  design.  The  word  is  not,  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
that  is  tempted,"  but  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation." 
With  the  idea  of  temptation  every  part  of  God's  Word  makes  us 
familiar.  We  have  God  described  as  tempting  man — ^that  is,  trying, 
proving  him,  putting  him  to  the  test ;  his  obedience,  faith,  patience, 
character.  Man  is  described  as  tempting  God,  provoking  Him  to 
anger  and  jealousy ;  trjdng  how  far  he  may  presume  with  impunity 
upon  God's  forbearance  and  clemency.  We  read  of  temptation 
arising  within  a  man's  own  nature.  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when 
he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  heart's  lust  and  enticed."  Man  is 
tempted  by  the  seductions  and  allurements  continually  presented  by 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  Man  is  tempted  by  Satan,  the  master- 
tempter,  whom  we  may  conceive  of  as  marshalling  all  the  adverse 
forces  which  are  brought  up  against  us.  Indeed,  the  idea  of  tempta- 
tion is  co-extensive  with  the  sphere  of  man's  life,  and  is  inseparable 
from  the  manifold  circumstances  which  combine  to  make  up  that 
state  of  probation  which  man's  life,  in  this  world,  is  from  first  to  last. 
In  all  these  different  applications  of  the  word,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
fundamental  idea  is  that  of  trial.  We  often  find  it  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  words,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every 
trial  is  a  temptation,  and  every  temptation  a  trial. 

God  places  us  in  circumstances  of  trial,  and  we  suffer  these,  which 
should  only  have  acted  as  so  many  tests  of  character,  to  become  incen- 
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tives  and  allareinents  to  sin.  It  is  to  tins  distinction  that  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  in  the  following  verses : — "  Let  no  man  say  when  he 
is  tempted  (t.«.,  tempted  to  sin),  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God  can- 
not be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man.  But  every 
man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed." 
God  warns  men  ofT  from  sin  continually,  and,  so  far  as  He  can,  without 
trenching  upon  their  liberty.  He  restrains  them  from  it ;  but,  while 
God  tempts  no  one  to  sin.  He  does  try  men ;  He  puts  them  and  their 
principles  to  the  test,  and  these  tests  are  called  temptations.  Tempta- 
tion in  this  sense  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  human  life,  and  the 
apostle  here  teaches  us  that,  instead  of  objecting  to  it,  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  it,  we  should  joyfully  accept  it  as  the  condition  under 
which  human  life  must  in  this  world  unfold  itself. 

Throughout  this  chapter,  throughout  Scripture,  indeed,  it  is  declared, 
or  assumed,  that  in  this  life  we  are  exposed  to  temptations  and  trials 
of  different  kinds.  Trial  is  not  an  accident,  a  casualty,  something 
which  we  may  or  may  not  meet  with — ^it  is  that  which  we  must  meet 
with.  We  are  not  to  account  it  a  strange  thing ;  when  trial  comes  to 
us  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  our  case  is  exceptional,  that  something 
is  happening  to  us  which  has  not  happened  to  others.  We  are  all  of 
us  tried  in  some  way  or  other,  weighed  in  the  balances  of  conflicting 
circumstances. 

We  have  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  taking  too  limited  and 
restricted  a  view  of  temptation.  We  are  tried  every  moment.  Every 
circumstance  of  life,  however  trivial  it  may  seem,  has  a  moral 
character,  and  is  part  of  that  great  probationary  course  through  which 
we  are  called  to  pass.  This  is  a  view  of  life  which  is  too  seldom 
taken.  With  what  solemnity  is  human  life  invested  so  soon  as  we 
are  taught  to  regard  everything  in  life  as  a  '*  trial ; "  every  circumstance 
as  indelibly  impressing  upon  us  some  character,  good  or  bad ;  every 
moment  in  its  silent  passage  as  leaving  us  better  or  worse  !  Is  there 
not  something  unutterably  solemn  in  the  thought  that  God  is  con- 
tinually visiting  us,  trying  us  every  moment  of  our  lives,  finding 
out,  and  making  it  to  appear,  whether  we  have  it  in  our  hearts  to  keep 
His  commandments  or  no  ?  Did  we  but  realise  this  truth,  were  it 
but  well  inwrought  into  the  very  fabric  and  texture  of  our  nature, 
from  how  much  evil  and  triviality  would  it  free  us,  and  to  how  much 
that  is  noble  and  good  would  it  incite  us !  We  miss  the  true  significance 
of  human  life  if  we  fcdl  to  observe  this  feature  of  it,  that  it  is,  down  to 
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its  minutest  circumstance^  a  trial,  a  probation,  a  test.  Everything 
which  transpires  around  us,  and  helps  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
our  life,  does  its  part,  be  it  great  or  small,  in  impressing  upon  us  a 
distinguishing  character.  All  things  happening  around  us  are  trials 
of  character,  temper,  principle,  general  disposition,  and  evoke  from 
latent  to  active  and  manifest  existence  feelings  good  or  bad 

This  fact  should  lead  us  to  cherish  an  intensely  vigilant  and  prayer- 
ful spirit,  in  dealing  not  only  with  special  temptations,  but  with  those 
unnumbered  and,  indeed,  innumerable  trials  of  life,  individually  small, 
but  the  aggregate  potency  of  which  is  weU-nigh  incalculable.  We 
make  a  serious  mistake  if  we  reserve  our  religion  for  great  and 
exceptional  occasions.  Everything  in  life  ought  to  have  a  religious 
character,  and  to  serve  some  end  of  godliness.  We  have  none  of  us 
sufficiently  considered  how  great  a  work  lies  before  us  in  the  way  of 
resisting  and  overcoming  those  smaller  temptations  of  life  which  arc 
perpetually  assailing  us.  We  may  pass  through  life  without  being 
seriously  tempted  to  commit  any  great  crime — to  steal,  to  kill,  to 
commit  adultery,  to  bear  false  witness  against  our  neighbour.  But 
every  day  we  live  we  may  be  tempted  to  be  hasty  in  speech  or  temper, 
unkind,  uncharitable,  censorious,  insincere,  unforgiving,  proud,  or 
impatient.  Little  things  are  constantly  occurring  whioh  show  that 
we  are  not  distinguished  as  we  should  be  by  that  spirit  of  love 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind ;  which  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  thinketh  no  evil;  which  rejoiceth  not  in 
ini(][uity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  In  all  the  business  of 
life,  in  all  its  pleasures,  in  times  of  activity  and  rest,  in  scenes  of 
publicity  and  retirement,  in  all  the  domestic  and  social  relationships 
of  life  are  we  being  tried ;  some  test  more  or  less*  severe  is  being 
applied,  and  character  is  being  developed  and  determined.  Everything 
shows,  in  its  degree,  what  we  are,  and  leaves  us  better  or  worse. 

We  have  referred  at  length  to  tliis  class  of  temptations  and  trials, 
partly  because  they  are  too  little  spoken  of  and  too  little  thought  of, 
and  partly  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  tiiat  those  who,  by 
vigilance  and  prayer,  are  enabled  to  deal  most  successfully  with  the 
smaller  trials  of  life  will  be  found  most  completely  and  sufficiently 
armed  against  its  deadliest  temptations.  But  while  we  should  be  on 
our  guard  ag^unst  the  smaller  taials  of  life,  we  should  not  foiget  that 
there  are  more  formidable  temptatM»u»  to  which,  in  some  form  or 
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other,  in  some  degree  or  other^  we  axe  all  exposed  lu  the  case  of 
the  early  Christians  whom  the  apostle  is  seeking  to  encourage,  we 
know  how  great,  how  severe  their  trials  were.  We  ore  not  called  on 
to  walk  in  so  rough  a  way ;  we  have  not  to  brave  persecution,  the  loss 
of  goods,  imprisonment,  death.  But  we  are  exposed  to  temptations 
which  are  special  to  the  age  and  circumstances* in  which  we  live,  which 
grow  out  of  the  complexities  and  refinements  of  our  modern  civilisa- 
tion, temptations  which  are  not  less  formidable  because  they  are  more 
subtle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  temptations  to  which  we  are 
exposed,  it  is  inward  weakness  and  depravity  which  gives  to  them, 
their  power  over  us,  and  converts  circumstances  which  should  only 
operate  as  tests  of  character  into  incentives  and  allurements  to  sin. 
Satan  had  no  influence  over  Christ,  because  iu  Him,  when  He  came,  the 
tempter  found  nothing — nothing  which  he  could  use,  which  he  could 
lay  hold  of — nothing  which  would  sub8er^'e  his  diabolic  purpose.  But 
in  us  he  finds  much  that  is  congenial — much  that  can  be  easily 
wrought  upon;  our  natures  are  like  dry  combustibles,  which  will 
kiudle  with  a  spark,  and  which  often  burst  out  spontaneously  into 
iiame.  There  is  room,  then,  and  need  for  that  word  of  warning  which 
our  Saviour  addressed,  not  unto  one,  but  unto  all,  "  Watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation." 

We  learn  from  Scripture  that  God's  design  ia  making  our  state  here 
one  of  trial,  of  probation,  is  a  merciful,  a  benevolent  one.  He  has 
ordered  the  circumstances  of  life  in  such  a  way  that  they  are,  or  should 
be,  the  means  of  testing,  purifying,  and  developing  character.  Happily, 
we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  God's  merciful  purpose  in  subjecting  us 
to  trial,  in  allowing  us  to  be  exposed  to  temptation.  The  figurative 
aUusion  in  this  passage  is  to  trial  by  fiie-even  aa  gold  and  precious 
metals  axe  tried.  This  is  a  trial  of  the  sharpest  and  most  decisive 
kind.  This  ^nal  by  fibre — this  trial  of  the  furnace — ^the  crucible,  will 
serve  either  or  both  of  two  ends — ^it  will  prove  or  te^  the  metal — ^it 
will  improve  or  purify  it.  Fire  will  make  evident  the  real  nature  of 
that  which  is  subjected  to  its  action,  and  by  driving  off  the  dross  will 
secure  its  increased  purity. 

The  trials  of  life — ^the  temptations  of  life— are  designed  to  operate  as 
a  test  of  Christian  character ;  a£9iction  tries  a  man,  so  does  exemption 
fitxn  it ;  adversity  is  a  trial,  so  h&  prosperity ;  one  is  severely  taded  by 
poverty,  another  more  severely  by  w^tJb.    Sut  the  changing  cixciim- 
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stances  of  life  not  only  act  as  a  test  of  character,  they  should  exert  a 
purifying  influenca    Is  life  a  state  of  trial— is  it  even  a  fiery  trial  ? 
Then  the  result  should  be  the  development  and  purification  of  Christian 
character.    There  is  gold  cast  into  the  crucible,  but  not  in  a  perfectly 
pure  form ;  there  is  some  admixture  of  alloy,  the  fire  drives  off  the 
dross,  and  the  gold  comes  forth  from  the  furnace  pure  and  unmixed. 
Just  so  is  it — at  least,  just  so  should  it  be — with  Christian  character 
which  is  subjected  to  the  varied  trials  of  life ;  it  is  sublimed  and 
purified ;  only  that  which  is  impure,  corrupt,  unworthy  is  driven  away ; 
every  virtue  and  excellency  shines  with  a  brighter  glow;  everything 
which  tends  to  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  Christian  character, 
will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  life's  sharp  and  fiery  trial  to  the 
praise  and  honour  of  Him,  our  God  and  Eedeemer,  who  ordered  and 
presided  over  the  process,  and  will  be  certainly  glorified  in  the  result 
If  this  be  80,  we  need  not  wonder  as  we  read  these  apostolic  words, 
"  Blessed  is  the  man  who  endureth  temptation ;  for  when  he  is  tried, 
approved,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love   Him."    We  see,  then,  that  there  is 
a  present  blessedness  realised  by,  and  a  crown  of  life  promised  to,  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation,  who  stands  the  test  to  which  he' 
is  subjected,  and  who  reaps  the  advantages  the  trials  of  life  are 
designed  to  secure.     It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Christian  believer,  not 
only  to  joy  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  but  to  glory  in  tribulations 
/  also.    There  must  be  a  blessedness  growing  out  of  the  consciousness 
that  the  varied,  and  oftentimes  painful,  discipline  of  life  is  answering 
its  true  end ;  that  Christian  character  is  being  strengthened,  purified, 
developed  by  means  of  it.    And,  besides  this,  we  know  that  seasons 
of  special  trial  are  not  only  seasons  of  special  advantage,  but  very 
often  seasons  of  special  privilege  and  enjoyment.    The  three  recusants 
of  Babylon  had  no  reason  to  regret  being  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
when  they  found  that  the  fire  had  no  power  over  them  but  to  con- 
sume their  bonds,  and  that  in  the  midst  thereof  there  was  granted  to 
them  the  companionship  of  one  having  the  form  of  the  Son  of  Man« 
But  the  chief  reason  that  the  man  who  endureth  temptation  is  to  be 
accounted  blessed  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  he  is  tried — 
ie.,  when  he  is  approved,  assayed  as  metals  are,  when  the  fiery  trial 
has  answered  its  purpose  and  perfectly  done  its  work — ^he  shall  receive 
the  crown  of  life  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him.^    May  that  blessedness  be  ours ! 
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By  the  Rev.  F.  Trestbail,  D.D, 


UST  after  I  had  entered  on  the  important  duties  of  the  secre- 
tariat of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  the  year  1848, 1 
had  to  attend  a  series  of  meetings  in  connection  with  our 
Northern  Auxiliary,  in  company  with  my  revered  and  • 
honoured  friend,  the  late  John  Howard  Hinton.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  Lord's-day  we  spent  together  at  Sunderland.  As 
the  services  we  were  appointed  to  take  were  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  we  went  in  the  morning  to  worship  with  the  church  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bees.  In  going  up  the  aisle  I  was 
struck  with  a  notice  requesting  non-communicants  not  to  pass 
beyond;  thus  during  the  public  service,  as  well  as  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  afterwards,  the  two  classes  were  separated.  The  sermon  was 
founded  on  Nathan's  visit  to  David,  and  its  subject  the  various  forms 
of  self-deception  existing  among  us ;  and  they  were  discussed  with 
siogular  directness,  fideUty,  and  force.  One  of  them  was  noticed  with 
peculiar  emphasis — ^that  of  condemning  vices  in  others  of  which  we 
were  not  guilty,  while  indulging  in  others  ourselves.  The  description 
of  this  form  of  self-deception  was  capped  by  a  quotation  from  our 
gieat  humorist,  "  Hudibras,"  uttered  with  a  dash  of  vehemence — 

^  Compound  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  we  have  no  mind  to.'' 

I  fairly  started  from  my  seat,  surprised  at  the  vigour  with  which  this 
was  spoken.  I  was  informed  the  next  day  that  Mr.  Bees  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  Boyal  Navy,  and  had  walked  the  quarter-deck  I 

The  next  morning  we  breakfasted  together,  and  the  chief  topic  of 
conversation  was  "  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord"  Our  host  and  my 
colleague  differed  very  widely  in  their  opinions.  I  was  merely  a 
listener,  and  greatly  enjoyed  the  discussion.  Mr.  Bees  had  evidently 
studied  the  question  and  was  familiar  with  it,  and  supported  his  views 
with  great  keenness  and  ability.  I  never  saw,  in  private  intercourse, 
Mr.  Hinton's  intellectual  powers,  unfaltering  logic,  and  dialectic  skiH 
more  finely  displayed.  On  leaving,  he  said  to  me, "  Our  friend  has  grit 
and  grip/'    We  went  on  to  Newcastle,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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renewed  affectionate  intercourse  with  Mr.  William  Mack  and  his  two 
Bisters,  whom  I  had  intimately  known  at  Clipstone  as  children. 
Having  fulfilled  our  engagements  in  the  distnct,  Mr.  Hinton  returned 
to  London,  and  I  went  on  to  Scotland  to  attend  a  similar  series  of 
meetings  there. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  feelings  excited  by 
the  prospect  of  visiting  Scotland  for  tlu  first  time  !  Expectation  was 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  What  one  had  read,  and  what  one 
had  heard,  was  rapidly  reviewed ;  and  perhaps  the  imagination  invested 
the  picture  thus  mentally  drawn  with  ''colours  not  its  own." 
Enough,  however,  that  I  was  about  to  see  a  land  of  which  I  had  heard 
and  read  so  much — ^a  land  whose  histoiy  had  been  so  eventful ;  where 
contests  laigely  affecting  the  well-being  of  both  kingdoms  had  been 
fought  out  and  decided ;  whose  people  are  amongst  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  alike  hardy  and  industrious — ^a  land  as  full  of  beautiful  and 
varied  scenery — ^mountains,  lochs,  rivers,  bums,  braes,  islands^  cul- 
tivated straths,  highland  moors,  and  wild  forests,  with  spacious  liar- 
bours  and  rock-bound  shores — ^as  any  region  of  the  earth  of  equal  size. 
Moreover,  its  beautiful  cities ;  its  large,  prosperous,  growing  towns ; 
its  mineral  treasures,  and  extending  manufactures ;  its  vast  fiflhing 
interests ;  its  picturesque  villages  and  hamlets,  and  antique  ruins  of 
old  castles ;  together  with  its  four  imiversitieB,  seats  of  learning  whose 
fame  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  whence  have  issued  men 
who  have  adorned  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  and 
extended  and  enriched  every  walk  of  commerce — ^men  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  their  courage  and  daring  in  the  perilous  enterprises  of 
foreign  travel,  and  in  battle  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  who  have 
acquired  an  imperishable  renown  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  and  on  the 
bench — combine  to  make  Scotland  an  object  of  the  intenaest  interest 
to  every  thoughtfid  and  generous  mind.    . 

From  Berwick  I  had  for  companions  two  Lowland  fiEKrmers,  both  of 
whom  were  humorists — one  especially,  who  had  a  trick,  when  he  said 
anything  lacy,  of  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  cracking  his  knuckles 
all  round  !  ELis  own  laugh  at  his  varied  sallies,  which  greatly  amused 
his  companion,  was  perfectly  infectious ;  and  I  very  much  regretted 
that  comparative  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  a  £ne  and  almost 
unsurpassed  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  droll  and  the  humorous, 
prevented  my  enjoying  their  talk  as  I  should  do  if  I  heard  it  now. 

One  observation  struck  me  forcibly,  the  meaniog  of  which  I  -was 
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determined  to  laake  out.  They  were  speaking  of  some  person  who 
had  recently  died.  One  highly  commended  him  for  the  wise  distribu- 
tion of  his  property  among  very  many  needy  relations,  when  the  other 
remarked,  "  Gowd  is  gude  that  rows ; "  and  forthwith  he  laughed  and 
cracked  his  knuckles. 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  me,"  I  asked, "  the  meaning  of  what  you  have 
just  said,  for  I  am  a  Southerner,  and  don't  quite  catch  it,  and  it  seems 
worth  knowing  ? " 

"  Dinna  ye  ken  the  meaning  of  '  gowd  is  gude '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  I  do.  Gowd  is  what  we  call  gold,  and  gude  is  good, 
and  so  money  is  when  one  has  plenty  of  it,  and  knows  how  to  use  it ; 
and  I  wish  all  people  who  have  it  only  knew  that." 

"  Ay,  then  I  am  just  thinking  you  are  near  aboot  richt  there." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  '  Gowd  is  gude  that  rows  '  ? " 

"Why,  now,  gowd  that  just  rins  aboot,  and  is  nae  in  ane  body's 
hand,  but  circulates,  as  you  would  say." 

"Thank  you  for  that.  I  am  visiting  Scotland  on  behalf  of  missions 
to  the  heathen,  and,  depend  on  it,  I  shall  not  forget  to  make  use  of 
your  remark." 

And  so,  wherever  I  went,  I  did  not  fail  to  enforce  most  strongly  the 
maxim,  Ooivd  is  gvde  that  rows  ! 

There  is  a  pecuUar  interest  in  going  through  a  country  one  has 
never  seen  before ;  and,  while  that  between  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
has  nothing  very  striking  in  its  aspect,  the  first  sight  of  Berwick  and 
the  beautiful  Eiver  Tweed,  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, could  not  fail  to  awaken  feeUngs  of  unusual  pleasure.  Since 
that  time  I  have  gone  along  its  banks,  up  to  Melrose  and  Abbotsf  ord, 
and  so  far  from  wondering  at  the  vivid  descriptions  of  it  which  one 
reads  in  Scott's  writings,  or  in  the  "  Noctes  "  of  Wilson,  every  true 
lover  of  Nature  must  heartily  sympathise  with  them.  It  is  a  noble 
stream,  and  "  beautiful  exceedingly." 

The  remains  of  Melrose  Abbey  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to 
render  any  description  of  them  necessary  by  me.  They  are  veiy  fine 
— ^have  their  own  characteristics — ^and  forcibly  remind  one  of  those  of 
Tintem,  which  are  among  the  finest  in  the  Soutlu  I  was  disappointed 
in  Abbotsford.  Not  certainly  as  to  its  situation,  for  that  is  exquisite ; 
but  the  house,  though  intended  to  be  the  residence  of  a  *'  county 
family,"  seemed  to  me  neither  castle,  nor  hall,  nor  mansionu  It  has 
no  la^e  rooms,  nothing  imposing  in  its  exterior,  and  seems  to  have 
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been  built  by  piecemeal,  rather  than  with  any  fixed  design  from  the 
first.  It  is  full  of  pretty  things,  many  of  them  very  curious,  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  historic  interest  and  value, 
especially  those  which  illustrate  Scottish  manners  and  customs  of  an 
age  long  since  past.  Its  interest  chiefly  lies  in  its  being  the  residence 
of  Scott — ^the  house  where  he  lived  so  long,  and  wrote  so  many  of  his 
wonderful  tales — ^where  he  received  his  numerous  friends  and  visitors 
^-dispensing  a  hearty,  profuse  hospitality,  and  enlivening  intercourse 
with  them  by  his  genial  humour  and  unfailing  kindness.  No  room 
in  the  house  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for  me  as  his  study,  which 
was  shut  oflf  from  the  library.  What  a  snug,  cosy  box  it  was !  The 
books  were  arranged  in  shelves  reaching  up  to  the  ceiling,  and,  being 
such  as  he  needed,  they  were  always  at  hand  ;  and  here  he  worked 
during  the  morning,  his  guests  little  dreaming  what  their  host  was 
about.  It  was  easy  to  fancy  "  the  Great  Unknown  "  sitting  in  his 
chair,  his  fine  dogs  couched  at  his  feet,  and  Tom  Purday  walking 
outside,  waiting  to  accompany  his  master  to  the  woods  they  both  so 
truly  loved.  One  could  not  look  on  Abbotsford  and  think  of  the 
wreck  of  Scott's  ambition  to  found  a  family,  of  the  inroads  which 
death  had  made  in  his  household,  and  the  commercial  losses  which 
overwhelmed  him,  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  sjrmpathy ;— or  of 
the  painful  struggles  of  his  later  days,  the  lofty  integrity  which  moved 
him  to  such  efforts  to  pay  his  debts,  and  the  heroic  spirit  with  which 
he  bore  up  against  these  calamities,  and  not  be  stirred  with  emotions* 
of  intense  admiration,  mingled  with  a  pensive  regret  that  his  sun 
should  have  set  in  clouds  of  weakness  and  distress.  Mentally  and 
morally  Scott  was  a  great  man. 

The  road  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh  lies  through  a  region  where 
events  happened  of  vast  importance,  and  which  have  greatly  influenced 
the  future  of  both  countries.  If  they  came  within  the  scope  of  such 
a  paper  as  this,  one  could  write  about  them  at  great  length. 
They  are,  however,  recorded  in  history,  and  immortalised  in  thrilling 
song. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  ere  Edinbuigh  was  reached,  and 
every  preconceived  notion  of  its  beauty  was  more  than  surpassed  by 
the  first  glimpse  of  it.  I  suiprised  my  companions  by  exclaiming,  as 
I  rose  up  to  get  a  better  view, "  Why,  there's  Arthur's  Seat — there 
are  Salisbury  Craigs — that's  Calton  Hill ! " 

'^  And  what  maks  ye  sae  glad  to  see  Auld  Beekie,  sin'  ye  said 
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ye  were  firae  the  South  ?    Ye  maun  be  weel  acquaint  with  it ;  and 
maybe  ye  hae  some  freens  that  ye  expect  to  see  ? " 

"  I  never  saw  it  before.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  Scotland— the 
first  time  I  have  been  over  the  border." 

"  Ay,  but  that's  just  vera  strange.  Hoo  do  ye  ken  the  place  sae 
weel  if  this  is  the  first  sight  o't  ?  " 

"  Just  before  I  left  home  I  read  Scott's  '  Heart  of  Midlothian/  and 
now  I  see  how  accurate  and  vivid  his  descriptions  are." 

"  If  that  be  sae,  it  speaks  vera  weel  for  our  great  countryman." 

After  due  arrangements  had  been  made  at  "  mine  inn,"  I  rushed  up 
to  the  top  of  Calton  Hill,  and  looked  on  the  scene  spread  out  at  my 
feet.  It  was  a  splendid  moonlight  night,  so  dear  that  even  distant 
objects  could  be  easily  distinguished.  There  lay  the  city,  with  all  its 
architectural  buildings,  beautiful  squares,  and  ample  streets.  The 
Pentland  Hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  glistening  waters  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  the  other — ^the  Castle  raised  on  the  rugged  pile  of 
rock,  fit  place  for  a  fortress,  something  like  that  on  which  Windsor 
Castle  stands,  and  strongly  resembling  the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire, 
only  not  so  lofty — the  striking  contrast  between  the  old  town  and  the 
new ;  the  former  having  houses,  nine  and  ten  stories  high,  with  lights 
gleaming  from  every  window — ^and  Arthur's  Seat  rising  in  calm 
majesty  above  all,  with  its  summit  resembling  a  recumbent  lion,  made 
np  a  scene  such  as  I  had  never  beheld  before.  And  how  beautiful 
appears  a  fine  city  or  a  fine  landscape  in  moonlight — more  beautiful 
by  far  than  by  day.  The  outlines  of  buildings  are  as  distinctly  seen, 
bat  somehow  their  sharpness  seems  smoothed  away,  and  they  and  all 
surrounding  objects  are  more  blended  together  into  a  softened  harmony 
than  when  bright  sunlight  pours  upon  them. 

Warned  by  the  clocks  striking  the  first  hour  of  morning,  with  great 
reluctance  I  left  the  hill.  It  was  well  I  went  up  when  I  did,  for 
during  the  whole  of  my  subsequent  stay  Edinburgh  was  wrapped  in 
the  folds  of  a  thorough  Scotch  mist  I 
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By  the  late  Eev.  W.  Eobinson,  Cambridge. 


T  is  at  once  the  duty  and  happiness  of  the  servants  of  Christ 
to  look  at  things*  that  are  not  seen.  They  are  to  live  by 
faith  in  an  invisible  Saviour,  *'  whom,  having  not  seen,  we 
love."  UTor  does  their  faith  look  to  Him  alone;  their 
aflFections  are  to  be  set  on  things  above,  where  He  sitteth. 
The  existence  of  an  invisible  state  is  to  engage  their  thoughts — ^its 
treasures  are  to  be  the  object  of  their  hope.  Of  these  things  invisible 
we  know  nothing  for  certainty,  excepting  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Bible.  Its  disclosures  are  but  very  partial,  probably  because  of  our 
inaptitude,  as  we  are  at  present  constituted,  to  know  more  about 
them,  as  also  &om  the  inconsistency  of  a  full  revelation  with  the 
discipline  of  the  present  state,  the  essential  peculiarity  of  which  is- 
this,  that  "  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  Still,  there  is  much 
made  known  to  us  about  a  state  unseen,  and  such  disclosures  it 
behoves  us  carefully  to  mark,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  to 
improve.  We  stand  in  a  relation  to  heaven  and  its  glories  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  Israelites  of  old  stood  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. The  wiser  of  them  looked  through  the  type  to  the  anti- 
type. Diligently  did  they  inquire  after  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
things  exhibited  before  their  eyes  or  brought  to  their  ears ;  and  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  good  things  to  come,  being,  however,  far  from 
reaching  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  and  of  cheering  hope  to  which 
they  might  have  risen.  Even  the  apostles,  when  the  things  foretold 
were  rapidly  receiving  their  accomplishment,  were  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  what  had  been  written.  It  is  our  part,  now,  to  inquire  and 
search  diligently  after  the  meaning  of  what  is  written  in  the  Bible 
respecting  things  by  us  not  seen  as  yet — to  look,  as  guided  by  tha 
testimony  of  Scripture,  into  the  world  invisible,  and  live  imder  the 
apprehension  of  its  existence,  under  the  influence  of  its  attraction. 

Among  the  things  unseen  of  which  the  Bible  tells  us  for  our 
comfort  and  improvement,  angels  occupy  a  conspicuous  place ;  and 
to  the  Scripture  testimony  concerning  them,  and  the  use  we  should 
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make  of  it,  let  us  diiect  (rar  inquiriea  And  (l")  we  may  briefly 
advert  to  the  cleameas  of  the  testimony  borne  to  their  existence. 
The  name  ''  angels  "  means  messengers.  And,  by  angels,  we  do  not 
understand  celestial  beings  generally — ^the  occupants  of  all  other 
places  of  the  dominions  of  God  where  sin  is  not — ^but  intelligent 
bangs  employed  by  God  as  Hm  servants  in  conducting  His  govern- 
ment in  this  world,  and  who  are  spoken  of  as  associated  with  us  in  a 
close  community  of  interests  and  a  fellowship  of  destiny.  There 
are  some  parts  of  revdation  in  regard  to  which  we  may  hesitate 
as  to  whether  we  should  interpret  them  literally  or  not.  Desirous 
of  bowing  to  the  authority  of  the  record,  we  stand  in  doubt  as  to  its 
import.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  place  at  all  for  such  hesitancy 
in  respect  to  the  being  of  angels.  The  evidence,  both  direct  and 
incidental,  is  too  plain  and  decisive  to  leave  room  for  disputation* 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  things 
inanimate,  for  God  makes  the  winds  His  messengers  and  the  flames 
His  servants.  There  may  also  be  good  reason  for  doubting,  in  certain 
cases,  whether  an  intelligent  or  a  merely  material  agency  be  intended 
by  the  word  angel  or  messenger,  as  when  it  is  said  the  angel  of  the 
I/)rd  went  forth  in  the  night  and  smote  the  host  of  Assyria.  Some 
bave  thought  that  the  messenger  of  the  Divine  justice  was  none  other 
than  the  simoom  or  pestilential  wind  of  the  des^t ;  though,  probably, 
if  an  angel  had  not  been  employed  as  directly  executing  vengeance, 
or  at  least  as  controlling  for  the  time  being  tiie  fatal  night-blast,  a 
diffsrrait  phraseology  would  have  been  used  in  the  narrative.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  when  we  are  told  in  the  nairative  of  Luke  that  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  Peter  in  the  prison,  smote  him,  raised 
bint  up,  spoke  to  him,  led  the  way  out  of  the  prison,  accompanied 
bim  the  distance  of  one  street  and  then  departed  from  him,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  record  does  bear  the  most 
sxpHcit  testimony  to  the  presence  and  ministry  of  the  angel.  Equally 
in  pcnnt  is  the  manner  in  i^ch  the  great  Teacher,  who  came  down 
fiom  heaven,  spoke  of  its  angelic  inhabitants.  We  cannot,  surely, 
lead  Bis  words  and  escape  the  conviction  that  He  is  not  speaking  in 
shmMtndes,  bat  of  beings  really  existing.  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angds  in  heaven.'^  "  Could  I  not  pray,  and  there 
should  be  giv^  Me  moro  than  twelve  legknis  of  angels  t "  ''  Him  that 
ocmfesseth  Me,  I  will  confess  before  the  angels  of  God."  In  a  manner 
thus  simple  and  direct,  and  with  great  frequency,  was  our  Lord 
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aocustomed  to  refer  to  those  holy  servants  of  God.  Nor  is  the  indi- 
rect evidence  less  conclusive.  "  In  heaven  they  do  not  marry,  but 
are  like  the  angels  of  God  " — a  declaration  not  to  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition  than  the  real  existence  of  angels.  So,  too,  the  argu- 
ment carried  out  at  some  considerable  length  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  rests  entirely  on  the  same  supposition. 

It  may  have  seemed  needless  to  advert,  even  in  these  few  sentences, 
to  a  point  so  indisputable  as  the  testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  exist- 
ence of  angels.  The  object  was  not  so  much  the  removal  of  doubt, 
as  the  confirmation  of  a  truth  which  we  do  not  call  in  question, 
but  greatly  fail  to  apprehend ;  a  truth  which  rather  floats  in  the  mind 
as  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  imagination,  than  abides  there  as  a  sub- 
stantial reality  and  a  powerful  motive  to  fidelity  and  diligence  in  the 
service  of  God.  It  is  a  part  of  the  word  of  Christ  which  is  to  dwell 
in  us  richly  in  all  spiritual  understanding,  that  there  are  holy  angels 
who  fear  God  and  love  us. 

(2)  The  number  of  the  angels  is  great  There  is  no  plain  testimony, 
I  believe,  to  this  tact  in  the  early  portions  of  the  Bible.  Jacob, 
indeed,  saw  in  vision  a  ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending;  which  vision,  however, 
would  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  a  multitude 
of  angels.  The  angelic  ministry  of  early  times  (at  least  as  far  as  it 
was  then  explained)  would  seem  to  have  been  usually  limited  to  the 
agency  of  one  or  two,  commonly  of  one.  They  were  not  sent  like  the 
apostles,  two  and  two.  They  needed  not  to  be  thus  sustained  in  their 
work ;  one  was  competent  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission,  and  one 
was  sent.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting  some  intimations  of  very  early 
date  of  the  multitude  of  the  angelic  host.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  Book 
of  Job,  the  patriarch  was  asked  by  the  voice  Divine,  "  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  "--an 
inquiry  commonly  and  most  reasonably  thought  to  refer  to  the  gladness 
of  angels  at  the  era  of  the  Adamic  creation,  and  caused  by  that  event. 
So  fkoch,  we  are  told,  prophesied  that  the  Lord  was  coming  with 
''ten  thousands  of  His  saints  [that  is.  His  holy  ones]  to  execute 
judgment " — a  prophecy  which  probably  related  to  the  Deluge,  and 
seems  to  have  contained  an  allusion  to  the  participation  of  angels  in 
that  deed  of  justice,  as  we  are  assured  they  are  to  participate  in  the 
final  judgment    When  the  law  was  given,  it  was  by  the  disposition 
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of  angels  (Deut.  xxziii  2).  David  sang  of  the  chariots  of  God  as 
being  "  twenty  thousand^  even  thousands  of  angels :  the  Lord  being 
among  them,  as  in  SinaL"  Certainly  in  the  days  of  David  the 
words  that  have  been  quoted  show  that  it  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
that  a  multitude  of  holy  angels  were  present  and  took  their  part  in 
the  grand  transaction,  the  proclamation  of  the  law.  "Thousand 
thousands/'  said  the  prophet  Daniel,  "  ministered  unto  Him."  And  to 
these  references  we  might  add  not  a  few  from  the  New  Testament, 
such  as  the  mention  by  our  Lord  of  twelve  legions  which  He  could 
have  readily  summoned  to  His  aid;  the  innumerable  company 
spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and  several  others  of 
similar  import  in  the  Book  of  Bevelation — '*  the  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders ;  and  the 
number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands."  TTuquestionably  these  representations,  without  teach- 
ing us  anything  definite  as  to  the  exact  number  of  the  sinless  hosts 
of  heaven,  are  adapted  and  intended  to  teach  us  that  the  number  of 
angels  is  great  Well,  indeed,  do  they  sustain  the  conception  of  the 
poet:    "AJl 

The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout, 
Load  a9  &om  numbeis  without  number,  sweet 
A3  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fill'd 
The  eternal  regions." 

(3)  Let  us  mention  some  of  the  attributes  of  angels  of  which  the 
Bible  informs  us.    They  are  holy,  spiritual,  swift,  strong,  wise,  happy. 

Holy.  Christ  Himself  calls  them  so.  ''The  Son  of  Man  shall  come, 
and  all  His  holy  angels  with  Him."  And  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
that' this  holiness  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spirits  of  just  men,  been 
bst  and  restored,  but  has  belonged  to  them  from  the  commencement 
of  their  being  imtil  now.  We  are  justified  in  inferring  this,  not  only 
from  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  also  from  passages  in  which 
wicked  spirits  are  spoken  of  as  not  having  kept  their  first  estate,  and 
as  the  angels  that  sinned,  implying  that  other  angels  have  not  sinned^ 
but  have  kept  their  primeval  state  of  uprightness.  That  angels  have 
undergone  some  test  of  their  obedience  and  lived  through  a  time  of 
probation,  would  appear  to  us  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  their 
creation ;  but,  whatever  the  trial,  they  stood  fast  in  their  obedience ; 
in  reference  to  which  they  are  called  the  elect  angels.    Habits  of  virtue 
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and  obedience  and  love  axe  perfected  bjexercuse,  aa  aie  habits  of  evil ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  of  holy  beinga  being  in  this  way  so 
wedded  to  all  that  is  good  as  that  their  perseverance  in  it  becomes  a 
moral  certainty,  and  may  be  prononnced  by  the  All-wise  Being  an 
actual  certainty.  There  is  a  &talism  in  iniquity.  That  awfal  truth 
the  Bible  proclaims  when  it  tells  of  some  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
renew  again  to  repentance.  There  is  also  a  fatalism  in  virtue,  by 
which  holy  beings  are  to  rise  towards,  though  never  positively  to 
attain  to,  the  necessary  excellence  of  the  Divine  nature  ''  of  God  who 
cannot  lie."  On  the  whole,  we  think  of  angels,  not  only  as  having 
never  been  pplluted  by  the  stain  of  transgression,  but  as  having,  by 
their  own  experience  and  by  the  revelation  of  Grod  in  various  ways, 
especially  in  Christ,  risen  to  a  state  of  pei&ct  security  and  made  their 
election  sure. 

Again,  angels  are  tpiritaal.  We  use  this  word  without  pre* 
tending  to  be  able  to  explain  its  meaning  otherwise  tjian  relatively. 
We  are  conversant  with  matter  in  many  of  its  forms — ^in  the 
ponderous  fonn  of  the  granite  rock,  in  the  delicate  substance  of  the 
insect's  wing,  in  the  yet  more  subtle  shapes  which  it  assumes  in  its 
gaseous  existence ;  nay,  more,  man  investigates  it  in  the  mystic  and 
flitting  form  of  electricity.  Kot  that  he  knows  much  more,  or  indeed 
any  more,  of  the  thing  itself — ^matter — ^than  he  does  of  spirit ;  but  we 
come  into  contact  with  it  at  many  points,  that  is,  through  the 
medium  of  all  our  senses,  while  for  our  knowledge  of  spirit  we  are 
indebted  to  the  one  evidence  of  consciousness;  and  certainly  man  feels 
his  ignorance  much  more  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  The 
term  used  to  designate  spirit  was  the  same  as  that  employed  to 
designate  the  wind,  the  wind  being  the  most  subtle  element  which 
the  ancients  knew.  When  we  speak  also  of  angels  as  spirits,  we 
mean  that  they  are  not  ponderous  and  allied  like  us  to  the  miU- 
stone  vrMch  sinks  in  the  flood,  but  by  their  vwy  coBBtitirtion  refined, 
ethereal,  resembling  (for  we  must  resort  to  comparison)  those  modes 
of  material  being  in  which  our  senses  with  the  greatest  difficulty  take 
cognizance  of  it. 

The  proof  that  they  are  so  is  supplied  by  many  instances  of  their 
manifestation  to  men.  Very  much  in  point  is  tiie*  ax^earance,  already^ 
mentioned,  to  Peter  when  in  prison,  and  in  flie  second  ward  of  the 
prison.  The  prkon  opened  into  the  street  by  an  iron  gate.  The 
angel  enters,  the  gate  being  dosed,  and,  when  his  oommission  to  serve 
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was  executed,  passes  away  again  forthwitli  to  that  sphere  of  spiritual 
existence  of  which  the  Scriptures  continually  speak.  At  the  birth  of 
Christ  an  angel  is  present  to  the  shepherds,  or,  to  adopt  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Evangelist,  "An  angel  came  upon  them."  It  was  a 
sudden  appearance — an  apparition.  And  not  less  so  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  the  hymning  multitude  who  raised  the  song,  "  Glory 
to  Grod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good* will  to  men."  It  were 
useless  to  multiply  references  in  point,  but  let  us  aim  to  lay  hold  of 
the  glorious  truth  that  there  are  in  existence,  and  connected  with 
us,  creatures,  living,  moving,  acting,  thinking,  and  all-benevolent, 
impalpable  to  sense,  but  revealed  to  faith,  whom,  should  they  be  at 
our  light  hand,  as  often,  probably,  they  have  been,  we  should  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  feel — creatures  the  perfection  of  whose  being  shields 
them  from  the  apprehension  of  our  imperfect  senses. 

Being  spiritual,  angels  are  fleet  in  their  movemerUs.  Ponderous 
matter  is  moved  with  difficulty,  and  slowly ;  but  when  it  assumes  its 
lighter  forms,  how  speedy  its  flight!  Air,  electricity,  light,  how 
swiftly  do  they  fly !  While  man  is  but  slightly  distinguished  from 
the  more  cumbrous  forms  of  living  matter  which  "  drag  their  slow 
length  along,"  not  such  is  the  imperfection  of  angelic  beings.  We 
walk  or  creep,  they  fly ;  what  is  distant  to  us,  to  them  is  near ;  what 
is  speed  to  us,  to  them  is  very  sluggishness.  Daniel  prayed.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  prayer  the  angel  Gabriel  received  a  commission 
and  flew  to  execute  it,  tasking  to  the  utmost,  as  the  record  teaches 
us,  his  swift  pinions,  and  about  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  he 
stood  as  a  comforter  before  the  humbled  prophet. 

Angels  are  not  only  swift,  but  strong.  Speed  and  strength  are  to  a 
great  extent  disunited  among  the  creatures  of  earth.  Beyond  a  very 
limited  measure,  the  one  is  not  to  be  augmented  without  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  other.  In  angelic  existence  both  attributes  are  con- 
joined. The  swift-winged  messengers  of  the  Divine  justice  or  good- 
ness are  also  great  in  might ;  they  excel  in  strength.  The  Saviour  of 
men,  having  been  crucified,  was  buried ;  the  place  of  His  interment 
was  an  excavation  in  the  rock ;  a  great  stone  closed  up  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb ;  the  angel  descends ;  the  stone  is  rolled  back.  No  trace 
of  mighty  exertion  marks  his  bright  visage  nor  his*  snowy  vesture. 
What  were  the  seal,  the  stone,  the  guards,  to  him  whose  approach 
had  been  heralded  by  an  earthquake  ?  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den 
of  Kons,  but  the  angel  of  God  was  there,  axid  the  lion  was*  powerless 
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as  the  lamb.  Israel,  and  David  their  king,  sinned  against  God,  and 
an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  is  seen — ^the  emblem  of  the  judgment 
he  was  sent  to  execute — and  the  people  fainted  and  died  by  myriads. 
The  night  of  Egypt's  doom  had  come,  and  the  angel  of  judgment  is 
sent  forth,  and  the  loud  wail  for  the  first-bom  dead  rising  from  every 
house  attests  the  power  of  the  messenger  of  heaven.  Whether  in 
the  prison  of  Herod  or  the  palace  of  Herod,  whether  seated  by  the 
sepulchre  or  floating  in  the  firmament  with  the  great  mill-stone  to 
cast  into  the  flood,  or  standing  in  the  sun,  the  angelic  being  is  ever 
presented  to  us  in  an  aspect  of  power — calm  and  mighty  power ;  at 
once  confirming  and  illustrating  the  descriptive  epithet  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians — "mighty  angels"  (1-Thess.  i.  7). 

The  angels,  yet  again,  are  distinguished  by  their  intelligence.  They 
are  very  wise  beings;  probably  surpassing  far  all  other  creatures 
whatsoever  in  the  degree  of  their  knowledge.  Which  fact  is  indicated 
in  the  limited  record — the  exception  proving  the  rule — "  Of  the  day 
nor  the  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  in  heaven,  but  My 
Father  only,"  intimating  that  had  there  been  creatures  in  possession 
of  this  knowledge  the  angels  had  been  they.  We  think  with  amaze- 
ment, not  to  say  with  envy,  of  the  mental  powers  and  acquirements 
of  some  of  the  human  race,  though  their  powers  are  manifestly 
crippled  by  their  position,  and  though  they  have  lived  but  a  few 
years.  But  what  must  be  the  extent  of  view,  the  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion, pertaining  to  creatures  who  all  the  while  the  mortal  life  has  been 
renewing  all  its  rounds,  and  longer  still  than  that,  have  possessed  the 
capacity,  the  disposition,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  true  knowledge. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  prove  that  such  creatures  are 
^PPV'  Gratitude  with  them  is  no  unwonted  feeling,  nor  is  praise 
their  strange  work.  They  gaze  but  to  admire  and  adore.  They  live 
to  serve.  Benevolence  is  the  law  of  their  being,  and  bliss  its 
abundant  fruit.  The  Creation,  in  its  ample  limits,  gives  scope  for 
their  fleetest  activity  and  their  largest  powers,  while  its  ever-growing 
wonders  turn  their  thoughts  back  the  more  intently  to  that  Divine 
Being  of  whom  it  all  is.  Learmng  to  know  God  by  His  works  of 
creation  and  grace,  the  more  they  know  the  more  fully  do  they 
discern  created  nothingness  in  comparison  with  Him.  And  thus  does 
their  knowledge,  instead  of  leading  them  to  say, "  We  are  as  gods,"  but 
discover  to  them  more  and  more  fully  the  immeasurable  distance 
Detween*the  Creator  and  the  created.    Knowledge  thus  sanctified 
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gives  birth,  not  to  pride,  but  to  humility ;  and  the  more  the  angeKc 
mind  is  extended  the  more  profound  also  its  prostration  before  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  The  new  acquirements  which  elevate  the 
mind  elevate  also  its  conception  of.  God,  and  the  same  advancement 
at  once  augments  the  worth  and  bliss  of  angelic  existence  and 
promotes  its  security. 

We  have  been  referring  to  the  existence  of  angels  as  most  plainly 
taught  in  the  Bible ;  secondly,  to  the  greatness  of  their  number ; 
thirdly,  to  some  of  their  attributes.  They  are  holy,  spiritual,  swift, 
strong,  wise,  happy.    Now 

(4)  Observe,  they  are  interested  in  and  employed  about  our  well- 
being.  Their  attitude  towards  us,  if  we  serve  God,  is  a  friendly 
attitude,  like  God,  in  whose  presence  they  appear,  and  whose  high 
behests  they  fulfil,  they  take  pleasure  in  our  life  for  its  own  sake ;  in 
our  death,  if  we  choose  death,  only  as  it  shall  be  overruled  by  the 
Great  Supreme  for  the  manifestation  of  His  righteousness  and 
majesty.  It  is  the  testimony  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  tell 
us  heavenly  things,  that  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  when 'one 
sinner  repents.  And  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  all  ministering 
spirits  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  the  better  life.  Observe 
the  ministry  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  to  Mary  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  to  the  shepherds  ia  the  valley  of  Bethlehem,  to  Cornelius,  to 
Peter,  to  Paul  amid  the  storm.  It  was  a  service  cheerfully  rendered, 
as  the  general  strain  of  the  several  narratives  may  assure  us.  An  act, 
in  each  case,  as  of  duty  to  God,  so  of  benevolence  to  men.  And  yet 
more  explicit,  perhaps,  certainly  more  striking,  is  the  testimony  else- 
where given, "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones, 
for  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven" — ^words  teaching  us  that  the  angels  take  an 
interest  in  the  very  feeblest  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  stand  pre- 
pared to  fly  swiftly,  whenever  bidden,  to  defend  them  from  danger,  or 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  that 
angelic  ministry  ceased  when  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  and  re- 
ceived gifts  for  men.  .  There  is  no  hint  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  There  are  intimations  to  the  contrary.  How  the  service  is 
now  carried  on  it  were  useless  for  us  to  inquire.  Our  ignorance 
of  spiritual  existence  is  a  bar  to  all  such  investigations;  but  the 
fact  is  one  on  which  imagination  may  wisely  and  usefuUy  and 
often  linger.    The  Christians  in  the  primitive  age  were  uiged  to 
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decorum  m  their  public  aasemblies  ''because  of  the  angels;"  were 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  as 
ministering  to  the  militant  saints,  and  by  the  expectation  that,  if  need 
be,  when  they  died,  angels  should  cany  them  from  the  scene  of 
poverty  and  disease  and  mortal  stiife  to  Abraliam's  bosom;  and  why 
should  we  not  call  into  our  aid  the  same  animating  hope  ?  By  the 
soul  embruted  amid  the  objects  of  sense,  the  fleshly  mind  cleaving  to 
the  dust,  all  such  aspirations  may  be  thrown  aside  as  enthusiasm,  but 
to  him  who  wisely  observes  the  statements  of  Scripture,  to  Mm  who 
wisely  marks  the  wonders  of  creation,  and,  in  particular,  the  mystic 
influences  which,  beyond  aU  dispute,  are  ever  operating  around  us, 
such  thoughts  will  appear  as  rational  as  they  are  Scriptural.  To  a 
hasty  and  Sadducean  dogmatism  it  may  be  possible  to  discard  all  such 
ideas,  but  to  the  calm  inquirer  it  were  far  from  incredible  that  even 
now  oux  assembly  should  be  graced  and  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
some  one  from  the  ranks  of  the  shining  ones ;  far  from  incredible  that 
we  do  not  always  meet  here  without  being  exposed  to  the  friendly 
but  more  than  eagle  glance  of  an  eye  which  has  gazed  on  the  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  and  been  bent  downwards  before  Him  who 
dwells  in  unapproachable  light.  It  may  b^  that  it  requires  only  that 
the  angel  guests  should  assume  a  corporeal  manifestation,  or  that  our 
eye  should  be  cleared  of  its  film  as  was  the  eye  of  EUsha's  servant, 
and  the  superhuman  vision  would  be  before  us.  It  may  be  that  at 
this  moment  it  is  not  distance,  but  merely  the  invisibility  of  things 
spiritual  to  our  organs  of  perception,  that  separates  us  &om  sudi 
celestial  fellowship. 

(5)  We  are  taught  in  Scripture  that  all  the  angels  are  the  servants 
of  Christ.  This  is  declared  so  plainly  and  frequently,  that  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  quote  the  evidences.  Its  being  written  thus  plainly 
and  frequently  in  the  ITew  Testament  shows  that  it  is  a  truth  which 
we  ought  not  to  overlook.  The  powers  of  this  innumerable  company 
of  angels  are  all  at  the  disposal  of  Him  who  has  been  constituted 
Head  of  the  Church.  They  are  not  only  in  general  subject  to  God, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Him  who  has  been 
made  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church.  Thair  might,  their  enei^, 
their  obedience,  are  all  connected  with  the  eternal  purpose  which 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  is  carrying  onward  to  its  accomplishment ;  and 
it  forms  a  part  of  His  own  recompense  that  His  mediatorial  throne  is 
suzrounded  by  aU  the  brightness  and  strength  of  the  angelic  host 
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**  When  He  bnngeih  in  the  fiist-begotten  into  the  worlds  He  saith,  And 
let  all  the  angelB  of  God  worship  Him." 

We  are  far  from  supposing  that  these  few  details  exhaust  the 
subject  They  are  thrown  out  merely  as  materials  for  thought,  and 
they  strike  a  chord  which,  whatever  some  may  afSrm,  readily  vibrates 
in  the  human  breast.  Man  cannot,  whatever  his  wishes,  rest  on 
things  that  are  corporeal.  His  spirit  within  him,  and  the  imiverse 
without  him,  both,  the  more  clearly  they  are  observed,  forbid  ^im  to 
find  repose  in  things  that  are  seen.  Despite  his  most  sordid  and 
sensual  practices,  there  will  awake  within  him  an  irrepressible  aspira- 
tion after  things  imseen.  All  known  nations  and  tribes  existing,  or 
presented  to  us  historically  (unless,  indeed,  we  except  some  two  or 
three  instances  of  tribes  simk  into  profoundest  depths  of  barbarism) 
have  held  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  beings  bearing  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  angels  of  Scripture — ^beings  spiritual  and  super- 
human in  strength,  and  speed,  and  wisdom.  Trace  the  notion  to 
whatever  cause  we  may — ^to  instinct,  to  tradition,  to  reason — ^there  it 
is  glowing  on  the  pages  of  the  history,  the  oratory,  the  philosophy, 
the  poetry,  of  all  times  and  peoples— disfigured  and  corrupted,  it  is 
true,  but  not  the  less  real. 

Chxistians,  it  belongs  to  you  to  avoid  the  visionary,  distorted,  and 
often  yicious  ideas  which  the  heathen  have  entertained  of  unearthly 
beings,  to  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  you  possess  of  high  and  created 
spirits,  to  soar  above  the 'domain  of  sense,  and  even  of  science  strictly 
so-called,  and  to  walk  with  a  step  that  is  firm  and  an  eye  that  is 
unblenched  in  the  regions  of  faith.  Avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
puerilities  of  a  besotted  superstition,  and,  on  the  other,  the  bondage 
of  a  creeping  and  leaden  materialism.  It  will  be  yours  to  live  in 
thought  and  love  amidst  these  sinless  servants  of  Christ  your  King, 
who  obey  Him  in  serving  you,  and  with  whom  you  are  soon  to  be 
brought  into  visible  and  blissful  association.  The  tendency  of  earthly 
things  is  to  produce  a  contraction  of  mind,  and  excessive  care  about 
trifles.  The  tendency  of  heavenly  things  is  to  purify  and  exalt  the 
mind ;  to  turn  timidity  into  courage,  and  sadness  into  joy,  or  at  least 
into  peace.  See  the  servant  of  Christ  found  in  the  way  of  obedience, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  of  great  difiSculty ;  his  purpose  crossed ; 
his  trials  nonittiplied ;  a  thousand  vexations — each  one,  perhaps,  trifling 
in  itself  but,  when  all  combined,  most  depressing — ^besetting  him,  so 
that  he  says,  "  Every  day  new  straits  attend."    He  takes  his  Bible, 
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and  in  the  mirror  of  the  Divine  Word  looks  at  things  unseen,  and  by 
prayer  he  renders  his  fellowship  with  things  unseen  more  complete, 
and  he  rises  as  a  giant  refreshed.  Time  has  lost  its  exaggerated  and 
distressing  importance,  for  he  has  measured  it  with  eternity.  The 
opinions  and  judgments  of  his  fellow-men  have  dwindled  into 
their  proper  dimensions,  for  he  has  been  thinking  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  holy  angels.  Again,  he  is  the  child  of  faith — strong  like 
Samson,  happy  like  Stephen,  or  calm  like  Elisha  when  the  hosts  of 
God  were  encamped  around  him. 


JB'ua:  an  ©rtnkr  SJutc^. 


HE  autumn  sun  is  now  shining  on  the  beautiful  leaves  of  an 
American  creeper,  and  it  paints  a  picture  in  which,  perhaps, 
I  see  more  than  any  one  else  can  see.  To  me  it  does 
not  merely  unfold  a  vision  that  is  "a  joy  for  ever." 
Neither  does  it  merely  suggest  a  lesson  of  self-help,  as  it 
spreads  out  its  tendrils,  lifting  itself,  and  climbing  higher  and  higher 
over  the  gray  stone  wall,  upward  into  the  sunlight  and  air,  lovingly 
casting  colour  and  charm  over  a  commonplace  scene,  and  gradually, 
silently,  spreading,  until  those  who  once  passed  it  by  as  an  insignificant 
shoot  now  bow  beneath  its  spell,  and  thank  God  for  its  beauty.  To 
me  it  portrays  a  character.  It  brings  before  me  one  who,  only  twelve 
months  ago,  loved  to  gather  those  tendrils,  to  copy  them  with  pencil 
or  brush,  to  weave  them  into  fair  scrolls  of  skilful  embroidery,  or  to 
wear  a  few  of  their  bright-tinted  leaves  clasped  on  her  black  velvet 
dress.  They  harmonised  with  the  rich  auburn  of  her  hair,  the  fair- 
ness of  her  complexion,  the  colour  on  her  cheek,  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  lines  of  her  roimd,  yet  lithe  and  slender,  figure. 

She  is  not  here  now.  As  those  leaves  fall  in  the  fulness  of  their 
beauty,  leaving  bareness,  blankness,  behind  them,  so  was  Vera  taken 
from  this  familiar  earth  before  her  hair  could  be  streaked  with  gray 
threads,  before  her  soft  voice  had  been  bereft  of  its  power  to  charm, 
before  her  small  feet  had  lost  their  nimbleness,  or  her  willing  hands 
their  magic  aptitude  to  blesa. 
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When  Vera  was  a  fairy  child,  her  bright  independence  and  daring 
impelled  her  to  deeds  which  it  was  sometimes  amusing,  sometimes 
terrifying,  to  witness.  Her  old  early  home  stood  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  village  street,  and  there  stretched  a  vine  in  and  out  amoncyst  the 
windows,  and  up  to  the  eaves  where  the  swallows  had  their  nests. 
One  day  she  had  poised  herself  on  the  bedroom  window-sill — little 
feet  daintily  on  tip-toe,  little  white  arms  outstretched  towards  a  clustef 
of  white  grapes  which  hung  temptingly  down  from  a  topmost  branch; 
The  dear  father  happened  to  see  his  child's  perilous  position  from 
below.  Though  alarmed,  as  well  he  might  be,  he  uttered  no  cry — 
spoke  no  word ;  but  with  quiet  swiftness  went  upstairs,  and  with  his 
strong,  manly  hand  drew  Fairy  in. 

I  think  there  was  a  crisis  in  her  spiritual  life  when  she  was  about 

seventeen.      In  regard  to  her  deeper  thoughts  and  feelings  she  was 

extremely  reticent       But  once  this  taciturnity  gave  way  in  my 

presence — mint;  why  could  I  not  help  her  better?    life  suddenly 

seemed  to  have  become  grave  to  her.     She  sorrowfully  said,  "  I  am 

not   living  for  any  really  worthy  purpose.      I  have  no  power — no 

courage.    My  sisters  are  clever  and  studious,  but  their  books  bewilder 

me.     I  don't  see  things  clearly."     My  reply  was  only  this,  "  We  are 

not  all  made  alike.    Find  out,  dear,  what  you  can  do,  and  do  it.    You 

will  make  a  niche  for  yourself."    She  needed  better  food  than  I  could 

give  her,  but  I  believe  my  dry  crust  helped  her  at  the  time.    The 

truth  is,  she  had  naturally  great  strength  of  will,  and  nobly  persevered 

in  any  task  she  took  in  hand.      To  these  qualities  she  added  a 

high-minded  ambition.  As  the  consciousness  of  latent  power  gradually 

awoke  within  her,  she  would  have  liked  a  larger  sphere  than  her  village 

life  could  find — ^^  some  great  thing  to  do,  or  secret  thing  to  know." 

Now  and  then  curt  speech  and  tokens  of  impatience  would  wound 

those  who  loved  her  best.      But  she  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 

Foant   of  Truth  and  Beauty,  and  learned  from  her  Saviour  the 

blessedness  of  nunistering  to  those  around  her — especially  in  their 

times  of  need.    Best  of  soul  was  not  realised  without  a  struggle ; 

she  needed  tender  dealing,  and  had  it.      But  throughout  the  inner 

conflict  her  supreme  longing  was  to  have  ''  the  true  light "  without 

any  doud  to  make  it  dim,  and  to  be  true  to  the  measure  of  hght 

which  was  vouchsafed  to  her.    And  the  light  did*  grow  stronger  in  her 

souL    It  came,  as  the  light  generally  does  come,  when  it  comes  most 

efifectively,  and  when  it  is  sure  to  be  put  to  its  best  use — came  in  th« 
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wake  of  preparation  wrought  by  sanctified  trial.  The  heavenly 
Father  sent  her  sorrow.  She  had  to  pass  by  the  cup  of  earthly  love 
when  it  seemed  to  be  just  within  reach,  though  she  would  fain  have 
taken  it.  And  then  the  dear  home  circle— one  of  the  happiest  in  the 
world — ^was  broken  in  upon  by  suffering  and  death.  She  had  to 
follow  a  lovely  sister  to  the  grave.  A  terrible  accid^it  to  another 
was  the  precursor  of  prolcMiged  pain  and  helplessness.  By-and-by, 
the  good  mother — ^how  good^  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  tell — ^was 
^ken  away.  But  Vera  came  forth  from  each  trial  the  unselfish  com- 
forter of  her  companions  in  grief — ^with  sympathies  quickened,  and 
with  eneigies  braced  for  action.  She  saw  that  work  had  to  be  done» 
and  that  she  must  not  sullenly  sit  down  in  rebellion  against  the 
heavenly  Father's  will  Were  they  not  Ckrisiimi  mourners  ?  And 
so  the  cheerfuhxess^  the  geniality,  of  the  home  must  still  be  cherished. 
Fresh  flowers  were  gathered  for  the  vases.  The  loveliest  mosses  and 
wild  blossoms  were  tastefully  distributed  about  the  rooms.  Poor 
neighbours  were  visited  and  cheered.  "  Were  they  not  cold  ?  Why 
not  start  a  blanket  club  ? "  The  idea  soon  became  a  beautiful  and 
permanent  reality. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  Vera  was  in  my  own  sick-room.  She 
entered  it  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  pretty 
painting  of  her  own  production  which  she  had  brought  to  show  me. 
My  restlessness  was  charmed  away  as  she  quietly  brightened  my 
neglected  fire,  and  then  sat  and  sweetly  chatted  over  some  needle- 
work. Among  other  things,  she  talked  of  her  "poor  friends  "  in  the 
far-away  village  among  the  hills.  ''Don't  you  think  they  have 
perceptions  of  beauty — ^those  poor  people — ^for  which  we  would  hardly 
give  them  credit  if  we  did  not  know  them  ?  A  short  time  ago  I 
went  to  see  old  Hodge  and  his  wife,  and  I  read  to  them  some  verses 
in  Bev.  xxl  '  Yes,  miss,'  said  he, '  thaJt  do  make  me  think  of  the 
other  evening.  I  was  coming  home  from  work,  and  the  sky  got  all 
red,  and  purple,  and  gold.  I  did  feel  it  quite  solemn-like.' "  Then 
she  told  me  of  the  young  men  and  women  whom  she  had  gathered 
together  for  the  practice  of  singing,  and  who  liked  to  style  themselves 
her  ''  choir."  In  these  ways,  and  in  many  others,  she  had  found  her 
t^obtruaiva  work.  All  around  her  loved  her,  and  no  wonder ;  for  her 
life,  had  the  holy  charm  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  and  of  a  Ghristlike 
gppdness. 

/  She  was  called  away  very  suddenly  to  the  heavenly  homA— one 
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evening  playing  with  her  bonny  little  nephew,  and  the  next  morning 
lying  marble  white  and  cold  in  the  awfulness  and  fairness  of  death. 
She  was  carried  from  the  scene  of  light  and  warmth  and  mirth,  and 
laid  in  suffering  on  her  bed  A  sister's  voice  said  to  her,  "  My  darling, 
you  will  die  before  sunrise.  The  doctor  says  so."  "  You  don't  mean 
that ! "  was  the  reply.  But  she  was  not  dismayed,  for  she  added :  "  I 
am  not  afraid.  I  trust  my  Saviour ; "  and  then  she  drew,  as  it  were, 
queenly  robes  about  her,  gave  messages  to  distant  ones,  turned 
lovingly  to  her  father  with  the  words :  "  For  your  sake  I  would  fain 
have  lived  longer ; "  said  to  all  who  were  around  her,  "  Meet  me  in 
heaven;  I  must  rest  now ; "  and  then  quietly  passed  into  the  spirit-land. 
Her  body,  decked  in  the  flowers  she  loved  so  well,  was  tenderly  carried 
by  the  hands  of  the  villagers  to  the  secluded  resting-place  under  the 
elm-trees  a  mile  away  from  her  home.  Bent  forms  and  tearful  faces 
lined  the  street,  and  followed  to  the  spot  where  she  was  laid;  and  ere 
nightfall  the  first  snow  of  winter  fell  on  her  grave. 

It  has  been  said :  "  Ofttimes  the  blank  places  of  earth  fill  the  eye^ 
more  than  the  peopled  places  of  heaven."  Why  do  we  not  let  faith 
paint  the  scene,  and  show  us  the  joy  of  those  we  have  lost  from  earth — 
the  freedom  of  their  spirits  and  the  harmonious  development  of  their 
character  in  the  perfect  home  above  ? 

Perhaps  some  young  souls  may  read  this  sketch,  and  may  find  some 
helpful  direction  and  stimulus  in  the  character  of  my  Vera.  Do 
they  find  fault  with  the  conditions  of  their  life,  and  think  that  in 
other  circumstances  they  could  be  useful  and  happy — could  lift 
themselves  up  into  sunshine,  and  unfold  the  latent  powers  of  which 
they  are  conscious  ?  Begin  just  where  you  are,  young  sister. 
Perhaps  there  is  even  now  in  your  family  circle  a  lonely  one — feeling 
the  weight  of  years — eyes  dim — feeble  health,  rendering  a  half- 
imprisonment  in  the  house  a  necessity,  until  the  mind  once  sparkling 
and  -alert,  is  weary.  Can  you  not  for  such  a  depressed  and  saddened 
one  do  something  out  of  the  abundance  and  splendour  of  your 
youthful  energy  ?  Verily  you  can  do  much.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  only  far  away  heathen,  or  the  poor  of  your  own  locality, 
need  kindly  ministrations.  Such  may  seem  to  be  beyond  your  power. 
Just  where  you  are,  and  just  now,  you  will  find  your  work,  if  you 
sincerely  seek  it  The  rest  will  unfold;  for  God  has  placed  you 
where,  at  least  for  the  present,  you  can  be  shaped  and  zaoalded  to 

His  ideal 
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My  eye  leets  ^ain  on  the  "creeper"  opposite  my  window,  and  I 
see  how  attractive  it  makes  the  blank,  nnlovely  wall.  Let  as  all 
try  to  fill  the  lesser  or  larger  space  which  God  has  given  to  ub  with 
heauty,  remembering  that,  to  do  so,  we  must  be  receptive  of  that  true 
Light  which  has  come  into  the  world,  and  which  is  evermore  ready 
to  shine  into,  and  through,  and  hack  firom,  the  deepest  recesses  of  oar 
mysterious  nature.  Ellek  LiMTON. 


|lltistra£ums  from  a  ^rtori^tr's  ^ote-troolt. 


CTING  on  the  advice  of  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of 

the  present  day,  I  have  formed  the  habit  of  carrying  aboot 

with  me  a  small  note-book  in  which  I  put  down  any 

illustrations  of  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  may  be 

su^ested  by  what  I  read,  or  hear,  or  see.    These  illustia- 

tions  I  usually  write  out  fully,  just  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 

mind,  bo  that  they  shall  be  ready  for  immediate  use  in  the  pulpit,  in 

the  class-room,  or  on  the  platform.    This  habit  I  have  found  to  be  so 

beneficial  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  earnestly  recommending  it  to  all 

ministers,  lay-preacheis,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  who  may  read 

these  pages.    The  following  illustrations  are  taken  at  random  from 

my  note-book,  and  are  given  without  any  regard  to  logical  seqaence 


1.  Diaagreedhle  Gkristiaru, 

Walking  in  my  garden  in  the  early  spring,  I  noticed  the  sward  all 
dotted  over  with  little  heaps  of  mould.  On  removing  some  of  these 
with  my  foot,  I  observed  that  each  of  them  had  been  thrown  up  by 
an  earth-worm,  of  whose  existence  I  had  not  otherwise  dreamt. 
"  Ah ! "  I  thought  to  myself,  "  how  many  people  are  there  in  oar 
churches  like  these  earth-worms,  who  are  never  seen  in  any  active 
Christian  experience,  and  the  only  proof  of  whose  existence  is  to  be 
found  in  the  .dirt  they  raise." 

2.  Humility  a  Condition  ofSuccets  in  Chrittian  Work. 

In  passing  through  the  south  of  Lincolnshire,  I  saw  in  a  field  a 
number  of  men  and  boys  at  work.  Each  of  them  was  provided  with 
a  piece  of  cloth,  which  he  spread  on  the  wet  soil  and  then  knelt 
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upoxL  Only  by  so  doing  could  the  work  which  required  the  careful 
use  of  the  hands  be  successfully  accomplished.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  Christian  work^  to  do  which  aright  requires  that  we  stoop, 
that  we  lay  aside  our  dignities,  and  go  down  upon  our  knees.  It  is 
only  as  we  humble  ourselves  that  we  can  see  our  work  distinctly, 
and  do  it  efifectively, 

3.  Tht  Binding  Power  of  Christian  Love. 
As  the  silica  binds  the  loose  and  separate  pebbles  into  a  compact 
conglomerate  hard  enough  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  city  traffic, 
so  Christian  love  cements  persons  of  various  characters  and  disposi- 
tions into  a  firm,  harmonious  whole,  which  the  rude  contacts  of  the 
world  fail  to  disturb  or  break.  The  Christian  Church  is  strong  just 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

4.  Harmful  Criticism  of  Ood. 

It  is  possible  so  to  sift  or  filter  a  sunbeam  as  to  intercept  its  heat, 
and  to  allow  its  light  to  pass  unhindered.  So  it  is  possible  to  criticise 
and  analyse  the  attributes  of  God  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  from 
the  heart  their  warmth-giving  influence,  and  to  let  their  cold  light 
only  pass  into  the  intellect 

5.  The  Character  soon  Ruined. 

The  wood  which  took  many  years  to  grow  in  the  forest  may  be 

burnt  to  ashes  in  a  few  moments  in  a  stove ;  and  the  character  which 

has  been  the  result  of  long  care  and  culture  may  be  blasted  by  a 

few  brief  revels. 

6.  Ood!s  Love  like  Light. 

As  a  beam  of  sun-light  sent  through  a  room  will  at  once  reveal 

numberless  motes  floating  in  the  air  of  the  room,  so  a  ray  of  Divine 

love  let  into  the  heart  will  immediately  make  visible  to  us  a  cloud  of 

imperfections  of  which  we  were  before  entirely  unaware. 

7.  Tlu  Need  of  Wisdom  in  Trial. 
While  visiting  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  set  out  early  one  morning  for 
a  walk  over  one  of  the  rockiest  and  most  romantic  parts  of  the 
coast  For  the  first  three  or  four  miles  the  way  was  well  defined, 
and,  with  gorgeous  hiUs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  broad  blue  sea 
on  the  other,  the  walk  was  exquisitely  pleasant  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, there  came  creeping  lazily  over  the  downs  a  dense  dark  fog, 
which  soon  rendered  walking  exceedingly  perilous.  Winding  among 
huge    masses  of    detached  rock   were   several  paths,  but  it  was 
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impossible  to  discern  whither  they  tended.  Eolling  close  by,  but  no 
longer  visible,  was  the  treacherous  sea,  and  one  misstep  would  have 
plunged  us  into  its.  fatal  depths.  This  circumstance  brought  very 
vividly  before  my  mind  the  position  into  which  Christian  people  are 
sometimes  brought  on  their  way  to  heaven.  They  go  on  for  months, 
perhaps  for  years,  and  the  road  is  plain  before  them ;  nothing  occurs 
to  perplex  their  minds  or  to  harass  their  hearts.  Then,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, there  comes  a  change  in  their  experience ;  darkness  settles 
down  upon  their  prospects ;  they  find  themselves  at  a  spot  where 
many  paths  branch  out  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  they  fear  to 
move  a  step  lest  the  path  they  choose  should  quickly  bring  them  to 
the  verge  of  some  terrible  abyss,  into  which  they  may  fall  and  be 
lost.  This  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  It  is  true  to  the  heart  and  life 
of  thousands.  We  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  may  be  true  to  the  heart 
and  life  of  some  of  us.  Truly,  in  such  circumstanceSj  there  is,  on 
our  part,  the  deepest  need  of  wisdom. 

8.  The  Use  of  Affliction  and  Adversity, 

AfBiction  and  adversity  are  not,  as  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  sup- 
pose, the  mere  random  strokes  of  a  blind  Fate.  They  are  rather  the 
wisely  chosen  means  whereby  the  Father  of  our  spirits  seeks  to  find 
His  way  into  our  hearts,  and  to  bless  us  with  His  love.  Here  is  a 
pool  in  the  depth  of  a  forest.  It  might  be  very  lovely,  very  beauti- 
ful ;  but  it  is  closed  in  with  high  trees  and  thick  brushwood,  so  that 
the  beams  of  the  sun  cannot  pierce  through  to  its  surface,  and  it  is 
dull  and  stagnant,  and  what  vegetation  there  is  around  its  margin  is 
weak  and  sickly.  But  a  storm  arises,  and  some  of  the  trees  that  • 
girdle  the  pool  fall  with  a  crash.  And  now  what  a  change  I  Through 
the  gaps  which  the  storm  has  made  the  sun  shines  in  upon  the  pool,and 
its  waters  become  bright,  and  the  drooping  flowers  and  grasses  around 
it  lift  themselves  up  to  greet  the  light,  and,  by-and-by,  the  pool 
becomes  a  gem  of  beauty,  fringed  with  the  greenest  vegetation,, 
scented  with  the  sweetest  odours,  and,  like  a  perfect  mirror,  reflecting 
all  the  exquisite  loveliness  that  surrounds  it.  Even  so  affliction  and 
adversity  are  often  sent  as  storms  to  clear  away  the  dense  growths 
of  selfishness  and  worldliness  which  are  hemming  in  our  souls,  and 
to  let  into  our  souls  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  that  we 
may  become  spiritually  bright  and  beautiful,  covered  over  with  all 
sweet,  and  fair,  and  comely  graces.      This,  I  say,  is  the  purpose  of 
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Grod  in  ordaining  for  ns  affliction  and  adyeisitv.  He  pulls  down  our 
dearest  projects.  He  takes  from  us  our  fondest  loves^  He  crushes 
into  the  dust  our  loftiest  hopes^  that  He  may  make  a  way  for  Him* 
self  to  get  to  our  hearts  with  life,  with  blessedness,  and  with  peace. 
But  how  often  do  we  fail  to  perceive  this !  We  think  that  all  these 
things,  these  disappointments,  losses,  troubles,  are  against  us ;  and  so 
we  blind  ourselves  to  the  good  they  are  designed  to  do  us ;  we  miss 
the  benign  and  blessed  issues  they  are  meant  to  work  out  for  us. 

9.  Doing  Good  TJnconsdoudy, 

A  great  deal  of  the  good  we  do  is  done  unconsciously,  without  any 
intention  on  our  part.  We  are  in  this  respect  like  the  bees  that  come 
to  our  gardens  in  summer,  seeking  honey  for  their  own  behoof,  and 
yet  all  the  while  unconsciously  gathering  pollen  about  their  bodies 
and  carrying  it  from  blossom  to  blossom,  and  in  this  way  really 
fertilising  the  sensitive  carpels  of  the  flowers  they  visit.  We  often  go 
to  our  fellow-men  with  no  purpose  whatever  of  imparting  to  them  any 
spiritual  good ;  but  if  we  carry  about  with  us  the  pure  and  gracious 
influences  of  a  Christlike  character  we  shall,  without  knowing  it  or 
meaning  it,  become  the  instruments  of  blessing  to  them.  By  the 
undesigned  efPeots  of  our  spiritual  goodness  we  shall  impregnate  their 
hearts  with  good;  through  contact  with  us  they  will,  by-and-by, 
bring  forth  beauty  and  fruit 

10.  The  Advantages  of  Early  Piety. 

The  young  should  bear  in  mind,  not  only  that  it  is  easier  to  become 
pious  in  early  life,  but  also  that  the  piety  itself  will  have  in  it  more 
of  strength  and  stability  than  that  which  may  be  of  later  growth. 
There  are  some  trees  that  send  out  in  their  youth  a  deep-descending 
root,  and  are  called  in  consequence  tap-rooted.  These  trees  have  a 
much  firmer,  stronger  grip  of  the  soil  than  others,  and  hence,  in  the 
time  of  storm,  when  others  are  torn  out  of  their  places  by  the  wind 
and  flung  down  upon  the  ground,  they  stand  erect  with  comparatively 
little  loss.  If  you  would  have  in  after-life  a  piety  which  shall  be 
stable  enough  to  withstainl  the  fierce  gusts  of  temptation  that  will 
come  sweeping  around  you,  then  it  is  essential  that  now,  in  the  season 
of  youth,  when  giowth  is  swift  and  decided,  you  strike  deep  down 
into  the  rich  soil  of  God's  truth  the  strong  roots  of  a  living,  healthful 
faitlL 
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11.  Thd  Way  in  V)hick  Kivdnus  shoiUd  be  Done, 

The  very  method  of  imparting  a  blessing  is  often  itself  a  blessing. 

The  very  manner  in  which  a  kindness  is  shown  is  frequently  of  more 

value  than  the  kindness  itself.    And  yet  how  many  are  the  instances 

in  which  we  seek  to  give  help  to  others  and  never  think  of  the  way 

in  which  our  help  can  be  most  fittingly  rendered !    The  consequence 

is  that  not  tinfrequently  we  discourage  where  we  meant  to  inspirit, 

and  wound  where  we  meant  to  heal    lake  Cowper's  rose,  the  objects 

of  our  compassion  and  attention  are  worse  instead  of  being  better 

for  our  aid. 

^  I  hastily  adzed  it|  unfit  as  it  was, 

For  a  nosegay  all  drippung  and  drowned, 
And  swinging  it  radely,  too  rudely,  alas  1 

I  snapped  it — it  fell  to  the  ground. 
Just  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind.'' 

12.  The  Peril  of  Lofty  Spirituol  Experiences. 

Every  spiritual  feeling  carries  with  it  a  great  peril.  Every  sublime 
lieight  indicates  the  possibility  of  a  tremendous  fall.  Some  months 
ago  I  was  visiting  the  ruins  of  an  English  castle.  I  ascended  to  the 
highest  point  that  was  accessible,  and  there  revelled  in  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  landscape  that  stretched  for  miles  around.  When  I 
came  down  I  was  told  that  a  few  weeks  before  a  young  gentleman, 
then  on  his  wedding  tour,  while  standing  on  the  same  height,  became 
so  entranced  with  the  spectacle  before  him  that  he  forgot  the  narrow 
strip  of  stone  on  which  he  was  standing,  and,  by  one  false  step,  lost 
his  balance,  and  fell  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  was  taken  up  in  an 
insensible  and  dying  state.  When  the  story  was  related  to  me  I 
tiiought : — ^" Ah !  what  a  lesson  is  there  in  that  mournful  incident 
for  the  Christian  in  his  highest  moods  and  his  loftiest  ranges  of 
experience."  How  is  it  with  you,  my  readers  ?  Is  your  spiritual  life 
high  and  bounding  ?  Are  you  living  on  a  lofty  plane  of  spiritual 
prosperity  and  enjoyment  ?  If  so,  be  watchful ;  take  heed  to  your 
ways ;  rely  not  on  your  supposed  security ;  your  feet  are  still  snared 
with  perils,  and  one  wrong  step,  taken  in  a  moment  of  thought- 
lessness, may  bring  you  down,  and,  because  great  is  your  height,  great 
will  be  your  falL  B.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
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£  greatly  regret  that  the  pressure  on  our  space  durmg  last  year 
precluded  the  possibility  of  our  devoting  even  a  single  page  to 
missionary  work  not  connected  with  the  denomination  to  which 
we  belong.  Our  own  society  chronicles  its  history  monthly  in  the 
HercUdj  which  we  are  proud  to  associate  with  our  own  magazine. 
Other  societies  are  busy  in  various  parts  of  the  missionary  field.  We  watch  their 
progress  with  sympathetic  interest,  and  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  the  measure  of 
Divine  blessing  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them.  We  will  endeavour  this  year  to 
supply  the  information  concerning  their  operations  which  we  were  last  year  com- 
pelled to  omit — ^much,  we  are  sure,  to  the  regret  of  many  of  our  readers. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  recently  held 
their  seventy-second  anniversary  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  reports  testified  to 
steady  prosperity.  The  Board  has  seventeen  missions  under  its  supervision.  The 
chief  of  these  are  in  Africa,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  India.  The  Zulu  Mission  has 
been  reinforced,  and  a  new  work  has  been  successfully  started  at  Bih^.  Of  the  work 
in  Japan  the  account  was  most  encouraging.  "  There  has  never  been  anything  like 
it  in  the  history  of  modem  missions.  No  meetings  are  so  largely  attended  and  so 
fall  of  interest  as  those  where  the  new  religion  is  discussed.  In  the  matter  of  self- 
support  and  aggressive  work  on  their  own  part,  among  students  and  churches,  the 
Japanese  lead  all  others.  Of  ninety  young  men  in  the  Kioto  Training  School, 
eighty-one  are  meeting  their  own  expenses,  a  thing  quite  without  precedent  in  the 
missioBB  of  the  Board.''  In  the  Turkish  empire  the  Board  has  ninety-four  churches, 
with  6,726  members,  and  thirty-nine  seminaries,  collies,  and  high-schools  for  the 
Christian  education  of  youth.  We  rejoice  to  read  that  1,000  young  men  are 
ttijoying  the  advantages  of  higher  education,  and  that  *'  the  one  small  school  for 
girls  at  Constantinople  twenty  years  ago  is  represented  to-day  by  eighteen  semi- 
naries, with  nearly  700  pupils,  and  very  many  common  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
country."  During  the  past  year,  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  benighted 
empire  has  been  '*  three-fold  greater  than  ever  before."  The  Board  has  added 
forty  missionaries  to  its  staff,  and  nineteen  others  are  "  under  appointment,  soon 
to  go  fortL" 

The  Ohurch  Mitaianary  Intelligencer  for  December  contains  a  large  amount  of 
deeply-interesting  information.  We  can  only  very  briefly  summarise  the  principal 
fftctB.  From  a  valuable  paper,  entitled  '*  Religious  and  other  Statistics  of  Sierra 
Leone,"  where  missionaiy  work  has  been  carried  on,  with  varying  success,  for 
about  eighty  years,  we  learn  that,  according  the  census  of  last  April,  "  the  popu- 
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lation  on  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  including  BritiBh  Quiab,  is  now  returned 
at  56,862,  which,  when  the  adjacent  islands  and  British  Sherbro  are  included,  is 
raised  to  a  total  of  60,546.  Of  this  population,  the  Cfliurch  of  England  claims 
18,860 ;  the  Wesleyans  of  all  denominations,  17,098 ;  Lady  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, 2,717  ;  the  Baptists,  about  400 ;  the  Boman  Catholics,  369— total  39,444. 
There  are  5,178  Mohammedans.  The  remainder  of  the  population  (amounting  to 
nearly  16,000)  is  pagan — about  one-half  of  which  is  in  Quiah  and  Sherbro — 
recently  added  to  our  British  possessions,  to  be  regarded  ^  as  missionary  fields,  in 
which  the  energies  of  the  native  Church  should  develop  themselves."  In 
reviewing  the  history  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Mission,  the  writer  says  :  "With  all  its 
imperfections,  the  colony  is  a  witness  for  Christ ;  it  is  a  triumph  over  flagrant 
and  most  abominable  evils.  .  .  .  There  have  been  in  it  noble  instances  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  the  more  remarkable  from  the  deplorable  surround- 
ings in  which  they  have  shone  forth."  He  admits  that  there  are  "  shortcomings 
in  Sierra  Leone  Christianity,''  but  asks  for  ''  a  reasonable  allowance  for  human 
infirmity,  for  the  evil  example  of  Europeans  as  well  as  pagans,  for  the  manifold 
temptations  from  within  and  without  assailing  those  who  may  in  some  sense  be 
considered  as  neophytes  in  the  midst  of  heathenism."  '*  Upon  a  retrospect  of  the 
past  there  is  good  hope  for  the  future."  A  new  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  been  established  by  the  Bev.  S.  Trivett,  near  Fort  Macleod,  among  the 
Blood  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  famous  Blackfeet  The  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan 
has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  visit  to  this  people,  of  the  reception 
he  met  with,  of  the  heathenism  in  which  they  are  living,  and  of  the  prospects  of 
the  work  newly  undertaken.  "There  never  was,"  he  says,  "in  the  history  of 
Indian  Missions  in  British  North  America  so  fair  an  opening  for  winning  the  souls 
of  so  many  thousand  heathens  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  Society  has  now, 
after  four  or  five  years  of  over-supply  of  men,  relatively  to  means,  to  put  forth  an 
earnest  appeal  for  additional  missionaries — ^some  to  fill  vacancies,  and  others  to 
enter  upon  new  fields  of  labour. 

The  December  number  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  London  MissUmary  Society  opens 
with  a  valuable  paper  on  Educational  Work  in  the  Society's  Calcutta  Mission.  A 
noble  building,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  was  erected  some  years  ago,  in 
which  750  youths  and  young  men  are  daily  instructed  in  the  Gospel.  These  pupils 
are  not  separated  from  their  homes,  into  which  they  undoubtedly  introduce  not  a 
little  of  the  leavening  influence  of  Christian  truth.  The  prrmary  objects  of  the 
institution  are  "  the  conversion  of  the  senior  students  to  Christ,  and  the  raising 
up  of  a  thoroughly  trained  native  ministry.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  indirect 
results,  the  opening  of  branch  schools  and  rural  missions  by  native  misraonaries 
trained  in  the  institution,  special  services  for  English-speaking  Hindoos  in  the 
large  lecture-room,  and  also  the  advancement  of  female  education."  The  import- . 
ance  of  these  objects  is  seen  at  a  glance  ;  and  the  last  two  are  certainly  not  less 
important  than  the  others.     The  lecture-room  services  have  only  recently  been 
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established,  and  they  originated  in  the  ascertained  fact  that  many  would  attend 
who  would  be  disinclined  or  afraid  to  go  to  a  church  or  chapel.  As  to  the  last 
item,  we  can  easOy  believe  the  statement  that, "  but  for  the  progress  of  educational 
work  amongst  the  men,  female  education  would  still  be  as  impossible  as  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago."  "  Until  recently  female  education  has  depended  almost 
entirely  on  Christian  teachers  or  Christian  superintendence ;  but  this  state  of 
things  will  soon  alter  when  secular  schools  become  more  numerous."  Of  course, 
the  danger  is  that  infidelity  may  gain  a  footing  amongst  the  women  before 
Christianity  can  be  brought  to  bear.  To  obviate  this  danger  the  Church  must 
bestir  itself.  The  London  Missionary  Society's  work  in  Central  Africa  has  to  con- 
tend with  painful  adversities.  Another  of  the  little  band  of  labourers  there — the 
Rev.  D.  Williams,  of  Urambo — died  on  September  24th,  from  the  effects  of  sun- 
stroke, ten  months  after  his  arrival,  and  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  his 
appointment  to  missionary  work.  The  Rev.  W.  Griffith^  the  only  missionary  left 
at  the  stations  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  was,  by  the  last  account,  stricken  down  with 
fever.  I>r.  Southon  is  now  virtually  alone  in  the  Central  African  Mission. 
These  sad  events,  however,  are  rousing  the  Society  to  renewed  and  still  more 
enei^getic  zeal  on  behalf  of  this  important  region.  Native  pastoral  work  is 
vigorously  and  successfully  maintained  in  South  Travancore.  The  massacre  of 
twelve  persons,  including  four  native  teachers,  at  Kalo,  New  Guinea,  in  March 
last,  has  not  deterred  others  from  entering  the  service.  Application  for  successors 
was  made  to  the  Society  Islands  Institution,  when  all  the  students  deemed  eligible 
readily  offered  themselves.  The  choice  was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  ordination 
took  place  in  July,  in  the  church  at  Raiatea.  Mr.  G.  H.  Macfarlane,  a  Bother- 
ham  College  student  was  ordained  for  mission  work  at  Vizagapatam,  South  India, 
in  Eglington  Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  6th  of  November,  and,  with  four  others 
connected  with  the  missionary  staff,  left  for  India  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Horton,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Horton,  of  Bradford,  was 
designated  for  mission  work  at  Coimbatore,  South  India,  in  her  father's  chapel  on 
November  2l8t 
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SuvBAY  Mcsixos.  Illustrated.  Lon- 
don :  Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin. 
This  handsome  volume  is  one  of  the 
most  appropriate  gift-books  of  the 
season,  and  will  prove  not  less  useful 
than  acceptable  to  those  who  are  for- 
tnnate  enough  to  secure  it.  It  contains 
a  large  and  varied  selection  of  readings 
— didactic,  devotional,  and  consolatory 
— ^in  poetry  and  in  prose  from  the  best 


English  writers,  whose  names,  how- 
ever, ought  to  have  been  appended  to 
their  pieces.  The  selections  have  been 
skilfully  and  judiciously  made,  and 
admirably  illustrate  the  great  doctrines 
of  Scripture,  as  well  as  its  more  pro- 
minent incidents.  They  are  full  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  counsel  in  relation 
to  our  duties  in  the  various  relationships 
of  life,  and  suggest  the  true  answer  to 
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oar  deepest  needs.  Well  known  events 
of  Church  history  are  graphicallj 
described,  while  here  and  there  we 
come  across  short  stories  in  which  our 
young  folks  wiU  heartily  delight  For 
family  reading  no  book  of  higher  worth 
has  ever  been  published,  and,  in  view 
of  its  combination  of  excellences,  we 
know  of  none  equal  to  it.  There  is 
not  a  dull  page  in  it  From  first  to 
last  it  is  bright  and  genial,  and  will 
tend  to  make  our  homes  pure,  peaceful, 
and  happy.  The  illustrations,  many  of 
them  full-page,  are  specially  line.  A 
number  of  them  are  after  pictures  from 
the  great  masters.  They  are  fully  as 
varied  as  the  readings,  and  comprise 
Biblical  incidents  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Oriental  manners  and 
customs,  memorable  historical  scenes, 
aspects  of  nature,  and  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  spiritual  life.  The  volume 
is  sure  to  become  a  favourite  for  general 
and  family  reading.  The  study  of  its 
illustrations  will  be  no  mean  education 
in  art,  while  its  words  of  truth  and 
wisdom  will  give  invaluable  aid  in 
matters  of  more  transcendent  im- 
portance. 


The  Life  of  Christ.  By  F.  W. 
Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Popular 
Edition.  London:  Cassell,  Petter& 
Qalpin. 
The  publishers  have  conferred  an  im- 
mense boon  on  thousands  of  English 
readers  by  the  issue  of  this  cheap  edition 
of  the  most  popular  book  of  our  age. 
No  contemporary  work  of  any  kind  has 
had  so  marvellous  a  circulation  as  Canon 
Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ"  Its  success  is 
altogether  unique,  and  the  demand  for 
it  has  in  no  degree  abated.  The  present 
edition  contains  the  text  complete,  and 
omits  simply  the  notes  and  appendices, 
which  are  of  great  value  to  the  scholar, 


but  of  little  interest  to  the  majority  of 
readers.  The  work  is  now  brought 
within  general  reach,  and  ought  certainly 
to  secure  a  place  in  every  household  in 
the  land.  Sunday-school  teachers  and 
elder  scholars  will  rejoice  in  the  enter- 
prise of  the  publishers,  who  have  thus 
rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  make 
this  really  great  and  brilliant  work  their 
own. 


PsALHS  AND  Hymns,  with  Supplement, 
for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Wor- 
ship ;  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination.  London  :  J. 
Haddon  &  Co.,  3,  Bouverie  Street 
Fleet  Street 
Wb  have  just  received  a  superbly 
printed,  bound,  and  ornamented  copy 
of  this  admirable  collection  of  hymns. 
It  ijj  truly  "  a  thing  of  beauty."  The 
collection  is  worthy  of  the  form  and 
style  in  which  it  is  thus  issued.  It  is 
perfectly  convenient  and  safe  for 
ordinary  use,  and  yet  it  would  grace 
the  most  elegant  drawing-room  table  in 
the  land.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  hope  that  our  denomina- 
tion will  be  true  to  the  interests  of  this 
excellent  publication.  It  has  had,  and 
still  continues  to  have,  a  large  sale.  It 
is  adequate  in  every  respect  to  the  re* 
quirements  of  any  Baptist  congrega- 
tion. It  is  not  a  private  speculation 
for  money-making  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  its  entire  profits,  as  our 
readers  know,  are  distributed  amongst 
the  needy  widows  of  deceased  Baptbt 
ministers  and  missionaries,  and  a  very 
large  sum  has  been  already  thus  appro- 
priated, some  ;£300  of  which  has  been 
given  to  the  widows  of  ministers  con- 
nected with  the  ''General  Baptist '^ 
section  of  the  body.  We  make  these 
remarks  because  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  efforts  are  not  wanting  to 
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supplant  "  Psalms  and  Hymns "  in 
qaarters  where  that  collection  would 
most  naturally  be  used.  This  is  to  us 
a  Diatter  of  sincere  regret,  and  we  take 
the  liberty  of  urging  our  friends  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  it. 


The   Baptist    Visitor  :    a   Monthly 
Magazine  for    Church   and    Home. 
Loudon  :    Baptist  Tract  and   Book 
Society,  Castle  Street,  and  Cursitor 
Street. 
Wb  have  before  us  the  January  number 
of  this  publication,  and  are  glad  to  see 
it  not  only  enhuged,  but  improved  in 
various  respects.    It  is  openly  denomi- 
national, and  should  be  the  more  wel- 
come to  Baptists  on  that  account.    It 
is  exceedingly  cheap — costing  only  one 
halfpenny  per  month.      The  number 
contains  excellent  articles  by  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Booth,  H.  Kitching,  Dr.  Mac- 
laren.  Dr.   Culroes,  and  J.  H.  Cooke, 
a  hymn  by  Mr.  Spuigeon,  and  a  good 
tone  set  to  words  by  Mr.  Cooke.    The 
remainder  of  the  space  is  filled  up  by 
telling  anecdotes   and   pithy  extracts. 
It  can  be  easily  "  localised ''  at  a  very 
moderate  cost,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
aecare  a   liberal   local    profit,  which 
might  be  applied  to  Church  or  Sunday 
School  purposes. 


TH£      NeWSB     CBinCISK     AND     THB 

Analogy  of  Faith  :   a  Beply  to 
Lectures   by  W.  Bobertson  Smith, 
M.A.,  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church.    By  Robert  Watts, 
D.D.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
Mr.   Robertson    Smith   has   gained 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  unen- 
viable notoriety  by  his  very  free  critical 
handling  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by 
the  penalty  which   has  been  visited 
upon  him    for    the  liberties  he  has 
taken  with  Sacred  Books  at  the  hands 


of  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  under 
whom  he  had  to  serve.    It  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  here  to  discuss  the  treatment 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.    The 
Presbyterian    Churches    of    Scotland 
allow  but  little  scope  for  free  and  inde- 
pendent thought  amongst  their  min- 
isters.   Whether  the  restrictions  they 
impose  are  likely  to  keep  down  error, 
and  to  conserve  truth,  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubtful    At  any  rate,  most  of  the  free 
Churches  on  this  side  the  border  manage 
to  remain  tolerably  orthodox  without 
them.     Apart,    however,    from    this 
question,  it  is  clear  that  when  power- 
ful religious  thinkers,  who  add  to  their 
intellectual  capacity  high  scholarship 
and  large  research,  diverge  from  the 
lines  which  are  considered  to  lead  to 
right  and  safe  conclusions,  the  thing 
most  needful  to  be  done  is  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  into  which  they  have  been 
betrayed,  and  the  corrections  of  which 
those  mistakes   are    susceptible.    Mr. 
Robertson    Smith    has    a   formidable 
opponent  in  Dr.  Watts,    who  is  the 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the 
Qeneral   Assembly's  College,    Belfast. 
The  work  before  us  is  a  formal  reply 
to  the  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Smith,  in 
Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow,  before  laige 
audiences,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
*'  give  to  the  Scottish  public  an  oppor- 
tunity of  understanding  the  position  of 
the  newer  criticism  in  order  that  they 
might  not  condemn  it  unheard."    As 
Dr.  Watts  puts  it,  "the  delivery  of 
these  lectures  was  simply  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Free  Church 
Conmiission  in  the  p^vious  October, 
suspending     the    author    'from    the 
ordinary  work  of  his  chair  in  Aberdeen,' 
to  the  general  tribunal  of '  the  Scottish 
public' "    Mr.  Smith's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  Old  Testament  lustQiy   has 
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not  been  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 
Answers  to  his  sometimes  subtle,  but 
oftentimes  extremely  rash,  reasoning 
have  cropped  up  here  and  there ;  but 
we  have  nowhere  met  with  so  complete 
and  exhaustive  a  replj  as  that  which 
Dr.  Watts'  admirable  volume  contains. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  matters  in  dispute  ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  looked  at  them  and 
apprehended  them,  we  unhesitatingly 
reject  the  destructive  criticism  which 
Dr.  Watts  has  so  vigorously  attacked, 
and^accept  the  older  and  sounder  belief 
which  he  has  so  ably  defended. 

Thb  Christian  Wife  and  Mistress. 
The  Thirty- first  Chapter  of  Proverbs 
applied  to  Modem  Times.    By  Mrs. 
Stevenson.    Second  Edition.    Edin- 
burgh :  Macniven  &  Wallace. 
Good  use  is  made  of  the  words  of  the 
wise  man  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
The  book  is  a  little  one,  but,  probably, 
ther  more  likely  on  that  account  to 
make  its  way  amongst  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended.      Girls  contemplating 
marriage,  and  newly-married  women, 
might   be  the   better   fitted    for   the 
pleasures,    trials,    and    responsibilities 
awaiting    them    by    giving   to    it   a 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  perusaL 


Ak  Account  of  the  Latino  of  the 
Memorial  Stone  of  the  Short- 
wood  Chapel,  Nailsworth,   and 
OF  the  Closing  Services  in  the 
Chapel  now  removed;  containiDg 
an  Address  by  E.  B.  Underbill,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  and  Two  Sermons  by  the 
Pastor,  James  Cave.    London  :  Yates 
Alexander  &  Shepheaid. 
This  interesting  little  publication  is 
the  fitting  memorial  of  an  event  which 
is  sufficiently  indicated  on  the  title- 
page.    The  members  of  tlie  church  and 


congregation  at  Shortwood  Chapel, 
together  with  all  other  Christian 
people  living  in  its  vicinity,  will 
naturally  prize  it ;  but  Baptists  in  other 
ports  of  the  kingdom  would  read  it  with 
pleasure,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  at 
Shortwood  has  a  worthy  history.  Mr. 
Cave's  Sermons  are  not  only  intrinsi- 
cally good,  but  perfectly  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  whilst  Dr..  Underbill's 
reminiscences  are  intensely  interestiDg. 

Le  Nouvbau  Testament  ds  Notre 
Seigneur  Jesus  Christ.     Traduc- 
tion Kouvelle  d'apr^s  le  Texte  Grec 
par  Louis  S^ond,  Docteor  en  Theo- 
logie.    Elliot  Stock. 
A  NEW  French  version  of   the  New 
Testament,  which   has    the  merit  of 
general  fidelity.    Indeed,  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  strength  and  clearness 
have  sometimes  been  sacxifioed  by  the 
translator  to  a  too  strict,  and   conse- 
quently, in  some  measure,  a  misleading, 
Uterality. 

Le  Voyage  du  Chretien  vers 
L'!^ternit£  Bienhenreuse.  Par 
J.  Banyan.  Elliot  Stock. 
We  hope  that  the  immortal  allegoTy  of 
the  immortal  dreamer  may  become  as 
popular  in  France  as  it  has  long  been 
in  England,  though  probably  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  this  hope  to  be 
realized.  Bunyan's  idiomatic  English 
cannot  be  adequately  translated  into 
French.  Perhaps  the  work  bas  been 
done  in  the  version  before  us  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done ;  but  the  book  loses  very 
much  of  its  characteristic  power  by 
being  transferred  to  a  language  which 
is  incapable  of  adequately  representing 
it  Many  of  the  titles  to  the  illustra- 
tions are  given  in  bad  French.  Never- 
theless, the  version  deserves  confidence, 
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andwewi;^!  for  it  a  lajige  eircolatiim 
and  zich.  spiritiial  lesnlts. 


A  LlOHTHOUSB  SIbBPKB  fob  ▲  NlOHIy 

and  Other  Stories.  By  Bobert 
Bichaidfion,  B. A.,  Author  of  ''  The 
Young  Giagsman,"  '<  Phil's  Cham- 
pion," &c 
A  Little  Australian  Gjrl  ;  or,  The 
Babes  in  the  Bush;"  and  Jim,  a 
Little  Nigger.  By  Robert  Bichard- 
fton,  B.A. 
The    Two    Bbothebs.     By    Bobert 

Richaidson. 
The  Best  of  CH03fS,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  Bobert  Bichardson, 
B^  Edinbuigh:  Oliphant,  Ander* 
Bon  &  Fexrier. 
FouB  pretty  little  story-books,  which 
cor  young  people  are  siire  to  read  with 
interest  and  protiL  There  are  three 
stories  in  the  first  voluxne,  two  in  the 
second,  one  in  the  third,  and  six  in  the 
foart|i,  and  they  are  thnllingly  illustra- 
tive of  youthful  courage  combined  and 
sweetened  with  the  highest  nobleness  of 
disposition.  The  '' Lighthouse  Keeper," 
the  "  Best  of  Chums,"  and  "  Going  for 
a  Doctor,"  are  reprints  from  LitJ^JU  Folks, 
Mr.  Richardson  needs  no  introduction 
to  our  readers.  We  will  only  say, 
theiefDre,  that  he  has  given  his  twelve 
stories  in  these  four  little  volumes  in 
the  graphic  style  which  is  usual  with 
Hm,  and  that  they  are  all  full  of  healthy 
feeling. 

The  Little    Gleaiier  :    a   Monthly 

Magasine  for  the  Young.    London  : 

Houlston.    &    Sons,    7,    Paternoster 

Buildings. 

The  completed  volume  for  1881  shows 

that  this  very  excellent  serial  maintains 

all  the  fine  features  for  which  it  is 

well  known*        Biblical     exposition, 

aoecdote,   natoial  history,  biography, 


descriptions  of  scenery,  poetry,  exhorta- 
tions to  virtue  and  piety — these  form 
the  principal  contents  of  the  volume, 
and  they  are  made  abundantly  attrac- 
tive to  child-readers  by  a  simple  and 
graceful  style,  and  by  numerous  illus- 
trations. 

The  SuiTOAy  at  Home.    1881.    Beli- 

gious  Tract  Society. 
The  Leisure  Hour.    1881.    Beligious 

Tract  Society. 
These  two  publications  have  long  been 
independent  of  any  words  of  praise  from 
reviewers.      They    merit,    and    have 
gained,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
hold,  a  first  position  in  this  age   of 
innumerable  periodicals.    They  can  be 
implicitly  trusted  for  the  Scripturalness 
of   their   religious    teaching,    for    the 
purity  and  loftiness  of  their  moral  tone, 
and  for  the  wholesomeness  of  their  in- 
fluence.   The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  healthy  and  the  afiiicted,  the  happy 
and  the  aoirowful,  the  learned  and  the 
unlearned,  may  turn  to  such  pages  as 
these  with  expectant  interest :  they  will 
not  be  disappointed.     The  first  of  the 
two  volumes  before   us  contains  844 
pages,  the  second  764.    They  are  beauti- 
fully printed,  largely  illustrated,  and 
brilliantly  bound.    Many  of  the  pic- 
tures are  exceedingly  beautiful.     To- 
wards the  end  of  the  volume  of  "  The 
Sunday  at  Home"  we  have  a  finely- 
executed  portrait,  and  a  short  memoir, 
of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Manning,  whose 
contributions  to  literature,  and  especi- 
ally to  that  of  the    Beligious    Tract 
Society,  and  whoso  services  to  the  ceuse 
of  our  common  Christianity  make  his 
loss  a  sorrow  and  bis  memory  a  pride, 
not  only  to  the  Baptist  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  to  the  church 
of  Christ  at  laige. 
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The  Teaching  of  the  Bible  Respect- 
ing the  Way  of  Obtaining  Eternal 
Life.  By  Rev.  John  Venn,  M.A. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 
Mr.  Venn  is  an  able  controversialist, 
and  shows  a  thorough  mastery  of  his 
subject  He  has  exposed  a  weak  point 
in  the  current  interpretation  of  the 
Evangelical  creed.  Faith  is  too  often 
regarded  as  a  substitute  for,  and  an 
enemy  to,  works,  and  the  precept  **  only 
believe"  has  been  grossly  misapplied* 
Mr.  Venn  has  refuted  this  and  related 
errors  in  a  very  trenchant  and  conclusive 
style,  and  thrown  out  many  invaluable 
suggestions  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Though  we  cannot  assent  to  all  his 
positions  and  arguments,  we  recognise 
in  the  treatise  the  work  of  a  profound, 
scholarly,  and  reverent  mind,  bent  on 
knowing  at  all  costs  the  will  of  Qod. 
No  thoughtful  reader  can  peruse  the 
book  without  great  advantage. 


The  Minister's  Pocket  Diary  and 
Clerical  Vade  Mecuh.  1882. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
This  invaluable  "  diary "  is  again  re- 
produced with  all  the  necessary  adapta- 
tions to  the  year  now  opening.  It 
contains  valuable  postal,  Government, 
and  ecclesiastical  information,  calendar. 
Scripture  lessons,  Burial  Laws,  lists  of 
missionary  and  other  societies,  Scrip, 
ture  texts  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
with  well  arranged  spaces  for  entries  of 
aU  kinds.  Every  minister  in  the  king- 
dom should  possess  it. 


Our  Little  Ones.     Vol.  II. ;  No.  1. 

November.      London :    Griffith    & 

Farran,    West    Comer,     St.    PauFs 

Churchyard. 

This  first  number  of  a  new  volume  of 

"  Our  Little  Ones  "  is  as  fascinating  as 

we  can  imagine  anything  in  the  shape 


of  a  book  for  little  children  to  be.  The 
printing  is  bright  and  clear  ;  the  illus- 
trations are  full  of  life  and  meaning ; 
and  the  stories  in  prose  and  poetry  are 
at  once  short  and  such  as  a  little  child 
is  sure  to  like  to  read.  "  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  editor  to  present  reading  matter 
which  shall  be  simple  and  pleasing, 
free  from  slang,  sensational  incidents, 
or  sectarian  bias — ^bright,  lively,  and 
funny,  but  never  flippant,  low,  or 
vulgar."  This  aim  is  realised,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  '^  the  popularity 
of  this  beautiful  serial  ''has  increased 
with  each  succeeding  number." 


»» 


The  Young  Crossing-Sweepers  :  a 
Tale  of  Orphan  Life.  By  Mrs.  Old- 
ing.  Elliot  Stock. 
A  SECOND  edition  of  a  touching  little 
story,  which  has  already  been  highly 
recommended  in  this  Magazine. 


The  Sower.    Vol.  III.    New  Series. 

1881.    London  :    Houlston  &  Sons, 

7,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
"  The  Sower  **  is  a  very  well-conducted 
periodical,  designed  to  deepen  the 
spirit  of  Evangelical  piety  in  its 
readers,  and  to  stimulate  them  to 
activity  and  fidelity  in  the  service  of 
their  Divine  Master.  Its  theology  and 
spiritual  tone  are  of  the  old-fashioned 
type,  and  maybe  sufficiently  designated 
by  the  term  "  Calvinistic."  There  is 
much  reading  in  it  which  the  devout 
will  relish. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ  :  with 
Original  Illustrations.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  &  Co. 
Since  we  last  noticed  this  charming 
version  of  the  story  of  our  Lord's  life, 
two  additional  parts — ^the  13th  and  14th 
— have  been  issued.  We  gladly  repeat 
sad  emphasise  our  commendation. 


THE 


BAPTIST    MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY,  1882 


S^l^t  ITotjtr  Instici  %mh. 


N  the  paper  called  "  Life"  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  the  famous 
iK)velist,  gives,  under  the  title  of  ''  Ferseyeranoe/'  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Lush,  describing,  in  his 
own  graphic  style,  how  a  widow  woman  and  a  chubby 
faced  boy  appeared  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Chitty,  an  attorney 
in  Shaftesbury,  to  ascertain  if  he  had  a  vacancy  in  his  office  into 
which  the  boy  could  be  received;  how  the  humblest  situation,  the 
only  one  then  open,  was  accepted,  the  boy  being  so  eager  to  find 
occupation  connected  with  the  law  that  he  did  not  care  how  humble 
it  was ;  how  the  boy  did  his  work  so  well  that  he  soon  rose  to  be  head 
clerk  to  his  employer ;  how  a  London  attorney,  Mr.  Bishop  by  name, 
who  was  Mr.  Chitty's  agent  in  London,  becoming  in  this  way 
acquainted  with  the  head  clerk's  efficiency,  begged  to  have  him 
tiansfeired  to  his  office ;  and  how,  on  Mr.  Chitty  consenting  not  to 
stand  in  the  clerk's  way,  and  the  proposal  being  mentioned  to  the 
latter,  be  readily  accepted,  saying  frankly,  "  Sir,  it  is  the  ambition  of 
my  heart  to  go  to  London ; "  how  from  that  situation  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  eminence  to  which  he  ultimately 
attained. 

We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Beade  is  right  as  to  his  main  facts,  but  in 
two  things  he  is  mistaken ;  the  boy  was  not  quite  so  young  as  he 
says,  and  hL|  mother  was  ce^^tainly  not  a  widow,  for  his  father  before 
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his  death  was  permitted  to  see  his  son  pretty  far  advanced  in  the 
profession  in  which  he  became  so  distinguished. 

His  removal  to  London  led  to  some  very  important  results,  not  only 
in  a  legal,  but  in  a  social  and  religious  point  of  view. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  led  through  early  influences  and  associations 
to  adopt  Unitarian  principles,  and  it  was  after  he  came  to  reside  in 
London  that  he  embraced  what  we  believe  to  be  sounder  views 
of  truth.  The  woman  who  did  laundress  work  for  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged  was  a  member  of  the  church  in  Westminster  of  which 
the  Eev.  Christopher  WooUacott  was  pastor.  Through  her  influence 
and  persuasion  he  was  induced  to  hear  Mr.  Woollacott  preach- 
The  sermon  diSered  widely  in  doctrine  from  anything  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear,  and  from  the  sentiments  he  had  imbibed.  It  was, 
as  those  who  knew  the  preacher  will  readily  understand,  thoroughly 
and  intensely  Evangelical.  The  Gospel  truth  which  it  contained  was 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  made  conducive  to  Mr.  Lush's  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment, and  from  that  hour,  we  believe,  a  new  direction  was  given  to 
his  life.  If  he  did  not  then  experience  what  "with  infinite  joy  he 
would  have  called  his  conversion,"  the  impressions  were  then  produced 
which,  gradually  deepening,  issued  in  his  thorough  conversion  to  God. 
After  a  short  time  he  was  baptized  and  received  into  the  church,  and 
remained  connected  with  it  until  Mr.  Woollacott  resigned,  after  which 
he  removed  with  him  to  the  church  in  Little  Wild  Street. 

This  attendance  on  Mr.  Woollacott's  ministry  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  pastor's  eldest  daughter,  then  an  amiable  and  sprightly  girl 
in  her  teens,  of  kind  heart,  bright  intelligence,  and  attractive  manner. 
Among  several  suitors  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  preferred,  and  in 
due  time  gained  her  hand  as  well  as  her  heart.  Her  influence  was 
most  helpful  to  him  in  the  struggles  of  his  early  life.  She  took  an 
intelligent  interest  in  his  preparatory  studies ;  helped,  we  believe,  in 
the  correction  of  ttie  proofs  of  his  Book  on  common  law,  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice ;  and  by  her  cheerful,  buoyant  spirit  greatly 
encouraged  him  in  his  work.  Not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  up  to  the 
close  of  their  married  life  she  proved  a  true  helpmeet  to  him.  On 
all  important  matters  relating  to  himself  he  made  her  his  confidant, 
and  in  little  things  also  he  leaned  upon  and  was  influenced  by  her  to 
an  extent  which  is  rare  even  among  couples  who  are  most  happily 
united  and  suited  to  each  other.  Heir  death  in  March  lust,  after  a 
'  union  of  forty  years,  was  a  shock  to  his  sfensiiivc  natTure  fimn  whieh 
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lie  neTer  rallied^  and,  though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  piemur 
tiirely  lemoved,  it  soon  b^^axoe  evident,  to  those  who  saw  him  from 
time  to  time,  that  her  decease  was  haetening  his  own« 

Mr,  Beade,  in  the  sketch  to  which  we  have  referred,  tells  how,  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  the  father  of  the  bride  took  them  aside  eoui 
said, ''  I  have  only  £200  in  the  world ;  I  have  saved  it  a  little  at  a 
time  for  my  two  daughters.  There  is  yotir  share,  my  children/'  Then 
he  gave  his  di^ughter  £100,  and  she  handed  it  to  the  bridegroom  ou 
the  spot  The  good  minister  smiled  approval,  and  they  sat  down  to 
what  fine  folk  call  breakfast,  but  they  called  dinnei:. 

"After  dinner  and  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  bridegroom  rose,  and  surprised 
them  a  little.  He  said,  *  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  I  have  a  particular 
bnsmeas  to  attend  to  ;  it  will  take  me  just  one  hour/ 

^  Of  course  theare  was  a  look  or  two  interchanged,  especially  by  every  female  there 
present ;  but  the  con£dence  in  him  was  too  great  to  be  disturbed,  and  this  was  hia 
first  eccentricity. 

"  He  left  them,  went  to  Gray's  Inn,  put  down  his  name  as  a  student  for  the 
Bar,  paid  away  his  wife's  dowry  in  the  fees,  and  returned  within  the  hour. 

"Next  day  the  married  clerk  was  at  the  office  ast usual,  and  entered  on  a  two* 
fold  life.  He  worked  as  a  clerk  till  five,  dined  in  the  Hall  of  Gray's  Inn  as  a 
socking  barrister,  and  studied  hard  at  night.  This  was  followed  by  a  &till  stronger 
example  of  duplicate  existence,  and  one  without  a  parallel  in  my  reading  and 
experience  ;  he  became  a  writer,  and  produced  a  masterpiece,  which,  as  regarded 
the  practice  of  our  courts,  became  at  once  the  manual  of  attorneys,  counsel,  and 
judges. 

"  The  author,  though  his  book  was  entitled  *  Practice,'  showed  some  qualities  of 
a  jurist^  and  corrected  soberly  but  firmly  unscientific  literature  and  judicial 
blunders. 

"  So  here  was  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  supposed  to  be  picking  up  in  that  Inn  a 
5inall  smattering  of  law,  yet  to  diversify  his  crude  studies  instructing  mature 
counsel,  and  correcting  the  judges  themselves,  at  whose  chambers  he  attended  daily, 
cap  in  hand,  as  an  attorney's  clerk.  There'^s  an  intellectual  hotch  potch  for  you  ! 
AH  this  did  not  in  his  Inn  qualify  him  for  being  a  barrister ;  but  years  and 
dinners  did.  After  some  weary  years  he  took  the  oaths  at  Westminster,  and 
vacated  by  that  act  his  place  in  Bishop's  office,  and  was  a  pauper — for  an  afternoon." 

Mr.  Beade  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of  the  minister's  daughters 
--ihere  were  four  daughters  and  two  soiid  then  living.  But  he  is 
probably  right  as  to  the  an^ount  of  the  bride's  dowry,  and.  the  use 
that  was  made  of  it ;  certaizdy  right  as  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Ltush 
then  occupied,  and  the  account  of  the  rapid  success  which  awaited 
him  as  reported  farther  on.  "  The  e^c-cplerk  and  young  bsmster  h^d 
ploughed  and  sowed  with  suah  .pain^  .and. labour  that  b^  re^qped  * 
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with  oomparative  ease.  Half  the  managing  clerks  in  London  knew 
him,  and  believed  in  him.  They  had  the  ear  of  their  employers,  and 
brought  him  pleadings  to  draw  and  motions  to  make.  His  book  too 
brought  him  clients,  and  he  was  soon  in  full  career  as  a  junior  counsel 
and  special  pleader.  Senior  counsel  too  found  that  they  could  rely 
upon  his  zeal,  accuracy,  and  learning.  They  began  to  request  that  ho 
might  be  retained  with  them  in  difficult  cases,  and  he  became  first- 
junior  counsel  at  the  bar;  and  so  much  for  perseverance.'* 

This  explanation  of  the  secret  of  his  success  agrees  with  what  Dr. 
Landels  had  previously  said  in  his  funeral  sermon,  in  reply  to  those 
who  attributed  his  early  success  to  his  Nonconformist  connections. 
**  Even  if  this  view  were  correct,"  Dr.  Landels  says, "  it  would  still  imply 
some  connection  between  his  fidelity  and  his  success.  I  question,  how* 
ever,  its  accuracy.  Certainly,  in  all  my  conversations  with  him,  I  never 
heard  >^iTn  refer  to  it,  and  among  the  early  clients  whom  I  have  heard 
him  speak  of  I  cannot  remember  that  there  were  many  whose 
religious  convictions  accorded  with  his  own.  It  was  the  thorough 
manner  in  which  he  qualified  himself  for  his  work,  and  his  own 
personal  qualities,  rather  than  his  ecclesiastical  connections,  to  which  he 
owed  his  success.  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  he 
habitually  worked  harder  than  any  man  I  had  ever  known;  and  I 
know  of  no  one  whom  I  would  have  more  readily  held  up  to  young 
men  as  an  example  of  what,  by  Divine  help,  hard  work  may  achieve. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  religion  to  do  whatsoever  he  did  well«  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  his  work  was  done  was  not  merely  owing  to 
his  natural  disposition,  but  to  his  acting  ever,  even  in  secular  things, 
as  in  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye." 

For  some  time  after  his  marriage,  his  residence  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  John  Street,  Bedford  Bow.  At  that  time  he  was  a  frequent 
hearer  on  week-nights  of  the  Bev.  John  Harrington  Evans,  whose 
richly  Evangelical  ministry  he  greatly  enjoyed.  Often  have  we  heard 
him  quote  the  good  man's  sayings,  and  describe  his  manner,  with  a 
pleasure  which  showed  how  much  they  had  impressed  him ;  and, 
indeed,  up  to  the  close  of  his  life  his  character  bore  traces  of  the  effect 
which  Mr.  Evans'  preaching  had  produced. 

About  the  year  1862  he  purchased  the  residence  in  Avenue  Bead 
in  which  he  dwelt  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  first  he  took 
sittings  for  himself  and  family  in  the  Congregational  chapel,  Portland 
Town,  of  which  the  Bev.  S.  Wilkins  was  minister.    Here  they  attended. 
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not  always,  as  has  been  stated,  except  on  the  fiist  Sunday  in  the 
month,  bat  once  a  Sabbath,  Little  Wild  Street  being  too  far  distant  to 
admit  of  their  attending  there  twice.  When  Begent's  Park  Chapel 
was  opened  in  1854,  he  immediately  took  sittings  there,  and,  along 
with  his  wife,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  various  operations  connected 
with  the  place,  although  they  did  not  join  the  church  nor  attend 
more  than  once  regularly  on  Sunday  until  Mr.  Woollacott  finally 
closed  his  ministry.  Their  membership  was  then  transferred  to 
Brent's  Park,  and,  not  long  after,  he  was  elected  an  elder  of  the 
church,  and  filled  the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  his  funeral  sermon.  Dr.  Landels  has  borne  grateful  testimony 
to  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  on  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary;  the  devoutness  of  his  demeanour;  the  candour  with 
which,  he  heard;  his  readiness  to  profit  by  anything  that  could 
minister  to  profit ;  and  the  liberality  with  which  he  supported  the 
various  institutions  of  the  church.  At  one  time  he  brought  with  him 
another  judge,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  on  circuit — ^the  late 
Baron  Pigott — ^who  continued  to  be  a  regular  hearer  up  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  And  right  pleasant  it  was  to  see  the  two,  sometimes  with 
a  third  judge  between  them,  and  a  police  magistrate  not  far  off,  all 
devoutly  listening  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  in  a  Nonconformist 
place  of  worship. 

Of  his  liberality  many  notable  proofs  were  given ;  but  one  of  its 
most  useful  expressions  was  the  erection  of  the  Mission  Hall  in 
Oharles  Street,  a  little  way  from  the  chapel,  which  was  built  entirely 
at  his  expense ;  and  not  the  least  important  branch  of  the  work  done 
was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  Lady  Lush. 
It  has  already  been  stated  in  our  pages  how  generously  he  supported 
her  in  this  work,  and  what  sacrifices  he  was  ready  to  make  on  its 
behalf.  Especially  did  he  show  his  interest  in  it  at  the  great  annual 
gatherings  of  the  mothers  and  fathers,  members  of  the  classes  held  there, 
when  in  winter  they  were  invited  to  a  sumptuous  tea  in  the  school- 
room of  the  chapel,  and  in  summer  to  dinner  and  tea  in  the  grounds 
adjoining  his  house.  Often  we  have  heard  him  say  that  no  party  of 
the  year  afforded  him  such  pleasure  as  these.  And  we  can  well  under- 
stand it ;  for  the  happy  smiles  that  lighted  up  their  countenances  when 
he  came  near  them,  and  the  greetings  he  received  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  showed  how  gratefully  his  kindness  was  appreciated,  and  what 
-a  hold  he  had  on  their  hearts.    He  obeyed  in  those  gatherings  the 
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'  exhortattion  of  Scripture,  and  realised  tbe  truth  of  the  promise : 
**  When  thoTX  mciest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame, 
the  blind ;  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed/^ 

His  Uberality,  although  most  concentrated  on  the  institutions  con- 
nected with  Regent's  Park,  was  not  confined  to  them.  Applications 
came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  People,  forgetting,  or  not 
knowing,  that  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  although  it  brought  an 
increase  of  dignity  and  expenditure,  involved  a  very  considerable 
diminution  of  income,  sought  his  help  in  all  sorts  of  cases ;  and, 
wherever  he  found  a  case  which  fairly  needed  and  deserved  help,  he 
was  always  ready  to  respond — sometimes,  perhaps,  to  an  extent  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  many,  his  means  did  not  justify ;  and  nothing, 
we  believe,  pained  him  more  than  to  feel  himself  compelled  to  refuse. 
Many  of  the  towns  which  he  visited  on  circuit,  especially  where  there 
were  poor  and  struggling  churches,  received  tokens  of  his  generosity. 
It  was  his  habit  to  find  out  in  every  town  the  church  connected  with 
his  own  denomination,  which  very  often  happened  to  be  among  the 
smallest  and  poorest  in  the  place.  But,  however  insignificant  it  might 
be,  however  obscure  and  mean  its  place  of  meeting — ^perhaps  all  the 
more  on  that  account — 'he  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  there ;  and 
many  a  minister  to-day  bears  testimony  to  the  *  cheering  effect  of  his 
kind  words  and  pecuniary  help.  On  the  occasion  of  these  circuit 
visits  many  lasting  friendships  were  formed  with  our  ministers,  who 
were  always  made  welcome  to  his  residence  on  their  visit  to  London,, 
and  not  a  few  of  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  his 
hospitable  table. 

Nor  was  his  help  confined  to  our  own  denomination.  Being  as 
catholic  in  spirit  as  he  was  faithful  to  principle,  he  was  ready,  so  far 
as  his  means  allowed,  to  further  any  good  work.  Various  objects, 
catholic  as  weU  as  denominational,  have  received  helpful  stimulus  from 
meetings  held  in  his  drawing-room,  and  his  purse  as  well  as  his  house 
was  always  open  to  their  claims.  "He  had  been  for  years,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Baptist,  "  a  vice-president  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preside  at  the  first  of  its  meetings  during  the 
annual  *  Week  of  Prayer,'  an  office  which  he  was  to  have  filled  next 
week  again  had  he  been  spared  in  health  and  strength.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  was  President  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  took  a  cordial 
interest  in  its  work ;  and  it  is  not  two  years  since  he  presided  at  the 

'  annual  meeting  of  the  Orphan  Working  School,  whose  funds  were  so 
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increaaed  bj  bis  efforts  and  advocacy,  seconded  and  supported  by  those 

of  Lady  Lush,  as  to  render  that  one  of  its  most  prosperous  years.    As 

an  illustration  both  of  his  catholicity  and  fidelity  to  principle,  we  may 

mention  that  we  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  his  table,  abng 

with  a  Baptist  minister,  a  legal  gentleman  who  had  then  declined,  and 

has  since  accepted,  the  highest  ofiBce  in  the  State,  and  a  distinguished 

cleigyman  who  had  just  before  declined  a  bishopric  in  England ;  and 

that,  in  presence  of  these  dignitaries,  the  Baptist  minister,  in  a  manner 

which  showed  respect  for  him,  without,  however,  giving  offence,  was 

requested  to  "  say  grace/'    This  little  incident  would  hardly  be  worth 

mentioning  were  it  not  characteristic,  and  in  keeping  with  many  other 

acts  in  which  his  own  views  were  respectfully  but  firmly  maintained 

without  any  violation  of  the  respect  due  to  others,  and  without 

lessening  in  any  degree,  but  rather  enhancing,  the  affectionate  regard 

cherished  for  him  by  those  who  differed  most  widely  from  his  peculiar 

religious  beliefs/' 

{To  he  continued,) 


ri. 

By  the  Eev.  F.  Trestkail,  D.D.,  F.RG.S. 


O  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  our  Magazine  have  seen 
Edinburgh.  But  more,  perhaps,  have  not ;  and  though  in 
the  previous  paper  my  impressions  of  it  when  viewed  from 
Calton  Hill,  on  a  splendid  moonlight  night,  were  described, 
something  more  respecting  it  will  be  expected  by  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  that  advantage. 

Without  question,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world.  Its  situation  is  pre-eminently  romantic,  standing  on  a  collec- 
tion of  hills,  rising  gradually  from  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  some  of 
them  attaining  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
central  elevation  has  been  compared  to  a  wedge  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  terminating  in  a  precipitous  mass  of  rock,  not  unlike  the  site 
of  Windsor  Palace.  On  this  stands  the  Castle,  the  nucleus  of  the  city, 
an  object  which  powerfully  arrests  the  attention  of  the  observer.  On 
the  east  are  the  abrupt  and  tocky  elevations  of  Arthur's  Seat,  Sails- 
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btuy  Crags,  and  Calton  HilL  On  the  south  are  the  Braid  and  Pentland 
Hills;  and,  on  the  west,  the  lofty  hiU  of  Corstorphine.  Salisbury 
Crags  are  a  range  of  naked,  perpendicular  clifb,  which  rise  like  a  mural 
crown  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  have  a  singularly  weird  and 
romantic  appearance,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by 
contrast  with  the  splendid  city  over  which  they  tower  so  majestically. 
The  valley  to  the  north  of  the  ridge,  formerly  filled  by  a  small  lake 
of  almost  stagnant  water,  the  receptacle  of  the  sewage  of  that  part  of 
the  city,  and  generally  most  offensive,  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
drained,  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  public  gardens,  an  ornament 
greatly  contributing  to  the  beauty  of  Princes  Street,  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  Edinburgh. 

The  architecture  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  varied,  and  is  alike 
picturesque  and  striking.  Nowhere  else  can  one  see  such  a  perfect 
blending  of  the  ancient  with  the  modem.  The  Hospitals  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  decayed  tradesmen,  farmers,  and 
merchants — the  chief  of  which  are  Heriot's  (the  wealthy  goldsmith 
celebrated  in  Scott's  beautiful  romance  of  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel "), 
Donaldson's,  and  Gillespie's — all  splendid  institutions.  The  numerous 
churches,  and  the  lately  erected  elegant  Episcopal  cathedral^  and  the 
halls  and  public  buildings  of  the  various  Presbyterian  denominations 
— the  beautiful  terraces  which  crown  the  heights  on  every  side — ^the 
banks,  insurance  ofiBces,  and  public  seminaries — ^the  University,  and 
the  fine  buildings  of  the  vast  Hospital  connected  with  the  medical 
school — old  Holyrood  Palace,  with  its  most  eventful  and  painful 
history,  now  put  into  such  repair  as  to  be  a  suitable  resting-place  for 
our  beloved  Queen  when  visiting  Scotland — the  numerous  monuments 
erected  to  the  memory  of  deceased  monarchs  and  illustrious  public 
men,  especially  the  exquisite  one  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Kemp,  a  maru  in  humble  life,  who,  unhappily,  died  before 
it  was  finished — the  elegant  bridges  connecting  the  old  town  with 
the  new — the  numerous  splendid  streets  and  squares — ^with  extensive 
suburbs  of  great  beauty  and  loveliness — combine  to  invest  Edinburgh 
with  a  character  and  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own. 

Being  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  the  seat  of  Judicature — with  a 
University  of  high  renown,  and  the  residence  of  the  country  gentry 
during  winter — with  museums,  libraries,  and  various  distinguished 
literary  societies — filled  with  men  eminent  for  their  attainments  in 
law,  science^  and  theology — having  a  population,  for  the  most  part. 
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intelligent  and  cultivated,  who  value  persons  more  for  their  character 
and  abilities  than  for  their  wealth,  its  society  most  be  very  attractiva 
Disfigured  by  no  huge  factories  pouring  out  incessant  volumes  of 
smoke,  darkening  the  atmosphere,  and  defiling  the  buildings  and 
monuments,  Edinburgh,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  bustle  and 
life,  but  as  unlike  the  bustle  and  life  of  London  as  possible,  imparts 
a  delightful  feeling  of  leisure  and  repose. 

Like  many  other  large  and  beautiful  cities,  Edinburgh  has  its  painful 
contrasts.  Standing  on  one  of  the  bridges  which  connect  the  Old 
Town  with  the  New,  you  look  down  on  Cowgate,  Ganongate,  and  the 
Grass  Market,  with  their  tall,  commodious  houses,  once  occupied  by 
the  aristocracy,  but  now  by  the  artisan  and  the  poor,  among  whom 
are  many  Irish.  Signs  of  intemperance,  and  its  invariable  accompani- 
ments, poverty  and  vice,  axe  very  apparent.  To  this  spot  Dr.  Chalmers 
brought  Dr.  Guthrie  when  he  left  Arbilot,  and,  in  the  fidness  of  his 
large,  loving  heart,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  promising  field  for  mission 
work !  "  Dr.  Guthrie  entered  upon  it  with  intense  ardour  and  zeal, 
and  his  efiforts  to  promote  temperance,  and  the  opening  of  Sagged 
Schools  for  n^lected  and  forsaken  children,  excited  universal  interest, 
and  invested  his  name  with  an  imperishable  renown. 

But  leaving  this  tempting  topic,  I  must  confine  myself  to  very  brief 
notices  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  with  whom,  from  time  to 
time,  I  had  intercourse  more  or  less  intimate — ^and  first,  the  late 
Rev.  Christopher  Anderson.  I  was  struck  with  the  very  handsome 
appearance  of  his  residence,  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  houses ;  but 
I  knew  nothing  then  of  the  mysteries  of  jlaU^  which,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist  regarding  them,  certainly  admit  of  a 
dyU  of  architecture  far  superior — ^reckoning  the  comparative  cost — 
to  that  of  our  "self-contained  houses."  Keaching  the  door  I  was 
fEiirly  puzzled  by  the  number  of  bell-handles  on  each  side  of  it ;  but 
seeing  his  name  on  a  small  brass  plate,  I  rang  the  bell  and  the  door 
flew  open  at  once.  No  one  appearing,  I  looked  behind  it,  expecting 
to  see  some  attendant,  but  looked  in  vain.  Accordingly  I  ascended 
the  common  stair  to  the  first  floor,  where  a  servant  was  waiting,  by 
whom  I  was  ushered  into  a  handsome  suite  of  apartments,  and  found 
Mr.  Anderson  in  his  large  and  well-furnished  library. 

Those  who  remember  him  will  recall  his  gentleman-like  appear- 
ance and  courteous  manners.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  at  one  time 
among  the  most  attractive  preachers  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Lord's-day 
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evening  seivice  at  Charlotte  Street  was  attended  by  the  ditt  of  the 
city.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  our  Irish  Mission,  to  which  he  was 
a  generous  contributor.  His  little  work,  "The  Ancient  Iriflh,"  is 
valuable  and  interesting  even  now ;  and  liia  "  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible'*  gave  him  a  high  position  in  that  department  of  Biblical 
literature.  He  held  some  peculiar  views  on  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  church — ^maintaining  that  it  was  a  family,  and  the  pastor 
was  to  be  regarded  as  its  father.  His  rule  was  a  mild  form  of 
despotism ;  but,  though  mild,  it  was,  nevertheless,  absolute.  He  fully 
believed  that  this  system  was  the  only  one  to  secure  permanent  peace. 
Both  he  and  it  were,  however,  sorely  tried  in  his  latter  days.  No  one 
who  knew  Mr.  Anderson  can  think  of  him  but  with  profound  respect ; 
and  all  my  subsequent  intercourse  deepened  my  first  impressions  of 
his  mental  superiority  and  high  moral  excellence. 

Scarcely  a  day  had  passed  before  I  met  my  late  honoured  and 
revered  friend,  the  Eev.  Jonathan  "Watson.  He  must  have  been 
known  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  they,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him,  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  and  worth  from  the 
testimony  borne  to  him,  after  his  death  by  his  ministerial  brethren  and 
the  public  press.  Of  an  active,  penetrating  intellect,  aided  by  untiring 
industry,  his  capability  for  work  exceeded  that  of  most  men.  Spare  in 
form,  and  sharp  and  keen  in  feature,  of  a  frank  and  open  temper,  strong 
affections,  and  deep  sympathies,  resolute  in  asserting  his  convictions, 
indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  orthodox  to  the  core  without 
narrowness,  ever  ready  to  unite  with  fellow  Christians  of  eveiy 
section  of  the  Church  to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  at  home 
and  abroad — ^he  was  a  power,  first  as  pastor  in  Cupar,  where  he 
carried  on  business  as  a  chemist,  and  then  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
consistent,  blameless  life  and  high  character  commanded  universal 
respect.  The  late  Mr.  Gumey  and  other  friends  in  London  were 
anxious  for  his  appointment  as  second  secretary  to  our  Mission.  But 
when  Mr.  Watson,  on  coming  to  London,  saw  what  the  nature  of 
the  work  was,  he  felt  that  it  was  one  for  which  he  was  not 
adapted,  and  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  Often  his  guest, 
I  saw  much  of  his  private  fiimily  life,  and  knew  something 
of  his  sorrows  as  well  as  of  his  joys.  His  latter  days  were 
passed  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  book, 
"Preparing  for  Home,"  and  in  the  state  of  mind  so  exquisitely 
described  in  the  language  of  the  Patriarch,  '^  AU  t?ie  days  of  my 
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wppoinUd  tvnvt  will  I  wait,  until  my  change  eome"  Thus  terminated, 
in  perfect  peace,  a  public  career  unusually  prolonged,  which  was, 
amidat  all  its  vicissitudes  and  trials,  bright  with  honour  and  usefuL- 
nes8.    His  memory  will  not  soon  die. 

What  a  contrast  was  presented  by  his  colleague,  the 
late  Dr.  Innes  I  Calm,  placid,  gentle,  with  quiet,  graceful  manners 
and  a  countenance  beaming  with  benignity,  he  seemed  the  em- 
bodiment of  goodness.  It  is  very  remarkable  how  weU  persons, 
who  are  contrasts  to  each  other,  get  on,  both  in  domestic  and 
public  life.  This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Dr.  Innes  and  Mr. 
Wajison.  Their  diverse  qualities  assisted  and  balanced  each  other, 
and  rendered  their  united  pastorate  harmonious  and  happy.  When 
first  I  knew  them  they  were  working  together  in  Edinburgh  in  an 
inconvenient  kirk,  in  an  obscure  situation.  The  erection  of  the  hand- 
some edifice  in  Dublin  Street  was  a  worthy  outcome  of  their  ministry. 

Dr.  Innes  was  greatly  beloved  as  a  pastor  and  a  friend.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  especially,  he  was  an  incessant  and 
successful  distributor  of  tracts,  ''on  the  decks  of  steam-boats,  in 
stage-coaches  and  railway  trains,  which  even  the  indififerent  and  the 
hostile  could  not  refuse  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  one  whose  very 
look  and  voice  conquered  opposition."  He  would  offer  them,  not 
only  to  the  poor,  but  to  persons  of  culture  and  position.  If  any 
sigii  of  displeasure  appeared,  he  would  quietly  remark,  *'  I  have  been 
doing  this  work  for  yean,  and  do  you  know  I  have  never  yet  had  an 
angry  word  addressed  to  me."  Who  could  be  angcy  after  that  ?  In 
carrying  on  this  work  Dr.  Innes  displayed  great  prudence  and  skill 
—qualities  fiar  more  needed  by  those  who  engage  in  it  than  is 
generally  supposed.  But  his  urbanity  and  politeness  disarmed 
hostility.  He  had  passed  to  his  rest  before  my  acquaintance  with 
Edinburgh  was  so  intimate  as  it  subsequently  became.  I  remember 
him,  however,  with  great  distinctness.  Once  seen  and  known, 
he  could  not  be  forgotten.  He  glided  about  Edinburgh  with  soft 
and  noiseless  steps,  but  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  work.  Men  who  are  gentle  and  retiring  in 
temperament  and  habit  do  not  attract  much  public  attention.  Yet 
few  pastors  of  churches  were  better  known,  and  few  were  more 
often  seen  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  than  was  Dr. 
Innes.  He  must  have  been  a  most  happy  man  if  one  might  judge 
from  his  countenance,  which    was   always  radiant   with  a  sunny 
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gladness.  I  recall  bis  memoxy  with  feelings  of  profound  respect 
There  was  in  his  character  such  a  blending  of  unfaltering  adher- 
ence to  his  convictions  with  the  utmost  Christian  charity,  that  he 
appeared  to  me  strikingly  to  resemble  the  ideal  one  is  apt  to  form 
of  the  Apostle  John. 

Subsequent  visits  gave  me  the  privil^e  of  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  John  Brown,  who  then  lived  in  Gayton  Square.  A  more  striking 
person  I  never  saw.  His  fine  manly  form,  his  dark  piercing  eyes,  and 
«nowy  white  hsur,  his  singularly  handsome  countenance,  ruddy  with 
health  and  beaming  with  intelligence,  his  stately  bearing  yet  courteous 
manners,  so  impressed  me  that  it  was  some  little  time  after  I  had 
entered  his  study  ere  I  could  make  known  to  him  the  object  of  my 
visit,  which  was  to  solicit  the  use  of  his  church,  and  a  collection,  on 
behalf  of  our  Irish  Mission.  The  request  was  promptly  and  kindly 
granted.  The  attendance  at  the  service  was  large ;  but  the  collection, 
being  taken  at  the  doors,  hefort  I  had  any  opportunity  of  giving 
information,  bore  no  proportion  to  the  numbers  present.  Had  they 
previously  known  more  about  our  operations,  the  result  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  different.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to 
deduct  from  the  collection  the  incidental  expenses,  I  intimated  that 
I  must  have  all  or  none. 

"  Weel,  then,  as  the  whole  is  nae  muckle,  and  ye  will  nae  tak  less, 
we  maun  gie  ye  the  whole,"  which  only  amounted  to  forty  shillings ! 

The  pleasant  interview  with  Dr.  Brown,  and  the  friendly  talk  we 
had  together,  distinguished  on  his  side  by  vigorous,  sparkling  intel- 
ligence and  manly,  cordial  frankness,  not  only  made  amends  for  any 
disappointment  I  felt  in  regard  to  the  smallness  of  the  collection, 
but  left  a  reminiscence  whose  bright  and  variegated  hues  have  not 
yet  faded  away. 


THE  GRITEFUL  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  SPIRITUAL  PROGRESS. 

When  one  looks  back,  one  seems  ready  to  acknowledge  one's  life  to  have  been 
<m«/at2ur«.  Yet  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it,  for  there  are  attainments 
gained,  there  is  progress  made.  By  the  grace  of  Qod,  the  world  can  be  overcome, 
Satan  cam  be  resisted.  Yes  !  there  are  conquests  achieved,  there  are  trophies 
gained  ;  and  it  is  not  the  deepest  humility  when  these  are  denied. 

J.  Habbivgtov  Evasb. 
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By  Db.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 


''Of  whom  the  whole  fiunily  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." — Eph.  iiL  15. 


HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  rendering  is  "  every 
family."  And  there  is  a  further  point  unavoidably  lost 
in  the  word  "family"  itself.  St.  Paul  says,  "For  this 
cause  I  bow  my  knees  uilto  the  Father,  from  whom  eveiy 
fatherhood,  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  is  named" — i,e,, 
derives  that  name  of  "  fatherhood."  The  force  of  the  saying  lies  in 
the  pater  and  the  patria.  Every  human  family  is  such  by  virtue  of  a 
Divine  Father.  Every  little  section  of  the  great  society  which  is  the 
stun  total  of  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  being  is  combined  and 
cemented  into  its  separate  unity  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  Fathei* 
in  heaven,  the  Spring  and  Source  of  all  being,  and  the  Designer  and 
Founder  of  each  single  knot  and  group  of  being. 

•  •  •  «  «  « 

Our  subject  is  the  brief  compound,  "Home  Relations."  One 
passing  word  may  be  given  to  the  question,  "  What  is  home  ? "  St. 
Paul  tells  us  that  it  is  a  Society  which  has  God  for  its  founder ;  and 
we  have  only  to  add  to  this  that  it  is  a  Society  of  which  each 
individual  father  is  the  human  centre.  The  parental  presence  is  the 
home.  Place  is  no  part  of  it  We  may  speak  of  the  home  of  our 
childhood,  or  of  our  youth ;  and  may  mean  by  this  the  particular  house 
in  which  days  full  of  delightful  memories  were  spent,  and  from  which 
to  have  been  uprooted  by  circumstances  adverse  or  prosperous  was  a 
trouble  and  a  sorrow  never  to  be  compensated.  But,  after  all,  the 
home  itself  moves  with  the  parents,  and  the  essence  of  it  is  still, 
amidst  all  change,  the  parental  presence. 

Now,  the  home,  thus  defined,  may  be  of  various,  even  of  opposite, 
characters.  There  are  good  homes  and  bad  homes — ^homes  of  beautifid 
example,  of  tender  affection,  and  of  entirely  beneficent  influence ;  and 

*  The  sabatance  of  a  sermon  preached  to  the  Undergraduates  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  on  Sunday,  October  27, 1881. 
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homes  of  mere  self-indulgence,  teaching  no  better  lesson  than  that  of 
the  utter  unsatisfactoriness  of  a  life  lived  to  itself — ^homes  of  pitiable 
discord,  where  the  best  hope  of  the  best  of  sons  is  that  he  may  be  the 
gentle  and  persuasive  mediator,  determined  to  veil  what  he  cannot 
honour,  and  to  do  his  difficult  duty  alike  and  equally  towards  two 
incongruous  characters  whose  one  chance  of  harmony  lies  in  him. 
Home  does  not  cease  to  be  home  because  its  characteristics  are  not 
home-like ;  and  it  has  its  relations  still,  even  where  pain  and  grief  are 
the  sum  of  them. 

The  question  has  suggested  itself  whether  Christianity,  whether 
Christ  Himself,  makes  much  of  home  duties — whether  the  new 
relationship  of  redemption  and  gr^ce  has  not  superseded,  or  thrown 
into  the  background,  the  old  tie  of  the  human  sonship.  It  cannot  l^e 
denied  that  the  new  duty  of  testifying  and  witnessing  has  been  made 
to  justify,  and  even  to  sanctify,  the  uttermost  disregard  of  parental 
requests,  wishes,  and  feelings.  K" or  can  it  be  denied  that  a  few  strong 
expressions  fell  from  our  Lord's  lips,  which,  standing  alone,  and  taken 
literally,  might  seem  almost  to  abolish  the  natural  for  the  spiritual 
relationship.  "  If  any  man  come  after  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  ...  he  cannot  be  My  disciple."  Of  course,  a  bettei* 
instructed  interpreter  sees  in  such  expressions  nothing  more  than  a 
strong  utterance  of  the  principle  that,  in  comparison  with  duty  to 
Christ,  every  other  relationship  must  stand  aside.  And  we  have  no 
need  to  interpret  for  Him  what  He  has  so  emphatically  interpreted 
for  Himself  in  three  ways.  First,  His  own  example  of  filial  duty. 
"  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazaretli,  and  was  subject 
unto  them " — continuing,  till  the  age  of  thirty  years,  the  humble 
dweller  in  a  village  and  cottage  home,  without  one  assertion  of  Divine 
claim  or  mission  as  making  Him  independent  of  the  commonest  home 
relations.  Secondly,  His  keen  and  indignant  reproof  of  those  who 
would  withhold  from  father  or  mother  one  single  thing  which  might 
be  for  profit  or  comfort  to  them,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  "  Corban" — 
ic,  a  consecrated  ofiering.  Thirdly,  and,  to  my  mind,  far  above  all. 
His  taking  the  earth  by  relationship  of  father  and  son  as  the  one 
sufficient  type  of  the  superhuman  relationship  of  man  to  his  God — 
always  speaking  of  God  Himself  under  that  title,  and  making  this  the 
address  of  all  the  prayers  of  His  people,  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  With  such  expressions  of  His  mind 
and  will,  we  need  scarcely  carry  on  .the  inquiry  into  the  writings  of 
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His  apostles,  or  wait  for  their  strong  and  repeated  enunciation  of  the 
everlasting  stringency  of  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue, 
"Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  which  is  the  first  commandment 
with  promise." 

We  can  scarcely  forget  how  Divine  Inspiration  has  made  the 
condition  of  our  Home  Belations  the  test  of  a  standing  or  falling 
national  virtue.    The  Old  Testament  closes,  the  New  Testament 
opens,  with  that  definition  of  the  Elijah  mission  as  the  reprover  and 
restorer  of  all  things,  "He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come 
and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."    "  He  shall  go  before  Him,  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just ;  to  make 
ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord/'    The  very  substitution  of  the 
clause,  "  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  just,"  for  the  original  of 
llalachi, "  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  tlieir  fathers,"  seems 
suggestive  at  least  of  the  connection  between  filial  estrangement  and 
general  ungodliness — ^between  a  heart  undutiful  and  a  heart  irreverent 
—a  son  alienated  from  his  father  and  a  man  alienated  from  his  God. 
.    .    .    Most  certain  it  is,  that  the  state  of  the  homes  is  the  state  of 
the  popidation.    If  you  would  know  what  society  is,  you  must 
examine  the  family.     The  terrible  thing  is  when  you  find  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  national  life  an  early  abandonment  of  the  home,  or  a 
stay  within  it  on  the  footing  of  an  absolute  and  avowed  independence. 
In  many  of  our  great  towns,  the  daughter,  as  well  as  the  son,  is  a 
lodger ;  the  contribution,  which  is  her  bounden  duty,  to  the  family 
resources  takes  the  form  of  a  rent  for  board  and  lodging,  which,  on 
the  first  word  of  rebuke  or  restraint,  she  can,  with  or  without  notice, 
simply  carry  elsewhere.     The  religion  of  the  family,  such  £U3  it  is,  is 
not  a  family  religion :  each  member  of  the  family  goes  his  or  her  own 
way  on  the  day  of  rest — to  church  or  chapel,  to  this  or  that  church, 
to  tliia  or  that  chapel,  in  absolute  disregard  of  the  wish  of  the  parent, 
or  of  the  companionship  of  brother  or  sister.    The  family  life  is  a  rope 
of  sand,  without  recognition  and  without  cohesion.    Is  not  that  a  true 
word,  a  Divine  insight,  which  traces  the  faults,  sins,  and  crimes  of  a 
nation  to  its  root  and  source  here  ?    Is  it  not  the  estrangement  of 
children  from  parents  which  makes  our  world  the  wilderness  it  is  ? 
Is  it  not  at  this  point  that  tho  "  Elijah  "  must  begin  his  restoring,  that 
the  *'  Elisha  "  must  throw  in  liis  healing  salt,  if  the  restoration  is  to 
be  thorough  and  the  cure  vital  ? 
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These  gross  and  vulgar  forms  of  home  disunion  are,  of  course,  not 
those  of  our  social  standing.  If  the  same  evil  exists  among  us,  it  will 
manifest  itself  in  a  diflferent  way — under  the  mask,  probably,  of  many 
lingering  civilities  and  kindlinesses.  Nevertheless^  the  principle  of 
the  same  disorganisation  may  be  at  work  even  here.  It  would  be  a 
gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  not  thousands  of  homes,  gentle 
and  simple,  in  our  own  country  to-day  where  the  relationships  of 
parents  and  sons  are  exercised  in  beautiful  harmony,  with  all  the- 
reverence  on  the  one  side,  with  all  the  tenderness  on  the  other  side, 
and  with  all  the  love  on  both,  of  which  this  most  gracious,  most 
Divine  institution  is  capable.  And  yet  is  the  Restorer's  office 
absolutely  superfluous  to-day  ?  Is  there  no  such  want  amongst  us  as- 
the  turning  of  hearts  to  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  sons  and 
fathers  ?  You  will  not  say  it.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  great 
estrangements  of  heart  and  feeling  decently  and  decorously  glossed 
over.  There  is  a  selfish  neglect  of  the  home,  in  presence  or  absence, 
quite  easy  without  one  disrespectful  word  spoken.  There  is  even  a 
contemptuous  treatment  possible — as  though  the  young  knew  better 
than  the  old,  had  a  revelation,  all  their  own,  of  the  thing  that  is  manly 
and  proper.  And  there  is  a  slight,  silly,  trifling  treatment  possible — a 
general  levity  of  tone  and  manner,  making  all  serious  counsel,  all 
grave  conversation,  all  true  sympathy,  out  of  the  question — all  that 
is  deep  or  high,  all  that  is  really  great  or  heavenward,  in  the  inter- 
course between  a  youth  and  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  leaving  behind  it,  after  each  sojourn  or  visit,  a  sense 
of  void  and  of  vanity,  bitterly  disappointing  to  the  home-heart  that 
was  yearning  for  confidence  and  for  help,  to  be  received  and  given,  in 
the  anxious,  critical  journey  from  birth  to  death,  &om  earth  to 
heaven. 

The  result  of  these  things  is,  in  various  forms,  that  evil  thing  which 
the  "Elijah"  mission  comes  to  repair.  Often  it  is  a  careless 
estrangement.  There  is  no  motive  in  it,  no  reason  for  it,  no  avowal 
— perhaps  no  consciousness  of  it  It  is  what  might  easily  have  been 
avoided — what  might  possibly  be  removed,  were  there  but  just  the- 
thing  which,  alas!  is  the  thing  wanting — ^an  earnest  purpose,  a 
conscientious  resolve.  Meanwhile,  all  is  playing,  fighting,  jesting ; 
nothing  is  called  by  its  own  name ;  the  very  relationship  itself  has  a 
nickname,  for  which  it  is  pleaded  that  it  means  nothing,  when,  im- 
happily,  that  is  the  veiy  worst  of  pleas,  making  into  an  excuse  the 
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veiy  pnrposelessness  wliich  is  the  crime.    Now  and  then,  not  quite 
rarely,  it  is  a  religious  estrangement    The  son  has  taken  up  opinions^ 
which  are  not  those  of  the  home,  on  subjects  of  sacred  import    He 
9nay  be  right  in  so  doing — may  have  given  much  time,  large  reading, 
deep  thought,  earnest  prayer,  to  the  discovery ;  he  cannot  help  the 
result     Then  arises  the  practical  question.    This  new  doctrine  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  home ;  the  home  dislikes  it,  protests  against  it,  will 
have  none  of  it ;  imwise  arguments,  injudicious  entreaties,  overbearing 
<x)mmaiids,  are  heaped  upon  him ;  much,  and  sorely  against  his  will, 
alienation  follows ;  it  is  not  his  doing ;  he  tried  all  gentle  methods, 
•and  they  were  in  vain.    Bui  how  often  is  it  otherwUe  !    There  was  no 
modesty  in  the  manner,  no  humility  in  the  language,  no  reluctance  to 
differ,  no  moderation  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  new,  no  show  of  regret 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  old.    The  alienation  might  have  been 
avoided  without  cowardice  or  compromise.— Far,  far  more  often  the 
estrangement  is  the  consequence  of  sin.    By  some  one  of  the  thousand 
wiles  or  assaults  of  evil,  the  son  has  been  led  astray  from  the  God  of 
his  father.    He  has  that  in  his  bosom  wtiich  cannot  dwell  in  the 
home ;  if  it  does,  it  must  first  disguise  itselC    A  guilty  secret  is  there, 
SQch  as  innocent  sisters  could  hot  hear  of  and  liva    A  deep  sense  of 
hoUowness,  a  burning  wound  of  shame,  makes  it  torture  to  be  as  he  is, 
where  he  is.    A  distance  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  severs  him  from 
the  days  when  home  could  be  home  to  him.    The  habit  of  dissimula- 
tion grows.    At  last  he  is  a  stranger  amongst  next  friends.    The 
heart  of  the  son  is  alienated  from  the  father.    Where  is  the  ''  Elijah  " 
that  shall  turn  it  back  again  ? 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question.  There  is  a  balm  in 
Gilead  for  all  sorrows ;  may  there  but  be  the  Divine  Physician  to 
^ly  it ! 

But  now  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  what  Home  is — in  God's 
intention,  and  in  the  experience  of  His  children. 

Eonu  is  our  haven.  In  early  years  it  is  a  place  of  safe  keeping. 
What  should  we  have  been  without  that  safeguard  ?  Have  we  ever 
stopped  to  commiserate  and  to  feel  for  the  homeless  ?  Those  poor 
children  who  never  had  a  home — ^no  sweet  memories  of  gentle 
nurture,  of  kind  smiles  and  loving  words— of  the  presence  of  aU  good 
and  the  absence  of  all  evil— can  we  wonder  that  they  fall  into  bad 
ways  and  vile  habits  ?  What  was  there  to  warn  them  off,  or  to  win 
them  another  way  t    What  was  there  so  much  as  to  distinguish  for 
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them  between  good  and  evH  ?  God's  holy  ordinance  of  a  loving 
and  tender  home — ^tiis  was  wanting  to  them,  and,  with  it,  all  that 
•  preventing  with  the  blessings  of  goodness  *'  of  which  a  Psalmist  tells, 
and  of  which  we,  the  worst  of  ns,  have  had  experience.  But  that  * 
which  home  was  to  ns  in  infancy  and  childhood,  that  it  still  is  to  ns 
in  the  occasional  return.  Where  is  the  young  man  who  does  not 
owe  much,  who  might  not  owe  more,  to  his  holidays  from  school,  to 
his  vftcationfi  from  college  ?  When  we  return  home,  we  shake  off 
the  surroundings  and  encumbrances  of  a  factitious  existence,  and  go 
back  into  all  the  naturalness  and  reality  of  the  rock  from  which  we 
were  hewn.  "  For  a  few  short  weeks,"  said  a  voice  silent  now  for 
almost  forty  years,  "  this  fatal  spell  will  now  be  taken  off  from  you, 
and  you  wall  live  and  breathe  in  freedom."  0  the  reparative, 
restorative  influence,  as  it  might  be,  of  those  "  few  short  weeks  ^ ! 
Eepent  of  your  neglect  of  them.  Use  them  hereafter,  if  God  spares 
ydu,  to  the  fulL 

Home  is  our  eonfessionaL  Yes,  before  there  was  altar  or  shrine, 
ministry  or  priesthood,  home  was ;  and  the  father  of  the  household 
was  its  priest  God  modelled  upon  that  exemplar  all  priesthood  that 
was  ever  His  institution.  His  priesthood  replaced  not  the  home; 
still  less  is  it  replaced  by  that  Christian  ministry  which  leaves  all 
Christians  priesijbs.  The  confessional,  as  God  ordained  it,  is  the  home. 
Thither  carry  your  secrets — there  imbosom  and  there  leave  them. 
Absolution  is  of  God  only.  "Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ?" 
I  speak  of  the  human  instrumentality,  and  I  say  that,  for  one  man 
whose  best  confessor  is  the  clergyman,  for  a  hundred  and  a  thousand 
men  the  best,  the  only  safe,  confessor  is  in  his  home.  Tes,  in  home ! 
Maay  a  secret  in  which  there  is  danger — moral,  spiritual  danger — 
in  divulging  in  a  vestry  or  a  chancel  may  be  confided  with  nothing 
but  advantage  to  a  brother,  to  a  father — ^best  of  all,  to  a  mother. 
Fear  not  that  you  will  be  misunderstood  or  abhorred.  Fear  not  the 
beiJQg  indelieate.  The  purest  of  Qhristian  matrons  knows  something 
of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  she  can  understand  you.  Fear  not 
lest  her  love  should  spurn  from  her,  for  his  sin,  the  son  of  her  wombV 
A  word — a  half-word^— will  tell  all  that  she  need  know — unspoken^ 
tinsjpeakable  will  be  the  comfort,  the  relief,  the  emancipation  Sot  y<m ! 
Of  all  th^  terrots  of  a  mother,  concealment  is  the  most  ternble. 
Ccmfideiuje  given  \rill  be  joy  more  tfaim  grief  >  even  if  .it  should  tell 
p(  tjbe  sMisit  heinous  sin  that  mania  capable  o£    Then,  if  the^  be 
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but  the  honest  heart — ^withoot  wbidi  there  would  not  he  the  edn- 
fesffion — ^infinite  will '  he  tfie  help  in  regamiiig  the  right  way  from 
knowing  that  a  mother  sympathises,  counsels,  and  prays ! 

Yet  one  word  more.  H&me  is  our  friend.  Very  delightftd  is  other 
friendship ;  ask  not  of  me  any  depreciation  of  it.  *  There  is  a  friend 
that  stieketh  closer  than  a  brother."  The  mere  fact  that  I  have 
chosen  him  partly  proves  and  partly  ensures  the  congeniality  and 
the  sympathy.  But  yet  I  say  it — ^home  is  the  friend*  It  is  the  dear 
ones  of  hirtb  and  nature  that  will  go  through  life  with  us.  Riends 
inay  he  severed  beyond  the  reach  of  vcrice  or  sin — may  form  their 
own  new  ties,  or  their  own  new  life-tie,  and  be  partially  lost  to  us. 
The  home  and  its  bel<HigingB  change  not  We  go  back- to  theto,  as 
to  our  own,  after  the  longest  separations,  after  the  widest  wanderings. 
HoH  fast  by  your  home.    Even  its  relics  and  fragments  are  preciousk 

I  must  add  yet  three  concluding  words.  First,  remember  the 
"  home  relations  "  of  others  besides  yourself.  Let  the  thought  make 
jou  sympathetic — considerate  towards  those  beneath  you  in  station, 
servants  and  tradesman.  Take  pleaaore  in  entering  into  their  home 
feelings.  Those  more  especially  who  have  left  homes  of  their  own  to 
serve  you — ^how  desirous  you  should  be  to  help  them  in  remembering 
their  homes,  to  rejoice  in  their  home  joys,  and  to  weep  in  their  home 
sorrows.  Still  more,  let  the  thought  make  you  doubly  watchft^^ 
against  drawing  others  into  sin.  Do  not,  in  wantonness  or  ii 
selfishness,  involve  another,  beside  or  beineath  you,  in  that  miserable 
aHenation  from  home  which  we  Imve  spoken  of  as  the  certain 
consequence  of  sinnrng.  The  poorest  has  a  home,  hbVever  homely. 
The  woman  who  is  a  ''sinner"  had  a  hom^  onfee.  Be  not  you 
instrumental  in  adding  one  lock  or  one  bar  to  that  home  if  it  be  now 
shut  behind  her. 

*  Secondly,  beware  of  so  treating  your  own  home  in  the  present  as 
that  it  shall  be  the  bitterest  memory  to  you  in  a  day  that  shall  be.  If 
you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  what  the  Psalrnist  speaks  of  as  "  a  man 
that  moumeth  for  his  mother/*  you  would  dread  the  having  to  feel 
in  that  season  of  heaviness  that,  by  omission  or  commission  of  yours, 
you  ever  .made  that  mother's  heart  to  ache  fbr  you !  While  yet  there 
is  time,  thmk  of  that  last  end,  and  treasure  not  up  unto  ybir^refves 
feonow  in  the  cloucfy  and  dark  day  I  ...;:** 

Thirffly,'  my  last  wori  is  spoken  to  a  few  in  -this-  congris^bS 
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who,  like  us  older  men,  have  already  paosed  throimh  the  saddest  and 
sorest  of  human  experieDces — the  loss  of  one  or  both  of  their  parents. 
Does  that,  think  you,  end  the  relationship  1  God  forbid  I  It  does 
bnt  seal  and  ciovn  and  inmiortalise  it  Yes,  we  have  still  to  honour 
the  fother  and  mother  departed — still  to  feel  them  near  us  in  our 
going  out  and  comii^  in' — still  to  give  thanks  for  them  in  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  militant.  Let  your  "home  relations"  take  in  the 
dead ;  it  shall  give  sweetness  to  your  prayers,  reality  to  your  hopes, 
and  sanctity  to  your  conduct  towards  the  living.  "Always  to  be 
praised  for  them  that  are  dead,  as  well  as  for  them  that  are  alive : " 
such  is  our  description  of  God  in  our  commemoration  of  the  world's 
benefactors.  And,  for  ourselves,  no  benefactors  can  be  equal  to  those 
who  have  been  dear  and  loving  to  us  while  they  lived,  and  have 
guided  us  by  their  example  towards  that  everlaatii^;  Home  where 
they  are  now  safe  and  at  rest  until  the  day  of  Christ's  coming. 


;  ^n  ^ifeerst's  (!Epitap^. 


ETER  I  had  read  and  pondered  our  Laureate's  poem  in  Uw 

November  number  of  the  NirueUt/Kth   Century,   entiUed 

"Despair,"  on  which  I  ventured  to  comment  briefly  in 

the  December  number  of  this  Magazine,  and  in  which  the 

'  poet  vividly  pourtrays  the  blank  hopelessness  and  the  utter 

loathing  of  life  which  Atheism  breeds  in  the  mind  of  a  man  possessed 

of  any  fair  measure  of  true  human  sensibility,  I  could  not  help 

thinking  of  die  epitaph  which,  I  understand,  has  been  placed  on  the 

tombstone  of    the  late  Professor  Clifford  in  Highgate  Cemetery. 

That  epitaph  seems  to  be  intended  to  embody  the  creed  of  the 

Atheist  In  relation  to  his  own  origin,  life,  and  destiny.    I  have  not 

seen  it,  but  I  un  informed  that  it  runs  thus  v—-"  I  was  not,  and  waa 

conceived ;  I  loved,  and  did  a  little  work ;  I  am  not,  and  grieve  not," 

Thus  we  have  Atheism  before  us  under  two  distinct  forms,  which 

are  not  only  different,  bat  which  seem  to  be  violently  contradictory. 

If  our  great  poet  had  any  tight,  either  in  human  nature  or  in  human 

experience,  to  represent  Atheism,  however  generated,  as  bearing  its 

o^utal  froit  in  an  unmitigated  despair  which  is  at  once  frantic  and 
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sullen,  and  which  10  so  intolerable  that  suicide  becomes  a  necessity, 
the  question  arises  as  to  how  an  Atheism  so  self-complacent  and  so 
comfortable  as  that  which  ia  reflected  in  Professor  Clifford's  epitaph 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  Undoubtedly  the  latter  is  much  more 
common  than  the  former — so  much  more  so,  as  to  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  Probably  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  the 
professed  Atheists  of  our  time  have  read  Tennyson's  poem  with  no 
other  feeling  than  that  of  an  indignant  contempt  They  know 
nothing,  either  by  experience  or  by  observation,  of  the  ghastly 
"Despair'*  which  he  has  depicted,  and  will  not  believe  that  it  exists 
anywhere  but  in  his  own  imagination — an  imagination  which  the 
poem  itself,  in  their  judgment,  proves  to  have  lost  its  healthiness,  and 
to  have  become  repulsively  perverted.  This  is  a  question  which  it 
is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss.  It  is  enough  for  me  to- 
adhere  to  the  opinion  intimated  in  my  former  paper — ^viz.,  that  the 
despair  which  our  poet  has  pourtrayed  is  not  exaggerated,  and  that 
it  must,  in  its  main  features,  be  the  result  of  Atheism  in  all  human 
minds  and  hearts  which  have  not  lost  their  true  human  sensibility, 
and  which  have  not  thus  been  more  or  less  sadly  dehumanised.  If, 
for  instance,  Professor  Clifford  had  possessed  more  of  a  true  man's 
heart,  he  could  never  .have  entitled  himself  to  such  an  epitaph  as  the 
one  which  stands  over  his  grave.  He  was  endowed  with  great 
intellectual  powers,  and,  for  aujrthing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  he  may 
have  displayed  some  amiable  dispositions ;  but,  taking  his  epitaph  as 
the  appropriate  expression  of  his  creed,  and  as  giving  a  truthful  picture 
of  his  spirit,  he  must  have  been  mournfully  deficient  in  the  nobler 
qualities  of  a  genuine  manhood. 

At  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
Atheist's  creed  to  be  expressed  in  terser  language,  or  in  more  compact 
form,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  remarkable  epitaph.  It 
tells  out,  in  less  than  twenty  immistakable  words,  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  what  the  deceased  professor  had  to  say  concerning  himself. 
Whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  epitaph,  or  whether  it  was  written 
for  him  by  some  surviving  Atheistic  friend,  I  know  not ;  but  it  may 
be  taken  as  reflecting  his  own  conviction,  and  may  even  have  been 
written  by  his  own  hand.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probably  unique  in  the 
cemeteiy  into  which  it  has  been  obtruded,  and  perhaps  no  other 
epitaph  like  it  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  graveyards  of  the  world 
It  is  certainly  a  sign  of  the  times,  implying,  as  it  does,  the  unblushing 
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audacity  to  which  the  spirit  of  Atheism  has  asttained.  It  fitaods  therei. 
confronting  the  vexy  heavens  with  its  Uank^  cold-blooded,  inhamuaa 
unbelief,  and'  puipoiting,  in  its  hcnible  pretentiousness^  to  be  a 
testimony  even  from  the  very  grave,  to  the  j^otitodd  ai  a  Godless 
life.  Surely  this  is  a  new  thing  ondar  the  sun,  and  as  terriUe  as  it 
is  new. 

ISiis  daiing  epitaph  is  a  capital  specimen  of  "the  logic  of  atheism," 
which  is  not  logic  at  all,  but  ea  outngeous  negation  of  legie.  Tfa.e 
mind  tJiat  cannot  see  in  Nature  any  marks  of  Design,  or  any  proofs 
€£  a  Designer — that  can  pconounce  the  Universe,  with,  its  myiimd 
ordera  of  existenoe,  aMid.  its  innnmerable  forms  of  life,  to  be  without 
an  intelligent  First  Cause,  could  alone,  one  would  think,  be  capable 
of  the  solecism  involved  in  the  representatiou  of  a  tesUmany  of  aiij 
kind  from  an  extinct  personality !  How  can  such  an  extinct  per- 
sonality be  supposed  to  say ;  '*  I  was  not,  aad  was  conceived ;  I  loved, 
and  did  a  little  work ;  I  am  not,  and  grieve  not "  ?  Out  of  nothing 
ao&ing  can  come.  By  nothing,  nothing  can  be  said.  These  are 
truisms  which  not  even  the  audacious  science  of  to-day  can  subverL 
On  the  principles  of  Materialistic  Atheism,  human  beings,  when  they 
die,  pass  away  into  the  eternal  silence  of  an  eternal  unconsciousness  ; 
and  jdit  here  is  one  of  them  who  is  lepnsaented  as  inscribing  on  his 
own  tombstone,  afkr  death,  the  words,  '*  I  am  not,  and  grieve  uotu" 
On  the  supposition  that  such  a  repapesentation  is  true  to  the  fact — ^a 
supposition,  however,  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case«  is  impoaaihle 
— ^we  have  before  us  a  miracle  unpaxaUeled  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
world — ^the  miracle'  of  an  articulate  testimony  from  an  annihilated 
man !  One  wonders  how  it  was  that  a,  living  Atheist  did  not  paujse 
before  perpetrating  so  hideous  a  violation  of  ri^^t  reason  as  this,  and 
that  he  did  not  withhold  it  for  very  shame;  and  the  only  explanatioti 
of  the  amazing  folly  that  I  can  sugg^  iB„  that  his  Atheism  obliged 
him  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  sophistication  by  which  all  the 
processes  of  thought  are  perverted,  and  by  which  its  very  ajudugs 
are  poasoned. 

B^  I  must  return  to  the  remark,  that  the  xooet  melancholy  con- 
sideration suggested  by  this  strange  epitaph  is  the  aspect  which  it 
grres  to  the  mental  and  spiritoal  condition  of  iti  author.  What  a 
poor  creature  is  man,  if  these  words  be  true!  He  comfls  into 
existenoe  he  knows  not  how,  and  is  not  greatly  eqnnemed  to  iaqniie; 
he  lives  a  little  whiles  gi^^  plAJ  ^  sn^  affeetiona  as  wKg  arise 
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vithiH  him,  and  btidies  himself  according  io  his  tastes  and  piedileo- 
tions ;  and  then  he  drops  back,  without  a  grief  or  the  possibility  of  a 
grief,  without  a  regret  or  the  possibility  of  a  regret,  into  the  nothing- 
ness OBt  of  which  he  at  first  mysteriously  sprang !  Such  is  the  modern 
gospel  of  humanity  to  which  thousands  of  our  young  men  and  wornem 
are  ei^Tly,  and  even  gladly,  listening  I  Sueh  is  all  that  our  so* 
called  leading  phflosophers  have  to  announce  to  us  concerning  our  past, 
our  present,  and  our  future!  And  they  make  the  announcement 
with  the  same  coolness  of  heart  as  that  with  which  they  write  a 
mathematical  axiom,  or  indulge  in  the  ordinary  platitudes  about  the 
weather.  The  ennobling  ecstacies  of  Divine  worship ;  tiie  rapt  and 
transfonning  adoration  of  the  Infinite  Excellence ;  the  wistful  study 
of  the  Supreme  Will ;  the  struggle  upward  out  of  a  life  of  sin  into  a 
life  of  holiness';  the  lowly,  tranquil  joy  of  pardon ;  the  impulses  to  right 
hving  which  spring  from  conscious  obligation  to  the  Sovereign  Grace 
which  relieves  the  soul  from  the  pressure  of  its  guilt  and  from  the 
bondage  of  its  depravity ;  the  exalted  delights  of  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  the  training  of  the  heart  and 
hand  to  all  unselfish  and  Christlike  ministries  ;  and  the  assured 
anticipation  of  a  still  securer,  richer,  and  more  blessed  life  beyond  the 
grave — ^these  sublime  experiences,  to  which  any  man  with  a  true 
human  heart  in  him  might  well  supremely  aspire,  are  to  our  modem 
philosophieal  Atheist  nothing  better  than  empty,  worthless  fictions, 
worthy  only  of  a  supercilious  smile  of  contempt.  He  is  content  to  live 
lus  little  life,  to  get  what  pleasure  he  can  out  of  his  narrow,  little  loves^ 
to  occupy  himself,  not  without  a  touch  of  self-complacency,  with  the 
httle  bit  of  work  he  finds  to  do,  and  then,  like  a  dog  or  a  donkey,  to 
cease  to  be.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  man,  that  he  himself,  is 
capable  of  rising  to  an  immeasurably  higher  altitude,  of  moving  in 
an  immeasurably  grander  sphere,  or  of  appreciating  (if  he  could  only 
attain  it)  an  immeasurably  nobler  destiny  ?  He  is  *'  without  Gtod 
and  without  hope  in  the  World  " — and  he  is  easy ! 

It  ought  to  do  such  men  good  to  read  of  the  insupportable  sorrows 
which  Atheism  has  brought  to  minds  and  hearts  more  manly,  because 
less  stoicfdy  than  their  own.  They  may  sneer,  if  they  will,  at 
Tennyson's  picture  of  Atheistic  Despair  as  a  monstrous  fiction,  but 
there  have  been  human  histories  which  pretty  closely  answer  to  the 
picture.    Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  one  of  them : — 

"  Many  tfungi   be£el    me    tkit  tsuded    to    make    me  f eel,     and     feel 
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moat  pftinfally  at  tamesy  the.  HelpleBsneas  and  oheerl^MnoBBi  the  gloom  and 
wretchedness^  of  the  man  who  has  lost  his  tnist  in  Qod,  and  his  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality.  There  is  nothing  in  utter  doubt  and  unbelief 
to  satisfy  a  man  with  a  heart,  even  in  times  of  health  and  prosperity.  A  man 
with  a  heart,  even  in  his  best  condition,  wants  a  Father  in  whose  bosom  he  can 
repose ;  a  Saviour  in  whose  care  and  sympatiiy  he  can  trust ;  and  a  better  world 
to  which  he  can  'look  forward  as  his  final  home  and  resting-place,  and  aa  the 
eternal  home  and  resting-place  of  those  who  are  dear  to  him.  •  •  •  When, 
pain  and  loss  came  upon  me,  or  when  death  or  agony  took  hold  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  me,  it  was  a  torture  to  be  shut  out  from  the  consolation  of  religion. 

^  On  one  occasion  a  financial  panic  almost  destroyed  the  value  of  my  property, 
and  put  an  end  to  my  income.  I  could  once  have  said, '  Although  the  fig-tree* 
shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  there  be  fruit  in  the  vines ;  the  labour  of  the 
olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  fuld,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall ;  yet  will  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I 
will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.'  But  now  I  had  no  God  •  .  •  and  all 
good  ground  of  hope  and  cheerful  trust  had  given  place  to  fear  and  doubt,  and 
sad  uncertainty. 

*^  VLj  youngest  son  was  taken  ilL  He  was  racked  with  excruciating  pain.  •  . 
And  there  I  stood,  watching  bis  agony,  and  distracted  with  his  criet^  unable  to 
utter  a  whisper  of  a  gracious  Providence,  or  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  help  or 
deliverance.  Another  dear  one  was  afflicted  ;  and  again  my  heart  was  torn,  and 
again  my  lips  were  sealed.  I  could  not  even  say  to  the  suffering  one, '  God  bless 
you  I '  I  was  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  child.  The  parents  were  in  great 
distress,  and  I  was  anxious  to  speak  to  them  a  word  of  comfort ;  but  doubt  and' 
unbelief  had  left  me  no  such  word  to  speak.  ...  I  was  called,  on  another- 
occasion,  to  visit  a  friend,  a  brother  sceptic,  who  was  sick  and  likely  to  die.  I 
had  often  visited  him  when  he  was  weU,  and  we  had  managed  on  those  occasioiia 
to  interest  or  amuse  each  other ;  but  now  we  were  helpless.  •  «  •  There  we 
were,  looking  on  each  other  in  the  face  of  death,  speechless  and  comfortless.  •  .  • 
He  died,  and  I  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  I  spoke,  but  I  had  no  great 
comforting  truths  with  which  to  cheer  the  sad  hearts  of  Mb  weeping  kindred.  I 
looked  down,  with  his  disconsolate  widow  and  his  sorrowing  children,  into  the> 
dark,  cold  vault,  but  could  say  nothing  of  a  better  life.    •    . 

*^  While  I  was  in  Nebraska  my  mother  died.  Like  my  father,  who  had  died 
some  years  before,  she  had  been  a  Christian  from  her  early  days ;  a  very  happy 
one  ;  and  she  continued  a  Christian  to  the  last.  •  .  And  now  she  was  gone. 
I  had  seen  her  some  years  before  when  on  a  visit  to  my  native  land.  She  knew 
of  my  sceptical  tendencies,  and  though  she  had  fedth  in  my  desire  to  be  right,  she 
was  afraid  I  should  miss  my  way.  ^Do  pray,  my  dear  son,'  she  said,  'do  pray 
that  God  may  lead  you  in  the  right  path.  .  .  Beb'gionis  no  mistake.  It  is  a 
blessed  reality.  •  .'  These  were  the  last  words  I  heard  from  her  lipe.  I 
listened  to  them  in  sUence.  Though  I  was  too  far  gone  to  be  able  to  sympathise 
with  her  remarks  as  much  as  I  ought,  I  was  wishful  that  she  should  enjoy  all  the 
comfort  that  her  faith  could  give  her.  She  wept ;  she  kissed  me  ;  and  I  left  her 
toaee  her  face  no  more  on  earth.    I  returned  to  my  home  in  America,  and  the 
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next  thing  I  heard  of  tiie  dear  good  cieatore  was  that  she  had  finished  her  course* 
I  kept  the  sad  intelligence  to  myself,  for  my  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  me  to 
apeak  of  my  loss.  .  .  It  seems  dreadful,  hut  unbelief  had  so  chilled  my  soul 
that  I  could  no  longer  indulge  the  sweet  thought  of  an  immortal  life  even  for  the 
soul  of  my  good  Christian  mother.  .  .  I  sought  for  comfort  in  a  Qodless  and 
Christless  philosophy,  but  sought  in  vain.  I  tried  to  extort  from  nature  some 
word  of  consolation,  but  not  a  whisper  could  I  obtain.  I  tried  to  forge  some  theory 
of  my  own  that  might  lessen  the  gloom  in  which  I  was  rapt ;  bat  my  efforts  were 
fmitless.  I  had  reached  a  sad  extreme.  I  had  lost  all  trust  in  a  fatherly  Qod,. 
and  all  good  hope  of  a  better  life.  I  had  come  near  to  the  horrors  of  utter 
Atheism.  And  the  Universe  was  an  appalling  and  inexplicable  mystery.  And 
the  world  was  a  dreary  habitation ;  and  life  a  weary  affair ;  and  there  were  times 
whoi  I  wished  I  had  never  been  bom.  Life  had  become  a  burden  rather  than  a 
blessing ;  and  there  were  seasons  when  the  dark  suggestion  came  to  throw  it 
down." 

Joseph  Barker,  whose  words  I  have  quoted,  does  not  rank  amongst 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  celebrities  of  the  day ;  but  he  was  a 
man  of  strong  mind,  of  studious  habits,  and  of  varied  knowledge ;  and 
his  history  stands  out  as  an  impressive  warning  to  men  who  have 
throbbing  hearts  within  them,  against  the  Atheism  which  leads  the 
soul  away  from  "the  fountain  of  living  water"  to  the  hewing-out 
imto  itself  of  "  cisterns,  broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water." 

I  can  understand  how  the  problem  of  the  world,  as  seen  to-day,  and 
as  it  has  been  seen  for  many  an  age,  may  present  itself  to  some  orders 
of  mind  under  aspects  strongly  antagonistic  to  faith  in  an  all-wise 
Creator,  and  in  an  all-kindly  Providence.  The  existence  of  evil  has 
confounded  many  a  noble  intellect,  and  agonised  many  a  sensitive 
soul.  Jean  Paul  Eichter  revealed  this  agony  in  his  terrible  Atheistic 
Yiflion.  Tennyson  has  revealed  it  in  his  equally  terrible  poem  of 
Atheistic  Despair.  Joseph  Barker  has  shown  to  us,  in  his  auto- 
biographic testimony,  how  the  poem  of  the  one  is  no  fiction,  and 
how  the  vision  of  the  other  might  well  be  accepted  as  a  reality.  But 
our  philosophical  Atheists  are  of  another  mould.  "  Science,  falsely 
so-called,"  has  frozen  the  finer,  humaner  elements  of  their  nature. 
What  little  heart  they  have  shuts  itself  up  within  the  hard  limits  of 
a  narrow  intellect,  where  the  expansions  of  a  manly  faith,  and  hope, 
and  joy  are  impossible.  Such  voluntary  incarceration  is  mysterious, 
and  still  more  mysterious  is  the  contentment  which  is  too  often 
associated  with  it.  Happily,  men  in  general  have  an  intuitive 
conviction  that  they  have  been  made  for  a  better  life  than  this — 
a  life  which  may  be  illuminated  with  a  Divine  wisdom,  which  may 
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he  dieciplmed  into  a  Divine  tioiioess,  and  which  may  partake  of  a 
Divine  joy.  With  all  the  practical  irraligion  that  abounds  araand 
na,  most  man  will  be  diainclined  to  Bay,  "  There  is  no  God,  and  death 
is  an  eternal  deep." 

Beta, 


^t  fife  anb  %ph\%s  of  Itr.  |png^.» 

E.  BAENETT  SMITH'S  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladatone"  has  been 
so  complete  a  succeaa  that  a  similar "  Life  of  Mr.  Bright" 
is  a  natural  and  almost  a  necessary  sequel  to  it.  lit 
works  which  may  be  regarded  as  companion  volumes 
he  has  depicted  the  career  of  tl»e  greatest  Liberal 
fttatesman  and  of  the  greatest  Liberal  orator  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  publishing  extended 
"  lives "  of  men  who  are  still  living.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better 
to  wait  until  we  can  receive  their  "  Memoirs,"  and  be  made  familiar 
with  matters  which  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  disclosed  during 
their  lifetime.  A  public  career  brings  men  into  contact  with  so 
many  of  their  contemporaries,  and  affects  so  many  and  such  opposite 
interests,  that  it  is  difficult,  before  it  lias  reached  its  close,  to  speatc  of 
it  with  impartiality.  The  judgment  we  form  of  it  is  so  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  personal  predilections  and  prejudices  that,  except  for 
practical  and  inevitable  purposes,  it  is  unwise  to  obtrude  it.  Any  one 
who  compares  Mr.  Smith's  volumes — admirable  and  effective  as  they 
are — with  Mr,  John  Morley's  "  Life  of  Richard  Cobden"  will  at  once 
be  struck  with  the  difference  between  them.  Mr.  Morley  is,  of  oooise, 
the  master  of  a  terse  and  graceful  style,  and  possesses  a  breadth 
<rf  knowledge,  a  subtilty  of  thought,  and  a  clear,  penetrating  judgment, 
such  as  few  even  of  our  best  writers  have  attained.  In  these 
respects  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  Mr.  Smith's  work  with  his. 
But  there  is  another  point  of  difference  which  arises  from  tlie 
inevitable  limits  of  Mr.  Smith's  design,  and  a  reference  to  which 
involves  no  disparagement.    "Except  in  a  tew  particulars  relating 
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to  Mr.  Bright's  ancestry  and  birth,  to  his  youth  and  edjication,  which 
have  apparently  been  supplied  by  members  of  hi^  family,  ]\fT.  Smith 
has  gathered  his  information  from  public  sources — extracts  from 
speeches  in  Parliament  and  public  meetings,  letters  in  the  news- 
papers, and,  here  and  there,  perhaps  from  the  reminiscences  of  ob- 
servers. Mr.  Morley,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able  to  avail  himself 
of  private  journals  and  correspondence ;  letters  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  his 
wife  and  children,  to  Mr.  Bright  and  various  other  friends,  as  well  as 
of  letters  written  to  Mr.  Cobden.  Such  sources  of  information  are 
indispensable  for  the  formation  of  a  full  and  impartial  judgment  of 
a  man.  We  can  scarcely  understand  his  "  moral  dynamic,"  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  his  master  principles,  apart  from  them ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  have  access  to  them  during  his  lifetime.  In  many  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  letters  there  is  a  delightful  frankness  and  ease.  In  touches  of 
a  single  line  the  man  himself  is  made,  by  his  own  unconscious  act,  to 
stand  before  us.  We  see  him  in  his  simple  nobility  and  strength,  and 
understand  more  of  his  real  greatness  than  we  could  learn  from  all 
tis  formal  speeches  and  all  public  records  combined.  There  are  also 
in  Mr.  Cobden's  "Life  *'  various  letters  of  Mr.  Bright's ;  two  or  three  of 
a  similar  character  to  that  which  is  given  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  334-336, 
would  go  f  urtlier  to  complete  our  estimate  of  "  the  great  tribune  of  the 
people  "  than  an  extended  collection  of  his  addresses.  But,  though 
many  such  letters  must  be  in  existence,  the  time  for  publishing  them 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  minute 
personal  details  which  neither  delicacy  nor  respect  for  our  great  men 
would  wish  to  have  now  disclosed,  we  must  wait ;  and  if  there  be 
those  whose  prying  curiosity  renders  them  impatient  of  such  restric- 
tions, may  they  have  a  "  long  and  weary  wait " ! 

Of  the  materials  at  his  command,  Mr.  Smith  has  made  diligent 
and  judicious  use.  He  has  presented  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Bright  as  he  has  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  future  biographer  will  be  under  great  obligations 
to  his  hottest  and  painstaking  researches.  He  has  kept  himself 
strictly  within  the  limits  which  natural  reserve  and  good  taste 
pieBcribe.  He  discards  formal  criticism,  and  contents  himself  with 
the  plain  narrative  of  the  historian  rather  than  with  the  pleadings 
of  the  advocate  or  the  decision  of  the  judge.  Mr.  Bright  is  one  of 
the  few  men  who  can  allow  the  story  of  his  life  to  speatk  for  itself. 
Pot  more  than  forty  years  he  has  laboured  assiduously  for  the 
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elevation  of  the  people,  for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  the  removal  of  monopolies  in  Church  and  State ;  and 
though  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was  subjected  to  gross 
abuse^  and  is  still  sneered  at  by  ignorant  and  shallow-minded  poli- 
ticians who  are  unable  to  appreciate  his  greatness,  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  statesman  whose  course  has  been  so  uniformly  consistent, 
and  whose  principles: — ^long  resisted  and  denounced — ^have  been  so 
completely  adopted  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

To  give  an  outline  of  Mr.  Bright's  career  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose :  the  barest  mention  of  the  following  facts  must  suffice.  He 
was  bom  at  Bochdale  on  November  16,  1811 ;  was  educated  at 
various  schools  in  Rochdale,  Ackworth,  York,  and  Newton ;  entered 
his  father's  business  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  allied  himself  with  Mr. 
Cobden  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  in  1841 ;  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  the  city  of  Durham  in  1842  ;  was  elected  as  member 
for  Manchester  in  1847,  and  continued  to  represent  it  until  1856, 
when  he  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  were  rejected  on  Lord  Palmerston's 
appeal  to  the  country  after  the  adverse  vote  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Chinese  War ;  was  returned  for  Birmingham,  in  a 
manner  which  reflects  equal  credit  on  ''the  Metropolis  of  the 
'Midlands''  and  its  illustrious  representative,  in  1857;  became  a 
member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Grovernment  in  1868  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  from  which  post  he  was  compelled  by  illness  to 
retire  in  1870.  On  his  recovery  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  this  post  he  holds  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  present 
Administration. 

Mr.  Bamett  Smith  not  inaptly  remarks  that  if  Mr.  Cobden  might 
be  described  as  the  Paul,  Mr.  Bright  was  the  Apollos,  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.  In  the  beautiful  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bright 
when  he  unveiled  the  statue  of  Cobden  at  Bradford,  he  remarked 
that  there  were  many  others  who,  in  those  early  days,  fought  the 
battle  of  Free  Trade.  "  We  were  not  even  the  first,  though  after- 
wards, perhaps,  we  became  the  foremost  before  the  public.*'  He  told 
on  the  same  occasion  how  he  was  induced  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
great  cause  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated.  The 
circumstances  were  these  : — 

**  At  that  time  I  was  at  Leamington,  and  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Cobden  called 
on  me — ^for  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same  time  on  a  visit  to  some  relations 
— I  was  in  the  depth  of  grief— I  might  almost  say  of  despair*-for  the  light  and 
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•nnshine  of  my  houae  was  extingniihed.  All  that  was  left  on  earth  of  my  young 
wife,  except  the  memozy  of  a  sainted  life  and  of  a  too  brief  happiness,  was  lying  still 
and  cold  in  the  chamber  above  us.  Mr.  Cobden  called  on  me  as  my  friend,  and 
addressed  me,  as  you  might  suppose,  with  words  of  condolence.  After  a  time 
he  looked  up,  and  said,  'There  are  thousands  of  homes  in  England  at  this 
moment  where  wives,  mothers,  and  chOdren  are  dying  of  hunger.  Now,  when 
the  first  paroxysm  of  your  grief  is  past,  I  would  advise  you  to  come  with  me, 
and  we  will  never  rest  till  the  Corn  Law  is  repealed.'  I  accepted  his  invitation. 
I  knew  that  the  description  he  had  given  of  the  homes  of  thousands  was  not  an 
exaggerated  description.  I  felt  in  my  conscience  that  there  was  a  work  which 
somebody  must  do,  and  therefore  I  accepted  his  invitation,  and  from  that  time 
we  never  ceased  to  kbour  hard  on  behalf  of  the  resolution  we  had  made." 

TheTe  ivas  something  almost  apostolic  in  the  mission  on  which 
these  two  men  then  entered.  Their  evident  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness, their  nnwearied  exertions  in  committee-rooms  and  on  the 
platform,  their  long  journeys,  involving  so  much  thought,  and  toil, 
and  sacrifice,  made  an  impression  on  the  people  which  was  without 
parallel  in  our  political  annals.  Mr.  Bright  was  a  more  powerful 
speaker  than  his  friend.  With  the  same  strong  vehemence  of  feeling 
and  homeliness  of  expression,  Mr.  Bright  had  a  finer  and  more 
melodious  voice,  a  more  copious  vocabulary,  and  an  imagination  of 
more  kinglj  power.  Mr.  Morley,  in  discriminating  between  the  two 
friends,  has  said : — 

''  Mr.  Bright  had  all  the  resources  of  passion  alive  within  his  breast  He  was 
eairied  along  by  vehement  political  anger,  and  deeper  than  that  there  glowed  a 
wrath  as  stem  as  that  of  an  ancient  prophet  To  cling  to  a  mischievous  error 
seemed  to  him  to  savour  of  moral  depravity  and  corruption  of  heart  What  he 
saw  was  the  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  landlords,  and  he  was  too 
deeply  moved  by  hatred  of  this  to  care  to  deal  very  patiently  with  the  bad 
reasoning  which  their  own  self-interest  incUned  their  adversaries  to  mistake  for 
good.  His  invective  was  not  the  expression  of  mere  irritation,  but  a  profound 
and  menacing  passion.  Hence  he  dominated  his  audiences  from  a  height,  while 
his  companion  rather  drew  them  along  after  him  as  friends  and  equals." 

The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  is  but  one  of  many  subjects  to  which 
Mr.  Bright  has  devoted  his  strength.  Hifl  first  recorded  speech  was 
made  in  connection  with  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Silk 
Buckingham,  at  Bochdale,  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  India.  He  was 
also  an  advocate  of  the  temperance  movement,  took  a  bold  stand  in 
opposition  to  Church  rates,  and  pleaded  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
puniahment.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  from  the  first  an 
unflinching  advocate  of  electoral  reform,  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
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• 
any  other  statesman,  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress  achieved  in 

1866  and  1867.    He  has  eloquently  expounded  the  principles  of  the 
Peace  Society^  and,  without  the  influence  he  exerted  in  their  fia,Yoar, 
we  question  wltether  eitlier  the  Alabama  arbitration  or  the  avoidanoe 
of  war  with  Russia  in  1878  would  have  been  possible.    We  are  not 
unmindful  of  tlie  vast,  and  in  many  ways  unique,  power  of  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  but,  wliile  it  has  required  liis  unrivalled  genius  to  give  to 
these  principles  legislative  eflfect,  it  is  to  the  ebquence  of  Mr.  Bright 
that  we  owe  the  public  opinion  which  no  statesman   can  safely 
disregard.    Some  of  Mr.  Bright's  most  effective  speeches  are  on 
India.    On  this  question,  as  on  others,  he  has  ever  been  in  advance 
of  the  opinion  of  the  day,  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  the 
intelligence  and  strengtii  of  the  country  are  gradually  coming  to  his 
side.    Ireland  has  had  no  wiser  and  more  generous  counsellor,    fie 
pleaded  for  the  removal  of  her  wrongs  even  in  days  when  the 
majority  of  Liberals  were  indifierent  to  them,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  her  interests,  willingly  braved  the  wrath  and  vituperation 
of  men  whose  only  remedy  for  deep-seated  wrongs  is  force.     In  the 
hght  of  Mr.  Bright'3  manly  and  outspoken  speeches,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out,  it  is  aickening  to  tiiink  of  the  abuse  to  which  he,  in 
common  with  other  Liberal  leaders,  has  recently  .been  subjected  by 
the  so-called  Irish  party.    Their  attitude  towards  him  is  to  us  a  plain 
proof  that  their  demands  are  unjust,  impracticable,  and  mischievous. 
After  the  heat  of  the  controversy  has  passed  away,  and  matters  can 
be  viewed  with  calnmess,  we  have  no  doubt  that  intelligent  and 
right-minded  men  of  all  parties  will  regard  liim  with  a  respect  as 
profound,  and  an  enthusiasm  as  generous,  as  were  shown  to  him  by 
Irishmen  of  earlier  days,  when  the  most  sanguine  among  them  never 
dreamt  of  such  vigorous  and  comprehensive  measures  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has,  with  nnrivalled  genius  and  amid  unparalleled  difELculties, 
placed  upon  our  statute  books. 

Mr.  Bright  is  not,  of  course,  a  classical  scholar.  He  can  boast  of 
iitUe  Latin  and  less  Greek,  but  he  is  well  versed  in  ourEngliA 
literature.  Hia  knowledge  is  not  Testricted  to  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Byron ;  he  is  equally  familiar  with  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
Johnson,  Pope,  Addison,  Wordsworth,  and  with  every  other  writer 
of  note.  Tlie  use  of  Scriptural  imagery  is  a  marked  feature  of  hir 
oratory,  many  of  his  most  apt  illustrations  and  most  forcible  appeals 
having  been  drawn  direct  from  the  Bible.    Heha^  a  bold  imaginatfon 
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and  a  lively  fancy.  He  is  not  so  great  a  coiner  of  phrases  as  the  late 
Ix)rd  Beaconsfield,  nor  so  great  a  master  of  sarcasm.  Of  his  humonr 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  his  comparisons  will  never  be 
forgotten — that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  quack  at  the  country  fair  who 
sold  pills  which  were  good  against  earthquakes ;  that  of  Mr.  Lowe 
and  Mr.  Horsman  to  the  Scotch  terrier,  tlie  epithet  of  AduUamites, 
and  the  "harassing  legislation"  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Mr. 
Bright's  langnage  is  drawn  from  "the  pure  wells  of  English  un- 
detiled."  He  has  at  command  large  stores  of  strong  and  racy  Saxon^ 
and,  in  speeches  which  satisfy  the  most  stringent  demands  of  logic 
and  charm  the  most  fastidious  taste,  he  can  sway  a  promiscuous 
audience  as  he  pleases.  His  speeches  — sometimes  extemporaneous — 
are  generally  carefully  prepared,  and  he  has  throughout  life  acted  on 
the  advice  given  him  in  his  early  years  by  our  venerable  brother,  the 
Eev.  John  Aldis.  This  incident  was  so  memorable  that  we  must 
record  it  at  length.  Mr.  Aldis  attended  a  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Fore^  Bible  Society  in  Rochdale,  at  whicli  Mr.  Bright,  then  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  spoke. 

"  The  Hey.  John  Aldis,  a  Baptist  miniatei'  of  aini nence— »whofle  sous  have  of 

recent  years  won  di>$tinguiflhed  and  unparalleled  honours  at  Cambridge — ^bas 

de;icribed  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Bright  on  this  occasion.    In  1832  Mr.  Aldis  was 

(^tioned  at  Manchester,  hut  he  attended  the  Kochdale  meeting  above  mentioned, 

and  subsequently  gave  the  following  interesting  reminiscence  of.  Mr.  Bright's 

appearance.     Mr.  Aldis  was  at  a  Mend's  house  when  John  Bright  arrived  to 

accompany  him  to  the  meeting.    ^  Soon  a  slender,  modest  young  gentleman  came, 

who  surprised  me  by  his  intelligence  and  thoughtfulness.    I  took  hiB  arm  on  the 

way  to  the  meeting,  and  I  thought  he  seemed  nervous.    I  think  it  was  his  first 

pablic  speech,  at  all  events  in  such  connexion.    It  was  very  eloquent  and 

powerful,  and  carried  away  the  meeting,  but  it  was  elaborate  and  meinoriter.    On 

our  way  back,  as  I  congratulated  him,  he  said  that  such  efforts  cost  him  too 

dear,  and  asked  me  how  I  spoke  so  easily.     I  then  took  the  full  advantage  of  my 

seniority  to  set  forth  my  notions,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here,  except  this — that 

in  his  case,  as  in  most,  I  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to  burden  the  memory 

tcx)  much,  but,  having  carefully  prepared   and  cp^ijm^tted  any  portions  when 

special  effect  was  desired,  merely  to  put  down  other  things  in  the  desired  or^^r, 

leaving  the  wording  of  them  to  the  moment    Years  rolled  away.    I  had  entirely 

foigotten  the  name  of  the  young  friend  when  the  Free  Trade  Bazaar  was  held 

in  London.    One  of  those  engaged  for  it-^ifir.  Baker,  of  Stockport— calling  on 

loe,  asked  if  I  had  called  on  Mr.  Bright    I  said  I  had  not  been  able  to  attend 

the  meetingB,  and  did  not  personally  know  him  at  all.    He  replied,  ^  You  must, 

for  I  heard  him  say  that  you  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  public  speaking"    I 

went  to  a  subsequent  meeting,  and  recognised  the  ypung  friend  of  1832."* 

Keen  as  are  Mr.  Bright'a  intellectual  powers,  and  brilliant  as  is  his 
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oratory,  his  moral  force  is  not  less  conspicuous,  and  to  it  he  is  unques- 
tionably indebted  for  his  hold  upon  the  nation.  His  strength  arises 
from  his  loyal  obedience  to  his  favourite  motto, "  Be  just,  and  fear  not." 
It  is  this  which  induced  him  to  labour  for  the  extinction  of  the  Com 
Laws,  for  the  political  enfrancliisement  of  the  people,  for  a  system  of 
national  education,  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates,  and  the  opening  of 
the  universities ;  which  led  him  to  protest  against  the  selfishness  and 
tyranny  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  frequent  recklessness  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  barbarity  of  our  wars ;  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  the  injustice  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  the  Land  Laws.  Near  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  Mr.  Bright 
sketched  his  own  character  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  though 
he  has  since  accepted,  at  any  rate^  the  honours  of  o£Sce,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  statesman,  the  principal  claim  he  made  for  himself 
then  will  not  be  denied  him  now. 

^'  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend  to  be,  a  statesmaD,  and  that  chaiacter  is  so 
tainted  and  so  equivocal  in  our  day  that  I  am  not  suie  that  a  pure  and  honour- 
able ambition  would  aspire  to  it.  I  have  not  enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  like  these 
noble  lords,  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office.  I  have  not  set  my  sails  to 
<every  passing  breeze.  I  am  a  plain  and  simple  citizen,  sent  here  by  one  of  tiie 
foremost  constituencies  of  this  empire,  representing,  feebly,  perhaps,  but  honesUy* 
I  dare  aver,  the  opinions  of  very  many,  and  the  true  interests  of  all  those  who 
have  sent  me  here.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  am  alone  in  my  condemnation  of 
this  war,  and  of  this  incapable  and  guilty  administration.  And  even  if  I  were 
alone,  if  mine  were  a  soUtary  voice,  raised  amid  the  din  of  arms  and  the  clamours 
of  a  venal  press,  I  should  have  the  consolation  I  have  to-night,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  existence,  the  priceless  consolation  that  no 
word  of  mine  has  tended  to  promote  the  squandering  of  my  country's  treasure^  or 
the  spilling  of  one  single  drop  of  my  country's  blood.** 

J.  Stuart. 

Ill  ■     «    I  1 1  -^»^— ^» 


E  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  invaluable  work,  whilst  it  has  been  in  process  of 
publication.  It  is  now  complete ;  and,  as  we  survey  the 
fifteen  bright-looking  volumes  lying  before  us,  we  feel 
that  our  announcement  of  their  completion  should  be 

*  Tm  BiBUCAL  MusxuM :  a  Collection  of  Notes,  Explanatory,  Homiletic^ 
and  niustratlTe,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Fifteen  Volumes.  By  James  Gomper 
Gray.    London:  Elliot  Stock. 
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accranpanied  by  a  move  Uian  passing  notice  or  an  ordinary  word  of 
praise.  We  have  from  the  first  been  impressed  by  the  vastness  of  the 
labour .  which  such  a  production  must  have  entailed.  The  mere 
physical  toil  must  have  been  enormous^  and  the  mental  toil  incalcu* 
lably  more  so.  We  are  amazed  at  the  patient  plodding  through  many 
years  to  which  these  5,752  compact  pages,  crammed  with  various  and 
apposite  information,  so  splendidly  testify.  Both  the  compiler  and 
the  public  are  to  be  congratulated  The  labour  has  not  been  uselessly 
nndertaken  and  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  is  in  every 
respect  a  noble  one. 

The  title-page  is  accurately,  though  not,  perhaps,  exhaustively, 
desdriptive  of  the  work.  A  "  Biblical  Museum  "  it  truly  is,  full  of 
valuable  and,  in  many  instances,  curious  things,  which  any  one 
engaged  in  expounding  and  enforcing  the  teaching  of  Scripture  can 
easily  put  to  use  in  his  own  way.  The  "  Notes  "  are  at  once  critical 
and  interpretative,  and  they  usually  embody  the  soundest  results  of 
modem  research.  Passages  are  carefully  and  judiciously  selected  for 
homiletic  treatment,  and  outlines  of  such  treatment  are  supplied  in 
great  profusion — ^to  the  number,  indeed,  of  12,000  !  Many  of  these 
outlines  are  original,  and  the  instances  in  which  they  have  been 
selected  from  the  writings  of  others  are  faithfully  marked,  with  the 
authors'  names  appended.  Of  course,  they  are  not  all  of  superior  and 
of  equal  merit ;  but  many  of  them  are  sufiRciently  suggestive,  and  are 
well  fitted  to  give  start  and  impetus  to  the  preacher's  or  teacher's  own 
thought.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  variety. 
Many  of  these  are  anecdotal  in  form,  and  comprise  appropriate  and 
more  or  less  striking  incidents  in  human  life  vividly  narrated,*  and 
capable  of  being  reproduced  in  the  pulpit  or  the  class  with  great  effect. 
Other  illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  laws,  phenomena,  and  scenes  of 
nature,  from  domestic  and  social  relationships  and  experiences,  and 
from  a  wide  range  both  of  prose  and  of  poetic  literature.  Some 
36,000  Scripture  references  have  been  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  Word  of  God,  in  a  large  degree,  to  throw  explanatory  light 
upon  itself.  The  sciences — ^including  etymology,  archaeology,  geo- 
graphy, &c. — have  been  laid  under  requisition.  Each  separate  book 
of  Scripture  is  preceded  by  an  "  Introduction,"  containing  bio- 
graphical notices  of  its  author,  the  time  when,  and  the  purposes  for 
which,  it  was  written,  and  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

Each   "  Introduction "    is   followed  by    a   "  Synopsis,"    frequently 
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anranged  in  two  or  three  dififer^t  toaoA^  according  to  different 
authorities.  The  following  extracts  may  be  taken  from  the  "  Intro- 
duction" to  the  Gospel  of  John,  omitting  references.  They  will 
serve  to  show,  not  only  how  this  important  part  of  the  work  is 
executed^  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  compiler  has  economised 
spaoe  by  a  perfectly  intelligible  abbreviation  of  words. 

''I.  AuTHOB. — John,  'the  Divine^'  called  Hhe  beloved  disciple' and  one  of 
<  the  sons  of  thunder,'  was  s.  of  Zebidee  and  Salome.  His  fa.  was  a  fisherman, 
prob.  of  Bethsaida,  and  apparently  in  good  drcomstances.  His  mother  is  sail 
{TheophyloAt)  to  have  been  dau.  of  Joseph  (Mary's  husband)  by  a  former  wife. 
•  •  •  John  fol.  his  £&.'&  occupation  till  his  call  to  the  Apostleship,  at  ab, 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  remained  with  Christ  till  His  ascension ;  was 
present  at  Council  at  Jeros,  a.d.  49  or  50  ;  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Asia  M.  as 
pastor  of  the  Seven  Churches  ;  resided  chiefly  at  Ephesus  ;  was  banished  thence 
by  Domitian,  a.d.  95,  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse ;  was  recalled  on 
accession  of  Nerva,  a.d.  96  ;  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died  {PdyeraJUdj  ab. 
A.D.  100,  aged  ab.  100  years,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan.  [That  he  was  thrown, 
prior  to  his  exil^  int«  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  by  order  of  Domitian,  bef  .  the  Porta 
Latina  at  Borne,  rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  TertMiam  ;  not  mentioned  by 
JrencRM  and  OrigenJ^  II.  Language. — That  it  was  written  in  Gh  is  tbe  unan. 
testimony  of  antiquity ;  but  some  modems  (as  SaHmasius)  think  there  was  a 
Heb.  original,  bee.  the  quots.  fr.  the  O.T.  are  from  the  Heb.  and  not  firam  tiie 
LXX.  Ill,  Obioin. — John  often  states  that  he  records  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  •  •  •  IV.  Timb. — ^Exact  date  uncertain,  but  prob.  betw.  A.D.  70-85 
{Alford).  Ab.  half  a  cent.  prob.  intervened  betw.  Lu/s  Qos.  and  Jo.'s  (^orxZnoortfc). 
y.  Plage. — Ephesus  {Itombua^  Jenme^  and  others).  Some  say  Patmos  ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  dictated  at  Patmos,  and  published  at  Ephesus.  YI.  For 
WHOM  WRITTEN. — Mainly  and  ultimately  for  Christians,  to  build  them  up  and 
confirm  them  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  VII.  PacuLiAitmss.— 1. 
8hfU.^\)  Purity  of  the  Gk. ;  (2)  Simplicity  {WtsUoWi  liUfo.) ;  Deepest  troths 
in  ooUoquial  language  (ii/ford)  ;  (3)  Heb.  cast  of  thought  and  expressian  ; 
(4)  Doctrinal.  2.  Contents,  ionong  the  matters  not  in  the  other  Gospek  axe^ 
introduction  and  testimony  of  John  i  1-51  ;  first  mir. ;  first  Passo. ;  visit  of 
NicodemuB  ;  last  tesly.  of  John ;  woman  of  Samaria  and  sec.  mir. ;  sec  Passo. ; 
discourse  in  the  synagogue,  vi.  25-71 ;  discourse  on  His  nature  and  office ; 
raising  of  Laz.  and  sec  anointing ;  final  discourse  and  prayer ;  incidents  con> 
nected  with  the  Resurrection.  This  Goe.  may  be  considered  in  some  measoie 
supplementary  to  the  others.  Some,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  deny  that  Ja  was 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  rest  But  there  is  great  antecedent  improb- 
ability. Surely  we  may  suppose  them  welcomed  by  the  Church.  They  would 
soen  circulate  through  Pales,  and  A.  Minor.  •  .  .  And,  though  some  of  the 
events  narrated  by  the  others  are  given  by  Jo.,  yet  there  are  omissions  in  his 
work— as  the  Transfiguration — for  which  it  is  haid  to  ace  if  he  was  not  awaie 
tihat  this  had  been  already  chronicled.'' 
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We  have  selected  this  "Introduction"  at  random.  Any  othe^ 
would  have  shown  the  authoi^s  power  of  condensing  ascertained  and 
salient  facts  equally  welL  We  have  not  space  for  an  example  of  the 
admirable  Synopses;  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  samples  from  the 
immense  mass  of  honuletic  outlines  on  any  other  principle  than  that 
of  taking  those  that  may  happen  to  come  first  to  hand.  That  part  of 
the  volume  containing  the  Gk)8pel  of  John  is  open  before  us.  We 
have  quoted  from  the  *'  Introduction/'  and  we  turn  over  a  few  leaves^ 
and  come  to  the  narrative  of  the  interview  between  our  Lord  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria.    Here  is  the  following  sermon-sketch : — 

<<  L  He  approached  her  on  the  broad  groimd  of  hnmanity.  II.  He  propomided 
to  her  salvation  in  a  way  which  made  her  feel  its  necessity.  III.  He  so  touched 
on  her  history  that  she  felt  the  Divinity  of  His  mission.  IV.  He  gave  such  a 
revelation  of  worship  and  Himself  as  silenced  her  controversy :  1.  By  a  revelation 
of  tme  worship  ;  2.  By  a  revelation  of  His  own  Messiahship." 

The  name  of  Dr.  Thomas  is  appended  to  this  sketch.  Here  is 
another,  entitled  "  The  Bethesda  Miracle  " : — 

"  This  is  typical — I.  Of  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  man  is  placed  by 
fiin ;  II.  Of  the  special  means  that  axe  employed  to  rescue  man  from  sin  ;  III. 
Of  the  protracted  period  during  which  man  is  bound  by  sin ;  IV.  Of  the  inti- 
mate knowledge  Christ  possesses  of  man's  sin ;  V.  Of  the  immediate  release 
Christ  gives  man  from  sin." 

Here  is  a  third,  on  *'  Indisputable  Evidence/'  suggested  by  John  x. 
37, 38  :— 

''Show — I.  What  man  might  look  for  in  the  works  of  Qod :  1.  Mercy ;  2. 
Wisdom ;  3.  Love ;  4.  Power.  II.  That  the  works  of  Jesus  were  marked  by 
these  characteristics.  III.  That  not  to  see  these  features  in  the  works  of  Jesus  is 
to  be  blinded  by  prejudice.  IV.  That  to  reject  the  Divinity  of  Him  who  did 
such  works  is  the  height  of  folly." 

One  more,  on  the  words :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
wiU  draw  all  men  unto  Me" : — 

"I.  There  was  to  be  no  miraculous  agency.  II.  This  drawing  to  Christ  was 
to  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  those  heavenly  truths  which  cluster  about 
the  cross.  III.  These  truths  were  to  be  made  effectual  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  whose 
influence  is  secured  and  sent  down  to  men  by  virtue  of  Ihe  cross.  IV.  This  was 
to  be  a  gradual  work.  Y.  In  this  drawing  to  Christ  no  other  than  moral  means 
were  to  be  employed.  VI.  This  drawing  to  Christ  was  to  be  effected  in  a  calm 
and  noiaelesB  way.  VII.  This  drawing  to  Christ  was  to  be  effectual  and  ultimately 
imiTenaL" 
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Our  space  is  yeiy  limited,  but  we  must  not  omit  a  specimen  or  two 
of  the  innumerable  illustrations  which  Mr.  Gray  has  introduced  into 
his  work,  and  which  are  found  in  the  form  of  anecdotes,  and  of 
quotations  from  a  wide  range  of  literature.  The  words  in  Neh. 
i  4 :  "I  prayed  before  the  God  of  heaven/'  suggested  the  following : — 

"  A  gentleman,  conyersing  with  his  friend  respecting  the  ezercisee  of  his  own 
mind  before  and  after  convezsion,  observed  that  there  was  a  great  difference  as  to 
the  objects  of  prayer.  '  When  I  was/  said  he,  '  only  a  nominal  Christian,  I  used 
to  pray  to  my  family ;  if  any  strangers  were  present  I  prayed  to  them  ;  when  I 
was  alone  I  prayed  to  myself ;  bat  since  I  have  been  renewed  by  Divine  grace,  in 
all  my  prayers  I  pray  to  Qod." 

This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Cheever,  and  is  followed  by  a 
passage  on  "  the  wonders  of  faith  and  prayer/'  from  Dr.  Byland : — 

^'  Abraham's  servant  prays — ^Bebekah  appears.  Jacob  wrestles  and  prays — ^the 
angel  is  conquered,  and  Esau's  mind  is  wonderfully  turned  from  the  revengeful 
purpose  he  had  harboured  for  twenty  years.  Moees  cries  to  God — the  sea  is 
divided.  Moses  prays — ^Amalek  is  discomfited.  Joshua  prays — Acham  is  dis- 
covered. Hannah  prays — Samuel  is  bom.  David  prays — ^Ahithophel  hangs 
himself.  Asa  prays — a  victory  is  gained.  Jehoehophat  prays — the  lions  are 
muzzled.  Daniel  prays — ^the  seventy  weeks  are  revealed.  Moidecai  bade  Esther 
fast — Haman  is  hanged  on  his  own  gallows  in  three  days.  Ezra  prays  at  Ahara— 
God  answers.  Nehemiah  darts  a  prayer — ^the  King's  heart  is  softened  in  a 
minute.  EUjah  prays — rain  descends  apace.  Elisha  prays — Jordan  is  divided. 
EHsha  prays — a  child's  soul  comes  back.  The  Church  prays  ardently — ^Peter  is 
delivered  by  an  angel.  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises — the  doors  of  the 
prison  were  opened,  and  every  man's  bands  were  loosed.  Prayer  has  a  thousand 
commands  and  promises.    Prayer  has  a  thousand  examples  of  rich  success." 

On  the  words  in  Eom.  vi.  23 :  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  we 
have  the  following : — 

"  A  servant  who  had  made  that  improvement  which  might  be  expected  from 
hearing  the  irreligious  and  blasphemous  conversation  continually  passing  at  the 
table  where  he  waited,  took  an  opportunity  to  rob  his  master.  Being  apprehended, 
and  urged  by  his  master  to  give  a  reason  for  his  infamous  behaviour :  *  Sir/  said 
lie,  *  I  have  heard  you  and  your  friends  so  often  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
future  state,  and  that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  nor  punishment 
for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the  robbery.'  '  Well,'  replied  the  master, 
*  but  had  you  no  fear  of  that  death  which  the  laws  of  your  country  inflict  upon 
the  crime  1 '  *  Sir,'  rejoined  the  servant,  looking  sternly  at  his  master,  *  what  is 
tliat  to  you,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that  ?  You  aiid  your  companions  had 
removed  my  greatest  terror  ;  why  should  I  fear  the  less  ? ' " 
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On  Eom.  vii.  21 :  "I  find  then  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  me,"  this  anecdote  is  told : — 

"An  Indian  visitiiig  his  white  neighboim,  asked  for  a  little  tofaaoco  to  smoke  ; 
and  one  of  them,  having  some  loose  in  his  pocket,  gave  him  a  handfuL  The 
day  following,  the  Indian  came  hack,  inquiring  for  the  donor,  saying  he  had 
found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  among  the  tobacco.  Being  told  that,  as  it  was  given 
him,  he  mig^t  as  well  keep  it,  he  answered,  pointingto  his  breast,  '  I  got  a  good 
man  and  a  bad  man  here,  and  the  good  man  say  it  is  not  mine,  I  must  return  it 
to  the  owner ;  the  bad  man  say,  Why,  he  gave  it  you,  and  it  is  your  own  now  ; 
the  good  man  say.  That  not  right^  the  tobacco  is  yours,  not  the  money ;  the  bad 
man  say,  Never  mind,  you  got  it,  to  buy  some  dram  ;  the  good  man  say.  No,  no, 
pn  must  not  do  so.  So  I  don't  know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  to  go  to  deep  ;  but 
the  good  man  and  the  bed  man  kept  talking  all  night,  and  trouble  me  ;  and  now 
I  bring  the  money  back,  I  feel  good.' " 

On  Bom.  xv.  4,  Bishop  Hopkins  is  quoted : — 

^  I  have  somewhere  read  a  story  of  one  who  complained  to  an  aged  holy  man 
that  he  was  much  discouraged  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  because  he  could 
iaaten  nothing  on  his  memory  that  he  had  read.  The  old  man  bade  him  take  an 
earthen  pitcher  and  fill  it  with  water ;  when  he  had  done  it,  he  bade  him  empty 
it  again  and  wipe  it  dean,  that  nothing  should  remain  in  it ;  which,  when  the 
other  had  done,  and  wondered  to  what  this  tended,  ^  Now,'  said  he,  *  though  there 
be  nothing  of  the  water  remaining  in  it»  yet  the  pitcher  is  cleaner  than  it  waa 
before ;  so,  though  thy  memory  retain  nothing  of  the  Word  thou  readest,  yet  thy 
heart  is  cleaner  for  its  vety  passage  through.' " 

The  phrase,  "  Faith  which  worketh  by  love  "  (Gal.  v.  6),  is  thus 
illustrated : — 

<<  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  there  is  a  mountain  gorge  twenty  feet  in  width 
and  two  hundred  feet  in  dejyth.  Its  perpendicular  waUs  are  bare  of  vegetation, 
save  in  their  crevices,  in  which  grow  numerous  wild  flowers  of  rare  beauty. 
DesiiouB  of  obtaining  specimens  of  these  mountain  beauties,  some  sdentific 
touiiatB  once  offered  a  Highland  boy  a  handsome  reward  if  he  would  consent  to 
be  lowered  down  the  cliff  by  a  rope,  and  would  gather  a  little  basket  of  them. 
The  boy  looked  wistfully  at  the  money,  for  his  parents  were  poor ;  but  when  he 
gazed  at  the  yawning  chasm,  he  shuddered,  shrank  back,  and  declined.  But 
filial  love  waa  strong  within  him,  and  after  another  glance  at  the  reward  and 
the  terrible  fissure  his  heart  grew  strong,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  said,  '  I  will  go, 
if  my  lather  will  hold  the  rope.'  And  then,  with  unshrinlring  nerves,  cheek 
nnUanched,  and  heart  flrmly  strong,  he  suffered  his  finther  to  put  the  rope  about 
him,  lower  him  into  the  abyss,  and  to  suspend  him  there  while  he  filled  his 
little  basket  with  the  coveted  flowers.  It  waa  a  daring  deed,  but  his  ftdth  in 
ihe  love  of  a  father's  heart  gave  him  courage  and  power  to  perform  it" 

Here  we  must  halt.    This  commentary  stands  alone.    It  is  unlike 
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all  others  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  need  not,  and  will 
not>  supersede  them ;  but  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  best  lesults  of 
the  labours  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,  whilst  it  possesses- 
many  treasures  which  they  have  not  been  intended  to  supply.  W& 
congratulate  Mr.  Gray  on  the  completion  of  his  gigantic  task,  and 
cannot  doubt  that  his  work  will  be  widely  andgrowingly  appreciated. 
The  Prospectus  truly  describes  it  as  ''a  complete  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  on  a  new  and  original  plan,  which  furmshes,  in  addition 
to  the  fullest  explanation  of  the  sacred  text,  a  larger  amount  of 
illustration,  criticism,  exposition,  honuletic  analysis,  and  scientific- 
research  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  together  in  any  work,  and 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  perfect  library  of 
reference,  and  by  years  of  constant  study." 
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Babmont   of  thb   Old  and  Nbw 

CovxNAins :    the   Proof   of    their 

Divine  Inflpiiation.    Also  Some  Few 

Thoughts  Conceming   the  Will  of 

God,  and  the  Necessity  of   Living 

in  Perfect  Consistencj  therewith,  for 

the  Eternal  Well-being  of  Souls.  By 

*'  Presbuteros."     London :   Frederic 

Noigate,   7,  King    Street,   Covent 

Garden. 

The  author  does  not  define  the  sense  in 

which  he  uses  the  phrase,  '^  Harmony 

of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,''  and, 

consequently,,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 

the  force  of  his  reasoning  in  favour  of 

the  position  that  the  alleged  ^'hannoi^ '' 

of  the  two  ^'covennnts"  is  a  pioof  of 

their  *'  Divine  inapixation."    0£  course 

we  do  not  make  this  remark  from  any 

suspicion  of  antagonism  where  he  finds 

agreement^  or  from  any  doubt  as  to  the 

Divine  authority  of  either  the  *^  Old 

Covenant"  or  the  "New."    We  only 


mean  to  say  that  his  treatment  has  not 
aided  us  to  any  better  understanding  of 
the  subject,  and  tliat  it  is  not  likely  to 
make  way  for  faith  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence ot  unbelieL  Indeed,  our  im- 
pression of  the  book  is  that  the  thinking 
ia  hazy,  and  that  the  writing  ia  dulL 
Possibly  the  author  may  imagine  this 
unfavourable  criticism  to  be  the  result 
of  denominational  prejudice,  inasmuch 
as  a  few  pages  have  been  devoted  to  an 
attempt  to  show  that  Baptists  are  in 
the  wrong  on  the  subject  of  baptiancL . 
We  can  assure  him,  however,  that  suck 
a  supposition  would  be  entirely  mis- 
taken, for  the  very  sufELcient  reason  that 
his  remarks  on  baptism  occur  towards 
the  end  of  the  volume,  and  that  we  had 
an  ample  opportunity  of  farming  a 
judgment  of  its  character  long  before  we 
discovered  in  it  any  attempt  to  so^poct 
the  practice  of  in&int-sprinkling. 
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ThxEvahouigal  Maoazihs.  Januaiy, 

188S.  £Uiot  Stock. 
Thb  editonhip  of  thi^admixable  mag*- 
ane  has  paased  ficom  Dr.  BeynoldB  to 
the  Bey.  W.  M.  Statbam,  whoee  open- 
ing addieaa  eontaina  some  worda  vhich 
we  can  sympathetically  quote.  He 
•ays: — 

"Bditonhip,  always  an  anzioos  ^t, 
is  especially  so  in  connection  with  time- 
honoored  magazines  of  denominational 
hteiature.  'fnty  hare  their  traditions, 
which  it  would  be  alike  nnrifthteous  and 
OBwise  to  set  aside.  They  na^e  innu- 
merable competitors  for  public  fsTour  in 
periodicals  which  hare  all  the  adrantages 
of  Isige  enterprise  and  excellent  illnstra- 
tions.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  likely 
to  metge  into  a  somewhat  comatose  state, 
from  their  acknowledged  position  and 
respectability.  It  is  felt  by  many — 
falsely  enough — ^that  ancestral  magazmes 
must  necessarily'  be  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and  that,  wluitever 
czoellenoes  they  possess,  they  must  lack 
that  Han  and  energy  which  characterise 
so  many  of  their  competitors." 

We  onrselvea  have  discovered  how 
difficult  it  is,  in  the  management  of  a 
denominational  magazine,  to  respect 
the  traditiona  of  the  past,  which  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  ignore,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  due  and  needful  deference 
is  paid  to  the  demands  of  the  present. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  members  of 
the  various  Christian  denominations  to 
tccognise  this  difficulty,  and  to  give  a 
hearty  support  to  their  own  denomina- 
tional literature.  By  so  doing,  they 
would  indefinitely  increase  its  efficiency 
and  attractiveness.  -We  wish  for  Mr. 
Statham  enlarged  success.  His  editorial 
competency  is  beyond  question.  His 
prospectus  for  the  year  ought  to  double, 
or  even  to  treble,  the  circulation.  The 
January  number  is  adorned  by  a  re- 
markably striking  photograph  of  the 
late  Mr.  Binney,  of  whom  some  pleajsant 
and  affectionate  reminiscences  are  given 
fey  Dr.  Kennedy.    Amongst  a  consider- 


able variety  of  papers,  we  have  the 
eonuneneement  of  what^  no  doubt,  will 
prove  to  be  a  pretty  and  useful  story 
for  the  youngy  called  ''The  Seven 
Pillars."  We  gladly  make  special  men- 
tion of  ^  The  New  Year  and  the  Right 
Way,"  by  the  editor,  and  oif  ''The 
Ps&bn  of  Moses,  the  Man  of  Qod|"  by 
our  good  brother  the  Bev.  J.  Hunt 
Cookoi  who  has  developed  the  spirit 
and  toiching  of  Psalm  xc.  in  a  few 
thonghts  full  of  poetic  and  spiritual 
beauty. 

ThS  CHBISTIAXr  MONTSLT  AlTD  FaKILT 

Trxasubt.   January,  1882.    Nelson 
&  Sons. 

Ws  like  this  ably  conducted  and  admir- 
ably presented  periodical  exceedingly. 
The  number  before  tis  contains,  as  usual, 
a  capital  digest  of  "the  month,"  and 
amongst  the  articles  which  have  specially 
interested  us  is  one  suggested  by  the 
census  of  religious  worship  which  has 
engaged  so  much  of  public  attention  of 
late.  This  article  is  contributed  by  Dr. 
J.  Marshall  Lang,  and  embodies  some 
very  sensible  and  timely  suggestions. 
He  recognises  a  lamentable  neglect  of 
the  public  means  of  grace,  and  discusses 
the  question  as  to  how  far  the  blame  lies 
with  the  Christian  ministry.  He  says, 
"  It  may  be  desirable  to  fill  a  place  of 
worship,  but  it  is  possible  to  pay  too 
dearly  for  this.  The  first  thing  is  to  be 
true  to  the  function  of  a  Christian 
church.  If,  to  win  the  multitude,  there 
must  be  recourse  to  carnal  weapons  of 
warfare,  I,  for  one,  will  not  pay  the  price 
demanded."  He  looks  with  suspicion 
upon  the  modem  tendency  to  "  sestheti- 
cise  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary,"  and 
whilst  "thankful  for  the  increased  atten- 
tion to,  and  the  improvement  of  late 
years  in,  the  devotional   acts  of  the 
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duuehy"  he  nufcititMiiB  neveriheleBS  that 
'^  the  foroer  of  PiotestantiBm  lies  in  the 
pulpit ;  in  the  presentation  of  troth  to 
the  mind  through  'logic  wrought  in 
fire.'"  He  admits  that  preaching  might 
generally  be  more  ^  efficient "  than  it  is, 
but  declines  to  place  himself  amongst 
the  ^censors"  who  say  that  ministers 
''  can  do  many  things  well,  but  they  can- 
not preach."  *'  This,"  he  says, "  is  sheer 
exaggeration."  Alluding,  we  suppose, 
to  such  men  as  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key,  he  remarks,  ''  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant circumstance  that  such  crowds 
pour  into  halla  or  places  of  worship 
in  which  lay-evangelists  minister," 
and  asks,  may  not  Qod  be  forcing 
on  us  the  inquiiy  whether  ''our 
oiganisations  are  not  sticking  too 
closely  to  the  pattern  suited  to  the 
fieyenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ? " 
At  any  rate  he  sees  clearly  that  ''the 
causes  of  the  alleged  decline  in  church 
attendance  are  deeper  than  any  dissatis- 
faction with  the  worship  and  preaching 
of  the  Church."  There  is  abroad  "  a 
temper  of  soul,  which  has  not  energy 
enough  to  deny,  which  simply  sets  aside 
religion  and  religious  truth  as  matters 
not  to  be  known,  on  which  no  clear 
light  can  be  shed,  from  which  the 
practical  and  intellectual  force  must  be 
withdrawn."  Agonostidsm  is  "  in  the 
air."  Tet,  as  Dr.  Lang  shows,  there  ig 
no  cause  for  despondency.  "  If  there  is 
much  to  awaken  anxiety,  there  is  much 
also  to  inspire  with  courage.  Christian 
iaith,  where  it  really  animates,  is  in- 
telligent, earnest,  sympathetic.  There 
is  greater  readiness  than  in  bygone  times 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  on  the 
wall  to  come  together  at  the  sound  of 
tlie  trumpet  Nor  is  God  leaving  us 
without  evidences,  in  this  and  in  other 
lands,  that  the  Qoepel  of  Christ  is  still 
His  power  unto  salvation."    The  whole 


artide  is  worth  far  more  than  theeost 
of  the  number  in  which  it  appean,  and 
ia  only  one  of  half-a-score,  all  <tf  which 
deserve  careful  perusaL 

The  Christian  :  a  Beoord  of  Christian 
Life,  Testimony,  and  Work.  London  : 
Morgan  &  Scott. 

This  periodical,  the  December  and 
January  numbers  of  which  are  before  us, 
is  80  well  known  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion. These  numbers  give  great  promi- 
nence to  the  evangelistic  agencies  that 
are  now  busy  in  our  land,  and  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  figure  notably,  and, 
we  trust,  usefully,  in  its  pages.  We 
are  glad  to  observe,  in  the  December 
number,  some  exception  taken  to  the 
bad  tactics  and  the  false  teachings  of 
the  Salvation  Army  ;  whilst  we  regret 
that  the  words  spoken  by  our  brother 
Mr.  Brock  at  the  Autumnal  Session  of 
the  Baptist  Union  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
theatre  are — as  we  think — ^wrongly 
understood  to  "lend  some  support"  to 
Mr.  Henry  Irving's  hope  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  even  "  ministeia 
of  religion  "  may  recognise  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  change  of  view  which  has  come 
over  even  the  most  fastidious  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  this  question." 


Thb  Chbistian  Chubch  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  Defence  of  Christian 
Truth.  January,  1882.  S.  W.  Rut- 
ridge  &  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 

TouNO  as  this  "Journal"  is,  there  is 
no  sign  of  immaturity  in  its  pages.  It 
is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle, 
3C.A.,  and  can  rejoice  in  an  able  staff 
of  writers,  who  know  how  to  deal  Irith 
the*  scepticism  of  the  age.  The  Bct. 
James  L.  Bigger,MJL,B.D.,  has  adminis- 
tered a  smart  and  well-deserved  rebuke 
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to  WeDliaiiBen  for  bis  esentially  infidel 
aitide  on  ^  Iszael "  in  the  Encydopcedia 
Bnktamieaf  and  Dr.  Wainwright  aims 
tome  effectiTe  strokes  at  Evolution  and 
the  Evolntionists.  The  "Journal"  is 
tsmestly  recommended  bj  Drs.  Angus, 
W.  Lu  Alexander,  H.  Bonar,  and  a  dozen 
cfther  men  of  high  Christian  scholarship 
whose  judgment  in  such  a  matter  may 
be  implicitly  trusted. 

Tbb  Vxbt  Words  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesub  Christ.  Gathered 
from  the  Four  Qospels.  Henry 
Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press 
Warehouse,  7,  Paternoster  Row. 

Thx  Preiace  to  this  compilation,  which 
is  admirably  arranged,  printed,  and 
bound,  expresses  the  hope  that  it  ^  will 
be  of  use  to  many,  and  especially  to 
invalids  ;  to  those  who  have  but  little 
time  to  spare ;  to  those  who  are  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  conflicting  opinions 
and  doctrines  of  men  ; "  and  the 
question  is  asked,  "  May  net  some  who 
are  keeping  aloof  from  Christian 
privileges  be  willing  to  '  come  and 
see'  what  Jesus  Himself  hath  said  7 " 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that  "the 
very  words"  of  our  Lord,  as  thus 
collected,  are  so  numerous,  occupying, 
as  they  do,  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages 
«f  compact  and  by  no  means  large  type. 
Many  of  these  priceless  utterances  must, 
of  course,  lose  some  portion  of  their 
impiessivcness  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  detached  from  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  them,  and  are  taken 
OQt  of  their  original  setting.  But  the 
book  which  contains  them  is  well  fitted 
for  its  purpose,  and  its  value  is  increased 
by  an  excellent  Index.  The  passages 
are  taken  from  the  Authorised  Version 
of  1611,  with  marginal  quotations  liom 
the    Revised    Version    of     1881    in 


instances  in  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  latter  is  preferable  to  the  former. 

Starlight  throuoh   the   Shadows, 

AND  OTHER  QlBAMS   FROM  THE 

King's  Word.  By  the  late  Frances 
Ridley  Havergal.  Nisbet  &  Co. 
It  is  difficult  for  any  appreciative  reader 
of  this  lady's  writings  to  speak  of  them 
in  terms  which  would  not  savour  of  an 
almost  idolatrous  admiration  to  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them,  or 
who  take  them  up  without  a  laxge 
measure  of  that  spiritual  sympathy 
which  is  necessary  to  their  being 
adequately  understood.  These  modem 
days  have  been  adorned  by  no  riper 
saint — no  spiritual  teacher  with  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  deeper  needs  of 
the  human  soul,  and  into  the  readiness 
and  completeness  with  which  those 
needs  may  be  supplied  by  the  Word  of 
God,  when  devoutly  and  trustfully 
consulted.  She  was  no  mere  mystic, 
or  contemplationist,  or  dreamer.  She 
delighted  in  work  as  well  as  in  poetry 
and  prayer.  The  little  book  before  us, 
newly  published,  contains  four  series 
of  papers,  under  the  titles — "  Shadows 
through  the  Starlight,"  <<  Marching 
Orders,"  '^  Outlines  of  Addresses,"  and 
**  Miscellaneous."  It  is  full  of  spiritual 
gems,  very  precious  and  very  beautiful. 


The  Outlook  and  Record  of  the 
Churches:  a  Weekly  Journal  for 
Home  Reading.  Presbyterian  Pub- 
lishing Company,  18,  Paternoster 
Square. 

The  Christian  Leader  :  a  Weekly 
Record  of  Christian  Thought  and 
Work.  London:  E.  W.  Allen,  4, 
Ave  Maria  Lane  ;  Edinburgh :  John 
Menries  &  Son. 

Two  new  journals.  The  first  is  specially 
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devoted  to  Preabjterian  intereBts.  The 
second  is  nndenoxninatioiialy  and  seems 
to  be  distinctiyely  Scottish  in  its  origin 
and  character.  Both  display  much 
Tigonr  and  freshness,  and  may  be 
expected  to  do  good  serrice  to  Evan- 
gelical truth. 

Golden  Hours.    January.    Passmore 

&  Alabaster,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
A  WELL-KNOWN  and  well-established 
periodical,  which  has  passed  to  the 
editorship  of  the  Bev.  J.  Jackson  Wray, 
who  has  a  well-earned  reputation  as  a 
powerful  preacher  and  as  a  racy  and 
fascinating  writer.  The  contents  of 
this  January  number  are  largely  inter- 
spersed with  fiction,  to  which  the  editor 
contributes  "  Isaac  Newbold's  Legacy." 
There  are  some  good  poetic  pieces,  to- 
gether with  remarks  on  *'A  Notable 
Hymn"  ("All  Hail  the  Power,"  &c.), 
by  the  Bey.  B.  Shindler,  and  articles 
entitied  "  A  New  Commandment,"  by 
Clericus  ;  and  "  Golden  Hours  with 
•  the  Book,' "  by  Patrobas. 


The  Hohiletic  Magazine.  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Square  ;  New  York :  Anson  D.  F. 
Bandolph  &  Co.,  900,  Broadway. 
The  HonUletie  Quarterly  is  henceforth  to 
appear  monthly  under  the  title  of  the 
JETomt^teilfa^cmTi^,  price  a  shilling.  The 
editorship  has  passed  from  the  Bev. 
J.  S.  Exell  to  the  Bev.  P.  Hastings.  The 
form  and  style  are  the  same  as  formerly, 
and  each  number  will  comprise  «ixty- 
four  pages.  The  January  number  opens 
with  a  thoughtful,  elaborate,  and  in- 
structive discourse  on  "  St  Thomas,  the 
Doubter,"  by  Dr.  Lipscombe,  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Geoi^gia,  U.S. 
in  the  department  of  '^  Practical  Homi- 
letics"  we  have  seven  rather  fuU  out- 
lines of  sermons  on  passages  taken  from 


the  Gospel  of  Mark,  by  the  Bev.  Diqkef^ 
•on  Davies,  MJL  ;  three  on  <*  Prayer" 
—the  fint  by  Dr.  Luthaidt,  and  the 
other  two  by  the  Bev.  £.  R  Conder, 
M.A. ;  and  one  on  *^  Missions,"  by  Dr. 
Marcus  Dodds.  The  value  of  the 
expository  section  is  attested  by  the 
names  of  the  several  contributors — Dr. 
Boardman,  Dr.  Grossart,  Dr.  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  Dr.  Scrivener, 
and  Dr.  Gloag.  The  first  of  these 
writera  supplies  an  important  article 
on  ''The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Blood," 
upon  which  the  three  sciences  of  Bib- 
lical Interpretation,  Physiology,  and 
Theology  are  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  conclusion  which  is  thus 
stated  :  "  Blood  is  the  natural,  physio- 
logical basis  of  the  Scrq>tural  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement  '  Science '  inexorably 
holds  us  to  '  orthodoxy '  in  the  prime, 
pivotal  article  of  the  Christian  religion.' 

Little      Teachers,      and      other 

Stories.    By  Nella  Parker. 
My  Nelly's  Story,  and  Halliday's 

Lads.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 
The  Death-March  of  Great  Drink- 

DOM.    By  Forbes  E.  Winslow,  M.A., 

Bector  of  St  Paul's,  St.  Leonards- 

on-Sea. 
The  National  Temperance  Beadsr. 

Part  IIL 
The  National  Temperance  Mirror  ; 

an    Illustrated    Magazine    for   the 

Home  Circle. 

An  acceptable  little  parcel  &om  the 
National  Temperance  Publication  De- 
pot, 337,  Strand.  Mr.  Winslow  vividly 
allegorises  the  evils  attendant  on  the 
drink  trafiic  and  the  drinking  customs 
so  prevalent  in  our  land.  The  vision 
is  a  terrible  one,  but  none  can  say  that 
it  has  the  demerit  of  exaggeration. 
The  third  part  of  the  National  Temper^ 
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QamBmiitr  contains  a  ballad,  in  two 
parte,  by  Mn.  Sawell,  entitled,  '^The 
liitle  Shoee,"  and  chancteriied  to  the 
foil  bj  the  simplieity,  poritji  and 
ptdioB  for  wbich  her  pieces  are  ao 
jnsdj  celebrated.  THa  Mirror  is  a 
fint-clasa  periodical,  attractively  got 
up,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
household. 

Thi  Pssachxb's  Akaltst  :  a  Monthly 
Homiletical  Magazine.  Conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird,  MJL 
January.    Elliot  Stock. 

Ws  have  seen  several  numbers  of  this 
magazine^  issued  for  the  use  of  preachers, 
with  which,  in  relation  to  its  professed 
purpose,  we  have  been  pleased.  Though 
not  very  great,  it  is  certainly  good. 
The  editor  himself  is  the  chief  luminary 
that  shines  forth  from  its  pages,  and  we 
may  say  that  he  shines  with  consider  • 
able  lustre.  Sound  doctrine  is  advanced, 
and  practical  Christianity  is  enforced. 

BiCH  AND  PooB ;  or,  a  Tale  of  Two 
Christmases.  By  Susan  Black. 
Elliot  Stock. 
A  SHORT  story,  pervaded  by  healthy 
religbus  feeling,  and  illustrative  of  the 
way  in  which  a  sad  Christmas  was 
succeeded  by  a  merry  one  to  certain 
members  of  two  families— one  rich,  the 
other  poor — ^providentially  brought  to- 
gether by  a  similarity  of  sorrow,  and 
by  the  opportunity  and  the  readiness 
for  mutual  help. 

The Mothsbs  Friend.  1881.  Hodder 

&  Stoughton. 
Ahothxb  volume,  the  thirteenth,  of  the 
"new  and  enlarged  series  "  of  this  ex- 
cellent periodical  We  wish  that  every 
mother  in  the  land  could  take  it.  All 
.would  find  in  it  many  interesting  and 


useful  things,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children. 

Chbistianitt  and  War  :  a  Series  of 

Letters  Written  to  Show  the  Cause, 

Curse,  and  Cure  of  Wars.    By  An 

Old  Royal  Dragoon.    London:  Yates 

Alexander  &  Shepheard. 

Thb  Old  Dragoon  evidently  understands 

his  business,  and  can  strike  a  deadly 

blow  at  the  Jingoes.    The  letters  are 

as  able  and  conclusive  as  they  are  racy. 

The  Second  Book  ov  Saicubl,  with 
Maps,  Netes,  and  Introduction.  By 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A. 
London  :  Cambridge  Warehouse,  17, 
Paternoster  Bow.    1881. 

Me.  Kirkpatriok's  contributions  to 
"  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  "  are 
admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose. 
They  contain  the  precise  kind  of  in- 
formation— critical,  exegetical,  and  his- 
torical— which  all  young  students 
require,  and,  without  making  a  parade 
of  learning,  and  confusing  the  mind 
with  an  army  of  conflicting  authorities, 
they  grapple  wisely  and  strongly  with 
the  problems  which  demand  solution. 
The  notes  on  '^The  Second  Book  of 
Samuel" — dealing  with  the  reign  of 
David — ore  as  terse  as  they  arescholarly, 
and  as  judicious  as  the  most  exacting  critic 
could  desire.  Only  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  after  the  various  antiquarian 
and  geographical  explorations  by  which 
Biblical  science  has  been  so  greatly 
advanced,  could  such  a  book  have  been 
written.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  is  familiar 
with  the  results  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ewald,  Stanley,  Conder,  and 
Robinson ;  while  his  hermeneutical 
and  doctrinal  suggestions  are  invariably 
sound  and  helpful.  We  are  conversant 
with  seveml  Em;;lish  and  Qerman  works 
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on  this  flection  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
our  conviction  that  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's 
irill  rank  with  the  very  hest  of  them. 
The  student  who  masters  it  will  need 
no  other  guide.  It  is  a  fine  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  muUum  in  parvo  principle. 


Peter  Beddulph  :  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  an  Australian  Settler.  By 
William  H.  Q.  Kingston. 

The  Daughter  of  the  Rboi]£ENT. 
By  Ascott  R.  Hope. 

BuNKT  AVD  Onions  : 
School  Reminiscence. 
James  Martin. 

The  Five  Barred  Gate 
the  Senses.    By  James  Crowther. 

Ancient  Nineveh  :  a  Story  for  the 
Young. 

The  Child's  Own  Magazine.    1881. 

The  Best  of  Books.  By  Samuel  G. 
Green,  D.D. 


a  Ragged 
By    Mrs. 

a  Story  of 


Anthony  Ker  ;  or,  Living  it  Down. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  Clarke. 

Sunbeam  SuseTte.     By  Emma  Leslie. 

The  Count  and  the  Showman.  From 
the  German  of  Franz  Hoffinan. 

The  First  of  Three  ;  or,  Along 
Life's  Course.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Skin- 
ner. 

The    Thompsons;    or,  Scenes  from 

Country  Life.    By  B^amin  Clarke. 
Friendlt  Chats  with  Young  Men 

AND  Maidens.    By  H.  0.  Mackay. 
Minnie  ;  or,  a  Child's  Path  to  Heaven. 

London:  Sunday  School  Union,  56, 

Old  Bailey,  KC. 

All  these  books  deserve  our  hearty 
commendation.  In  many  cases  their 
titles  adequately  describe  their  con- 
tents,   and    if    our   space    had   per- 


mitted it  we  would  ffaHj  have  given 
them  a  detailed  notice.  No  story 
written  l^  Mr.  Kingston,  by  Mr. 
Ascott  Hope,  or  Benjamin  Clarke  can 
be  either  uninteresting  or  uninBtmctive. 
They  are  writers  in  whom  all  boys 
delight  Dr.  Qreen's  volume  is  marked 
by  bright,  genial  wisdom  and  refined 
sympathy,  and  furnishes  us  with  a 
perfect  model  of  the  way  in  which, 
children  should  be  addressed.  *  We 
give  a  hearty  welcome  to  Mr.  Mackay's 
wise  and  suggestive  counsels,  and  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  old  friend  the 
ChUd^s  Oion  Magazint  is  as  entertaining 
as  ever.  It  is  quite  a  children's 
treasure.  Very  earnestly,  too,  we  com- 
mend ^  Blinky  and  Onions  "  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  our  ^  waifs 
and  strays,"  and  the  way  in  which  they 
may  be  laid  hold  of  for  better  things. 
Our  friends  at  the  Sunday  School 
Union  have  rarely  sent  forth  a  finer 
contribution  to  our  juvenile  literature. 


JoviNiAN :  a  Story  of  the  Early  Days 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  W.  H.  G.  King- 
ston. With  Eight  Full-paged  Illus- 
trations. Popular  Edition.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Kingston  is  a  anffi- 
cient  passport  for  any  book  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  active  and  facile  pen. 
The  story  before  us  is  full  of  interest, 
and  marked  by  power.  The  reader  is 
led  along  from  scene  to  scene,  and  from 
incident  to  incident,  as  by  a  spelL 
The  author  must  have  carefully  studied 
the  important  period  to  which  his 
narrative  refers.  Its  character,  and  the 
spirit  which  pervaded  it,  are  faithfuUj 
depicted,  and  we  could  almost  fancy 
ourselves  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
events  which  constitute  the  ground- 
work of  the  plot     The  story  has  a 
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^lecific  objecti  and  there  aie  some  noble 
Chrutian  heroes  in  it^  of  whom  Jovinian 
is  one  of  the  chief^  and  the  history  of 
whom  is  well  fitted  to  strengthen  onr 
attaehment  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Befomuttion. 


SoNOS    OF   Rest.    Edited  bj  W.  R. 

Nkoll,  M.A.y  Minister  of  the  Free 

Charch,     Kelso.      Third     Edition. 

Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace. 

WoRTHT  of  many  more  editions.    Mr. 

NicoU  has  drawn  upon  our  best  modem 

rehgious  poets,  including  Dr.  Faber, 

George    Macdonald,     T.    T.     Lynch, 

William  Barnes,  Elizabeth  Browning, 

Dora  Greenwell,  and  C.   Q.  BossettL 

The  pieces  all  fall  naturally  under  the 

general  title,  and  many  of  them  axe 

ezcaedingly  beautiful. 


Cbitical  and  Exeobtical  Handbook  : 
(1)  on  "The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
Timothy  ; "  and  (2)  on  «  The  General 
Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude."  By  John 
Ed.  Huther,  Th.D.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street. 
1881. 

Da.  Hutheb's  contributions  to  the 
Meyer  series  of  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament  cannot  claim  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  exegete's  own 
work.  It  is  necessarily  a  difficult  task 
for  a  man  of  ordinary  powers  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  an  acknowledged  master, 
and  such  unquestionably  is  Huther's 
relation  to  Meyer.  Yaloable  as  these 
volumes  are,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  the  adyantage  Biblical  science  would 
have  gained  if  Meyer  had  been  able  to 
complete  with  his  own  hand  the  great 
work  of  his  life.  We  have  frequently 
heard  his  Commentary  described  as  dry, 
abstruse,  &c.,  but  have  found  it  the 


reverse.  It  is,  of  course,  mainly  exe- 
getical,  bat  sound  and  thorough  exegesis 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  true  and  suggest- 
ive interpretation.  By  his  grammatical 
and  philological  investigations,  Meyer 
often  removes  some  of  our  most 
serious  difficulties^  and  illustrates  what 
would  otherwise  be  obscure.  There 
are  few  commentators  from  whom, 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  students 
can  acquire  more  invaluable  help. 
Huther  is  greatly  inferior  to  Meyer  as 
an  ex^;ete  and  expositor,  and  his  most 
useful  work  is  in  the  Prokgomma.  We 
do  not  mean  that  his  notes  will  not 
be  found  helpful  even  by  those  who 
possess  the  best  works  on  these  epistles. 
If  they  had  preceded  rather  than  fol- 
lowed Meyer^s,  they  would  have  met 
with  a  cordial  reception.  It  is  by  this 
comparison  only  that  they  suffer.  The 
investigations  into  the  authenticity, 
origin,  and  date  of  the  various  epistles 
have  a  feu*  higher  value.  Here  Huther 
is  at  his  best,  and  his  work  is  quite 
equal  to  his  predecessor's.  We  regret 
that  like  so  many  Continental  critics, 
even  of  the  Evangelical  school.  Dr. 
Huther  declines  to  accept  the  Petrine 
authorship  of  the  "  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter."  He  thinks  the  evidence  is  in- 
decisive, and  therefore  refuses  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  If  he  had 
carried  to  a  somewhat  greater  length 
his  exliibition  of  the  resemblances  in 
thought  and  language  between  the  first 
and  second,  epistles,  he  would  have 
been  led  to  a  definite  conclasion  in 
favour  of  the  traditional  belief.  Apart 
from  that  belief  these  similarities  are 
inexplicable,  and  the  whole  epistle 
is  a  psychological  as  well  as  a 
moral  enigma.  If  Peter  was  not 
the  author  of  the  epistle,  it  was  the 
work  of  a  deliberate  deceiver.  The 
arguments  of  Alford,  Fronmuller,  Raw- 
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toii|  Lnmley,  and  others  are  unaiiiwer- 
able,  and  modem  critics  will  gradoally 
come  roond  to  the  <dd  view.  Dr. 
Huther's  carefulness^  thoronghness,  and 
candour  we  cannot  commend  too 
strongly ;  and,  if  his  yolnmes  will  not 
satisfy  the  very  highest  requirements, 
they  will  take  a  prominent  plaoe  in  the 
next  rank. 

Juvenile  Wit  aud  Hvhoub  ;  or,  Five 
Hundred  Wise,  Witty,  and  Waggish 
Sayings  of  Young  People.     Dedi- 
cated to  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  of 
Clever    Children.      Collected    and 
Edited  by  D.  Shearer,  M.A.,  PLDr. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  & 
Ferrier. 
An  ftTnnwiTig  book,  the  drolleries  and 
oddities  of  which  have  the  additional 
recommendation     of     giving     to    us 
glimpses  into  human  nature  which  its 
ordinary  phases  do  not  supply,  and 
which  may  easily  be  put  to  good  prac- 
tical use. 

Dr.   Adam   Clabke's    Commentart. 

New  Edition.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 
The  republication  of  this  great  work 
is  proceeding  rapidly.  Since  our 
last  notice  of  it,  three  parts  have  been 
issued — the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth, 
the  last  of  which  takes  us  to  1  Kings 
XX.  We  meet  with  many  curious 
things  which  the  Biblical  student  will 
prize.  The  seventh  part  is  preceded 
by  an  admirably  executed  map  of  the 
joumeyings  of  the  Israelites  through 
the  Wilderness. 


The  Qabden  of  Geihsehane.  By 
the  Bev.  (George  Philip,  M.A.,  of 
Free  St  John's,  Edinburgh.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

Mk.   Phujp  has   written    with    the 


solemnity  and  the  tenderness  which 
the  sacredness  of  his  theme  demands. 
He  has  not  given  to  us  dry  criticism, 
though  he  has  availed  himself  of  all  the 
sources  of  information  which  were 
within  his  reach.  Nor  has  he  been 
content  with  a  merely  elaborated 
account  of  the  scenes  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  Qethsemane  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  He  has  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  their  meaning,  and  has 
found  them,  as  every  thoughtful  and 
devout  mind  must  find  them,  to  be  full 
of  holy  teaching  and  of  practical 
snggestiveness.  He  also  takes  us  through 
the  incidents  which  immediately 
followed  the  "Agony" — ^the  betrayal 
by  Judas,  the  approach  of  the  armed 
band,  and  the  self-surrender  of  the 
Victim,  whom  we  have  to  behold  as 
"  the  Royal  Captive,"  and  in  whom  we 
are  encouraged  and  urged  to  trust  as 
the  One  who  is  ''mighty  to  save." 
Christian  people  will  be  thankful  for  a 
book  so  well  fitted  to  increase  their 
r^ard  for,  and  their  feUowship  with. 
Him  whom  their  souls  love. 


The  Gbeatnbssgf  Chbibt  Rblativxlt 

AND  AbsOLUTSLT  CONSIDERED.      By 

T.  S.  EngalL  London  :  Hamilton, 
Adams,  &  Co.,  32,  Paternoster  Bow ; 
a  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Engall  writes  very 
modestly  of  his  work.  We  can  give  to 
it  our  hearty  praise.  It  treats  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  in  a  style  which 
is  new  to  us,  and  which  strikes  us  as 
being  very  convincing.  The  old  textual 
and  exegetical  methods  of  Scripture 
proof  are  passed  by,  not  in  any  spirit 
of  depredation,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  line  of  thought  more  in 
accordance  with  the  historical  zepue* 
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mentations  of  our  Loxd  which  are  found 
in  the  Kew  Testament^  and  which  have 
become  so  influential  upon  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  sentiment  of  the  present 
age.    The  author  vividly  depicts  the 
iQperior  greatness  of  Christ  to  that  of 
the  Temple,  of  Solomon,  of  Jonah,  of 
Jacoh,  of  Abraham,  of  Aaron,  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  angels.    And  the  argument 
which  runs  through  these  eight  admir- 
able chapters  finds  its  completion  in 
''The  New  Testament  'I  am.'"    Mr. 
Engall    rightly    considers     that    the 
« thoughts  "  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  express  ''are  capable  of  being  built 
up  into  a  cumulative  aigument  f  >r  the 
Divinity  of '  the  Lord's  Christ ;"'  and  he 
is  justified  in  his  hope  that ''  this  group- 
ing of  them  maybe  blessed  to  strengthen 
the  fidth  of  some  who  already  own,  and 
adore,  and  love  Him  as  their  Saviour 
and  their  God."    He  also  rightly  thinks 
that  this  argument  ^  may  be  made  use 
oC  as  a  groundwork  for  a  course  of 
lessons  to  senior  classes,  for  whose  sake 
principally  the  reference  texts  have  been 
noted  in  the  margin." 


What  does  Hibtort  Sat?  or,  the 
Baptists  brought  to  the  Test.  A 
Sermon  Preached  at  Rye  Lane  Chapel 
on  Sunday  evening,  September  25th, 
1881.  By  John  T.  Briscoe.  Tract 
Depository,  Casde  Street,  Holbom. 

LiKS  all  true  and  intelligent  Baptists, 
Mr.  Briscoe  has  no  objection  to  be 
^brought  to  the  test,"  and  he  is  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  himself.  He 
puts  the  argument  for  the  baptism  of 
believeEBby  inamersion  in  a  nutsheU. 
He  does  not  trouble  his  readers  with  lin- 
gnistic  reasonings  or  with  subtle  inter- 
pretations of  New  Testament  teaching 
on  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  but  con- 


tents himself  with  a  terse  and  compaet 
answer  to  the  question,  ''What  does 
history  say  ? "  After  stating  the  different 
views  of  baptism  which  have  come 
into  vogue,  he  shows  how  long  those 
held  by  Baptists  were  maintained 
alter  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which,  the  sad  innovations  oc- 
curred. TMs  argument  is  so  conducted 
as  to  lead  to  a  conclusion  completely  in 
our  favour.  The  discourse  closes  with 
a  telling  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
the  rite.  Let  it  be  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  land.  The  more  widely  it  is 
circulated  and  read,  the  more  good  it  is 
certain  to  accomplish. 


CosrTBiBnnoNS  to  a  New  Rbvisiov  ; 
or,  a  Critical  Companion  to  the  New 
Testament:  being  a  Series  of  Notes 
on  the  Original  Text,  with  the  view 
of  securing  greater  uniformity  in  its 
English  rendering,  including  the 
chief  alterations  of  the  ''  Revision  " 
of  1881  and  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee. By  Robert  Young,  LL.D. 
Edinburigh  :  G.  A.  Young  &  Co. ; 
London :  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Dr.  Young,  author  of  the  ''  Analytical 
Concordance  to  the  Bible,"  has  "for 
many  years  past  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  'studied  variety 
(in  the  rendering  of  words)  adopted  by 
the  translators  of  1611  has  produced  a 
degree  of  tnconms^enqf  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  principle  of  faith- 
fulness,'" and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
''  reduce  it  to  a  minimum."  The  task 
was  laborious,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  needless,  though  the  need 
has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Revision.  The 
author  has  not  only  sought  to  "  secure 
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a  greater  uniformity  in  the  rendering 
of  the  various  Greek  words  as  to  their 
meaning,'*  but  also  to  "  secure  the  uni- 
formity of  the  rendering  of  the  prin- 
cipal Gfreek  tetues,  particUff  &c.,  which 
the  Revised  Version  has  failed  to  do  in 
numberless  cases."  The  work  will,  no 
doubt,  be  valuable  to  students ;  ordi- 
nary readers  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  appreciate  its  worth.  It  does  not 
take  the  form  of  a  new  translation,  but 
consists  simply  of  brief  notes  intended 
to  remedy  the  imperfections  of  the 
translation  which  has  been  in  use.  A 
wide  margin  is  supplied  to  each  page 
for  manuscript  remarks. 


Entering  into  the  Kinqdom  of  God  : 
a  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Henry  SoUy, 
delivered  before  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  General  Baptist  Assembly, 
June  7, 1881.    Elliot  Stock. 

The  Old  Connexion  of  General  Baptists, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  not  orthodox 
on  some  of  the  vital  questions  of  the 
Christian  Faith.  There  is  not  much 
heterodoxy  in  Mr.  Solly's  sermon, 
though  it  crops  up  a  little  towards  the 
end.  Baptism  is  the  subject  mainly 
treated,  and  the  treatment  has  the 
merit  of  freshness. 


The  British  not  Gentiles.  By 
Gteorge  Bullock.  London  :  John 
Heywood,  Paternoster  Square. 

Frou  the  title-page  we  learn  that  this 
pamphlet  is  in  its  ''tenth  thousand." 
Our  wonder  is  that  such  trash  can  any- 
where find  a  better  fate  than  the  fiames. 
The  author  holds  that  '*the  British 
people  are  not  Gentile,  and  that  outside 


nations  (being  Ckntile)  have  neither 

part  nor  lot  in  the  inheritance  promised 

to  the  seed  of  Abraham    only."     A 

specimen  of  his  style  of  reasoning  is 

found  in  the  only  argument  he  adduces 

in  favour  of   the  first  of  these   two 

propositions.     Having    quoted    G^en. 

xlviiL  18-20,  he  says ; — 

**  The  one  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
to-day,  fnlfilUng  in  a  way  that  no  other 
power,  either  aucient  or  modem,  ever  did, 
or  does,  the  destiny  which  the  great  I  Al£ 
set  before  the  younger  son  of  Joseph*  is 
England,  who,  in  her  colonial  possessions, 
forming  that  Greater  Britain,  has  springing 
up  a  multitude  of  nations  who  give  fair 
promise  of  the  power  to  inherit  the  earth. 
So  we  have  that  power  of  swarmeiy  which 
God  made  the  absolute  property  of  Ephraim, 
and  most,  therefore,  he  the  Dear  Son. 
And,  being  that  Dear  Son,  we  must  have 
the  tribes  of  Israel  for  our  fellows." 

Our  readers  would  only  despise  us  if 
we  were  to  waste  any  more  of  our  space 
upon  the  immitigated  nonsense  to  which 
these  three-and-twenty  pages  have  been 
devoted. 


China's  Millions.  1881.  Edited  by 
J.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.R.C.S.,  F.RG.S. 
Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Pateznoeter 
Buildings. 
The  recent  eloquent  appeal  of  the  Bev. 
GrifEith  John  ought  to  intensify  the  in> 
terest  of  all  English  Christians  in  the 
Evangelisation  of  China.  A  way  for  the 
Gospel  is  now  open  into  every  part  of 
that  vast  and  thickly  populated  empire, 
which  we  anticipate  will  ere  long  be- 
come one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all  our 
fields  of  missionary  labour.  The  beau- 
tiful volume  before  us  relates,  as  usual, 
specially  to  the  "China  Inland  Mis- 
sion," and  every  page  of  it  is  replete 
with  facts  which  become  powerful  ail- 
ments for  the  energetic  prosecution  of 
the  work. 
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MABGF,   1882. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

B.  READE'S  mention  of  Mr.  Bishop  reminds  us  of  a 
veiy  pleasinff  trait  in  the  judge's  character — ^his 
at^ Wt  to  the  friends  who  Li  hixn  in  his  early 
y  eais.  He  was  not  the  man  to  foiget  in  his  prosperity  and 
elevation  any  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
straggles,  but  to  the  last  cherished  for  them  an  attachment 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  show.  For  Mr,  Bishop,  of  whose  char- 
acter we  have  heard  him  speak  repeatedly  in  the  warmest  and  highest 
terms,  he  cherished  the  most  affectionate  regard,  and  never  ceased  to 
interest  himself  in  him  and  the  members  of  his  family.  Another  incident 
illustrative  of  this  clinging  to  old  friends  occurred  when  we  were  with 
liim  in  the  city  of  Bome.  Casually  he  met  with  three  old  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time,  and  not  soon  can  we 
foiget  the  delight  with  which  he  hailed  their  appearance,  their  inter- 
change of  friendly  greetings,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  recalled 
the  incidents  of  their  early  days.  Yet  another  case  we  may  mention 
with  which  we  were  deeply  touched.  At  one  time  he  had  a  young 
man  as  clerk  who  was  gifted  with  dramatic  powers.  This  young  man 
left  him  to  become  a  professional  actor,  and  has  since  taken  a  first 
place  in  his  own  line  of  comedy.  This  gentleman  wrote  the  judge  a 
nspectful  and  afifectionate  letter  during  his  last  illness,  and  no  expres- 
sion of  condolence  he  received  seemed  to  afiford  him  greater  pleasure 
than  the  letter  of  this  quondam  clerk,  and  now  distinguished  comedian. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  cherished  to  the  last  a  clinging  fondness  for  his 
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native  place,  where  he  first  sought  emplojmient  in  a  lawyer's  ofiSce, 
and  he  seemed  to  take  as  much  delight  in  his  occasional  visits  to 
Shaftesbury  as  if  he  were  a  boy  leaving  school  to  spend  his  holiday 
at  home. 

Of  his  rapid  rise  in  his  profession  after  the  date  up  to  whidi  we  have 

traced  his  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak.    It  is  now  matter 

of  history,  known  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves.    Neither  is  it  our 

province  to  speak  of  the  qualities  which  won  for  him  his  high  place 

as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge.    It  is  pleasing,  however,  for  us  to  note  the 

singular  unanimity  with  which  the  Press  has  borne  testimony  to  liis 

character  and  ability.    We  do  not  remember  any  one,  even  among 

those  who  have  occupied  more  distinguiBhed  places,  and  have  been 

more  talked  of  during  their  lifetime,  who  has  been  made  the  subject 

of  such  general  eulogy.    When  he  was  appointed  Lord  Justice,  it 

was  said,  "Few  judicial  appointments  have  been  hailed  with  such 

cordial  and   univeisal  pleasure   as  the   elevation  of  Mr.  Justice 

Lash  to  the  Court  of  AppeaL      The   satisfftction  with  whicli  it 

is  regarded  is  as  widespread  as  it  is  unmingled*     The  different 

sections   of  the   Fzess — ^religioas,  legal,  and  secular — ^have  united 

in  one  chorus  of  approval     And,  while  the  Press  is  unanimous 

in  its  acclamations,  with  the  profession  the  appointment  is  the 

most  popular  that  has  been  made  for  many  years ;  and  the  general 

public,  so  £Bur  as  it  has  given  any  s^,  sees  anumg  all  the  judges  on  the 

Bench,  or  the  leading  men  at  the  Bar,  no  one  whose  elevation  it  wonld 

have  regarded  with  greater  satisfieu^tion."    Since  his  death  the  eulogy 

pronounced  on  him  has  been  still  more  universal  and  emjdiatic.    Oar 

space  does  not  permit  of  our  quoting  at  any  length  the  langoage 

which  justifies  this  remark ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  two 

or  three  specimens,  in  order  to  show  how  he  was  thought  of  by  tiiose 

whose  standpoint  is  widely  different  from  our  own.     The  Tin/Ms 

says  r^ — *^  He  was  a  settler  of  disputes  between  man  and  man  in  the 

widest  sense  of  the  word.     He  was  always  ready  with  almost 

paternal  advice  to  suitors.    ...    To  discover  ^v^iat  was  best  for 

both  parties  was  his  guiding  motive ;  and,  when  the  heat  of  litigation 

had  cooled  down,  all  were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  services  as 

mediate.    Then  his  good  nature  was  great ;  and  young  counsel  had 

often  to  be  grateful  for  a  kind  word  in  their  perplexities.    There  tte 

few  judges  whose  careers  have  spanned  an  epoch  of  change  with  sach 

success."     The  BaUy  Chronide  says:— -""It  is  anpoqsible  for  his 
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tutteiest  enemy,  if  he  had  one,  to  say  a  word  against  his  administra^ 
tion  of  justica  He  had  learning  and  a  marvellously  intimate  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  courts.  He  had  patience, 
he  had  industiy,  and  a  head  imaffected  by  prejudice  or  conceit. 
Sorely,  bat  unostentatiously,  he  took  a  firm  grip  of  each  subject 
which  came  before  him ;  and  his  clear  head  and  zeal  for  justice  seldom 
deceived  him.  There  was  no  narrowness,  no  perversity,  no  temper  in 
his  administration  of  the  law ;  and  those  who  have  experienced  his 
fina,  but  gentle,  kindness  in  the  transaction  of  business  know  how 
great  is  the  loss  the  Bench  has  sustained  in  his  death.  But  Sir 
Bobert  Lush  will  be  mourned  not  less  deeply  as  a  man  than  as  a 
judge,  for  the  virtues  of  hiis  judicial  conduct  were  not  more  conspicu* 
ous  than  the  genial  charm  of  hiB  social  disposition.  ...  In  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career,  crowned  with 
the  highest  distinctions  of  his  profession,  he  has  gone  to  his  grave, 
leaving  his  life  as  a  bright  example  to  those  who  come  after  him.'' 
The  MoTfiing  Advertiser  says : — *'  A  great  lawyer  and  one  of  nature's 
gentlemen  has  passed  away.  More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Sir  £.  Lush  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  seventeen  since  he  was 
•appoint^  judge  in  the  Queen's  Bench.  But  within  that  period  no 
living  or  dead  lawyer  has  achieved  a  greater  reputation,  and  none  has 
more  completely  owed  his  advancement  to  his  intrinsic  merits.  Lord 
Justice  Lush  won  whatever  steps  he  gained  by  honest  work,  by 
indefatigable  industry,  and  conspicuous  ability.  Notable,  even  for 
these  days,  was  the  suavity  of  his  manner,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  ddicacy  of  touch  in  all  that  came  before  him.  Benevolence 
and  perspicacity  seemed  to  go  hand-in-hand  in  all  his  work.  In 
public  as  in  private  life,  no  lawyer  and  no  judge  has  more  thoroughly 
realised  the  ideal  of  the  man  '  four-cornered  and  without  flaw  before  the 
world.* "  Truth  says : — "  Few  English  judges  have  done  more  towards 
the  simplification  of  our  law  than  Lord  Justice  Lush,  whose  death  was 
-announced  last  week.  In  a  year  which  has  been  so  prolific  in  the 
deaths  of  illustrious  men,  and  especially  so  of  our  highest  legal 
luminaries,  as  1881,  it  is  high  praise  to  say  of  Sir  Bobert  Lush  that 
no  blow  inflicted  on  the  legal  profession  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  been  more  severely  felt  than  his  death ;  but,  high  as  it  is, 
it  is  none  the  less  true.  The  one  great  and  prominent  fact  in  his 
judicial  life  which  contrasted  him  so  strongly  with  his  brother  justices 

was  his  keen  insight  into  the  moral  aa  well  as  the  legal  merits  of 
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such  daims  as  came  before  him.  relying  upon  which  he  was  enabled 
to  decide  cases  on  their  own  m;rits,  i^t^  of  being  tied  down  bj 
those  hard-and-fast  rules  of  precedent  which  obtain  so  widely  in  the 
profession." 

These  eulogies  of  the  Press  of  every  shade  of  political  opinion  are 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  his  professional  brethren.    At  the 
first  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  after  his  death,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls  said : — ^"  Before  commencing  the  business  of  the  day  I  think  it 
light  to  express  the  great  grief  which  we  all  feel  at  the  death,  during 
the  last  vacation,  of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Lord  Justice   Lush. 
When  I  say  'we  all  feel/  I  mean  the  public  and  the  profession  at 
large,  but  especially  the  members  of  the  judicial  bench.    The  late 
Lord  Justice  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  law  by  energy,  industry,  and  perseverance.    By  these  means 
he  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  profession. 
Combining  as  he  did  an  excellent  memory  with  extraordinary  power 
of  labour,  he  in  early  lii'e  made  himself  master  of  the  remarkable 
intricacies  which  at  that  time  beset  the  procedure  and  practice  in  an 
action  at  law,  and  his  book  on  the  subject  was  for  many  years' 
considered  as  a  standard  work.    In  later  life,  when  the  progress  of 
law  reform  swept  away  that  cumbrous  and  complicated  process,  to- 
the  elucidation  of  which  he  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  thought, 
he  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  simpler  system  of  procedure  with 
ungrudging  love.    As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Judges  who 
revised  and  settled  the  Bules  under  the  Judicature  Act,  he  gave 
willing  and  most  efEicient  assistance.    Those  who  knew  him  in  private 
life  knew  him  as  kind  and  benevolent,  pleasant  in  manner,  and 
amiable  in  disposition.    As  a  judge  we  can  truly  say  he  was  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking,  patient  and  impartial,  and  distinguished  alike 
by  sound  learning  and  sound  sense." 

Mr.  John  Pearson,  Q.C.,  as  senior  member  of  the  Bar  present,  said : 
''  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myselF,  I  can  only  say  how  heartQy 
we  reciprocate  the  sentiments  which  have  fallen  from  your  lordship. 
If  there  be  any  circumstance  which  can  alleviate  our  regret  at  the 
departure  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Lush,  it  is  that  age  had  not 
weakened  his  intellect  or  diminished  the  patience,  kindness,  and 
courtesy  which  endeared  him  to  the  profession." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  the  testimony  borne  to  his  character 
by  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  re^gious  work. 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fundeea  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Fund 
lield  at  the  Mission  House^  Castle  Street,  on  January  5th,  1882,  it  was 
jesolved: — ^'Tbat  the  Fundees,in  recording  the  death  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
Sir  Sobert  Lush,  one  of  the  judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  from  November  9th,  1858,  a  treasurer  of  this  Fund,  express  their 
most  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  loss  they  have  thus  sustained, 
in  common  with  the  whole  nation,  but  espedaUy  as  belonging  to  a 
denomination  of  which  he  was  so  honoured  and  beloved  a  member. 
They  record  with  gratitude  the  interest  the  late  Lord  Justice  took  in 
this  Fund,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  placed  at  its  service  his 
great  legal  knowledge.  They  would  magnify  the  grace  of  God,  which 
fihone  so  brightly  in  his  adherence  to  those  principles  of  religious  truth 
he  so  conscientiously  held  and  so  consistently  followed.  They  respect 
Jus  memory  for  the  dignity  and  ability  with  which  he  filled  his  high 
position,  and  they  cherish  with  loving  remembrance  the  kindness  of 
heart  he  ever  exhibited  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  Christian 
brethren.  They  can  never  forget  the  bright  example  he  has  thus  left 
behind  him,  and  their  prayer  is  that,  in  the  same  spirit  of  simple, 
humble,  earnest  following  of  the  Saviour  which  marked  Lord  Justice 
Lash's  course  to  the  end,  they  may,  like  him,  be  found  '  faithful  unto 
^eath.' " 

"Opinions  like  these,"  says  Dr.  Landels  in  his  funeral  sermon, 
"  expressed  by  men  of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  belief,  are, 
in  oor  judgment,  a  greater  honour  to  him  than  even  the  high  office 
which  he  filled,  for  appointment  to  office  may  be  determined  by  reasons 
which  imply  no  personal  excellence,  and  its  duties  performed  with 
•conspicuous  ability  without  its  deriving  any  lustre  from  the  moral 
character  of  its  occupants.  Whereas,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  so 
many  witnesses  shows  that  in  his  case  his  virtues  adorned  his  office 
more  than  the  office  reflected  honour  on  him.  And  the  testimony 
home  by  those  who  knew  him  in  private  concurred  with  theirs  who 
watched  only  his  public  course.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  which  he 
sustained  he  acted  his  part  well.  He  was  a  good  father,  a  loving, 
faithful  husband,  a  kind  and  generous  relative  and  friend.  In  all 
these  relations  he  was  one  '  who  bore  without  reproach  the  grand  old 
name  of  gentleman,' '  one  of  nature's  gentlemen,'  as  the  paper  desig- 
iiates  him — a  gentleman  by  nature  and  by  habit  as  weU.  His 
character  bore  the  strictest  scrutiny.  The  more  closely  it  was  watched 
•the  more  upright  and  transparent  it  appeared.  To  all  who  knew  him 
he  was  a  Christian  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
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As  mi^t  have  been  expected  &oxa  the  amount  of  eulogy  which  his 
death  has  called  forth^  various  stories  about  him  have  been  set  afloat^ 
some  of  which  are  decidedly  apocryphal;  and,  though  they  are 
supposed  by  those  who  invent  and  circulate  them  to  reflect  honour  on 
their  subject,  they  are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
man  that  we  are  only  performing  a  friendly  duty,  and  gratifying  a 
filial  wish,  when  we  give  notice  of  this  fact  One  of  our  religious 
papers  is  responsible  for  the  following : — **  One  Sunday,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assizes  being  held  in  Manchester,  Sir  Bobert  quietly  walked 
into  Dr.  Maclaren's  chapel,  and  seated  himself  in  the  nearest  pew. 
After  a  £bw  minutes,  in  came  a  Manchester  man,  the  real  owner. 
Indignant  at  finding  a  stranger  in  his  pew,  he  requested  the  latter 
to  walk  out,  which  he  did,  finding  accommodation  elsewhere.  The 
aervice  over.  Dr.  Madaren  sent  to  the  judge  to  come  into  the  vestiy, 
anfl,  while  chatting  together,  the  very  individual  who  had  expelled  the 
judge  from  his  pew  entered.  Dr.  Madaren,  ignorant  <if  what  had 
occurred,  introduced  him  to  Sir  Bobert  '  I  have  already  seen  Mr. 
So-and-So,'  replied  Sir  Bobert,  quietly,  ^  and  I  have  no  wish  to  see 
him  again.' "  The  first  part  of  this  stoiy  may  be  trua  A  Mandhester 
man  might  not  like,  any  more  than  a  London  man,  to  see  a  stranger  in 
his  pew,  and  might  possibly  request  him  to  take  another.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  The  judge  was  pretty  well  known  in  Dr.  Maclaren's 
church,  and  was  not  treated  with  any  want  of  attention  when  there ;  he 
did  not  need  to  be  ''  sent "  for,  eidi^,  before  going  into  Dr.  Ifeudaren's 
vestry.  As  for  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  the  rebuff  which  he  gave 
when  Dr.  Maclaren  introduced  the ''  Manchester  gentleman,'^  it  is  so< 
utterly  unlike  the  man  tiiat  those  who  knew  him  best  will  refuse  to* 
believe  it  except  on  the  most  unimpeachable  authority.  His  fiouily — 
one  of  whom  always  accon^nied  him  on  circuit — ^know  nothing  of  the 
incident  as  here  told. 

Another  paper  says : — "  His  letters  were  ever  the  same,  and  never  did 
he  pen  one — and  we  were  privileged  to  see  several — ^without  a  direct 
word  of  appeal,  irresistibly  touching  in  its  tenderness,  respecting  the 
salvation  of  his  correspondent''  The  writer,  no  doubt,  means  this  i^ 
high  praise ;  but  it  is  not  true  ^dien  applied  to  his  letters  geaenUy. 
He  may,  in  writing  to  some  one  in  whom  he  was  specially  interested 
and  about  whose  condition  he  was  doubtful,  have  used  words  of  direct 
appeal  But  he  had  naturally  little  sympathy  with  tiioee  who  abruptly 
-drag  religion  into  all  their  writing  and  conversation ;  and,  thoogfa  his 
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lettfflB  were  tlioBe  of  a  Chtistian  gentleiman,  thej  were  certaiiily  not 
"  ever  the  same*'  as  this  writer  deecribea. 

We  notice  these  thii^s  because  we  do  not  like  tiie  character  <rf  a 

friend  to  be  caricatured  by  well-meaning  people  who  would  paint  it 

acooiding  to  their  own  liking,  and  not  according  to  what  it  was.    His 

does  not  need  to  be  adconed  with  any  fictitious  qualities,  and  nothing 

would  hare  been  more  abhorrent  to  his  own  nature  than  the  thought 

xA  having  attributed  to  him  fancied  virtues  which  he  did  not  possess. 

We  have  now  completed  our  sad  but  grateful  task.    It  affords  vs  a 

mdandioly  pieasuce  to  join  with  others  in  raising  a  tribute  to  his 

memory.    We  ha^  given  not  our  own  estimate  of  him  only,  but  the 

testimony  borne  to  him  by  others  also,  so  as  to  present  to  our  readen, 

80  fiar  as  our  space  and  available  materials  will  allow,  an  aocuxate 

portrait  of  the  man.    We  dose  with  the  wofds  in  which  Dr.  Landek, 

who  has  been  his  pastor  and  intimate  friend  for  many  years,  sums  up 

his  character  &nd  describes  his  closing  hours : — '*  Beyond  most  sien 

he  enjoyed  the  afiectionate  esteem  of  all  to  whom  he  was  known. 

And  he  gained  it»  not  by  any  of  the  aits  of  those  who  hunt  for 

popularity,  but  by  the  tjuiet  outshining  of  his  own  amiable  (jualitias. 

He  was,  as  we  can  all  testify,  one  of  tJie  most  unostentatious  of  men« 

His  religion  was  no  obtrusive  tiling,  sounding  a  trumpet  before  it  to 

cdl  attention  to  itself  and  its  doings,  but  quietiy  proving  its  sincerity 

less  by  words  than  deeds.    Faithful  he  was  to  his  principles,  or  he 

would  not  have  been  so  much  respected ;  kind  and  courteous  he  was 

in  aU  his  intercourse,  not  only  with  those  with  whom  he  agreed,  Imt 

also  witii  those  who  differed  from  him,  or  he  would  not  have  been  m 

much  and  so  generally  beloved.    While  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in 

the  re-unions  of  the  rich  and  great,  he  was  never  happier  than  in  his 

meetings  with  the  poor  who  were  so  often  invited  to  partake  of  his 

hospitality.    Under  all  the  honours  he  received  he  retained  the  simple 

habits  of  his  early  years,  and  was  courteous  alike  towards  high  and 

low^  neither  condescending  to  the  one  nor  fawning  upon  the  other. 

As  a  judge  he  was  not  less  courteous  to  tiie  Bar  than  as  a  barrister  he 

was  respectful  to  the  Bench.    And  the  public  prints  to-day  bear 

testimony  to  the  many  struggling  young  men  who  were  encouraged 

by  his  kind  words.    It  is  sekLom  that  such  a  chorus  dT  eulogy  as  his 

death  has  calied  forth  appears  in  our  daily  Press.    And  being  all  that 

he  was,  we  canMvt  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  of  approval  has  been 

confirmed  ia  tibat  h^her  court  in  which  we  must  aU  appear,    Fiom 
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having  known  him  in  the.  privacy  of  his  home^  and  watched  his 
character  as  tried  hy  various  tests  and  set  in  various  lights,  we  feel 
assured  that,  having  passed  through  life  humhly  trusting  in  his 
Saviours  merits,  and  seeking  to  tread  in  his  Saviour's  steps,  he  has 
now  risen  to  receive  his  Saviour's  reward — and  that  now  he  knows 
better  than,  ever  before  what  the  Divine  promise  means — *  Them 
that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour.'  In  his  later  days  he  seemed 
to  us  to  show  a  wonderful  ripening  for  the  final  change.  The 
death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  such  loving  feUowship 
for  so  many  years,  was  a  terrible  trial  to  him ;  and,  though  he  strove 
bravely  to  bear  up  under  it,  the  shock  it  gave  to  his  gentle  nature  was 
one  from  which  he  never  qidte  recovered.  She  told  him  before  her 
departure  that  he  would  not  be  long  in  following;  and,  to  those  of  us 
who  noticed  his  failing  strength,  it  soon  appeared  that  her  words  would 
prove  true.  He  gradually  sank,  and  with  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
physical  frame  there  was  a  gradual  development  of  all  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  his  nature.  Slight  infirmities  of  temper  which  would  some- 
times manifest  themselves  in  earlier  years  disappeared.  A  peculiar 
gentleness  characterised  his  closing  days,  a  mellowing  of  character  as 
if  ripening  for  a  better  world ;  and  when  the  end  came  he  was  like  a 
shock  of  com  fully  ripe.  Gently  he  passed  away  like  a  wearied  child 
falling  asleep,  mercifully  suffering  little,  and  not  even  knowing  that 
the  final  change  was  upon  him  until  he  opened  his  eyes  on  the  glories 
which  are  at  God's  right  hand,  making  us  all  feel,  who  stood  round, 
that  death  was  a  less  terrible  thing  than  we  supposed,  and  suggesting 
to  us,  if  not  leading  us  to  utter,  those  words  which  describe  a  good 
man's  transit  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

<<  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies, 
When  sinks  a  peaceful  soul  to  lest ! 
How  mildly  beam  the  dosing  eyes  I 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast  \ 

^  So  iiMies  a  summer  cloud  away ; 
So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er. 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day. 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

"  We  miss  him  here — ^his  wise  counsels,  his  kindly  greetings,  his 
generous  aid.  His  family  miss  him,  oh,  how  much ;  and  how  much 
tbej  need  our  sympathy  and  our  prayers !  But  with  him  all  is  welL 
He  honoured  God,  and  now  God  honours  him  as  he  never  was  honoured 
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"before.  And  for  ub  it  lemams  that,  while  we  cherish  his  memory,  we 
should  seek  to  profit  by  his  example,  thanking  God  for  all  that  was 
Ohiist-like  in  him,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  him  so  far  as  he  fol- 
lowed his  Lord,  that  thus  we  may  honour  God  even  as  he  honoured 
film,  and  rise  at  last  to  share  in  the  honours  which  he  now  enjoys." 


III. 

By  the  Key.  F.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  F.Tt.G.S. 


MONG  the  many  friends  with  whom  I  enjoyed  intimate 
intercourse  in  Edinburgh,  none  was  more  kind  and  attract- 
ive than  the  late  Mr.  Dickie,  one  of  the  pastors  of  Bristo 
Street  Church.  For  several  years  after  I  first  knew  him, 
he  arranged  for  a  social  gathering  of  brethren  to  meet  me, 
at  his  house,  at  breakfast.  His  cordial  manner,  vigorous  intelligence, 
and  joyous  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  his  vivacious  and  cultivated  family, 
diffused  a  delicious  charm  among  his  guests,  and  made  our  Christian 
intercourse  most  animated  and  refreshing.  I  never  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  Dickie  preach,  but  judging  from  the  fe^^  speeches  I 
heard  from  his  lips — ^full  of  animation  and  thoughtfulness — ^he  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  and  instructive  in  the  pulpit.  Though  be- 
longing to  the  somewhat  stricter  part  of  our  body  in  Scotland,  his 
S3anpathies  were  wide  and  deep.  His  decease  caused  a  vacancy  in  my 
circle  of  Edinburgh  friends  which  was  never  wholly  filled  up,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  those  happy  gatherings  in  Anne  Street  somewhat 
saddened  my  subsequent  visits.  But  the  recollection  of  them,  at  this 
distant  period,  is  very  vivid  and  pleasant. 

Long  before  my  visits  to  Scotland,  I  had  heard  much  of  the  brothers 
Haldane ;  but  the  elder  I  never  saw,  as  his  death  occurred  prior  to  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing.  I  found  Mr.  James  Haldane  in  his  study, 
engaged  with  some  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  if  it  was  his  first  opportunity  of  looking  at  it.  He 
^ceived  me  with  true  Christian  urbanity  and  kindness.    We  soon  got 
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into  an  interesting  theological  discussion,  during  which  reference  wa» 
made  to  John  Howard  Hinton's  writings.  Though  many  of  Iiis 
notions  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  Mr.  Haldane»  there  was 
no  want  of  a  manly,  sincere  admiration  of  his  great  abilities.  I  was 
requested  to  take  one  of  the  services  on  the  following  Lord's-day,  in 
which  Mr.  Haldane  not  only  took  part,  but  very  warmly  commended 
me,  and  the  object  for  wliich  I  had  been  pleading,  to  the  attention 
and  liberality  of  his  flock. 

The  next  morning  I  breakfasted  with  the  family.  I  had  heard 
much  and  read  many  descriptions  of  a  Scotch  breakfast.  The  reality 
surpassed  expectation.  Not  that  there  was  any  profuseness,  but  there 
was  such  a  variety  of  viands  on  the  table,  many  of  which  I  never  saw 
before — ^kippered  salmon,  and  the  world-renowned  haddie,  holding  a 
prominent  place.  But  the  frank  and  lively  talk  was  best  of  alL  We 
seemed  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  culture  and  hospitahty. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Macaulay  has  remarked  that  he 
always  knew  how  he  stood  with  the  families  he  visited  by  the 
frequency  of  invitations  to  breakfast.  As  a  meal,  it  is  much  more 
social  and  friendly  than  a  dinner,  at  which  one  cannot  always  unbend, 
or  feel  so  much  at  home.  At  breakfast,  moreover,  the  guests  are 
generally  on  terms  of  greater  personal  intimacy. 

Family  worship  began,  of  coarse,  with  a  psahn ;  and  ever  siiice  then 
I  have  wished  that  the  practice  of  singing  on  such  occasions  were 
more  common  in  the  South,  9&  it  imparts  so  much  reality  to  the 
exercise  as  an  act  of  worship.  Every  one  present  joinjed  in  it,  and  in 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  and  it  was  striking  to  notice  the 
interest  taken  in  both,  and  in  the  plain  and  suitable  remarks  that 
were  made.  But  I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Haldane's  prayer — so  full 
of  unction  and  glowing  with  fervour — ^noticing,  with  exquisite  appro- 
priateness, the  relative  position  of  each  woxaliipper — and,  though 
singularly  comprehensive,  by  no  means  long.  I  left  the  house 
with  the  feeling  that,  if  I  had  been  refreshed  in  body,  I  had  been  far 
more  refreshed  and  strengthened  in  mind  and  heart. 

What  a  grand  old  place  the  tabemade  in  L^th  Walk  must  have 
been  in  its  palmy  days,  when  filled  by  a  congregation  thintingfarthe 
pure  streams  of  Gospel  truth !  It  wab  reduced  to  half  its  original  sixe 
when  I  first  preached  there,  the  upper  half  only  being  letained  for 
the  use  of  the  church.  But  the  attendance  was  laige  even  then.  I 
cannot  describe  the  interest  and  avidity  with  which,  sopie  years  after,  I 
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read  the  meiQoirs  of  Sobeit  and  James  Haldane.  In  each  case  "  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man."  Their  marvellous  energy — ^their  youthful 
manhood-^their  maritime  life  and  exploits — their  conversion — the 
work  of  one  as  a  scholar  and  a  writer — of  the  other  as  an  evangelist  and 
a  I»Moher,  carried  on  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Scotland — ^their 
entire  consecration  to  the  service  of  their  Lord — their  generous  devo- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  their  property  to  further  it — ^their  courage 
amidst  violent  opposition  from  mobs  of  the  vulgar  and  the  rude 
— their  calm  endurance  of  the  reproach  and  scorn  of  persons  in  their 
own  rank  of  life — ^their  unfaltering  faith  in  the  verities  of  the  Gospel, 
must  excite  the  admiration  of  all  generous  minds.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  afiSzm  that  the  Haldanes  did  for  Scotland  what  Wesley  and  White- 
field  did  for  England.  They  woke  up  the  masses  from  that  condition 
of  formalism  and  ignorance  into  whidi  they  had  fallen ;  and  the 
revival  of  true  spiritual  life  and  its  subsequent  growth  and  vigour,  in 
both  countries,  must  be  traced  up  to  these  four  extraordinary  men ; 
who,  while  diverse  in  many  respects,  remarkably  resembled  each  other, 
and  chiefly  for  their  ardent  passion  to  save  souls.  When  we  think  of 
their  work  and  of  its  results,  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  imitating  the 
churchea  of  Judsa  who,  when  they  heard  of  the  marvellous  doings  of 
Paul  and  his  companions,  glorified  Ood  in  them. 

As  a  preacher,  James  Haldane  was  eminently  successful,  and 
attracted  large  audiences  wherever  he  went.  There  were  few  towns, 
or  even  villages,  in  Scotland  whidi  he  did  not  visit  If  churches  or 
halls  cotdd  not  be  had,  he  would  repair  to  the  market-place  or  the  fields, 
where,  in  the  face  of  scorn  and  derision,  and  often  under  the  most 
violent  threats  of  opposition,  he  calmly  and  resolutely  went  on  with 
his  work.  Besides  these  itinerant  labours,  he  gratuitously  discharged 
the  duties  of  pastor  to  the  church  in  Leith  Walk,  to  which  he  was 
ordained  in  1Y99,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death.  As  a  Christian 
minifiiter,  he  was  a  bright  example  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  always 
ready  to  give  substantial  help  to  every  good  work-  The  record  of  the 
lives  of  the  brothers  Haldane  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Christian 
laographies,  and,  if  its  lessons  and  example  have  their  due  influence, 
must  be  one  of  pre-eminent  usefulness. 

In  going  across  Edinburgh  one  day  from  Danube  Street  to  New- 
mgton,  just  after  we  passed  the  University,  a  very  remarkable-looking 
person  entered  the  omnibus.  Tall,  broad,  muscular,  of  large,  irregular, 
but  expressive  features,  his  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  with  a 
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huge  stafif  in  his  hand — ^he  seemed  the  counterpart  of  what  an  Irish- 
man  would  love  in  a  scrimmage,  a  "  Foigh  a  Ballagh/'  dMLt  the  way 
sort  of  body.  We  soon  saluted  each  other,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the 
blcmd  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  voice,  so 
strongly  in  contrast  with  his  somewhat  huge,  rough,  unpromising 
figure.  When  he  stepped  out,  I  asked  the  conductor  who  he  was. 
Tlie  man  looked  at  me  with  a  striking  expression  of  displeasure  and 
astonishment. 

"  Dinna  ye  ken  wha  that  is  ?  '* 

"  No,  indeed  I  don't,  for  I  never  saw  him  before ;  and  besides,  I 
•am  a  stranger  in  Edinburgh." 

"  Why,  sir,  that's  Dr.  Guthrie,  that  is,"  speaking  with  great  energy, 
and  almost  putting  his  fist  in  my  face. 

''  Well,  man,  I  admire  your  enthusiasm  for  your  celebrated  country* 
man,  of  whom  I  have  heard  wonderful  things.  But  ye  need  not  be 
angry  because  I  did  not  know  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  seen." 

''  Ay,  sir,  but  he's  a  gran'  man,  that  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  tak's  care  of 
the  puir  starving  bairns." 

Some  time  afterwards  Dr.  Guthrie  was  engaged  to  preach  on  behalf 
of  the  Islington  Sagged  Schools  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Liverpool 
Eoad.  The  spacious  place  was  crowded,  for  the  doctor's  fame  had 
long  before  reached  London.  It  is  the  practice  in  this  place  of 
worship  to  read  selected  portions  of  the  liturgy,  besides  which  there 
were  chanting  and  anthems.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  doctor 
during  this  part  of  the  service.  Sitting  in  the  same  pew  with  him, 
I  could  plainly  see  he  did  not  relish  it.  He  was  as  restless  "  as  a 
hen  on  a  het  girdle."  By-and-by  he  ascended  the  pidpit,  and 
whether  he  really  meant  to  convey  a  rebuke  I  do  not  know,  but, 
taking  up  the  printed  paper  of  hymns,  he  said,  "  Let  us  now  worship 
God  by  singing  the  first  hymn ! " 

Tbe  sermon  was  founded  on  the  story  of  the  young  man  in  the 
gospel  to  whom  our  Lord  said,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest ; "  and  he 
showed  us,  in  many  striking  particulars,  how  the  want  of  religion 
would  mar  the  finest  character.  He  then  pleaded  for  the  poor, 
outcast,  neglected  children,  and  told  us  something  of  his  work  among 
the  "  street  Arabs  "  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  now  in  his  element,  and 
the  pathos  ])ervading  this  part  of  his  discourse  was  wonderful.  We 
were  all  greatly  moved.  One  incident  I  shall  never  forget.  He  and 
his  fellow-workers  had  been  out  one  cold,  bitter  night,  seeking  the 
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lost  ones.  They  found  one  in  a  kirk-yard,  where,  famished  with 
hunger,  and  almost  dead  with  cold,  the  little  fellow  had  lain  down  to- 
die.  He  was  revived  with  great  difficulty,  and,  when  he  could  speak, 
they  found  the  puir  bairn  had  been  frozen  to  his  mother's  grave! 
"  Christian  people ! "  exclaimed  the  doctor,  "  will  ye  no  put  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  rescue  these  perishing  little  ones,  or  will  ye  leave 
them  thus  to  die  ?  "  His  whole  frame  was  quivering  with  emotion. 
The  audience  was  in  tears,  and,  when  he  had  paused  for  a  moment,, 
they  found  relief  in  one  great  sob. 

When  the  Evangelical  Alliance  met  in  Amsterdam  in  1867, 1  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  and  went  to  hear  him  preach  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  there.  We  attended  the  communion  at  the  New 
Kirk,  a  vast  place,  which  was  crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
Christians  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  present.  As  a  spectacle,  it 
was  imposing  and  striking;  as  a  religious  service,  it  was  deeply 
solemn  and  impressive.  Addresses  were  delivered  in  French,  Dutch, 
Gennan,  Italian,  and  English.  Dr.  Steane,  Mr.  Hinton,  and  myself 
spent  the  afternoon  with  the  little  Baptist  church — not  the 
Menonite — ^who  had,  by  personal  study  of  the  Scriptures,  seen  the 
duty  of  professing  Christ  by  baptism,  and  had  fallen  into  regular 
church  order  and  fellowship.  How  delighted  they  were  to  see  us  ! 
and  we  were  no  less  pleased  with  their  afTcction,  simplicity,  and 
godly  sincerity. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  next  day.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  appointed 
to  give  an  account  of  his  ragged  schools  in  Edinburgh.  The  audience, 
though  composed  of  foreigners,  were  able,  from  their  partial  or  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  English,  to  follow  him,  and  their  astonish- 
ment was  indeed  great.  The  work  was  wholly  new  to  them ;  and 
our  Dutch  friends,  though  not  remarkable  for  demonstrativeness, 
were  profoundly  interested.  The  Doctor  closed  his  stirring  address 
somewhat  in  these  words : — ^^  Now,  if  you  mean  to  take  this  work  in 
hand  to  try  and  rescue  these  forsaken  ones,  mind  that  ye  provide  plenty 
of  soap  and  water.  Begin  by  washing  and  scrubbing  them  well,  that 
they  may  know,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  the  feeling 
of  being  dean.  Then  feed  them  with  a  bountiful  meal  of  milk  and 
porridge ;  and  thm  prayers  I  porridge  first,  mind ;  prayers  afterwards." 
The  people  fairly  shouted.  There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  this 
advice ;  for  surely,  when  children  are  starving,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.    I  never  saw  Dr.  Guthrie  again. 
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And  lie,  too,  like  many  of  hia  distinguished  contempotaries,  has 
passed  to  hia  reat  We  have  read  tlie  story  of  his  life ;  and  what  a 
noble  life  it  was !  His  boyhood,  his  college  daya,  his  residence  in 
Paris,  and  his  return  to  Scotland  are  iiill  of  thrilling  interest.  His 
-call  to  the  ministry ;  his  life  and  vork  at  Arbirlot ;  his  fidelity  to  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Disruption  ;  his  removal  to  Edinburgh  ;  the 
'devotion  of  hia  energies,  for  a  whole  year,  to  promote  the  fond  to 
provide  manses  for  liis  poorer  brethren ;  his  speeches  night  after 
night,  8o  full  of  wit  and  humour ;  his  ragged-school  work ;  his  final 
retirement  from  public  life,  and  subsequent  literary  undertakings ; 
his  generosity,.  large-heart«dness,  fervid  intellect,  and  oratorical 
power — invest  Dr.  Guthrie's  memory  with  an  indescribable  cbarm. 
And  then  comes  the  peaceful,  happy,  serene  close  of  this  noble  life 
at  Hastings,  where  he  seemed  like  a  child  falling  asleep,  yet 
manifesting  the  faith  of  on  Apoatle.  Only  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  wished  a  hymn  to  be  sung,  and,  when  one  of  his  family 
asked  him  which  he  would  like,  most  characteristically,  and  showing 
"  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  he  replied,  "  Sing  me  a  bairn's 
hymn!"  Such  incidents  forcibly  remind  one  of  the  beautiful  lines 
■of  the  Poet  Laureate : — 

"  Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 

Kind  hearts  oie  mote  than  coronets  ; 

And  simple  faith  than  Noiman  blood." 


(Elga^'s  ^Kofetrg. 


'!(  the  November  number  of  this  Magazine  we  gave  e 

to  some  meditations  suggested  by  Elijah's  despondency. 

The  snbject  of  his  Kcovery  from  the  depression  which 

befell  him  is  equally  fruitful  and  equally  interesting,  and 

may  occupy  a  little  attention  now. 

In  the  great  silence  of  the  wilderness  Elijah  aeemed  to  be  alone — 

forsaken,  dying.     "But  the  Lord  ia  mindful  of  His  own."     Not  a 

sparrow  falla  in  ita  fli^t  unobaerved — ahall  a  prophet  lie  n^lected  f 

Shall  be  be  deposed  as  unworthy  of  his  high  office  ?    Shall  the 

request  of  his  despair  be  conceded — shall  he  be  left  to  die  ? 
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Thankfnl  that  we  haye  the  privilege  of  prayer,  and  that  prayer  so 
offceu  wins  an  answer,  let  us  not  omit  from  our  reckoning  of  life's 
znercieB  the  instances  in  '^M^iich  our  prayers  hare  not  been  aniswered. 
Our  prayer  may  be  our  folly.  Sometimes  "  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for."  We  may  desire  to  die  when  we  are  wanted  for  life. 
So  for  Elijah,  instead  of  the  ministry  of  death  comes  the  ministry  of 
healing.  Not  out  of  the  whirlwind  will  the  Lord  answer ;  but,  "  as 
one  whotn  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  He  comfort  him,  and  he 
shall  be  comforted."  A  diagnosis  of  the  case  reveals  the  complexity 
of  the  symptoms,  every  part  of  the  system  suffering  directly  or  in 
sympathy.    What  is  the  Divine  treatment  ? 

The  claims  of  the  physical  side  of  our  nature,  too  generally  over- 
looked, are  here  placed  in  the  foreground.  "  Better  than  medicine 
comes  sleep  to  restore  tired  nature."  Elijah  "  lay  and  slept  under 
the  juniper  tree."  How  timely  the  boon!  How  recuperatory  its 
influence.  *'  So  God  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  As  Elijah  slept, 
"  Behold,  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said,  *  Arise  and  eat.'  And  he 
looked,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  cake  baken  on  the  coals,  and  a 
cruse  of  water  at  his  head  ;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  laid  him 
<lown  again."  Fasting  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  religious  act ;  so 
may  partaking  of  food.  It  is  obedience  to  instinct,  to  law ;  and  it 
should  be  obedience  to  the  Lawgiver.  God  giveth  daily  bread. 
Nature  may  be  the  almoner  of  His  bounty;  birds  may  be  His 
winged  mimstrants ;  or  angel-hands,  not  disdaining  humble  service, 
may  fill  the  cruse  with  water,  may  kindle  the  fire  of  coal,  and  may 
prepare  the  cake  to  be  baked  thereon.    God  "  doeth  all  things  welL" 

To  know  how  best  to  minister  to  a  soul  diseased  the  pastor  needs  to 
he  something  of  a  physician.  What  is  the  seat  of  the  disorder  ?  Is 
it  the  mind  or  the  body  ?  Which  claims  priority  of  treatment  ? 
Surely  great  practical  wisdom  is  required ;  and,  from  the  spiritual  side, 
as  well  as  from  the  physical,  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  Nattire. 

Elijah  had  thought  himself  forsaken.  In  so  sad  a  plight,  that  angel 
ministry  would  bring  upon  him  a  soothing  influence.  Seen  at  first, 
perhaps,  as  the  sick  see,  half-dreamily,  the  truth  would  gradually  grow 
into  distinctness.  "  The  repast,  though  frugal,  has  been  intelligently 
prepared.  No  bird  seems  to  have  been  the  agent  of  heaven  now.  No 
human  being  has  invaded  this  solitude.  Some  angel-hand  has  been 
busy;" — and  then  the  bright  presence  would  be  fuHy  revealed,  a 
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kindly  minister  both  to  the  body  and  the  mind  of  the  sofifeier.  The 
meal  was  repeated,  and  then  he  could  take  the  long  journey  to  Horeb. 
In  times  of  mental  depression  it  is  well  to  have  soTtuthing  to  do. 
Grief  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  detailed  arrangements  of  the 
funeral  ceremony  are  often  a  blessing  in  disguise.  So  after  rest  and 
food  comes  the  bracing  influence  of  travel.  New  surroundings  help 
to  lift  thought  out  of  the  old  and  beaten  lines.  It  is  better  still  if»  to 
the  tonic  of  mountain  air,  the  exhilaration  of  grand  scenery,  and  the 
calming  power  of  Nature,  can  be  added  sacred  and  mighty  memories 
belonging  to  the  region  which  has  to  be  traversed.  Elijah  was  now 
moving  amongst  famous  scenes.  The  veiy  solitudes  were  full  of  life. 
Awful,  glorious  Horeb !  God  Himself  had  been  there.  The  chosen 
people  had  been  led  out  there  like  a  flock.  There  was  the  cradle  of 
the  nation ;  there  also  the  birthplace  of  that  very  law  which  Elijah 
had  striven  to  uphold.  There,  too,  Moses  had  fasted  in  sublime  seclu- 
sion through  forty  days  and  nights,  and  his  strange  life  was  graven  on 
the  rocks.  The  marvellous  story  of  Israel  was  whisperod  in  eveiy 
passing  breeze.  All  this  brings  fresh  healing  to  the  wounded  spirit. 
Imperceptibly,  the  mind,  which  had  been  prostrated,  recovers  tone  and 
health,  and  a  new  life  is  being  firmly  built  up  for  future  service. 
But  other  restorative  influences  were  needed. 

'^  The  grief  that  cannot  speak 
Wliispers  the  o'erfraught  heart, 
And  bids  it  break." 

**  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through  my  roaring  all 
the  day  long."  Suppressed  doubt  and  unspoken  sorrow  need  the  relief 
of  utterance.  Tears  are  Nature's  vent  for  grief,  and  language  is  her 
safety-valve  for  despondency.  It  is  desirable  that  sceptical  misgivings 
should  be  formulated ;  but  let  those  who  utter  them  recklessly,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  the  young  and  receptive,  learn  the  deeper  wisdom  of 
one  who  took  them  directly  to  the  Lord,  saying,  ^  I  have  been  veiy 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek  my 
life  to  take  it  away.'' 

The  prophet  is  now  ready  for  the  first  Divine  lesson,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  grandly  awful  symbolic  imagery — ^whirlwind,  earthquake^ 
firo !  These  are  the  phantasmagoria  that  reflect  the  wild  tumult  of 
Elijah's  mind.     They  tell  of  the  potent  forces  slumbering  in  the 

senal  of  Grod,  but  they  portray  the  prophet's  mood  and  mode  of 
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procedure  rather  than  God's.  The  Lord  is  not  in  these.  But  **  after 
the  fire  a  still,  small  voice;"  "and  in  that  still  voice  onward 
comes  the  Lord."  The  prophet  ''wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle/' 
^bdued  by  the  wise  gentleness  of  Heaven.  His  heart  was  quieted, 
and  made  ready  for  the  teaching  of  God.  It  was  as  when  Sinai  had 
given  place  to  Bethlehem,  or  as  when  the  blaze  of  Tabor  ended  in  the 
simple  injunction, "  Hear  Him ! " 

But  the  inarticulate  teaching  of  the  forces  of  Nature  required  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  distincter  teaching  of  a  direct  verbal  communi- 
cation. Natural  theology  is  at  best  but  a  preparation  for  revelation- 
The  revelation  came.  The  future,  both  of  Church  and  State,  was  lit 
up  by  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  purpose.  New  rulers  for  the  one, 
for  the  other  a  successor  to  continue  Elijah's  spiritual  work.  No 
longer  shall  he  bemoan  himself,  saying,  "I  only  am  left."  God's 
plans  are  too  laige  to  find  accomplishment  in  the  sphere  of  a  single 
life.  One  may  plant,  another  shall  water ;  one  may  sow,  another  shall 
reap.  But  in  the  final  result  we  shall  rejoice  together.  Moreover, 
the  past  and  the  present  were  illumined  with  a  significance  which 
Elijah  had  failed  to  discern.  Both  had  been  unfairly  discredited  by 
him.  Few  have  accurate  understanding  of  the  times  that  are  passing 
over  them.  Elijah  in  his  recluse  life  had  wholly  misread  the  features 
of  his  age.  like  many  another,  he  thought  his  own  times  the  worst 
of  times,  and  he  depreciated  and  despaired  of  them.  "  I,  even  I,  only 
am  left."  But  he  was  now  to  see  the  ark  riding  safely  over  the  watery 
'Waste.  As  a  vision  of  beauty  to  the  desert  traveller,  there  came  to 
him  a  glimpse  of  a  hidden  ehicrcL  "  Yet  have  I  left  Me  seven  thousand 
in  Israel  who  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal."  What  a  surprise  !  What 
a  rebuke  1    What  an  encouragement ! 

It  is  never  safe  to  estimate  our  work,  and  no  folly  transcends  that 
of  "  numbering  the  people."  When  most  despondent  we  may  be 
most  successful  When  we  are  tempted  to  relinquish  our  post,  and 
to  sigh  for  death,  victory  may  be  on  the  point  of  declaring  itself. 
When  saddest  and  weariest,  we  may  need  for  our  complete  recovery 
only  a  true  insight  into  the  present — only  a  clear  forecast  of  the 
future. 

Elijah  had  failed  through  making  the  burden  of  the  Lor4  his  own 

burden,  and  yielding  to  bitter  disappointment  when  Ood's  work 

did  not  unfold  itself  in  Elijah's  way.    So  that,  instead  of  endurance 

being  nourished  with  hope,  a  measure  of  godlessness  and  egotism  led 

S 
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on  to  chagrin  and  vexation  of  soul.  He  became  "jialons**  for  Grod, 
and  had  to  be  tanght  the  lesson  we  all  hare  so  mncb  need  to  leam — 
namely,  that  we  are  safest  and  strongest  when  we  are  nearest  to  €rod, 
and  that  we  really  serve  when  we  only  stand  and  wait  and  qnietlj 
leave  to  Him  the  issues  which  we  cannot  control.  "  O  the  depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God  I"  He 
measures  the  faithfulness  of  an  age  as  well  as  its  declension,  works 
in  His  own  sovereign  time  and  way,  regulates  the  lives  of  kings  and 
prophets,  and  fills  the  future  with  His  plans.  Best  in  the  Lord,  poor 
troubled,  fainting  heart !    Wait  patiently  for  Him  \ 

What  a  revelation  of  God  is  embodied  in  the  scenes  and  experi- 
ences we  have  passed  in  hasty  review !  How  comprehensive  is  His 
knowledge,  embracing  as  it  does  the  growing  idolatries  of  the  s^, 
and  the  hidden  ones  who  remain  fully  loyal  to  the  truth — ^aD  the 
good  and  all  the  evil  which  commingle  in  us  individually — our 
courage  and  our  cowardice — our  effectual  and  fervent  prayer  for 
blessing,  and  our  puling,  pitiful  pleading  for  death !  How  rich,  too, 
is  His  goodness  \  "  He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins,'*  but, 
like  a  kindly  father,  He  pities  His  wayward  child.  He  does  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  *'  Come,  now,, 
let  us  reason  together."  Thus  He  calms  our  madness,  and  quench^ 
the  fever  of  the  brain.  "  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great"  How 
amazing  His  wisdom,  blending  a  mother's  tenderness  with  a 
physician's  skill — restoring,  not  destroying — ^and  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  cure  supplying  for  all  after-time  an  instructive  and 
impressive  instance  which  carries  with  it  an  exhaustless  encourage- 
ment. 

And  should  not  this  Divine  treatment  of  Elijah's  despondency 
furnish  a  model  for  our  own  imitation  ? 

How  easy  it  is  to  wound,  to  crush,  to  destroy !  But  the  spirit  of 
God  is  the  spirit  of  compassion.  Strange  that  man,  who  hopes  to  be 
forgiven,  should  need  the  reiterated  lesson !  Yet  fiercely  he  takes  his 
fellow  by  the  throat,  and  demands  the  last  fraction  that  is  due ! 
Having  fallen  often  ourselves,  and  being  ever  in  danger  of  falling 
again,  how  harshly  do  some  of  us  treat  the  stumbling  of  another,, 
especially  if  that  other  be  a  leader  in  the  ranks !  Condemnation  is 
more  natural  to  us  than  compassion;  and  not  superfluous  is  the 
appeal :  *'  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering 
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thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted    Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." 

Not  less  do  W8  need  instruction  as  to  the  rruthod  of  the  service  to 
be  rendered  to  those  who  are  in  trouble.  We  should  endeavour  to 
read  each  case  correctly — discriminating  between  symptoms  and 
causes,  between  the  physical  and  the  mental — and  learning  how  the 
one  bears  upon  the  other.  Moreorrer,  what  delicacy  and  gentleness  of 
manner  should  we  coitiyate  \  No  touch  can  be  too  soft  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  No  step  can  be  too  light  for  the  chamber  of  aflSiction. 
Our  great  aim  should  be  a  thorough  restoration — a  perfect  cure,  in 
which  the  renewed  shall  again  rejoice,  and  shall  resume  the  holy 
activities  which  weakness,  or  pain,  or  grief  may  have  interrupted. 

Some  of  us  ministers,  I  fear,  come  nearer  to  Elijah  in  his  darker 
mood  than  we  do  in  any  other  phase  of  his  experience  and  his  work. 
How  little  do  we  understand  those  long  preparatory  years  away 
among  the  mountains  of  Gilead — ^the  stem  abruptness  and  the  daring 
frankness  of  his  first  message  to  the  degenerate  monarch — ^his  long 
and  sickening  suspense  by  the  dwindling  brook,  or  in  the  widow's 
house !  StUl  less  do  we  understand  the  awful  magnificence  of  the 
scene  on  Garmel,  the  awful  blood-shedding  that  stained  the  Kishon, 
or  the  passionate  importunity  with  which  the  prophet  knew  so  well 
how  to  pray.  But  how  readily  we  can  enter  into  his  impatience  for 
results — ^his  dreary  sense  of  failure — ^his  feeling  of  forlomness — ^his 
eager  rushing  from  the  scene  of  duty,  because  it  seemed  to  him  to 
be  only  the  scene  of  disecmifiture — ^his  morbid  craving  for  the  relief 
of  solitude — ^his  half-felt  resentment  towards  God — and  his  wilful 
yearning  for  death !  Who  of  us  has  not  had  dark  moments — dark 
days  when  he  and  the  prophet  were  one  ?  Who.  of  us  but  feels  that 
at  any  time  they  may  come  again  ?  One  drop  more  may  make  the 
full  cup  to  overflow.  A  little  thing — ^somebody's  anger,  somebody's 
threatening  word— acting  on.  a  nerve- worn,  o'erwrought  spirit,  may 
bear  down  into  the  duat  even  the  bravest  of  us.  Happy  will  it  be 
for  us  if,  knowing  the  scant  measure  of  our  strength,  and  the  perils 
that  beset  us,  we  can  so  far  profit  by  the  ezperieaace  of  Elijah  as 
carefully  to  avoid  all  notions  of  selfrim^KHrtance,  and  all  querulousness 
of  disappointment,  and  belake  omiselTes^  by  a  riiorter  route  than  he 
(lid,  to  the  Mount  of  Commonion,  where  God  shall  meet  us,  and  shall 
prove  Himself  to  us,  as  He  did  to  him,  the  Teacher  of  the  bewildered 
mind,  and  the  Healer  of  the  suffering  souL  S»  I,  Allen. 

Birmi'ngham.  8* 
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"  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  I  "—2  Pet.  iii.  4. 

IMPATIENT  heart !    Bethink  thee  of  that  hour, 
Now  long  gone  by,  when  bitter  woe,  with  power 
Overmastering,  rose  and  laid  thee  very  low. 
Shattering  thy  youth  and  hope  in  one  dire  blow. 

As  life  stretched  out,  one  gray  unbroken  plain, 

And  death  delayed  to  come  and  ease  thy  pain. 

Didst  thou  not  hear,  'mid  rush  of  tear  and  sigh, 

A  voice  which  said,  "  Be  not  afraid,  'tis  I "  ? 

Dost  thou  forget  the  hour  when  to  thy  gaze 

T\co  paths  did  show,  where  there  had  been  but  one  ?— 

The  first  so  narrow,  turning  back  was  none, 

Yanishing  in  a  wondrous  golden  haze  ; 

The  other,  winding  under  sunny  skies 

And  flower-wreathed  plains — an  earthly  Paradise ; — 

Who  turned  into  tjie  narrow  path  thy  feet, 

Saying,  ^'  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it "  1 

Then  think  again.    When,  worn  with  wealth-crowned  toU, 

Thou  saidst,  "  Now  let  me  gather  in  the  spoil ; 

To  labour  I  have  given  the  morning's  prime. 

And  I  would  spend  my  life's  sweet  evening  time 

In  restful  calm,  and  loving  thoughts  of  Him 

Who  fills  my  cup  of  blessing  to  the  brim," 

Who  sent  stem  Duty  with  the  urgent  plea, 

*^  Arise  and  come,  the  Master  calleth  thee  "  ? 

Didst  thou  ne'er  stand  entranced  before  a  sin, 
A&aid  to  yield,  and  powerless  to  flee  ; 
While  every  honeyed  word  of  witchery 
Waked  a  responsive  echo  from  within. 
And  even  Conscience  hushed  her  warning  bell  1 
Whose  kingly  accents  broke  the  hateful  spell. 
Startling  the  silence  of  the  morning  gray — 
"  Rise  up,  My  love.  My  fair  one,  come  away"  ? 

He  comes  !  the  Lord  shall  come  to  judge  the  earth ; 

But,  waiting  on  that  hour's  stupendous  birth, 

The  loving  heart  sees,  with  the  eye  of  Faith, 

The  Saviour's  advent  into  every  life ; 

To  this,  a  restful  messenger  of  Death  ; 

To  that,  a  clarion  summons  to  the  stiife* 

In  victories  won,  in  holy  impulse  given, 

He  feels  the  presence  of  the  Lord  from  heaven ; 

And,  marking  thro'  the  mists  His  form  adored. 

Ever  exulting  cries, «« It  is  the  Lord  ! »  L.  M.  D. 
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*^For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  sare  that  which  was  loet"— -Matt.  zviiL  II 


HEISTS  sole  purpose  in  coming  into  the  world  was  "ta 
save.*'  Descending  from  heaven  to  earth,  He  went  straight 
to  the  fallen.  His  sympathy  with  them  was  the  secret  of 
His  incarnation :  it  carried  Him  into  their  nature ;  it  made 
Him  the  Divine  Man,  the  everlasting  Friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners.  The  pity  of  His  heart,  reaching  down  to  the  lowest 
depth  and  out  to  the  farthest  limit  of  "  that  which  is  lost,"  aimed  at 
rescuing  it,  through  the  power  of  the  cross,  from  the  grasp  of  the 
destroyer.  No  matter  how  vast  it  is,  Christ  embraced  it  all  in  His 
redemptive  purpose.  He,  therefore,  embraced  that  particular  part  of 
it  to  which  I  now  exclusively  direct  your  attention — namely,  "  that 
which  is  lost "  by  the  sin  of  intemperance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  all  that  is  lost  among  ourselves 
by  this  one  sin.  Our  country  is  making  rapid  strides  in  civilisation. 
The  national  mind  is  awake.  Our  engineers,  our  manufacturers,  our 
merchants,  with  the  elements  and  forces  of  Nature  which  science  is 
putting  into  their  hands,  are  building  up  upon  this  island  a  vast 
pyramid  of  wealth  out  of  materials  collected  from  their  commerce 
with  all  nations.  What  power !  What  gain  !  But  in  this  power  is 
there  no  weakness?  In  this  gain  no  loss?  There  is  a  weak- 
ness and  there  is  a  loss,  deeper  and  farther  reaching  than  any 
words  of  mine  can  describe.  What  arithmetic  can  give  us  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  precious  things  and  precious  lives  lost  by  Drink  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year  ?  Begin  with  what  is  lowest — Money.  How 
much  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  working  classes  which  ought  to 
have  been  spent  upon  their  homes  and  in  supporting  and  educating 
their  children  has  been  recklessly  squandered  upon  their  own  self- 
indulgence — ^lost,  and  worse  than  lost  ?  How  much,  too,  of  the  incomes 


•  Preached  at  St  Michael's  Chapel,  Coventry,  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
13, 1881.    Printed  fieom  the  shorthand  writer's  notes. 
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of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  which  ought  to  have  ministeied  to  the 
true  growth  and  power  of  the  nation  has,  in  Uke  manner,  been  worse 
than  wasted  ?   A  self-indulgent  man  destzsoys  m  himself  pof^ers  of  body 
and  mind  which  are  not  his  own :  they  belong  to  the  race :  they  belong 
to  God.  To  give  oneself  up  to  a  course  of  intemperance  is  in  many  ways 
to  rob  the  community  and  the  Creat<Mr.    Whatever  else  intemperance 
may  be,  it  is  certainly  a  laborious  grave-digger,  toiling  on  all  the  year 
round  at  its  ghastly  work  in  the  full  blaze  of  our  modern  civilisatioii.  It 
is  burying  out  of  sight  miUions  upon  millions  of  preciouB  money-txeaffnie 
whidiy  if  rightly  used,  would  have  formed  the  basis  of  great  com- 
mercial enterprises  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been 
recently  opened.    And  not  only  so,  but,  rightly  ujsed,  these  varied 
treaanxes  would  have  created  new  demands  for  remuneratiye  labour, 
would  have  banished  much  of  our  poverty  from  England,  and  difiufied 
at  home  and  abroad  the  benefits  of  education  and  religion.    Would 
to  God  nothing  more  precious  than  natu>n<al  wealth  had  4unk  into 
that  great  hungry  grave  which  intempemnce  is  digging  in  England 
by  the  very  light  of  her  civilisation  1    As  I  look  down  into  it  I  Aee 
side  by  aide  with  man-made  money,  God-made  men.     If  we  have 
tears^  here  is  a  subject  for  them !    Men  made  in  the  image  of  God 
are  among  the  lost  things  through  this  great  sin.    Down,  I  say,  into 
that  grave  along  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  gone  much  of  its 
muscle^  its  sinew,  its  nerve-power,  Us  reason,  its  conscience.    Men  will 
for  the  drink  deliberately  part  company  with  their  true  stcengUi,  their 
noblest  nature,  and  be  content— oh!   ignobly  content — to  Uve  on 
among  their  fellows  the  poor  tottering  shadows  of  their  former 
selves.    Have  you  and  I,  brethren,  never  seen  auch  men  ?    Often 
aiKi  often  we  have  met  them.    Men  who  with  their  own  hands  have 
stripped  clean  off  the  crown  of  their  manhood,  and  flung  it  into  the 
dust  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet.    It  is  a  sad  sight — a  man 
who  through  intemperance  has  lost  his  manhood.      I  know  only 
one   sadder  sight  than  that:  it  is  a  woman,  who,  the   victim  of 
the  same  sin,  has   stripped  off  and  flung  from   her  the   crown 
of  her  beautiful  and   God-given  womanhood.     That  sight  is   not 
aa   imcommon  one   m   England   to-day.     I   spent   three    weeks 
of    the   last    autumn   in    Korthumbedand,   and   remember   well 
reading  one  morning  in  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  (a  paper  with  an 
immense  circulation  in  the  North  of  England)  an  article  which  thidlled 
me  through  and  through ;  and  what  do  you  think  the  heading  of  it 
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was ? — ^'Dritiking  among  W0m£n!*  I  was astoausbed ;  X  made inquiiy; 
I  was  infomed  Uiat  ttuus  vioe  was  yery  prevaleDt  indeed  in  that  part 
of  Kagland.  How  sad  l-*«adder  far,  as  I  think,  t^iazx  the  same  sin  in 
men.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  I  try  to  penettate  into  all  the 
things  belonging  to  meDi,  women,  and  children,  over  each  of  which 
may  be  written  this  simple  phrase,  "  That  whidi '  is  lost,"  I  am 
simply  confounded — I  aai  stunned ;  the  phr€ise  covers  so  large  an  area. 
The  bare  ta(^is--Hio  need  for  imagination — ^the  bare  facts  are  appalling* 
That  there  is  so  mnch  at  this  movnent  actually  lost  in  England,  to 
every  part  of  its  true  national  life,  through  this  single  sin  of  intemper- 
ance— why,  it  is  simply  incalculable.  iFor  far  as  the  sin  goes — and  it 
goes  into  all  ranks  of  society— -it  carries  along  with  it  the  loss  of 
physical  strength  and  conscience-power  of  the  individual  man — the  loss 
of  family  peace  and  family  happiness — the  loss  oi  manly  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  great  subjects  of  education  and  teligicm.  But  the 
most  affecting  loss  of  all  brought  about  by  this  accursed  thing  is,  I 
sometimes  think,  the  loss  almost  of  hope  itself  in  those  who  have  the 
fairest  title  to  it — innocent  children  and  holy  mothers.  Intemperance 
in  the  father — ^how  often  has  it  thrust  out  the  dear  little  innocent 
children  upon  the  oold  hard  world,  with  well-nigh  broken  hearts  and 
crashed  hopes  with  which  to  make  the  first  start  in  life  !  And  God 
omniscient  alone  knows  how  many  saintly  mothers  are  moving  about 
at  their  daily  tasks  in  this  England  of  ours  with  hearts  well-nigh 
brokm  by  the  intemperance  of  a  son. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  notice  that,  through  this  one  sin  of  intemper- 
ance, the  English  nation  itself  has  lost  an  immense  amount  of  national 
influence  for  good  over  other  nations.  We  are  a  great  colonising 
people ;  our  ships  are  upon  every  sea ;  they  are  upcm  the  tidal  rivem 
of  ahnost  every  country ;  they  are  lyi^g  at  anbhcor  in  almost  eveiy 
port.  Our  manufactures  are  in  the  market-places  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Evidently,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  doing  a  world-wide  work.  But,  through  our  national 
^  of  intemperance,  we  have  lost  one  of  the  mightiest  moral  forces 
i^  moulding  and  blessing  the  life  of  the  lower  races  and  peoples  of 
the  earths — ^namely,  the  fovce  of  example  for  sobriety.  England 
abroad  has  unquestionably  set  an  example — not  of  sobriety,  but 
of  intanperance.  Long  before  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian 
church  carried  the  Gospel  to  foreign  shores,  her  soldiers  and 
civilians  had   introduced   among    the  heathen   our  drinking  cus- 
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toms.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  fact.  Our  missionaries  had* 
to  battle  not  only  with  pagan  idolatoTs^  but  with  prejudices  created 
against  them  by  British  intemperance.  The  following  passage  on 
that  point  is  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Wilberforce: — ^''A  native 
prince  of  high  rank  in  India,  in  a  published  speech  delivered 
in  this  metropolis,  has  openly  said — ^'The  helpless  widows  of 
India  are  uttering  their  curses  against  the  British  Government  for 
having  introduced  this  thing  into  their  midst/  and  the  cry  of  India  is 
echoed  back  to  us  from  the  far,  far  West.  '  What  do  you  preach  ? '' 
asked  a  North  American  Indian  not  long  since  of  a  missionary. 
*  Christ/  was  the  answer.  *  Then  away  with  you ! '  he  said ;  '  we  don't 
want  Christ.  We  were  once  a  powerful  people,  our  enemies  feared  U8> 
our  wigwams  were  healthy,  our  young  men  were  brave ;  but  the  white 
man  came  and  brought  with  him  the  accursed  fire-water,  and  now  our 
tribe  is  enervated,  our  wigwams  are  poor,  our  glory  is  gone.  We 
don't  want  Christ ! ' "  That  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
national  sin  ^  of  intemperance  is  dishonouring  Christ  in  the  eyes  of 
those  f  ar>ofif  heathen  races  whom  He  came  to  save. 

Here,  then,  dear  friends,  we  have  before  us  this  gigantic  eviL  It  is 
frowning  upon  us  everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad.  Look  at  it  for  a 
moment.  It  is  no  shadowy  form  flitting  hither  and  thither  in 
dreamland ;  it  is  a  stem,  awful  reality,  face  to  face  with  us  upon  this 
solid  English  earth  of  ours ;  it  is  in  our  streets — ^it  is  at  our  very 
doors.  Would  to  God  that  it  were  not  toUhin  the  doors  of  any  of 
us !  By  day  and  by  night  it  is  still  at  work.  The  words  in  which 
Shakespeare  described  its  degrading  influence  are  not  yet  obsolete* : — 
here  it  is  still,  living  on,  the  enemy,  the  degrader  of  man,  as  it  was 
in  the  age  of  Shakespeare ;  as  it  was,  too,  in  the  last  century,  when 
William  Hogarth  painted  his  famous  pictures  of  English  life,  and 
John  Gfiy  wrote  his  graphic  poem,  "  The  Court  of  Death/'  In  that 
poem  Death  is  represented  as  king,  sitting  on  his  throne.  He  declares- 
his  intention  to  choose  his  Prime  Minister.  The  Court  is  thronged 
with  applicants.  There  is  fever,  there  is  gout,  there  is  consumption, 
there  is  licentiousness  hand  in  hand  with  an  unnameable  disease ; 
and  to  these  might  be  added  idiocy,  insanity,  and  almost  eveiy  kind 
and  degree  of  crime.    **  All  spoke  their  claim/'  and  then,  hushed  by 

**'  Oh,  that  men  should  put  on  enemy  into  their  mouths^  to  steal  away  their 
bndns  t — that  we  should  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transfonn- 
ounelves  into  beasts.'* 
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expectation,  they  awaited  the  king's  decision.  He  spoke,  and,  lo,  not 
one  of  these  applicants  is  chosen.  The  great  monarch  passes  them 
all  by,  and  decrees  that  vnitm/peranct  shall  be  his  own  trusted  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Court  of  Death : — 

"  You,  fever,  gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  waiy  men  as  foes^etest) 
Forego  your  claim  ;  no  more  pretend  : 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend ; 
He  shaies  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  fall 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all.*' 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  supreme,  this  ruling  sin,  this  Prime 
Minister  in  the  Court  of  Death  ?  Shall  we  let  it  alone  ?  God  forbid  I 
That  it  concerns  ns  is  obvious,  because  it  concerns  our  Divine  Master. 
It  is  His  foe ;  it  kills  what  He  loves.  His  eyes  of  compassion  are 
fixed  upon  the  precious  things  and  precious  lives  destroyed  by  it,  and 
still  as  of  old  He  comes  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  To  deal,  then,  with 
this  evil  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  is,  for  one  thing,  to  aim  at  the  rescue 
of  those  who  have  become  its  victims.  Paul,  in  this  matter,  copied 
Christ.  The  burden  of  his  life  was  how  he  might  rescue  the  fallen 
and  save  the  lost.  He  put  it  clearly  before  the  Church  in  these  worda 
— **  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  who  are  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  considering  thyself  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted."  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  Now,  one  of  the  principles  which  Paul  lays- 
down  in  these  words  is  this :  That  it  is  the  duty  of  men  of  eminent 
spirituality  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  resctdng  the  fallen.  "  Ye,"  he 
says,  "who  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;" 
meaning  that  the  best  men,  in  the  best  sense — ^that  is,  the  most 
spiritual,  those  most  like  Jesus  Christ  Himself — are  the  best  fitted 
to  rescue  and  save  the  worst  men ;  and  that  they  should,  in  imitation 
of  their  Lord,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  their  Lord  died, 
give  themselves  to  the  blessed  work  of  redemption.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt  at  all  on  this  point :  Christ's  spirit  is  a  rescuing,  a 
redeeming  spirit,  and  if  we  are  Christ's — ^if  we  have  ffis  spirit — ^we 
shall  do  all  we  can  to  rescue  and  save. 

Here  a  pointed  question  arises.  How  shall  we  best  do  this  particular 
kind  of  work  ?    Men  equally  good,  equally  conscientious,  as  I  believe. 
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and  equally  impressed,  it  may  be,  with  the  horrors  of  dnmkenneBS, 
nevertheless  differ  as  to  the  best  mode  of  rescuing  those  who  aict 
held  within  its  iron  grip.  Some  (and  until  recently  I  was  one  of  their 
number)  think  that  the  best  protest  against  drunkenness  is  a  lifdong 
example  of  moderation.  Others  of  us,  while  admitting  that  moderation, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  mighty  protest  against  drunkenness,  and  a 
mighty  power  for  resetting  those  who  have  become  its  victims,  think 
that  total  abstinence  is  a  still  mightier  protest,  and  a  still  mightier 
rescuing  power.  I  am  not  here  to-night  to  find  fault  with  earnest 
Christian  men  who  differ  from  me  on  this  point,  but  rather  to 
ehow  that  I  regard  the  whole  question  of  moderation  or  abstinence  as 
belonging  to  that  large  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  which  Paul  has 
laid  down  with  great  precision  in  his  Epistles  to  the  CcMinthians  and 
Bomans.  These  are  his  words:  ''All  things  are  lawful  for  me» 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  AH  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I 
will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  All  things  are  lawful,  but 
all  things  edify  not  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  each  his  neighboor's, 
good/'  Such  is  the  Scriptural  code.  Taking  my  stand  upon  that  code, 
I  say,  let  liberty  of  conscience  be  asserted.  Let  me,  on  the  one  hand* 
acknowledge  that  my  Christian  brethren  have  the  liberty,  if  they  think 
fit,  to  shi^  their  course  upon  the  principle  of  moderation ; '  and  let 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  acknowledge  that  I  have  the  liberty,  if  I  see 
iit,  to  shape  my  course  throughout — as  I  do — ^upon  the  principle  of 
abstinence. 

Kow,  having  put  this  matter  in  the  Hght  of  Christian  liberty,  whidi 
is  to  my  thinking  the  true  and  Scriptural  one,  I  want  in  fewest  and 
plainest  words  to  state  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
some  of  us,  in  entering  upon  this  war  with  intemperance,  to  take  our 
stand  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  total  abstinence.  First,  it  is  safest 
for  ourselves.  "  Whatl"  it  may  be  asked,  "  would  you  imply  that 
there  is  danger  to  those  of  us  who,  in  iznitation  of  Christ,  attempt  to 
save  the  lost?  Danger  to  those  of  us  who  seek  to  rescue  the  drunkard? 
Danger  lest  we,  in  doing  it,  should  fall  into  the  vortex  ourselTes  ? 
Do  you  imply  that  ? "  I  imply  nothing.  What  I  do  is  this :  I  simply 
bring  outtiie  meaning  of  those  words  of  Paul  which  I  just  now  t^arefolly 
read  to  you.  In  those  words  he  says,  speaking  to  the  man  of  eminent 
spirituality  in  his  effort  to  restore  another  who  bad  been  overtaken  by 
a  fault,  that  he  is  to  '' omsuKer  AtiiM//,  lest  Jle  also  be  tempted."  These 
are  Paul's  words,  not  mine ;  and  hence,  brethren,  knowing  the  firailly 
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of  human  nature,  and  the  skength  of  hnman  sin  and  human  tempta- 
tion, we  feel  that  it  is  tiie  safest  oouise  for  ouiselves  to  "  abstain  from 
every  form  of  evil."  When  Paul  said, ''  lest  thou  be  tempted/'  he  in 
effect  said  that  even  the  man  of  eminent  spirituality — ^the  rescuer  of 
the  fallen — should  not  oveirate  nor  presume  upon  the  strength 
of  his  own  virtue;  but  should  consider  his  own  weakness  and 
liability  to  fall  Again  and  again,  Paul  tang  out  this  warning  upon 
the  ear  of  theChuxch — a  warning  that  comes  ringing  down  through 
the  ages  vcpon  the  ear  of  our  own  century :  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall"  I  am  sure,  brethren — ^as  sure  as  I 
am  of  my  own  existence— -that  there  is  not  a  man  among  us  who  can 
afford  to  disregard  that  admonition  of  Paul;  not  a  man  among  us 
who  can  aff(»d  to  omit  the  prayer, ''  Lead  us  not  into  temptation ; " 
not  a  man  among  us  who  can,  without  tenible  risk  to  his  character, 
put  himaelf  in  the  way  of  temptation  and  play  with  it  The  strongest 
amongst  us  is  too  weak  to  do  tiiat  and  at  the  same  time  remain  safe- 
Oh  \  when  I  recall  some  whom  I  have  m3rself  personally  known  and 
personally  honoured,  who,  little  by  little,  in  those  old  days  of  theirs, 
under  the  in^dious  influence  of  the  accursed  drink,  became  their  own 
destroyers ;  when  I  remember  that  many  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
many  an  office-bearer  of  the  church,  many  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
many  a  Cliristian  parent,  has  by  this  one  sin  destroyed  himself,  my 
whole  soul  is  stirred  within  me.  With  all  tenderness,  and  in  God's 
name,  I  beseech  every  one  of  you  to  ponder  these  words  of  Paul: 
**  Considering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted." 

Kow,  many  men  have  been  induced  by  the  simple  consideration  of 
their  own  weakness,  and  their  own  liability  to  fall,  to  become  abstainers. 
Temperaments  differ ;  what  may  be  safe  for  one  may  be  peril  to  another. 
All  have  not  the  same  power  of  selE-controL  Nothing  is  more  clear, 
on  the  one  hand,  than  that  persons  have  lived  on  to  old  age — sometimes, 
indeed,  to  a  vigorous  and  green  old  age — who  have  been  throughout 
moderate  drinkers :  their  character  was  irreproachable,  their  life  was 
an  example  of  hij^beet  virtue,  their  work  was  a  blessing  to  their  genera- 
tion. We  admit  that  fully.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  great  and  startling  fact  that  a  vast  number  of  persons* 
before  they  reach  middle  life,  pass  dean  over  from  the  ranks  of 
moderate  men  into  those  of  the  drunkaxd.  The  public-house  becomes 
their  church.  They  lose  self-control  and  self-respect :  they  are  in 
jeopardy  every  hour.    Moderation  may  be  the  safe  course  for  others : 
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for  them,  as  indeed  some  of  them  frankly  admit,  the  only  safe  course 
is  total  abstinence.  Hence  there  are  those  among  us  who,  although 
we  never  felt  in  taking  a  glass  of  wine  that  we  were  in  danger  of  going 
to  excess,  have,  for  the  sake  of  example  to  others — ^whose  only  safety 
lies  in  abstinence — ^become  abstainers  ourselves. 

Another  reason  why  some  of  us  have  become  total  abstainers  is  akia 
to  the  one  already  named.  We  think  that  in  face  of  this  terrible  evil 
of  drunkenness,  with  all  the  manifold  sins  and  curses  that  spring  out 
of  it  and  fasten,  not  only  upon  the  living,  but  upon  the  unborn 
generation,  it  is  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  and  the  future, 
to  deny  ourselves  of  that  to  which  we  may  have  a  perfect  right 
Assuming  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  the  moderate  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  some  of  us  feel,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  up  this  our  personal  right,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  better 
position — ^as  we  think— for  becoming  co-workers  with  Christ  in  sa%nng 
our  fellow-men  bom  the  destructive  power  of  drunkenness.  Some, 
times  the  question  is  asked,  "  Ought  I  to  give  up  this,  that,  or  the 
other  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  others  ? "  I  cannot  tell  you  whether 
you  should  or  not ;  but  I  can  tell  you  where  you  may  go  and  get  an 
answer  for  yourself.  Where  is  that  ?  It  is  there  where  we  try  to 
get  our  own  answers :  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  cross  of  Him 
who  "  came  to  save  that  which  was  lost."  What  is  the  spirit  of  that 
cross  ?  It  is  the  spirit  of  love  stronger  than  self,  stronger  than  death. 
The  spirit  of  Christ's  death  was  the  spirit  of  voluntarily  giving  up 
things  to  which  He  had  a  perfect  right, — giving  them  up,  not  for  His 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  cross 
but  the  exercise  of  liberty  in  the  direction  of  self-surrender  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners  ?  Did  not  Christ  curtail  His  own  liberty  at  all 
points  ?  Did  not  He  deny  Himself  many  things  to  which  He  had  the 
most  perfect  right  in  order  that  He  might  seek  and  save  that  which 
was  lost  ?  Though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor. 
My  friends,  there  are  more  authoritative  things  in  the  Bible  than  even 
positive  written  conmiands ;  the  spirit  of  the  ctossva  mightier ;  and,  in 
giving  up  for  the  sake  of  others  the  use  of  that  to  which  we  ourselves 
may  have  a  perfect  right,  we  are  obeying  that  spirit. 

Do  you  remember  that  Old  Testament  story  about  David,  when,  the 
Philistines  all  around  him,  he  thirsted  for  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
w«ll  of  Bethlehem?  His  wish  was  law.  Three  of  his  captaiDS, 
dashing  through  the  Philistines,  went  straight  to  the  well  and  brought 
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back  the  water.  They  laid  it  before  him ;  he  looked  at  it,  but  he 
would  not  touch  it;  he  would  not  drink  it.  Why?  Because  he 
saw  blood  upon  the  pitcher — the  blood  of  the  men  who  in  gettiog  it 
had  risked  their  lives.  These  are  his  exact  words :  ''  My  God  forbid 
it  me,  that  I  should  do  this  thing :  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men 
that  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy  of  their 
Uves  they  brought  it  Therefore  he  would  not  drink  it,  but  poured  it 
out  before  the  Lord."  Now  if  David  did  that  with  the  pure  water,  do 
you  wonder  that  some  of  us,  who  see  upon  the  intoxicating  glass  a 
spot  of  veritable  blood — the  blood  of  I  know  not  how  many  precious 
souls — souls,  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  dear  and  precious  to  us  as  our 
own — do  you  wonder  if  some  of  us,  seeing  that,  refuse  to  touch  it  ? 
Possibly  it  might  do  us  no  more  harm  than  the  sparkling  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem  would  have  done  to  David ;  but  oh !  friends, 
the  spot  of  blood,  the  blood  of  others,  the  blood,  it  may  be,  of  our  own 
kindred,  upon  the  glass — ^there's  the  rub,  there's  the  difficulty  with 
some  of  us ;  so  we  have  refused  to  drink  it.  Let  me  say  this,  that  if 
every  young  man  listening  to  me  to-night  would,  before  he  next  lifts 
that  glass  to  his  lips,  pause  awhile  to  look  at  it,  and  to  think  upon  the 
multitudes  whose  souls  for  time  and  eternity  are  by  it  endangered, 
«uch  pause  would,  to  say  the  very  least,  be  rational.  And  if  after- 
wards, as  the  residt  of  consideration,  he  should  gather  up  his  moral 
being  to  its  full  height,  and  take  the  glass  and  pour  it  out  before  the 
Lord,  sure  I  am  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  poured  out  His  precious 
blood  for  us  all,  it  would  be  no  mean  sacrifice. 

In  that  spirit  let  us  awake  and  do  what  )^e  can  to  rescue  our  fellow- 
men.  I  for  one  feel  that  our  hearts  should  be  full  of  tenderness  for  the 
drunkard  himself ;  because  in  some  casea—oftener,  perhaps,  than  we 
think — there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  words  which  sometimes 
fall  from  his  lips :  *'  I  couldn't  help  it."  He  is  what  he  is  partly  by 
the  working  of  physiological  laws  through  long  generations,  and 
partly  by  the  drinking  customs  of  English  society,  which  surrounded 
him  like  an  atmosphere  from  his  very  cradle.  Nothing  moves  me 
like  the  spirit  almost  of  despair  in  which  ere  now  I  have  heard  the 
drunkard  speak.  I  have  heard  men  speak  something  on  this  wise : 
^'  Oh !  sir,  I  am  helpless ;  it  is  too  late ;  the  consequences  and  effects 
of  this  sin  through  these  long  years  are  too  nughty  for  me ;  they 
have  gone  into  my  very  life-blood ;  they  hold  me  down  with  a  grip 
from  which  I  cannot  escape.    They  are  my  master.    I  am  their  slave- 
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I  kiK)w  not  what  to  do.  Only  look  here  ?  I  am  girt  about  with  this 
triple  band  ''of  slavery — first  with  a  chain  of  evil  habits,  self-forged 
out  of  my  own  indulgenoes ;  then  with  a  coil  of  tempters  like  living 
serpents,  with  their  heads  turned  inwards,  darting  their  poison  into 
the  very  core  of  my  nature ;  and  then  outside  their  coil  there  is  yet 
another — a  ring  of  accusing  spirits,  the  chief  of  which  is  my  own 
conscience.  It  is  too  late  I  I  am  ruined !  I  am  lost  \ "  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  he  often  speaks,  and  speaks  truly,  for  he  is  lost ;  but 
the  Christ  whom  I  preach  to-night  is  able  to  save  even  him.  The 
New  Testament  word  "  lost,"  as  api^ied  to  a  self-destroyed  naan  by 
drunkenness  or  any  other  sin,  does  not  necessarily  imply  abscdnte 
and  final  ruin ;  because  a  voice  from  the  heart  of  Christ's  teaching 
tells  us  plainly  that  the  lost  may  be  "found"  and  "saved."  Go, 
therefore,  to  the  lost  one.  Take  him  by  the  hand ;  help  him 
to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Bescuer  and  Begenerator.  Tell 
him  that,  though  crushed  and  chained  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
sins  of  a  lifetime,  there  lies  beneath  it  all  the  germ  of  a  God-given 
humanity,  from  which  a  new  man  may  yet  arise.  Assure  him  that 
infinite  possibilities  of  good  are  slumbering  within  the  Divine  germ 
which  is  hidden  away  at  the  bottcnn  of  his  daik  life,  and  that  these, 
at  the  touch  of  Christ,  will  awaken  and  go  on  unfolding  themselves 
into  actual  living  excelleiices  within  his  character  for  ever  and  ever. 
If  you  can  only  get  him  to  take  that  view  of  himself  and  his  Saviour, 
lus  despair  will  give  place  to  hope — ^the  dead  will  live — the  lost  will 
be  found.  In  answer  to  his  cry  for  help,  Christ  will  come,  cutting 
His  way  through  the  triple  bond  by  which  he  has  been  enslaved — 
through  the  ring  of  accusing  spirits — ^through  the  coil  of  p(»sonous 
serpents-^through  the  chain  of  evil  habits — ^right  in  upon  the  very 
core  of  his  fallen  manhood.  There  He,  the  Divine  Bescuer,  breathing 
His  own  Spirit  into  the  fallen  man,  will  cause  him  to  stand  erect  in 
the  forgiveness,  the  freedom,  the  freshness,  and  power  of  the  Divine 
life.  Let  every  one  who  is  thus  rescued  ent^  upon  a  holy  crusade 
against  intemperance.  Let  us  all  arise  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Christ  and  rescue  the  lost.  ^  My  bretiiren,  if  any  among  you  do  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him,  let  him  know  that  he  which 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  fiom 
death,  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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ISTORT  is  to  man  as  a  member  of  society  what  memory  is 
to  him  as  an  individoaL    Man  is  not  content  with  the 
mere  preserU  of  his  existence.    His  spiritual  nature  finds 
no  room  for  action^  and  no  adequate  opportunity  for  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  mom^ts  as  they  pass.    It  must  revel  in  the 
great  Past  and  the  great  Future.    The  was,  the  now,  and  the  iviil  be,  all 
converge  in  a  man's  thoughts,  and  mingle  in  his  emotions.    Indeed, 
absolute  seclusion  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  immediate  now — 
entire  separation  of  the  mind  and  heart  from  all  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  time  gone,  and  from  all  that  will  take  place  in  the  time  coming 
— ^is  a  condition  of  intelligence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
Without  memory,  for  instance,  of  what  practical  service  to  man  would 
be  reason,  imagination,  conscience  ?    He  might  think,  read,  wonder, 
but  he  could  not  preserve  his  thoughts,  his  knowledge,  his  astonish- 
ment— could  not  appropriate  them  to  any  useful  purpose.    He  would 
be  incapable  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  love,  of  progress.    Bemembrance  of 
things  is  necessary  to  experience.   Sever  the  present  from  the  past,  and 
the  future  from  the  present  and  the  past ;  and  althai:^h  your  life  may 
still  flow  onwards,  it  will  roll  like  a  limited  body  of  water  down  hiU, 
and  will  not  be  a  gushing,  happy  stream,  springing  from  a  fountain 
exhaustless,  and  flowing  into  an  ocean  of  wisdom  and  of  joy  infinite 
and  everlasting.    Men  without  memory  would  be  meteors  that  spring 
suddenly  into  existence,  rush  along  the  heavens  apparently  without 
law  or  guidance,  and  then  set  in  gloom,  leaving  no  light  behind  them ; 
not  stars  that  are  themselves  light,  and  that  give  light,  and  that  retain 
their  radiance  and  their  be^auty  for  ever.    They  would  resemble  the 
taper  that  bums  itself  away  in  a  gradual  expenditure  of  its  own  sub- 
stance, i-ather  than  the  sun  which  shines  **  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day,"  an^  which,  though  it  should  be  obscured  by  clouds,  or 
lost  to  vision  by  its  setting,  never  for  a  moment  loses  its  inefiable 

splendour.    Existence,  unblessed  by  the  power  of  recollection,  would 

- —  ^^^^__^_^^^^__^.^__^.^^_^^^^_^__      _^ — 

*  Slightiy  abbnviatod  from  a  provincial  magawnft  lor  Ajogust,  186& 
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be  an  incessant  motion  without  advancementr-endless  labour  without 
reward — ^a  series  of  fruitless  and  uninforming  experiments — ^a  con- 
tinual dying — an  eternal  babyhood — an  endless  beginning  to  be. 
With  memory  in  full  action,  however,  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  other  faculties  become  of  some  advantage  to  man.  life  is  real, 
earnest,  interesting.  He  makes  new  experiments  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence, because  he  has  old  experience  to  guide  and  encourage  him. 
The  mental  and  moral  efforts  which  he  has  progressively  put  forth 
have  not  been  wasted ;  they  may  themselves  have  passed  away,  but, 
like  all  good  agents,  "  being  dead,  they  yet  speak ; "  they  speak  in 
the  extended  information  he  enjoys,  in  the  new  faith  he  has  acquired, 
in  his  bolder  anticipations,  in  his  higher  elevation — in  short,  in  his 
enlarged  experience.  "Their  works  do  follow  them."  With  your 
memory  active,  you  may  go  out  at  the  eventide  of  life,  and  it  shall 
be  light.  There,  in  your  peopled  solitude,  with  your  eyes  closed  in 
reflection — oh,  how  do  your  old  associates — some  long  since  dead, 
some  living  in  far-away  countries — gather  and  group  about  your 
spirit,  like  a  family  party  about  the  Christmas  hearth !  How  do  you 
see  again  the  objects  that  charmed  your  infancy,  and  the  companions 
that  enlivened  your  youth !  How  do  your  old  affections  come  trotting 
merrily  back  to  your  light  heart,  like  children  that  have  been  long 
from  home !  Your  whole  life,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  renewed  in  that 
^solemn,  silent  hour. 

<<  Hail,  memoiy,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustlefls  mine. 
From  age  to  age  imnumbered  treasures  shine  ; 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone — 
The  only  pleasures  that  we  call  our  own." 

But  the  interest  in  the  past  thus  proved  is  not  confined  within  the 
period  and  the  sphere  in  which  memory  acts.  Memory,  that  is,  can 
only  embrace  in  its  range  the  incidents  of  our  own  life,  and  the 
objects  and  results  of  our  own  observation ;  and  we  are  anxious  to 
know  what  existed  before  we  came  into  the  world,  and  what  exists  now 
in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world  which  we  cdnnot  visit  Do  you 
not  recoUect,  for  instance,  with  what  greediness,  in  the  days  of  your 
infancy,  you  listened  to  the  nursery  tales  that  were  told  you  ?  And 
when,  in  riper  youth,  you  had  acquired  a  little  information,  and  your 
sympathies  had  grown  wiser,  do  you  not  remember  how  delighted 
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70a  were  to  hear  your  father  tell  of  the  adventures  of  his  own  boy- 
hood ?  Tliose  same  feelings  have  not  left  you,  but  have  grown  and 
expanded — ^have  become  more  rational  in  their  motive,  more  com- 
manding and  useful  in  their  influence.  Your  questions  now  are 
prompted  by  a  nobler  and  more  intelligent  curiosity.  Man  does  want 
to  know  what  the  fathers — ^the  wise  men  of  old — said  and  did.  His 
domestic  pride  impels  him  to  trace  out  the  annals  of  his  own  ancestry. 
His  patriotism  prompts  him  to  learn  the  various  scenes  through  which 
his  country  has  passed — to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  stages  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  gradual  unfolding  of  its  natural,  political,  and  commercial 
capabilities,  the  growth  of  its  freedom,  its  intelligence,  its  institutions, 
its  power,  its  glory,  and  its  fame.  And  then,  above  all  these,  his 
humanity  expands  his  heart — inflames  it  with  a  more  generous 
anxiety,  and  with  more  commanding  sympathies ;  and  he  desires  to 
know  all  that  has  happened,  of  any  importance  or  interest,  in  that 
great  universal  world  of  which  he  is  a  denizen,  and  in  the  sufierings, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  which  he  is,  therefore,  at  once  obliged  and 
proud  to  take  his  part. 

We  thus  arrive  at  our  notion  of  what  history  really  is.  It  may 
be  thus  more  definitely  expressed : — History  is  to  a  man  as  a  member 
of  society  what  memory  is  to  him  as  an  individual.  Each  man's 
personal  history  is  more  or  less  fuUy  retained  by  his  memory.  That 
history,  however,  can  only  be  read  by  himself;  and,  because  it  can 
only  be  read  by  himself,  we  feel  the  necessity  of  some  other  channel 
or  mode  of  remembrance.  If  one  man  could  transmit  his  own 
experience  to  every  other  man,  and  coxdd  himself  receive  the  ex- 
perience of  every  other  man,  all  biographies,  memoirs,  annals,  and 
chronologies  would  be  most  effectually  superseded.  This  cannot  be 
done.  We  may,  indeed,  be  permitted  to  witness  the  behaviour,  and 
be  honoured  with  the  confidences,  of  the  friends  with  whom  we  reside ; 
but  even  they  do  and  feel  much  that  we  cannot  observe,  and  there 
are  many  who  cannot  observe  them  at  all,  and  they  cannot  bequeath 
their  experience  either  to  me  or  to  the  race — ihit  they  must  take 
with  them;  for  experience,  like  responsibility,  is  individnaJ.  So 
that,  as  memory  only  embraces  that  which  comes  under  the 
immediate,  personal  observation,  and  as  it  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
another,  a  difiKculty  arises  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  history  to 
remove.  The  greatness  of  man's  mind,  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed,  the  interest  which  he  naturally  takes  in  the  past^  and. 
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more  than  all  these,  his  responsibilities  for  the  future — all  demand 
some  device  by  which  the  events  of  his  own  life  and  of  the  world 
shall  be  collected,  classified,  and  carefully  preserved  for  reference, 
eaution,  and  encouragement. 

We  are,  perhaps,  too  much  in  the  habit  of  r^;arding  histmy  as 
simply  a  narrative  of  fia^ts  and  events,  in  which  sense  it  means  but 
little  more  than  the  far  inferior  term— chronology.  Chronology  is 
lut  a  cold  and  lifeless  skeleton.  Take  a  particular  period.  The 
names  of  its  great  men,  the  dates  of  their  birth,  of  their  mighty 
deeds,  and  of  their  death,  may  be  given ;  but  what  was  their  real 
inward  character? — what  was  the  temper  of  their  times? — ^what 
were  the  motives  and  tendencies  of  the  changes  they  sought  and 
effected  ? — ^what  were  their  habits,  principles,  virtues  ?  These  things 
are  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  subject,  but  they  are  not  even 
suggested  by  the  kind  of  record  we  have  supposed.  Call  to  mind 
again  the  toalogy  we  have  employed.  Your  personal  recollections 
are  not  thus  bare.  Forgive  the  following  illustration.  Thijok  of  the 
time  when  you  first  felt  the  power  of  the  passion  we  call  love.  You 
perhaps  recollect  the  date,  and  the  details  of  the  circumstances.  But 
you  recollect  more  than  this.  The  blaze  of  beauty,  the  strange 
fascination,  the  intoxication  of  fancy,  the  wild  perturbations  of  the 
heart,  the  rush  of  hope,  the  bright  and  boisterous  ecstasy,  are  with 
you  again  in  all  their  busy  ardour  and  entrancing  excitement.  So  it 
is  with  all  your  recollections  in  proportion  to  their  importance.  Some 
you  lose  because  they  are  not  worth  preserving — some  because  no 
similar  circumstances  arise  to  remind  you  of  them — and  some  you 
accidentally  and  unfortunately  let  slip.  But  still,  in  that  memory, 
you  treasure  up  not  so  much  the  iaJtes  as  the  fedings  of  your  past 
life ;  and,  as  you  examine  page  after  page  of  the  recxnxl,  scenes  and 
incidents  come  before  you  in  their  actual  vividness  and  fascination, 
and  you  contemplate  them  with  the  solicitude  and  the  fondness 
which  attended  their  original  development. 

So  should  it  be  with  history.  Its  revelations  should  be  vivid,  sym- 
pathetic, inspired  with  life.  To  know  the  bare  facts  of  the  wodd's 
progress  will  do  nobody  any  service.  It  will  yield  neitlier  counsel, 
nor  encouragement,  nor  even  amusement.  What  advantage,  fer  in- 
stance, can  we  derive  from  knowing  that  Charles  I.  was  executed  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine,  in  the  year  1649,  unless  we  know  who  andnriiat 
this  Charles  was,  and  why  he  was  put  to  death  ?    Tell  Mb  only  that. 
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und  you  do  "but  prompt  questions — ^you  excite^  but  do  not  satisfy,  our 
curiosity.  lYliy  was  this  king  beheaded  ?  Bid  his  crimes  deserve 
such  a  punishment  ?  Had  he  been  a  faithless  monarch — an  unjust 
steward  ?  If  so,  in  what  particulars  t  Was  his  death  necessary  for 
the  safety  or  the  honour  of  the  people,  or  was'  it  ordained  by  the  male- 
volence and  cruelty  of  a  faction  ?  Such  are  the  questions  to  which 
histoiy  shotdd  furnish  a  correct  reply. 

But,  in  truth,  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  past  is  not  limited 
even  by  the  period  in  which  man  has  had  an  existence.  The  human 
mind  is  as  bold  as  it  is  great.  It  claims  relationship  with  the  entire 
creation.  For  its  curiosity,  there  is  not  a  mine  too  deep,  not  a  globe 
too  distant.  And  as,  in  fancy  or  in  faith,  it  rises  from  the  hills  of 
earth  to  the  worlds  of  heaven,  it  asks  of  every  new  object,  **  What 
information  can  you  give  me  concerning  the  history  of  tliis  grand 
temple — ^the  universe  of  God  ? "  And  from  every  object  it  has  forced, 
or  win  force,  a  reply.  The  structure  of  our  earth  reveals  phenomena 
from  which  we  gather  conclusions  of  immense  interest  and  importance ; 
^,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  which  the  globe  is  composed 
xmist  have  been  created  iimumerable  ages  previously  to  the  creation 
of  man ;  that  since  that  period  it  has  undergone  various  modifications, 
if  not  actual  re-organisations ;  that  it  has  been  the  abode  of  numerous 
and  diversified  orders  of  sentient  beings.  There  is  not  much  detailed 
or  elaborate  information  conveyed  by  these  discoveries,  but  the  bare 
facts  are  fiill  of  grandeur.  So  with  all  sciences.  We  cannot  prosecute 
them  without  gaining  some  light,  if  not  upon  the  history  of  the  human 
race  itself,  at  any  rate  of  that  magnificent  system  of  which  the  human 
race  and  the  world  that  it  inhabits  are  but  a  small,  though  not  insigni- 
ficant, portion.  Botany  and  astronomy,  geology  and  chemistry,  as  well 
as  mental,  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  moral  philosophy,  all  give 
some  information  on  subjects  which  intimately  concern  us ;  and  as  we 
attempt  to  fathom  by  profound  and  prolonged  study  tlieir  exhaustless 
depths,  as  we  grapple  with  their  amazing  mysteries  one  by  one,  we  not 
only  know  more  of  God  in  BKs  nature,  but  we  appreciate  more  fully 
the  laws  of  His  government,  and  understand  more  thoroughly  the 
mechanism  and  the  history  of  this  great  universe  which  is  the  home 
of  oor  affections,  the  theatre  of  our  influence,  and  liie  sanctuary  of  our 
warship. 

But,  after  all,  man  isilie  great  attraction  of  bistory ;  and  all  that 
it  is  specially  important  fbr  him  to  know  of  history  has  transpired 
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since  hie  own  creation.    And  what  a  romance  would  the  life  of 
humanity  be  if  it  could  be  written  by  a  master  hand !    What  terrible 
and  what  sublime  scenes  would  be  presented  in  its  pages  I    Personify 
humanity^  and  then  imagine  you  hold  his  memoirs  in  your  hand. 
How  page  after  page  is  besmeared  with  blood  and  damp  with 
immortal  tears  1    And  yet  there  is  hardly  a  single  page  which  is  not 
light  with  some  glory;  and,  as  you  advance  through  the  nughty 
Tolume,  you  find  that  that  glory  brightens  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter,  it  is  all  converged  into  one  magnificent  radiance,  bright 
and  assuring  as  the  rainbow  round  the  throne  of  God !    Here  you 
read  the  record  of  some  terrible  disaster,  there  the  narrative  of  some 
illustrious  victory.    Now  your  heart  swells  with  grief  at  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  hero  of  your  tale  has  been  made  to  endure.    Now 
you  smile  pitifully  at  the  follies  which  have  marked  his  course. 
Now  you  cry  with  indignation  at  the  tremendous  crimes  which  dis- 
grace his  name.    His  brow  is  stem,  but  you  love  him ;  there  is  a 
restlessness  in  his  ambition  which  keeps  your   curiosity  on  the 
stretch.    He  is  a  child  of  the  sea,  and  though  many  rude  storms 
have  beat  above    his  head,  though  his    bark  has  been  battered 
by  the  blasts  of  the  ocean  and  driven  by  the  fierce  stroke  of 
the  tempest,  yet   he  has    never  been  wrecked.      There    he' sits 
like  a  brave  and  cheerful  msuriner — now  he  sings — now  he  sleeps 
— ^now  he  is  startled  by  some  strange  dream — now  he  smiles  as  the 
sun  sheds  his  beams  upon  him — ^now  he  prays  whilst  the  roar  of  the 
sea  and  the  loud  crash  of  the  thunder  break  over  his  head    Anon 
you  trace  him  as  a  wayfarer  by  land,  and  his  name  is  Great  Heart 
There  is  no  hill  of  difficulty  which  he  has  not  climbed — ^no  valley  of 
humiliation  in  which  he  has  not  slept.    Giant  Despair  he  has  slain 
for  ever,  and  has  raised  a  monument  of  hope  over  his  dull  and 
drowsy  castle.    His  whole  life  is  a  conflict ;  and  he  is  ever  the  victor 
— ^for  even  in  defeat  he  triumphs!    But  who  shall  analyse  the 
wonderful  story  ?    It  is  a  drama  where  there  are  too  many  parts  for 
us  to  describe  the  scenes.    And  yet  it  is  a  life  which  everybody 
should  read.    Fo^  it  is  Uurgdy  his  own  life.    In  this  drama  he  has  a 
part  to  play,  and  how  can  he  do  it  well  unless  he  be  acquainted  with 
the  plot.    Study  this  poem  well ;  for  its  incidents  and  descriptions 
will  find  an  interpretation  and  a  response  in  your  own  breast.    Por 
you  it  has  been  written — ^to  you  it  is  dedicated.    To  you  it  directly 
relates.      It  is  your  own  life  anticipated  and  elaborated  upoit 
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Acquaint  yourself^  therefore,  with  its  teaching.  Profit  hy  its 
examples.  Attend  reverently  to  its  admonitions.  Thus  shall  it  aid 
you,  under  (Jod,  in  making  your  own  life  triumphantly  noble. 


definite  Smptmrt  S^tarj^rmg  m  tmt  Smib»s  St\nfA», 


TAKE  it  that  the  main  work  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
so  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  is  to  familiarise  his  class 
with  the  great  spiritual  truths  of  the  Word  of  God.  In 
other  words,  like  those  who  are  distinctively  termed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  he  has  to  impart  sound  Scriptural 
instruction. 

And  this  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  communication  to 
the  class  of  the  facts  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Of  course  the 
facts  must  come  first  in  order ;  but  they  carry  the  teacher  but  a  little 
way  forward  in  the  great  work  of  Scriptural  teaching  which  he  has  to 
do.  If  a  geologist  has  a  geological  class,  his  business  is  to  impart  a 
sound  knowledge  of  geological  science — ^^and  this  he  cannot  do  without 
setting  forth  clearly  and  definitely  the  facts  upon  which  that  science 
is  founded.  But  when  he  has  divided  the  earth's  crust  into  its 
diflferent  strata,  and  pointed  out  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  and 
shown  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  described  the 
fossil  remains  which  are  found  in  them,  his  work  as  a  geological 
teacher  has  in  reality  only  just  begun.  He  has  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  these  facts,  to  put  them  together,  to  show  their  intrinsic  and 
relative  value,  to  reveal  the  order  of  causation  by  which  they  have 
come  to  pass,  to  trace  the  processes  of  their  formation,  to  point  out 
their  bearing  upon  each  other,  and  to  develop  them  as  fully  as 
possible  in  a  complete  and  harmonious  system.  An  analogous  work 
devolves  on  the  Bible  instructor.  The  Bible  contains  a  great  mass  of 
facts.  These  facts  embody  the  great  principles  which  regulate  the 
Divine  moral  government  of  the  world.  Undoubtedly,  they  have  a 
certain  interest  in  themselves — but  they  are  of  comparatively  little 
value  apart  from  the  light  which,  in  their  harmonious  combination, 
they  shed  upon  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  upon  the  relations  in 
which  men  stand  to  God. 
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Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  Sunday-school  teacher  undertakes  with 
his  class  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  Deluge.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  view  that  momentous  event  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact  If  you 
have  a  gift  that  way,  you  can  vividly  portray  the  incidents  attendant 
upon  it,  so  as  to  startle  the  intellect,  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  to 
awaken  intense  feeling.  But,  if  you  leave  the  subject  there,  you  have 
faUcn  grievoasljr  short  of  giving  to  your  class  sound  Scriptural 
instruction  respectrng  it.  What  is  the  moral  of  that  awful  event  ? 
What  was  the  occasion  of  it  ?  What  were  the  purposes  of  it  ?  What 
principles  does  it  illustrate  in  the  moral  govenmient  of  Grod  f  Why 
was  it  that  Koah  and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  devoumg 
waters  t  Why  were  no  other  human  beings  from  all  the  populations 
of  the  world  saved  along  with  them  ?  Why  was  it  that  single  pairs 
Qi  all  the  existing  animal  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  ark,  so  that 
the  animal  races  might  not  become  extinct  ?  What  was  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  bow  of  pronaise  ?  These  are  matters  which  flow  out 
of  the  facts,  but  which  are  of  incalculably  deeper  importance  than  the 
facts  themselves,  and  without  which  the  £Bu;^ts  would  never  have  taken 
place.  What  we  may  term  the  romance  of  the  Deluge  is  thrilling 
enough — ^but,  if  you  would  convey  sound  Scriptural  instructiou  on  this 
great  subject,  you  must  lay  special  stress  upon  the  moral  aspects  of 
the  event,  and  show  how  they  combine  to  illustrate  at  once  the 
severity  and  the  goodness  of  God. 

So  with  the  history  of  the  children  of  ZstaeL  A  thrilling  history, 
apart  from  the  Divine  teaching  which  it  embodies.  But  lose  sight 
of  that  teaching,  and  you  miss  the  Divine  purpose  for  which  the 
wondrous  record  has  b^n  made  and  preserved. 

So  with  the  istcts  which  pertain  to  the  life  of  ourLord  upon  the 
earth.  The  mind  may  be  "cramnked"  with  these  facts.  They  may 
be  stored  up  in  the  memory  so  carefully  and  systematically  that  the 
pupil  shall  be  prepared  for  a  minute  and  searching  examination  upon 
thenu  But,  if  that  be  all»oidy  one  step  has  been  taken  in  this  chief 
department  of  Bible  teaching.  Who  was  Jesus  Ghost?  Whence 
came  He  ?  What  manner  of  person  was  He  I  Why  came  He  into 
the  world  ?  What  was  His  bearing  amoogst  men  i  How  did  H? 
treat  great^  people  and  little  people,  conspicuous  people  and  obscure 
people^  rich  people  and  poor  people*  happy  people  andsonowful 
people,  good  people  and  wicked  people?  How  did  He  treat 
little  children?    And  what  are  we  to  leam  from  His  conduct? 
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What  wei8  the  doctxixies  He  taught?  What  was  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  miiacles  He  peifonned?  Why  did  He  woik 
miTaclea  at  all?  How  came  He  to  die  upon  the  Cross?  What 
was  the  spiritual  and  Divine  significance  of  His  death?  What 
idatioa  does  His  death  bear  to  the  salvation  of  man  from  the  guilt 
and  the  b<mdage  of  sin  ?  What  light  does  it  throw  upon  the 
character  and  government  of  God?  Why  did  He  rise  from  the 
dead  ?  Why  did  He  miraculously  ascend  to  heaven  ?  A  hundr^ 
questions  might  be  asked,  and  ought  to  be  asked^  bearing  on  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  facts  which  pertain  to  the  earthly  history 
of  our  Lord.  Those  facts,  viewed  simply  in  themselves,  possess  a 
mighty  chaxm  for  the  mind  and  for  the  imagination ;  but  leave  their 
inner  spiritual  meaning  out  of  view,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they  have 
much  practical  utility.  It  does  not  greatly  matter^  in  that  case, 
whether  we  have  them  in  the  memory  or  not 

This  putting  of  the  matter  may  seem  to  some  of  my  readers  to  be 
exceedingly  trite;  and  yet  I  venture  to  remind  them  that  it  is  not 
just  now  altogether  superfluous.  I  am  acquainted  with  not  a  few 
prominent  Sunday-school  teachers  who  need  to  have  it  urged  upon 
them  with  renewed  earnestness.  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  one  of 
them  speak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  conference  in  defence  of  the 
position  that  iht  time  had  gone  by  for  teaching  theological  dogrruis^ 
There  are  many  around  us  who  are  half  frightened  to  death  at  the 
word ''  dogma."  It  is  a  positive  bugbear  to  thenu  It  means  the 
most  outrageous  intellectual  arrogance !  It  implies  the  repression  of 
all  free  inquiry !  It  has  wrapped  up  in  it  all  the  horrors  of  persecu- 
tion !  The  rack,  the  gibbet,  and  the  stake  follow  in  its  train  I  Now 
let  me  take  leave  to  say  that  all  this  is  simply  so  much  stuff  and 
nonsense.  Dogma,  like  everything  else  that  is  legitimate  and  good^ 
may  be  abused ;  but  how  often  are  we  to  reiterate  tixoi  the  abuse  of  a 
thing  is  no  valid  argument  against  its  use  ?  J£  one  man  were  to 
require  another  to  believe  some  doctrine  merely  on  his  own  ipee  dixU^ 
and  were  to  visit  him  with  pains  and  penalties  for  declining  to  do  so, 
no  doubt  that  man  would  be  a  dogmatist  with  a  vengeance.  If  a 
church  were  to  do  the  same  things  it  would  deserve  the  stigma  of  a 
similar  description.  But  it  is  the  vengeance  which  is  wrong,  and  not 
the  dogmatism.  We  seem  to  have  entered  upon  the  very  millennium 
<^  science ;  is  the  science  of  theology  to  be  ruthlessly  banished  there- 
fr(»n  ?   If  so,  pray  let  us  know  the  reason  why.    AsUx)nomy,  geology. 
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chemistry,  metaphysics,  all  have  their  dogmas ;  and  very  exacting 
they  assuredly  are.  But  dogmas  become  an  unendurable  imp«rtiDence 
the  moment  they  enter  the  sphere  of  reh'gion !  *'  Positivism  " — ^that 
is  the  name  for  the  prevalent  scientific  philosophy  of  the  age ;  but  as 
for  theology,  let  it  speak  (poor  thing !),  if  it  presume  to  speak  at  all 
^  with  bated  breath  and  whispered  humbleness.^  Religion  has  to  do 
with  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowable  !  Why  do  not  our  Agnostics 
call  themselves  by  a  name  which  plain  folk  can  understand  ?  Why 
do  they  not  say,  "  We  are  Ignoramuses  "  ?  Granted,  the  Latin  is  not 
quite  so  aristocratic  a  language  as  the  Greek,  and  the  "culture"  of 
the  age  craves  "  sweetness  "  as  well  as  "  light ;  **  but,  nevertheless,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  for  *'  the  common  people  "  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
in  relation  to  the  matters  which  the  truest  "  culture  "  has  always 
regarded  as  most  important  to  man,  our  *'  Agnostics  "  are  utterly  in 
the  dark — a  fact  which  is  confessed  in  the  high-sounding  name  by 
which  they  prefer  to  be  called. 

But  the  question  is  as  to  whether  our  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
to  allow  themselves  to  gravitate  towards  this  "  Agnosticism,"  which 
so  often  rejoices  instead  of  weeping  (as  it  might  well  do)  in  its  volun- 
tary blindness — a  blindness  which  is  voluntary  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  light  is  easily  accessible,  but  is  perversely  ignored.  The 
time  is  gone  by,  it  is  said,  for  teaching  theological  dogmas.  But  if 
theological  dogmas  are  to  be  thrust  aside,  what,  in  our  teaching,  is  to 
take  their  place  ?  "  Teach  facts,"  it  is  urged,  "  not  doctrines."  But 
are  we  not  to  teach  the  use  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  facts  them- 
selves ?  Are  we  not  to  combine  them  together,  and  to  get  some 
definite  and  practical  meaning  out  of  them  ?  Are  we  not  to  help 
our  pupils  to  think  as  well  as  to  remember,  and  to  think,  moreover, 
with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  character  and  the  adjustment  of 
conduct  ?  If  not,  we  might  almost  as  well  save  our  time  and  strength, 
for  no  great  practical  good  will  come  of  our  teaching.  But  if  we  are 
to  go  below  the  surface  of  the  facts ;  if  we  are  to  penetrate  into  their 
hidden,  intrinsic,  and  relative  meaning ;  and  if  we  are  to  give  to  our 
pupils  the  benefit  of  studies  of  that  kind,  we  pass  at  once  from  the 
realm  of  fact  into  that  of  doctrine.  We  become  interpreters,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  speak  with  a  tone  of  positiveness,  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  seriously,  honestly,  and  prayerfully  investigated  the 
subject-matter  of  our  instructions,  while  we  know  that  our  pupils 
•  have  not  investigated  it  at  all,  we  necessarily  become  dogmatists. 
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We  do  not  thereby  stifle  or  discourage  inquiry ;  we  simply  "  believe, 
and  therefore  speak."  Our  pupils  are  stUI  free.  We  should  not 
birch  them  if  they  were  to  meet  us  with  a  Nom  credo,  though  we 
might  endeavour^  perhaps,  to  show  them  the  propriety  of  a  little 
more  modesty,  and  then  foUow  the  suggestion  with  a  few  of  the 
more  obyious  reasons  which  go  to  substantiate  the  doctrines  set 
forth. 

Besides,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  interpret,  or  even  accurately  to 
represent,  many  of  the  facts  of  the  Bible  apart  from  doctrine.  Who 
can  understand  a  large  proportion  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  our 
Lord  apart  from  some  theory  as  to  His  person  and  character,  and  as 
to  the  kind  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to  Him  ?  Take,  for  example, 
the  interview  with  Nicodemus,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  John. 
The  mere  facts  are  but  a  small  and  insignificant  part  of  the  story. 
Push ''  dogma  "  aside,  and  the  narrative  becomes  practically  valueless. 
On  this  principle  of  iindogmatic  teaching,  the  Apostle  Paul  must 
almost  completely  recede  from  view,  and  two-thirds  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  worthy  of  a  much  better  destiny  tlian  Uiat  of  the 
waste-paper  basket ! 

Theological  teciching  in  our  schools  is  often  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  though  it  were  antagonistic  to  the  generating  and  development  of 
religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  children.  But  surely  such  a 
suspicion  unworthily  reflects  upon*  the  method  which  God  has  chosen 
for  leading  the  sons  of  men  iuto  the  fear  and  love  and  service  of  Him- 
self. His  Word  is  the  vehicle  of  His  Truth,  and  it  is  by  His  Truth 
that,  in  the  highest  sense,  men  are  to  Uve.  Undoubtedly  the  origina- 
tion and  training  of  religious  feeling,  under  God,  is  one  of  the  great 
purposes  of  our  Sunday-school  work — not  its  ultimate  end,  I  would 
urge;  for  the  ultimate  end  is  the  oiigination  and  training  of 
religious  character  and  life.  But  stiU,  how  are  we  instrumentally 
to  originate  and  train  the  religious  feeUng  of  the  childi^n  apart 
from  theology?  We  have  to  tell  them  /Ae  truth  about  God,  and 
sin,  and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  faiths  and  purity  of 
heart,  and  moral  likeness  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  right  uses  of  joy 
and  of  sorrow,  and  preparation  for  death  and  for  heaven.  The 
truth  about  all  such  momentous  matters  must  inevitably  take  a 
tlieological  form.  Bight  feeling  can  only  find  its  basis,  its  inspiration 
and  its  guidance  in  the  Divine  truth  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Scriptures;    and  Divine  truth  can  only  be  expressed  and  applied 
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thiongli  the  medinin  of  what  we  call  doctrine — ^illustrated  to  human 
apprehension  and  confirmed  to  faith  by  concrete  facts  as  lately  as 
you  please,  but  neyertheless  underlying,  and  anterior,  to  all  snchfiBctB. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  to  what  is  called  "-  Sectarian  Dogma  ^'  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  hostility  to  dogmatic  teaching  which  I  am  com- 
bating is  felt.  Taking  the  term  "  sectarianism  "  in  its  conventional 
sense,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  properly  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is  the 
accepted  designation  of  a  bad  thing.  But  there  is  surely  no  necessity, 
in  avoiding  one  extreme,  to  rush  to  its  opposite.  Birds  of  a  theological 
feather  will  flock  together.  They  must  do  so,  when  they  can,  by  the 
law  of  affinity.  And,  when  they  do  so,  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  get 
the  theological  doctrines  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have  drawn 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  they  hold  in  common,  rooted  as 
widely  as  possible  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  around  them. 
There  is  no  need  for  this  to  be  done  in  a  dictatorial,  supercilious, 
arrogant,  quarrelsome,  intolerant  spirit  Let  the  right  of  private 
inquiry  and  of  private  judgment  be  respected  all  round,  and  let  all 
be  willing  to  learn  from  one  another ;  and  the  claims  both  of  justice 
and  of  charity  will  be  answered. 

This  impartation  of  sound  Scriptural  instruction  to  our  dassea  means 
hard  work  for  our  teachers.  Even  the  best  of  those  who  are  set  apart 
to  the  Christian  ministry  feel  that  they  have  not  half  time  enough  for 
study.  How  much  keener  must  this  feeling  be  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  to  meet  their  classes  in  the  school  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
most  of  whom  can  only  snatch  a  brief  half-hour  now  and  then  from 
exacting  secular  toil  for  the  needed  preparation  ?  The  Bible  is  a  great 
Book — a  profound  Book — ^incalculably  greater  and  profounder  than 
any  other  book  which  can  ever  come  into  our  hands  and  tax  our 
powers.  Its  surface  meanings  are  not  always  its  truest  ones.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  all  the  help  which  cautious,  painstaking,  comi«e- 
hensive,  devout,  and  simplified  Biblical  scholarship  can  give  us, 
using  it  to  the  best  of  our  opportunities  in  conjunction  with  a  supreme 
and  implicit  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  of  whose  great  offices  it 
is  to  lead  the  sincere  and  true-hearted  student  of  the  Word  of  God 
into  all  truth. 
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KOTHEE  of  our  deaomaHitioiial  leaden  has  paand  awsj;  At  about 
half-part  aix  o'clock  on  Monday  efeniag,  Fehniarjr  Idtfa,  our  bnyther 
Mr.  Gould,  of  Norwich,  entered  into  hia  etenud  rest  We  make  the 
•omioimcemnt  wx&  no  eommoa  emotion  of  regret.  Mr.  Gonld  was 
no  ardbary  sheb.  His  eharaeter  had  a  marked  individuality ;  his 
adherence  to  Evangelical  tnrth  was  afcrang  enough  to  hsve  made 
BMrfyidon  pcefemble  to  oonq^ramiae  had  he  beenoalledto  choose  between  the 
two  ;  Mb  integrity  as  a  Ghiiatian  never  laid  itnlf  open  to  tibe  lightest  challenge  f 
he  had  a  stong,  keen,  and  weU-cnltivated  intellect ;  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit 
and  on  the  platform  was  of  a  high  order ;  he  was  an  active  dtizen  and  a  large- 
minded  patriot ;  he  chesished  an  impassioned  r^;aid  for  the  cause  of  GhriBt  in  its 
broadeet  aspecta  and  its  most  comprehensive  relations  ;  and  he  loved,  and  toiled 
for,  the  xeligioiis  denomination  with  which  his  lot  was  oast  Very  few  men  have, 
during  the  last  thirty  yearn,  nu»e  regularly,  usefully,  and  honourably  figured  at 
our  dfrnominatiflnal  gatherings  than  he  ;  and  he  will  be  long  and  sadly  mined. 
Noirwich  has  ket  one  of  her  most  eminent  and  deeply  reapected  dtisena.  True 
religiain  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  exemplary  and  impreesiTe  preachers. 
We  have  special  cause  to  mourn.  Mr.  Qould  was  one  of  the  proprietorB  of  the 
Bkrnm  MaoAZiins,  and  kept  its  interests  near  to  his  heart,  though  he  knew  that 
their  prosperity  would  bring  to  him  no  pecuniary  profit  His  Ulneas  was  brief. 
He  was  as  actively  engaged  as  usual  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  end.  On  the 
Friday  week  he  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norwich  School  Board  in 
the  Guildhall.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  preached  to  his  people^  morning  and 
evening,  with  even  exceptional  fervour.  In  a  few  days  he  was  prostrate  with  a 
cold,  upon  which  erysipelas  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  supervened,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  ^  the  last  enemy  "  had  done  its  work  I  This  brief  but  affectionate 
notice  must  suffice  for  the  present  We  trost  that  some  pen  will  do  justice  to  his 
memory  in  our  pages  ere  long. 
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QosFSL  OF  St.  Mabk.  By  James 
MoriaoK,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew." 
Third  Edition,  Revised.  Hodder  & 
Stonghton. 
Wk  r^oice  to  learn  that  Dr.  Moriaon 


has  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  third 
edition  of  his  excellent  Commentary  on 
Mark's  Gk)speL  It  is  worthy  of  its 
popularity,  and  will  ye^  we  opine,  be* 
come  more  popular  stilL  It  does  not 
deter  the  ordinaiy  reader  by  exhibitions 
of  dry,  hard  learning,  though  it  is  the 
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work  of  a  thoroughly  scholarly  mind^ 
delighting  in  all  researches  which  can 
help  to  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  Qod.  Whilst  suffideatly  con* 
densed,  it  is  written  in  an  easy,  lucid, 
and  attractive  style,  which  the  more 
learned  and  the  less  learned  can  equally 
appreciate.  It  is  not  at  all  sermonic  ; 
and  yet  it  abounds  with  matter  which 
preachers  may  turn  to  effectlTe  use. 
The  *' Introduction,"  which  extends 
through  eighty  pages,  discusses  a  great 
number  of  interesting  and  important 
questions,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
agree  with  many  of  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  weight  of  the  reason- 
ings by  which  he  sustains  them.  Several 
pages  at  the  end  are  devoted  to  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  last 
twelve  verses.  Dr.  Morison  gives  due 
weight  to  the  difficulties,  but  labours 
vigorously  to  show  that  the  balance  of 
proof  is  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  be 
expected  to  concur  with  his  exposition 
of  the  passages  relating  to  baptism.  He 
deals  with  these  after  a  fashion  common 
to  those  who  accept  sprinkling  rather 
than  immersion  as  the  Scriptural  mode. 
There  is  no  new  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  old  arguments  have  been 
answered  so  often  that  we  need  not  even 
summarise  the  answers  here.  Our  sur- 
prise is  that,  as  Dr.  Morison  is  disinclined 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  immersion,  he 
does  not  take  his  stand  with  the  scholars 
'who  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  prac- 
tice of  sprinkling  finds  no  support  in 
Scripture. 

The  Kinqdom  of  Qod  and  thx  King- 
dom OF  Dabkvksb.  Second  Part. 
By  the  Author  of  «  Truth  and  Work,** 
&c.    Hodder  ft  Stoughton. 

Wk  noticed  the  First  Part  of  this  work 


in  the  September  number  of  this 
Magazine^  and  must  refer  our  readers  to 
that  notice  for  our  estimate  of  the 
writer's  style  and  manner.  We  regret 
to  say  that  further  study  has  not 
sufficed  to  reihove  or  to  modify  oar 
sense  of  insuperable  obstacles  to  her 
usefulness.  The  chief  of  these  consists 
in  a  strange  obscurity  and  unconnected- 
ness  of  thought  Her  words  are  simple 
enough,  but  she  never  succeeds  in 
presenting  a  series  of  definite  and  clear 
ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We 
have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  &om  her  pages  what  she 
desires  specifically  to  teach;  but  our 
efforts  have  been  utterly  fruitless,  and 
we  liave  been  obliged  to  lay  both  these* 
volumes  down  in  despair.  Perhaps  she 
may  be  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  con- 
fession of  stupidity.  We  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  mean  it  for  such.  Deep 
waters  may  be  clear ;  but  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  wade  through  those 
which  are  muddy. 


Thx  Life  of  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Paton  Qloag,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Com- 
mentary on  the^cts  of  the  Apostles," 
&c.  Edinburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wal- 
lace. 

This  little  work  comes  out  in  the  series 
of  ''Bible  Class  Primers"  edited  by 
Professor  Salmond,  D.D.,  of  Aberdeen. 
Dr.  Qloag  is  known  as  an  able  writer 
on  Biblical  siibjects,  and  his  "  Ufe  of 
Paul ''  is  a  compact  narration  of  facts, 
BO  presented  as  to  be  the  more  readily 
comprehended  and  the  more  easily 
retained  in  the  memory.  We  obserre 
that  the  author  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  sup- 
pose this  omission  is  to  be  taken  as  im- 
plying that,  in  his  estimation,  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  Pauline  anthonbip  of  that 
Epistle  has  been  settled  in  the  negatire. 


Tb£  Liqbt  of  thk  Home  ;  or,  Mabel's 
Story.  By  the  Author  pf  "Aunt 
Hester,  and  why  We  loved  Her." 

Hilda;  or,  Seeketh  not  Her  Own. 
By  Catherine  Shaw. 

Rob  and  Mao  ;  or,  a  Little  Light  in 
a  Dark  Comer.    By  L.  Marston. 

Ukclb  Fred's  Shilling  :  its  Travels 
and  Adventures.    By  Emily  Brodie. 

Sam  :  the  Story  of  "  A  Little  While." 
By  Ismay  Thorn. 

Silent  Hiohwats  :  a  Story  of  Bai*ge 
Life.    By  F.  Palmer. 

Joyce  Morrbll'b  Harvest;  or,  the 
Annals  of  Selwick  Hall :  a  Story  of 
theHeign  of  Elizabeth.  By  Emily 
Sarah  Holt 

Edqab  Nelthorpe  ;  or,  the  Fair  Maids 
of  Taunton  :  a  Story  of  the  Mon- 
mouth Rebellion.  By  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Reed,  B.A.  London  :  John 
F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  48,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  great  mass  of  reading  people  in 
this  bmd  seem  to  grow  fonder  of  stories 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  literature  they  pre- 
fer should  not  only  be  such  as  they  will 
read  with  reliah,  but  should  also  illus- 
trate and  enforce  moral  and  religious 
sentiments  to  which  no  exception  can 
be  fieurly  taken.  For  a  good  many 
years  past  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Co.  have 
been  honourably  engaged  in  supplying 
readable  books  of  healthy  fiction ;  and 
their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  moral  soundness  of  the  works 
which  we  have  brought  together 
in  the  above  list  They  are  all  in* 
teresting— some  of  them  suxpaasiiigly 
60^  ^  The  Light  of  the  Home  "should 
find  a  welcome  into  all  homes  where 


Btep-motheis  and  step-children  have  to 
dwell  together.  The  relationship  is 
often  by  no  means  a  happy  one.  Here 
is  a  weU-written  story  which  shows 
how  the  dicumstances  which  make  it 
disagreeable  may  be  soothed  and  softened 
and  turned  into  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
plays of  nobleness  which  sh^dl  fill  the 
home  with  light  and  joy.  "Hilda"  helps 
us  to  see  how  an  unselfish  and  pious 
determination  to  do  right  in  untoward 
circumstances,  though  it  may  lead  to 
temporary  disappointment  and  trouble, 
is,  nevertheless,  ultimately  rewardeil. 
«  Rob  and  Mag,"  «  Uncle  Fred's  Shil- 
ling,"  and  "  Sam  "  have  been  specially 
written  for  very  young  readers,  and 
each  is  good  for  the  purpose  at  which 
it  aims.  "Silent  Highways"  takes  us 
beyond  the  range  of  the  various  modes 
and  developments  of  our  ordinary 
English  life,  and  vividly  depicts  scenes 
and  experiences  with  which  few 
amongst  us  have  any  chance  of  gaining 
a  detailed  acquaintance.  These  "  Barge- 
people  "  are  a  class  by  themselves,  al- 
most as  much  so  as  our  English  Gipsies. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Green, 
of  Coalville,  for  his  recent  discoveries 
and  disclosures  of  their  strange  ways  of 
living,  and  they  have  at  last  become 
objects  of  earnest  and  benevolent  public 
interest  This  interest  will  be  deepened 
if  the  thrilling  story  before  us  be 
widely  read,  as  it  certainly  deserves  to 
be.  The  plot  is  admirably  contrived 
and  successfully  worked  out ;  and  we 
are  gratified  to  see  a  fresh  illustration 
of  the  perfect  simplicity  with  which 
the  Gospel  can  be  presented  to  ex* 
tremely  rude  and  undeveloped  minds» 
and  how  readily  it  can  be  made  to 
touch,  to  tnmaform,  and  to  bless  souls 
as  low  down  as  they  can  be  in  the 
d^gndation  of  ignonaioe,  want,  and 
woe«    ''Joyce  Monell's  Harrest*  is  by 
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an  anthoress  wlio  ranlcB  honoarably 
amongflt  our  liistorical  novelistB,  and 
whose  wwks  may  be  trusted  not  only 
for  their  historical  truthfolness,  hut 
also  for  thdr  healthy  Christian  tone. 
The  stoiy  before  ns  well  represents 
English  life  in  a.  country  hone  in  the 
stirring  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and, 
written,  as  it  is,  in  the  quaint  style  of 
the  period,  it  has  a  pleasant  piquancy 
of  flavour  which  keeps  the  interest  of 
the  reader  alive  throughout.  ^  Edgar 
Nelthorpe  "  is  worthy  of  a  much  more 
extended  notice  than  we  can  find  room 
for.  It  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series 
of  historical  tales  relating  to  Puritan 
times,  which  display  considerable  re- 
search, and  which  have  been  written  at 
the  impulse  and  under  the  direction  of 
profound  sympathy  with  the  Puritan 
sufferers  of  230  years  ago.  The  main 
lines  of  authentic  history  have  been 
closely  followed,  and  accompanied  with 
a  minuteness  of  detail,  partly  real  and 
partly  imaginary,  which  greatly  helps 
to  complete  the  absorbing  picture  of 
the  time.  Some  portions  of  the  detail 
might  have  been  spared,  as  they  rather 
encumber  the  plot  instead  of  rendering 
it  more  intelligible ;  whilst  Ihe  plot 
here  and  there  is  subjected  to  certain 
breaks  and  jerks  which  disappoint  the 
reader  just  at  times  when  he  is  im- 
patient to  go  steadily  forward.  The 
character  of  Monmouth  is  fully  and 
fairly  drawn ;  .the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor 
is  effectively  described ;  Jeffreys  is 
presented  in  all  his  hideous,  blatant 
cruelty ;  and  Burton,  the  spy,  stands 
out  in  all  his  diabolical,  but  puling 
infatuation.  We  should  like  to  have 
seen  a  little  moie  of  the  brave  martyr, 
£3i2abeth  Gaunt.  Artistically  con- 
sidered, the  story  has  some  imperfec- 
tiOBS ;  but,  notwitSntanding  Jthese^  it 
wiQ  well  repay  a  caEnftd  perusal; 


Tri:  Work  of  ths  Crubch  ahoi^gst 
THU  YotmG :   a  Paper  read  at  the 
Conference  of  Sunday-school  Teachers 
in    Connection    with    the    General 
Baptist  As9ociation  held  at  Xorwich, 
1881.    By  S.  D.  Bicharda,  of  London. 
London:'  Marlboarough    &  Co.,  51, 
Old  Bailey ;  Leicester :  Winks  &  Son ; 
Derby  :  Wilkins  &  Ellis. 
Mb.  Richards  states  the  work  in  ques- 
tion to  be  "  Ist,  To  make  our  little 
ones  consciously  Christ's  little  ones; 
2nd,    To   follow  this  up  by  earnest, 
thoughtful  efforts  to  foster  and  develop 
their  Christian    life."    The    paper  is 
elaborate,  eloquent,  and  practical.    It 
contains  many  wise  suggestions.    To 
our    thinking,    it    would  have   been 
more  complete  had  it  contained  a  more 
distinctive  insistance  on  the  spirit  of 
dependence  on  God  for  the    coveted 
success. 


Church  and  State.     Two  Lectures 
by  the  Bev.  J.  Guinness  Bogers,  B.A. 
The  Bishop  of  Liverpool  and  the 
Liberation  Soctety.    Two  Letters 
to    the    Bishop    by   a    Lancashire 
Liberationist    Society  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Religion  from  State-Patron- 
age and  Control,'  2,  Serjeants'  Inn, 
Fleet  Street 
These  two  publications  are  as  timely 
as  they  are   intrinsically  good.    The 
two  letters  of  ''A  Lancashire  Libera- 
tionist "   appeared   originally    in   the 
Liverpool  Mertury^  and  must,  we  judge, 
have  given  the  Bight  Reverend  Prelate 
a  considerable  amount  of  wholesome 
uneasiness.    The  two  lectures  by  Mr. 
Rogers  w«re  recently  delivered  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  London,  and,  without 
the  slightest  violation  of  true  courtesy, 
are  tiMfooghly  searching  and  outspoken. 
Tlie  second  of  them  is  speeiallj  valuable 
a«r  an  exposure  of  die  utter  illq;itamacy 
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of  <<  the  deauBMb  of  BitQAlkU  and  High 
CbiueliaieB  in  icgud  to  tht  fektioiit 
between  Chuck  and  Stete."  Well-to- 
do  IMiMnten  ironld  senro  the  cMue  of 
uDeiaboQisn  by  dinnlHiting  a  nnndred 
thniMwd  eopifli  of  eacli  of  theee  two 
pv^ihlets  amongit  tho  iqpUden  of 
the  Ghureh  and  State  alliaaoe. 


The  Pulptt  Comhshtabt.    Leviticas. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Oo. 
Wouu)  that  we  could  do  even  a  little 
justice  to  this  magnificent  Tolume.  A 
whole  number  of  our  Magazine  would 
he  inadequate  to  an  exposition  of  its 
mssterlj  treatment  of  a  supremely 
difficidt  subject  The  Book  of  Leviticus 
i«  the  great  pivot-book  of  the  Old 
Testament  revelation.  Everything 
tains  upon  it  as  to  doctrine  and  life. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  principles  and 
laws  which  point  forward  to,  and  find 
their  foil  development  in,  the  Qospel 
of  Christ— the  Divine  foreshadowing, 
mostly  in  pictorial  forms,  of  **  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  soipass  the  importance  of  its  being 
rightly  understood  and  explained. 
Devout  and  reverential  scholarship 
could  propose  to  itself  no  more  stupen- 
dous or  worthier  task.  That  task  has 
often  been  undertaken,  but  never,  as 
we  beHeve,  more  exhaustively  or  sue- 
cessfnlly  than  by  the  writers  who  have 
combined  to  produce  the  invaluable 
Tolmne  before  us.  It  is  a  volume  which 
may  be  aaid  to  blaze  with  Evangelical 
light  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  yet, 
as  we  read  on,  we  are  never  touched 
by  a  suspicion  that  the  interpretations 
and  uses  of  the  text  are  far-fetched  or 
arbitraiy.  The  Divine  teaching  seems 
to  shine  out  clearly  through  them  all. 
Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
Uia  t  some  parts  ef  this  marvellous  Book 


of  Levitiens  prceent  Hormidftble  diffi- 
cultifls  to  the  homiliat  These  diffi- 
coltiea  arise  fsom,  the  extceme  delicacy 
ot  the  themes  which  have  to  be  handled. 
The  editors  of  this  Commentary,  how- 
ever, have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  staff  of  homiletic  writers  who 
have  executed  their  commission  with  a 
purity  of  taste  worthy  of  the  highest 
commendation.  The  exposition  has  been 
entrusted  to  Prebendary  Meynek,  whilst 
the  homilies  have  been  supplied  by 
Mr.  Meyrick,  Professor  Bedford,  Beva. 
W.  Claikson,  B.A.,  B.  M.  Edgar,  M.A., 
J.  A.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  and  B.  S.  Ald- 
ridge^  B.A.,  LL.B.  The  volume  opens 
with  a  remarkably  discriminating  and 
truthful  essay  on  '*  Sacrifice"  by  the 
Bev.  B.  Collins,  M.  A.,  which  is  followed 
by  an  elaborate  treatise  on  ^The 
Levitical  Samfices  Literally  Con- 
sidered," by  the  Bev.  Professor  A.  Cave, 
B.A.  We  oomimend  this  instalment  of 
the  great  Commentary  as  much  more 
valuable  than  any  which  have  preceded 
it ;  and  better  praise  than  this  we  could 
not  give. 

How  CAN  I   BBST   HONOUB  QOD  WITH 

XT  SubstancbI  Baptist  Tract  De- 
pository, Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
Price  Id.,  or  5s.  4d.  per  100. 

This  tract  consLstsof  ^  AFriendly  Talk 
on  an  Important  Question" — ^racy, 
vigorous,  and  adapted  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  liberality  in  the  support  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  The  author's  name  is 
not  attached,  but,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  the  tract  was  written  by  the 
Bev.  E.  C.  R  Hallam,  of  Allahahad, 
whose  recent  deputation-work  in 
England  has  been  acceptable,  in  an 
unusually  high  degree,  to  the  churdiea 
which  contribute  to  our  Foreign 
Mission.  We  commend  this  little 
publication  most  heartily. 
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History  of  Christian  Dogtrikes. 
By  the  late  Dr.  K.  E.  Hagenbocb. 
Vol.  III.  Christian  Ethics.  Special 
Part.    By  Dr.  H.  Martensen,  Bishop 
of  Seelaixd.     Translated   from   the 
Author^s  Oerman  Edition  by  WUliam 
Affleck,  D.D.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1881. 
These  volumes  form  the  second  issue 
of  Messrs.  Clark's  "  Foreign  Theological 
Library  "  for  1881.    Hagenbach's  «  His- 
tory of  Doctrines"  is  now  completed. 
To  the  student  of  theological  science  it 
will  possess  considerable  value.    It  is 
a  work  of  vast  erudition,  and  com- 
presses into  comparatively  small  space 
the  results  of  very  extensive  reading. 
The    references   to   the  literature   of 
every  special  subject  are  of  essential 
service.    The  work  is  from  its  very 
nature  somewhat    sketchy,  and    does 
little  more  than  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  the  student  must  proceed.    We 
must  again  express    our   regret   that 
quotations  from  patristic  and  mediaeval 
theologians   have  been  simply  trans- 
ferred, and  not  translated.    "  Ministers 
and  students"  may  prefer  their  own 
renderings,  but    books    of   this    class 
should   not    be    restricted    to    them. 
Non-professional  readers  ought  to  be 
interested  in  such  a  history,  and  it  is 
on  their  behalf  that  we  put  in  the  plea 
that  quotations  from  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  should  be  translated — say  in 
foot-notes. 

Martensen's  is  one  of  the  works  on 
which  a  critic  can  scarcely  express  his 
opinion  without  laying  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  exaggeration.  It  is  from 
first  to  last — ^if  we  except  one  or  two 
traces  of  Lutheran  sacramentarianism — 
a  noble  book,  the  work  of  afresh^  clear, 
and  vigorous  thinker ;  the  fruit  of  pro- 
fofond  philosophical  insight,  of  refined 
^mpathiesi  lofty  devotion,  and  a  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  of  humanity.  Scholarly 


research,     manly    independence,   and 
fervent   Christian   &ith    are   happily 
blended.    The  work  is  an  application 
to  the  government  of  our  personal  life 
of  the  principles  laid   down   in   the 
author's  system  ofChristian  ethics,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago—principles  more 
akin    to    the   intuitional    theory   of 
morals    than    to    the    utilitarian,  but 
which  are  really  based  on  a  specifically 
Christian  foundation,  and  recognise  the 
absolute  authority  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion.    The  sections  of  the  work  are  on 
Life  without  Law  ;  the  Chief  Forms  of 
Moral   Life    under   the    Law ;    Sin ; 
Conversion,  and  the  New  Life  B^;un  ; 
Life  in  Following   Christ ;    Christian 
Love,  Christian  Liberty,  and  Christian 
Development  of  Character.    Theology 
and  ethics  are  as  a  fact  inseparably 
associated,  and  the  authority   of   our 
Lord  must,    therefore,    be  recognised 
in  all  our  discussions  and    decisions. 
To     this    principle     Martensen     has 
given    a    fuller,    more    fearless,    and 
scientific  application  than  any  other 
ethical  writer.    The  two  sections  of  his 
work  on  Special  Ethics  will  form  a 
complete  manual  of  Christian  duty  in 
the  three  great  aspects  of  our  relation  to 
God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our- 
selves. Martensen's  treatise  is  thoroughly 
abreast  of  the  age.     The  discussion  on 
love  to  the  impersonal  creature  gains  a 
new  importance  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  vivisection,  which,  though  not 
absolutely  condemned,  is  declared  inad- 
missible,  except   where    it   is    really 
necessary  to  gain  insight  which  will  be 
salutary  for  the  life  and  health  of  man. 
The  discussion  on  asceticism,  again,  is 
valuable  in  the  light  of  many  modem 
ecclesiastical  developments ;  and  a  more 
complete  refutation  of  the  unscriptoial 
theory  of  perfectionism  could  not  be  de- 
sired. Awiser,  abler,  more  tnspmn^  book 
we  have  jarely  had  the  happiness  to  read. 
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T  cannot  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  this  great  poet  an 
philosopher  that  his  name  is,  in  England  at  any  rate,  familiar 
as  a  household  word ;  and  yet  tliere  are  few  men  of  any 
nationality  more  thoroughly  entitled  to  such  an  honour. 
Until  a  few  months  ago  there  was  no  worthy  memorial  of 
him  in  our  literature.  Several  magazine  and  review  articles  during 
the  last  few  years  had  discussed  his  life  and  works,  but  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  secure  for  them  a  more  general  and  lasting  recognition 
until  Mr.  Bichard  Heath  translated  his  "  Religious  Eevolution  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  and  subsequently  published  his  "  Life  and  Early 
Writings."  By  the  purest  and  best  of  the  French  Republicans 
Quiaet's  name  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  under  their 
direction  a  cheap  edition  of  his  works,  numbering  twenty  volumes, 
has  been  issued.  Their  circulation  will  at  the  present  time  be  of 
immense  service  to  France,  and  will  promote,  in  an  effectual  manner,  the 
interests  of  truth,  freedom,  and  righteousness.  For  although  Quinet 
was  a.  strong  liberal,  an  eager  patriot,  and  a  determined  foe  of  priest- 
craft, he  was  no  blind  and  reckless  partisan.  From  the  Atheism  which 
has  too  often  been  associated  with  Republicanism  he  was  as  far 
removed  as  from  the  superstitions  of  Catholicism  and  the  tyranny  of 
Ultramontanism.  It  was  said,  and  not  untruly,  that  it  was  his 
supreme  aim  to  restore  a  conscience  to  France,  and  to  prove  to  her 
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that  she  could  secure  her  just  place  among  the  nations  only  by  the 
frank  acknowledgment  of  God  and  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  His 
eternal  laws.  With  Quinet,  patriotism  was  neither  isolation  from, 
nor  hatred  of,  others.  He  had  a  genuine  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and,  in  his  lecture  on  "  The  Unity  of  the  Modem  Peoples,"  r^rets  the 
necessity  of  using  the  word  foreign,  since  nothing  that  speaks  of  the 
beliefs,  the  passions,  the  struggles,  and  the  griefs  of  mankind  ought  to  be 
so  regarded.  France  was,  as  he  told  his  audience,  only  a  province  of 
Humanity,  and,  in  order  to  understand  itself,  must  pass  beyond  its  own 
limits  and  commune  with  the  spirit  of  the  entire  race.  Although  his 
standpoint  was  not  on  all  points  that  of  an  orthodox  Evangelical 
Christian,  his  views  on  religion  were  equally  decisive,  and  in 
their  main  currents  harmonised  with  the  spiritual  and  ethical 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Lamartine  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  Quinet,  "  If  we  were  all  pounded  in  a  mortar,  we  should 
not  yield  the  quantity  of  poetry  that  there  is  in  that  man.'*  A 
poet,  of  a  high  order,  he  certainly  was.  His  imagination  was  at 
once  powerful  and  brilliant.  He  dwelt  familiarly  among  the  ideal 
forms  of  life,  and  laid  all  nature  under  contribution  for  their 
illustration.  He  was  no  vague  and  impracticable  worshipper  of  ideals, 
but  brought  his  mind  into  continual  contact  with  the  real,  modified 
and  corrected  his  theories  by  reference  to  facts,  and  aimed  to  be  true 
alike  to  the  world  without  and  the  world  within.  His  fine  sympathies,, 
his  quick  intuition,  his  subtle  discrimination  and  imaginative  splen- 
dour were  invariably  allied  with  a  tender  conscience  and  a  vigorous 
will.  He  was  altogether  a  man  of  beautiful  soul — pure,  loving,  and 
courageous,  full  of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  and  had — even  in  the 
days  of  his  exile — a  restfulness  and  serenity  of  spirit  on  which  it  is- 
refreshing  to  dwell. 

Tlie  records  of  his  childhood  and  youth  possess  a  delightful  charm. 
The  domestic  and  social  influences  which  aided  the  formation  of  his 
character  were  more  than  usually  complex;  liis  father,  a  Eoman 
Catholic,  but  an  ardent  and  advanced  Liberal — rigidly  conscientious, 
but  self-centred  and  self-absorbed,  altogether  lacking  in  sympathy 
with  the  young ;  his  mother,  a  Protestant,  of  "  strong  parts,"  higlily 
educated,  sensitive,  and  impulsive,  "  a  very  unique  mixture  of  solid 
Genevan  principles  with  the  stylish  manners,  bold  ideas,  and  restless 
curiosity  of  old  French  society ; "  his  grandmother,  an  "  awfiil  old 
lady "  a  strict  disciplinarian,  stem,  exacting,  and  relentless,  who 
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believed  ia  having  her  children  whipped  once  a  week  whether  tliey 
were  naughty  or  not ;  his  aunt,  who  under  this  system  had  developed 
into  a  hater  of  all  severity,  and  a  rebel  against  every  yoke,  free  and 
unconventional,  tender  and  indulgent,  and  bent  on  spoiling  her  little 
nephew !  It  was,  however,  on  the  mother  that  the  burden  of  Quinet's 
education  fell.  To  her  example  and  training  he  owed  more  than  to 
all  other  influences  whatsoever.  She  early  instilled  into  his  mind 
thoughts  and  ideas  which  became  "  the  master  light  of  all  his  seeing.**' 
When  his  father  was  Conmussioner  of  the  Army  of  the  Ehine,  Edgar 
was  allowed  to  mix  freely  with  the  soldiers  at  Wesel ;  in  their  country 
home  at  Certines  he  enjoyed  all  the  charms  of  a  rural  life,  shouldering 
his  hay-fork  and  going  to  the  meadows  with  the  mowers,  gleaning 
after  the  reapers,  beating  out  the  com  with  a  little  flail,  and  taking, 
it  to  the  TTiill  to  be  ground.  He  mixed  freely  with  the  peasants,  and 
was  taught  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  humanity,  even  in  the 
lowliest  forms.  He  had  various  teachers, — a  professor  of  mathematics, 
an  old  dragoon,  a  priest  who  had  disgraced  himself  by  getting  married, 
and  a  music  master  whose  great  genius  was  so  very  general  that  he 
excelled  in  nothing  particular.  His  real  teacher  was,  however,  his 
mother,  and  her  work  would  not  have  been  what  it  was  had  she  only 
influenced  his  mind. 

It  was  the  anlour  of  her  soul  that  really  embraced  him  and  enableil  her  to  hold 
him,  po  to  sp6ak,  close  to  her  heart  as  long  as  she  lived.  Sometimes  when  they 
wandered  alone  in  the  garden  at  Certines,  she  would  stop  and  pour  out  her  soul 
in  audible  prayer.  These  piayers  were  often  eloquent,  always  different  and  full 
of  feeliBg,  But,  though  so  truly  pious  in  thought  and  action,  she  taught  him 
nothing  special  in  the  way  of  Christian  doctrine.  That  he  had  a  Father  in 
heaven  who  cared  for  him,  and  who  would  listen  to  his  prayers  for  wisdom,  \ft» 
the  sum  of  all  her  dogmatical  teaching. 

Madame  Quinet's  Genevan  principles  did  not  interfere  with  her 
appreciation  of  spiritual  religion,  in  whatever  quarter  it  was  to  be 
found ;  and  when  she  could  not  worship  with  those  of  her  own  faith, 
she  liad  no  scruple  in  joining  with  the  better  class  of  Catholics. 

Though  a  Protestant,  Mftdame  Quinet  went  on  Sundays  to  the  little  Catholk 

church  at  Certines,  where  an  old  Trappiat  officiated,  named   Father    Pichon, 

Potir  vbsxi  \  he  had  fellen  on  an  unbelie\'dng  age,  so  that  hia  only  consolation  in  the 

general  ne^eet  was  the  consideiation  shown  him  by  his  Protestant  parishioner  ; 

in  fact,  h«  used  to  go  the  length  of  pnbhcly  pointing  her  out  as  an  example  to  his 

flock.    This  hiunbl©  village  church,  with  its  cross  and  chaHce  of  wood  and  its 

10* 
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rbare,  unadorned  walls,  seemed  to  Madame  Quinet  to  recall  the  primitive  days  of 
Chriatianity. 

Edgar  received  his  first  Communion  at  the  College  at  Bourg  in  1816. 
The  confessor  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  saintly  and  zealous  man,  and, 
^avoiding  all  controverted  points,  spoke  to  the  young  penitent  only  of 
iihe  common  truths  of  the  Gospel.  His  mother  also  counselled  him  to 
look  gently  on  the  infirmities  of  the  Eomish  Church,  to  pierce  the 
.earthly  veil  and  the  corruptions  of  time,  and  to  fix  his  gaze  on  the 
»Eternal  Truth. 

As  he  knelt  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  St-Nicholas  de  Bourg,  admitted 
'for  the  first  time  into  fiiU  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurcli,  he,  a 
*mere  hoy,  .realised  in  himself  the  unity  of  Chrifitendom  ;  for  he  mingled  his  Pro 
testant  and  Catholic  prayers  together,  and,  trying  to  preserve  a  relation  to  both 
'Churches,  he  felt  most  filled  with  the  one  he  could  not  see — the  persecuted, 
•despised  Church  of  his  mother.  After  the  comnmnion  the  missionary  pietiched  a 
sermon  which  to  Edgar  proved  a  real  word  of  God.  When  it  was  needhil  for  him 
to  rise  and  make  the  round  of  the  Church,  he  could  scarcely  stand  for  emotion. 
His  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  not  of  soitow,  but  of  joy.  That  moment  never 
returned,  nor  did  he  expect  it  ever  would.  Often  in  after-years  he  experienced 
religious  emotions,  but  they  had  a  literary  and  intellectual  character.  Tliis 
excelled  them  all  and  illuminated  them  all  with  a  my  of  the  True  Light. 

From  Bourg,  Quinet  proceeded,  in  1817,  to  the  College  of  Lyons, 
iwhere,  under  the  judicious  guidance  of  the  Abbe  Eousseau,  he  acquired 
.a  great  proficiency  in  the  classics  and  mathematics,  was  charmed  with 
tthe  lore  of  the  Old  World,  had  his  historic  faculty  aroused,  and  by  the 
;aid  of  his  powerful  imagination  was  able  to  transport  himself  into  the 
^circumstances  and  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Oriental  antiquity 
imd  Christian  medisevalism.  For  the  military  life — for  which  his 
father  designed  him — ^he  had  an  utter  aversion,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
college  course  in  Lyons  was  consequently  thrown  on  liis  own  resources. 
He  not  unnaturally  went  to  Paris,  entered  a  banker's  office,  and  in 
his  spare  time  worked  hard  at  law,  mathematics,  histoiy,  philosophy, 
and  foreign  languages.  His  first  attempt  at  authorship  was  the 
pablication  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  men  and  manners  of  different 
epochs,  under  the  title  of ''  The  Wandering  Jew/'  Although  Quinet 
was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  work 
was  a  complete  success  in  a  literary  as  well  as  in  a  commercial  sense, 
and  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  studies.  In  1823  he  met 
in  Paris  a  distant  relative,  a  Scotchman,  who  lent  him  an  English 
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translation  of  Herder's  "  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Humanity," 
and  the  reading  of  it  formed  a  turning-point  in  his  career.  He 
translated  it,  with  a  valuable  Introduction,  into  French,  and  by  this 
means  became  acqutdnted  with  Victor  Cousin  and  other  distinguished 
philosophers  and  men  of  science.  Herder's  system  has  exercised  a 
marked  influence  on  all  subsequent  thought.  Imperfect  and  erroneous 
as  in  some  points  it  is,  there  is  much  in  it  with  which,  as  believers  in 
the  moral  order  and  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  we  are  in 
cordial  sympathy.  Herder  contended  that  history  is  a  living  picture 
of  the  designs  of  Providence  in  human  society  and  a  revelation  of  its 
futura  We  learn  from  the  operation  of  external  causes  how  humanity 
has  reached  its  present  level ;  from  the  nature  and  working  of  those 
causes  we  discern  the  Divine  idea  of  humanity,  the  objects  which  the 
Creator  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  man,  and  the  goal  to  which, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  are  being  led.  Herder  has  no 
difficulty  in  proving,  from  the  ascending  series  of  organisations  found 
on  earth,  that  progress  is  the  law  of  life,  and  that  man,  as  compared 
with  the  lower  species,  is  formed  for  religion  and  immortality.  His- 
spiritual  powers  indicate  his  destiny.  Equally  true  is  it  that  genesis,, 
climate,  and  tradition  are  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  man. 
Herder's  great  defect  arises  from  his  looking  too  exclusively  to  these 
external  causes.  He  has  not  adequately  recognised  the  existence 
of  another  and  equally  momentous  factor — the  power  of  the  conscience 
— the  fact  of  moral  personality,  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  which 
can  only  be  gauged  by  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Quinet  noted  thi& 
and  other  defects  in  his  system,  and  enforced  the  great  truth  that 
the  aim  of  human  life  is  to  develop  the  ideal  being  within  lis.  In  re- 
issuing his  Introduction  to  Herder,  so  recently  as  1857,  he  said : 

I  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  all  I  have  written  since  this  first  sketch  was  included 
in  it :  liberty  conceived  as  the  foundation  and  substance  of  ci\'il  history  ;  moral 
unler  dominating  the  chaos  of  events ;  the  reign  of  conscience  rising  above  the 
blind  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  humanity  represented  and  enveloped  in  germ  in  each 
man ;  the  individual  reflecting  the  destinies  of  the  species  ;  the  confused  perception 
in  each  man  that  comes  into  the  world  of  the  humanity  that  has  already  preceded 
him  ;  all  these  ideas  have  got  a  firmer  hold  of  me  the  longer  I  have  lived. 

Quinet's  knowledge  was  augmented  and  his  mind  enriched  by 
foreign  travel  The  records  of  his  various  visits  to  England,  Germany,. 
Italy,  and  Greece  are  full  of  interest.  Tlie  fruit  of  them  is  seen  in  his 
"  Theory  of  History :  its  Relations  with  Nature,  Morality,  and  Art," 
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•*  Civil  Courage,"  "  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gods,"  "  Modem  Greece 
and  its  Eelations  with  Antiquity."  The  greatest  of  his  poems  are 
"Ahasuerus,"  "Napoleon,"  and  "Prometheus,"  in  the  last  of  which 
the  poet  sees  in  the  old  pagan  myth  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Advent 
©f  Christ,  and  a  symbol  of  our  redemption  by  His  incarnation, 
sufferings,  and  death. 

Numerous  essays  contributed  to  the  JferM€  de»  Dmx^Mondes,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  fitted  Quinet  for  dealing  effectively  witli 
Strauss's  "  life  of  Jesus."  His  examination  of  that  work,  published 
in  1838,  is  a  masterly  and  comprehensive  refutation  of  its  most 
formidable  positions.  It  abounds  in  trenchant  and  conclusive 
criticism.  He  characterises  the  style  as  cold,  hard,  and  geometric, 
and  is  appalled  at  the  composure  with  which  Strauss  addresses  liimself 
to  a  work  which,  if  successful,  will  prove  one  of  the  saddest  ever 
eflFected.  Strauss,  he  tells  us,  "  has  rendered  the  painful  service  of 
probing  and  laying  bare  the  sensitive  wound  of  our  time  with  more 
vigour,  logic,  and  intrepidity  than  any  one  else,  and  he  has  done  this 
work  so  perfectly  that  indifference  itself  has  started  up  from  its 
couch  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain." 

How  finely  is  the  moral  power  of  the  Gospel  summarised  in  the 
following  paragraph : — 

To  such  an  extent  has  this  enthusiasm  been  experienced,  that  for  my  o\mi 
part,  I  camiot  read  this  beginning  of  the  Gospel  without  hearing  once  attain  tlic 
*;clio  of  that  most  real  voice'  saying  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  fishermen  of  Galilee, 
'  Rise  up  and  walk  :  go  ye  into  all  the  world.'  It  is  the  Fiat  Lux  in  the  gene«;is 
of  Christianity — the  movement  that  originates  all  others.  At  this  word  you  see 
the  disciples  rise  up  and  compel  the  whole  society  to  move  before  them  ;  the 
Roman  Empire  in  its  turn  rise  up  and  obey  the  impulsion,  then  the  Church,  then 
the  councils,  then  the  Papacy,  then  the  Reformation,  and  so  this  movement 
propagates  itself  from  age  to  age,  from  generation  to  generation,  imtil,  without 
one  intermission,  it  reaches  us. 

He  asks  very  pertinently  if  the  epoch  of  Christ  was  a  likely  one 
for  the  invention  of  a  mythology ;  if  thirty  years  is  suiB&cient  for  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  fabulous  tradition ;  if  the  tone  of  the 
canonical  books  is  not  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  apocryphal ;  if, 
in  the  gospels,  parables  and  narratives  are  not  separated,  allegory  and 
history  not  distinguished,  &c.  And  with  respect  to  the  strongest 
practical  proof  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  gospeLa,  he  adds : — 

The  personal  grandeur  of  Christ  is  better  demonstrated  by  the  movement  and 
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-flpirit  of  the  times  which  have  succeeded  Him  tlian  hy  the  (gospels  themselres. 
If  I  kneur  nothing  of  the  Scriptures,  and  had  never  heaitl  the  name  of  Jesus,  I 
must  always  have  thought  that  some  exti-aordinary  impukion  took  place  in  tlie 
world  about  the  time  of  the  Ceesars.  Wlience  came  tliis  impulsion  and  its 
wonderful  results  ? 

When  Strauss  says  that  he  regards  the  invention  of  the  compass  and  of  steam- 
boats as  of  more  importance  than  the  cure  of  a  few  poor  sick  folks  in  Galilee,  he 
lA  evidently  the  dupe  of  his  own  reasoning,  for  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
miracle  of  Chnstianity  is  not  there,  but  rather  in  the  great  marvel  of  humanity, 
cured  of  the  evil  of  slavery,  of  the  leprosy  of  caste,  of  the  blindness  of  pagan 
wnsuality,  able  to  rise  up  and  carry  its  bed  far  away  from  the  old  world.  He 
knows  that  the  wonder  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  in  water  having  been 
changed  into  wine  as  in  a  world  changed  by  a  single  thought,  in  the  sudden 
tnmsfignration  of  the  old  law,  in  the  empire  of  the  Ceesais  struck  with  stupor, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  conquering  barbarians,  in  giving  birth  to  a  Reformation 
timt  brought  all  its  dogmas  into  discui<sion,  to  a  philosophy  that  denied  tliem,  to 
a  French  Revolution  that  sought  to  kill  it  whije  it  only  served  to  realise  it  more 
completely  than  ever.     These  are  the  miracles  by  which  Cliristianity  appeals 

^)U«. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  command  to  give  even  a 
bare  outline  of  the  remarkable  lectures  which  Quinet  delivered  to  his 
students  at  Lyons  on  "  The  Genius  of  the  Ancient  Beligions/'  and  of  the 
later  course  on  "  The  History  of  Christianity."  Religion  was  with  hinn 
the  fact  of  a  nation's  life  and  histoiy,  the  substance  of  humanity,  that 
^hich  stands  under  and  maintains  it,  and  by  this  principle  he  undertook 
to  interpret  history.  "  Religion,  the  column  of  fire  which  has  preceded 
the  people  in  their  march  across  the  ages,  shall  be  our  guide  in  study- 
ing the  monuments  of  human  thought."  Every  religion  he  traced 
heck  to  a  particular  dogma  about  God,  which  dogma  became  the  basis 
of  a  society  or  a  civiliBation.  He  further  shows  how  each  nation 
formed  ite  idea  or  dogma  about  God  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  the 
sight  of  the  all-embracing  ocean,  &c.  The  Hebrew  religion  is  the 
highest  of  all,  and  Judsea  draws  aU  the  greatest  nations  into  the 
Abrahamic'covenant.  The  Bible  ''contains  whatever  is  vital  in  every 
other  book  in  Asia ;  recalling  them  all^  it  is  opposed  to  them  all ; 
doing  away  with  them  at  the  same  time  that  it  consecrates  theuL" 
It  seizes  and  preserves  the  ideas  of  the  personality  and  spirituality 
of  God,  His  distinctness  from,  and  superiority  to,  nature.  In  this 
section,  the  rationalistic  criticism  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  dealt  with  as  trenchantly  as  are 
ihe  mythical  theories  of  Strauss.    Quinet  was  wrong  in  his  refusal  to 
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admit  the  necessity  of  supernatural  agency  to  explain  the  problem  of 
man's  severance  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  his  subsequent 
progress — though  even  on  this  point  the  difference  between  him  and 
Evangelical  Christian  apologists  is  probably  not  irreconcilable.inasmucli 
as  it  is  to  a  large  extent  a  verbal  difference.  On  the  one  hand,  his  defini- 
tion of  the  natural  would  include  much  that  we  should  claim  as 
supernatural,  and,  on  the  other,  he  does  not  exclude  the  direct  and 
specific  agency  of  God  in  nature,  and  this  reaUy  involves  all  for 
which  we  need  contend.  But  this  question  apart,  Quinet  has  rendered 
to  Biblical  and  Christian  science  a  noble  service. 

His  attitude  towards  Boman  Catholicism  is  more  severe  and 
uncompromising  than  we  might  at  first  thought  have  expected  from  a 
man  of  such  liberal  mind  and  large  culture.  He  S}anpathised  with  all 
that  was  high  and  generous  in  the  attempt  so  heroically  made  by 
Montalembert  and  Lacordsdre  to  reconcile  the  Church  and  the 
Bevolution,  but  regarded  their  task  as  hopeless.  He  contended  that 
a  corrupt  religion  could  only  darken  and  pervert  the  national 
conscience,  and  that  the  Boman  Church  was  the  resolute  enemy  of 
light,  freedom,  and  progress.  The  Jesuits  were  to  him  not  Ghiisf s 
disciples,  but  modem  Pharisees,  and  to  them  he  traces  all  the  mischiefs 
of  Ultramontanism.  To  the  removal  of  tlie  laws  which  prohibited 
their  teaching  he  was  strongly  opposed,  as  he  saw  in  their  influence 
a  source  of  corruption  and  disaster,  the  destruction  of  domestic 
and  social  order,  the  degradation,  the  abject  slavery,  of  mind  and 
soul. 

Quinet  was  one  of  the  proscribed  in  1851,  and  spent  nineteen  years 
in  exile,  mainly  in  Brussels,  but  occasionally  in  Switzerland.  He 
returned  to  France  after  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty  in  1871, 
and  worked  courageously  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic.  He 
died  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  March,  in  1875. 

Mr.  Heath's  memoir  of  this  great  thinker,  published  in  Messrs. 
Tnibner's  "English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,"  contains  a  store 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  treasures  of  which  this  meagre  outline 
conveys  no  adequate  idea.  Hie  "  life  "  is  forcibly  and  gracefully 
written,  and  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Quinet's  writings.  It  is  thoughtful,  appreciative,  and  discriminating, 
and  has  been  in  every  sense  a  labour  of  love.  In  Quinet's  pure  and 
noble  soiil  we  see  the  best  qualities  of  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and 
the  mystic,  the  grace  and  brilliance  of  the  Frenchman  combined  with 
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the  pith  and  vigour  of  the  German,  the  lofty  devotion  of  the  ideal 
Catholic  with  the  masculine  sense  and  sturdy  heroism  of  the  Protestant. 
Such  a  man  should  not  be  unknown  to  intelligent  and  thoughtful' 
Englishmen. 


C^st   asking   a   ^lessmg. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  P.  Chown. 


C( 


Then  He  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking  up  to  hea\-  n, 
He  bles8e<l  them,  and  brake,  an<l  gave  to  the  di-sciples  to  set  before  the 
mtdtitude." — Lukb  ix.  16. 


E  see  our  Lord  in  various  situations  and  exercises,  all  of 
which  are  profoundly  interesting  and  impressive.  Here 
is  one  wliich  is  not  often  noticed,  but  which  is  full  of 
instruction.  We  find  it  in  connection  with  a  miracle, 
and  it  is  the  starting-point  from  which  the  miracle 
springs ;  but  the  teaching  it  supplies  is  equally  available  for  all  our 
engagements.  '•  Whether  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Asking  a  blessing !  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
many  things  that  need  no  special  gift  or  training — ^that  may,  indeed, 
be  done  by  the  feeblest  and  lowliest,  but  the  doing  of  which  in  the 
right  spirit  shall  fill  the  poorest  life  with  peace  and  joy. 

Looking  at  this  acknowledgment  of  God  in  the  food  provided,  we 
may  well  feel  that  it  is  all  the  more  suggestive  when  we  think  of 
Him  by  whom  the  acknowledgment  is  made.  It  might  have  been 
supposed,  in  a  cursory  thought,  that  He  would  be  independent  of  any 
such  observance.  He  claimed  to  be  in  every  respect  equal  with  the 
Father — as  we  know  He  was ;  and  yet  in  this  act,  as  in  His  habit  of 
prayer.  He  delighted  to  honour  tlie  Father.  If  it  was  so  with  our 
Lord,  liow  much  more  should  it  be  so  with  His  followers. 

We  notice  that  He  performed  tliis  act  with  a  degree  of  care  and  of 
emphasis,  which  showed  that,  in  His  estimation,  it  was  no  light  or 
merely  formal  matter,  but  a  responsibility  and  a  privilege,  of  the 
sacredness  of  which  He  was  fully  conscious.    We  are  too  apt  to  use 
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the  fonn  till  it  becomes  little  more  tlian  a  form.  Let  the  Divine 
Spirit  be  sought ;  let  the  Divine  example  be  followed.  It  will  make 
the  plainest  table  as  the  table  of  the  Lord — ^the  humblest  meal  a 
means  of  grace. 

This  act  was  performed  over  what  was  deemed  by  the  disciples  as 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention.  "  Five  loaves  and  two  fishes  " — ^utterly 
insufficient  for  the  need  of  the  hour.  None  the  less  on  that  account^ 
but  so  much  the  more^  we  may  suppose,  was  the  blessing  sought ; 
while  the  miracle  which  followed  was  so  much  the  more  evident  and 
striking. 

Having  asked  the  blessing,  our  Lord  at  once  proceeded  to  act  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  His  faith  in  the  immediate  bestowment  of  it. 
"  Looking  up  to  heaven.  He  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  His 
disciples  to  set  before  the  multitude."  The  tendency  often  is  to  seek 
the  blessing,  and  then  to  await  the  event.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that 
the  privilege  of  prayer  should  be  used,  or  that  the  promised  answer  is 
to  be  contemplated.  If  the  priests  who  bore  the  ark  at  Jordan  had 
waited  on  the  bank  for  the  parting  of  the  waters,  they  might  have 
waited  in  vain ;  but  when  their  feet  were  dipped  in  the  water,  then 
the  pathway  was  opened.  Let  not  the  expectation  of  God's  blessing 
supersede  action,  but  let  us  so  trust  in  the  promise  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  act  with  promptitude  and  without  misgiving ;  and  them  that 
thus  honour  Qod,  God  will  honour. 

This  faith  was  abundantly  justified  in  the  case  before  us.  The 
supply  was  found  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  whole  multitude,  and 
"  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  five  thousand  men,  besides  women 
and  children."  The  disciples  might  have  exhausted  their  means,  and 
"  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  "  would  not  have  sufficed  for  every 
•one  to  "  have  a  little."  But  when  the  blessing  had  been  poured  upon 
that  which  was  counted  as  nothing, "  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled." 

This  abundant  blessing  was  secured  without  cost  or  labour  either 
to  the  disciples  themselves  or  to  the  Master ;  but  it  was  only  to  be 
enjoyed  in  connection  with  frugality  and  carefulness.  The  command 
was,  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost." 

"  Waste  not,  want  not,"  is  a  proverb  in  full  accord  with  Gospel 
teaching.  The  prodigal  yielded  to  the  one,  and  soon  suffered  fix)m 
the  other;  and  so  it  must  ever  be.  Even  with  the  blessings  of  Divine 
grace,  it  is  the  man  who  knows  them  best  who  will  be  most  conscious 
of  their  value  and  sacredness,  and  who  will  seek  to  turn  them  to  the 
best  account. 
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The  result  was,  not  merely  that  the  disciples  had  distributed  the 
meal  to  the  multitude,  but  that  they  also  received  a  larger  portion 
than  was  in  their  hands  before  the  miracle  was  wrought.  A 
wondrous  illustration  of  the  power  and  adequacy  of  the  blessing 
which  tlie  Master  had  asked ;  an  illustration,  too,  of  the  ricliness  of 
the  blessing  which  shall  be  for  those  for  whom  it  is  sought  to-day. 

We  notice  this  acknowledgment  of  God  as  not  at  all  accidental 
or  exceptional.  The  same  thing  was  seen  in  our  Lord's  whole  life, 
and  was  the  expression  of  haUtual  filial  dependence,  confidence,  and 
gratitude.  How  freely  He  must  have  indulged  it  in  tlie  hours  and 
nights  of  solitude  and  prayer,  when  His  fellowship  with  the  Father 
was  such  as  mere  man  can  never  know!  It  was  so  at  all  times  with 
Him.  Did  He  say,  "  Now  is  My  soul  troubled  "  ?  Wliat  followed  ? 
"  Father,  glorify  Thy  name."  Was  He  about  to  call  Lazarus  from 
the  tomb  ?  * "  Jesus  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  said,  Father,  I  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  Me."  Was  the  end  drawing  nigh  ? 
He  "lifted  up  His  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said.  Father,  the  hour  is 
come.  .  .  .  And  now,  0  Father,  glorify  Thou  Me."  Did  the 
reproaches  and  execrations  of  the  multitude  rise  up  round  Him  on 
the  Cross  ?  He  said,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  How  peculiarly  suggestive  it  is  to  notice  how  this  filial 
feeling  runs,  like  a  golden  thread,  through  all  our  Lord's  utterances, 
from  the  early  days  of  Nazareth  to  the  final  scene.  As  with  Him, 
so  should  it  be  with  His  followers.  They  should  think  of  God,  not 
alone  as  God  in  His  Divine  majesty  and  glory,  but  as  "  the  Father," 
in  whom  the  feeblest  may  confide  and  the  unworthiest  may  rejoice. 
We  know  that  it  may  be  so,  for  "  the  Spirit  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and,  if  children,  then  heirs, 
heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  The  Lord  Himself  puts 
the  word  into  the  mouth  of  His  disciples,  as  He  says:  "Your 
heavenly  FcUher  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things." 
And  again:  "It  is  your  Father^s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom."  And  again :  "  I  ascend  unto  My  FcUher  and  your  Father" 
This  is  what  we  feel  in  some  of  our  sweetest  songs. 

My  God,  my  FaHier,  while  I  stray . 
Far  from  my  home  on  life's  rough  way, 
0  teach  me  from  my  heart  to  say, 

Thy  will  be  done  ! 
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And  this^  that  has  comforted  and  blessed  so  many : — 

FatheTf  whatever  of  earthly  bliss 

Thy  Bovereign  will  denies, 
Accepted  at  Thy  tlirone  of  grace, 

Let  this  petition  rise  : — 

Give  me  a  calm,  a  tliankful  heart, 

From  every  murmur  free  ; 
The  blessings  of  Thy  grace  impart. 

And  let  me  live  to  Thee. 

Let  the  sweet  hope  that  Tliou  art  mine, 

My  life  and  death  attend  ; 
Tliy  presence  through  my  journey  shine, 

And  cro^ii  my  journey's  end." 

The  example  of  our  Lord  shows  us  that  this  acknowledgment  of 
God  should  be  observed  in  connection  with  the  loiyliest  matters. 
What  could  be  lowlier  than  these  loaves  and  fishes,  especially  under 
such  circumstances  ?  But  "  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
store  "  is  an  ancient  and  precious  promise ;  and,  however  small  the 
*'  basket "  or  scanty  the  "  store,"  the  "  blessing  "  shall  make  it  rich 
and  abundant.  Let  nothing  be  numbered  among  your  possessions 
upon  wliich  you  Tnay  not  ask  God's  blessing ;  nothing  on  which  you 
Tnay,  but  do  not ;  and  nothing  on  which  you  do,  but  without  the  con- 
fidence and  fervour  in  the  absence  of  which  the  blessing  may  not  be 
looked  for.  Seek  it  on  all  things  on  which  it  may  be  legitimately 
sought.  David's  advice  to  Solomon,  in  the  following  of  which  he  was 
prospered,  was :  **  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  path." 

The  blessing  shall  be  given ;  for  the  whole  testimony  of  the  Divine 
Word  assures  us  of  this.  Look  carefully  into  its  pages,  and  you  will 
be  struck  with  the  extent  to  which  "  blessed  "  and  *'  blessing "  and 
kindred  words  abound.  Once  given,  too,  the  joy  of  it  shall  be  con- 
tinued. Balaam  may  be  willing  to  curse  whom  God  has  blessed ;  but 
it  cannot  be,  and  Balaam  himself  has  to  confess  it.  "  Surely  there  is 
no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel ;  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob  and  of  Israel. 
What  hath  God  wrought ! " 
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OT  unfrequently  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  morning  of 
which  was  so  agreeably  and  profitably  spent  at  Mr. 
v^MiCi.  Dickie's,  with  his  intelligent  family  and  numerous  guests, 
r  ^  was  passed  at  the  hospitable  board  of  Mr.  Alexander, 
^  senior  deacon  of  Mr.  Watson's  church — ^the  father  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  whose  fame  as  a  preacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  critic  is 
as  well  known  and  appreciated  south  as  north  of  the  Tweed.  Tall, 
stalwart,  manly^  intelligent,  frank,  and  genial,  he  was  to  me  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  deacon.  His  looks  and  manners  quite  impressed  one  with 
the  notion  that  he  cotUd  support  his  pastor.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  them  standing  side  by  side.  The  one,  spare,  active,  and  quick  ; 
the  other,  solid,  deliberate,  yet  animated  and  cheerful,  suggested  the 
idea  that  pastor  and  deacon  were,  like  some  colours,  admirable  canir' 
pkments  to  each  other.  They  were,  each  in  his  own  way,  remarkable 
men ;  and  one  does  not  often  see  so  harmonious  a  blending  of  very 
opposite  qualities.  Their  decease  caused  a  blank  which  has  not  yet 
been  filled  up. 

It  was  often  to  me  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that,  during  my  visits 
to  the  "Modem  Athens,"  I  could  not  attend  any  of  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  university  by  its  most  distinguished  professors. 
Bntonone  occasion  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would,  and  the 
effort  was  successful.  A  friend  very  kindly  took  me  into  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  class-room.  The  effects  of  a  recent  attack  of  paralysis  had 
then  nearly  passed  away,  though  his  enunciation  was  somewhat  indis- 
tinct. It  was  at  first  a  great  disappointment  to  me  that  he  did  not  lecture 
on  this  morning,  as  I  had  hoped.  It  was  the  weekly  examination  of  the 
students  in  lectures  already  given,  and  was  sufficiently  interesting 
to  compensate  one  for  the  loss  of  the  usual  prelection.  His  fine 
intellect  flashed  out  now  and  then.  The  students,  too,  were  quite  on 
the  qui  vive,  and  manifestly  brisk  and  intelligent  Sir  William 
of  course,  was  seated  during  this  exercise,  so  that  I  had,  unfortunately, 
DO  foil  view  of  his  person.  But  what  a  noble  head  he  had !  Just  such 
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a  head  as  a  Greek  sculptor  would  carve  to  represent  an  intellect  of 
tlie  highest  order.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Bajmes,  son  of  the  late  Bev. 
J.  Baynes,  of  Wellingten,  now  an  eminent  professor  in  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  was  his  favourite  pupil,  and  used  to  assist  him 
occasionally  in  reading  his  lectures.  The  correctness  of  Sir  William's 
opinion  of  Mr.  Baynes  was  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  the  hope 
that  the  pupil  would  succeed  his  illustrious  master.  But  though 
that  hope  was  not  realised — ^for  Scotch  corporations  are  uncommonly 
chary  of  appointing  Englishmen  to  professorships  in  their  universities- 
yet  that  it  ought  to  have  been  is  clear  from  the  high  position  whicli 
that  gentleman  now  occupies  in  St.  Andrews,  and  from  his  being 
chosen  to  edit  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "—a 
duty  which  no  one  but  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  most 
extensive  acquirements  could  adequately  perform. 

Prom  Sir  William  Hamilton's  class  I  passed  into  that  of  Professor 
Wilson.  Tlie  benches  were  crowded  by  ardent  young  men,  who  were 
waiting,  in  evident  excitement  and  eager  expectation,  the  entrance  of 
their  teacher.  The  door  opened  and  in  came  a  tall,  muscular,  robust, 
and  most  striking  looking  person,  who  did  not  exactly  v:aXk  up  to  his 
desk,  but,  as  it  were,  rolltd  along  in  a  half-rollicking,  half-Btately  stride, 
and  took  his  seat.  How  energetically  the  laddies  cheered  him !  Their 
greeting  was  loud  and  tumultuous ;  but  it  was  clearly  the  expression  of 
a  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  They  were  evidently  proud  of  their 
Professor. 

When  the  applause  had  died  away,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a 
bundle  of  loose  papers,  on  which  some  notes  were  scribbled.  Many  of 
these  papers  seemed  to  be  old  used-up  envelopes.  I  saw  no  signs  of 
a  regularly  written  MS.,  and  many  parta  of  the  lecture  were 
extemporaneous.  Very  little  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  papers  before  him,  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  slight 
confusion,  as  if  he  had  taken  up  the  wrong  scrap.  He  cast  his  eyes 
around  his  class,  and  seemed  to  recc^nise  many  of  the  young  men  in  it ; 
and  the  look  was  most  expressive  and  kindly.  But  what  an  eagle 
glance  it  was  1  His  long  sandy  hair  fell  in  rich  luxwdanQe  over  his 
massive  slioulders.  His  broad,  deep  shirt  ooUar  was  folded  down  over 
his  noble  neck.  His  gown  jwas  all  thO'  worse  for  wear,,  and  his  whole 
costume  had  seea  good  service^  He  pres^ted  a  most  striking  figuxe, 
and  my  vivid  impressions  of  it  were  renewediwihenti  sxw^  aome.years 
after,  ^e  admixabie  portrait  of  him  in  the  ScoHisfa  EadiiUtii 
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Professor  Wilson  had  little  of  the  stately  bearing,  or  of  the  lofty, 
commandiiig  intellectual  mtgesty,  of  Sir  Williain  Hamilton.  Bat  he 
was  more  animated,  more  penetrating,  more  acute,  more  qiuck,  more 
yiyid,  more  intense.  In  some  respects  he  was  the  more  striking 
looking  person  of  the  two,  his  costume,  no  doubt^  adding  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  contrast  between  them. 

'  The  lecture  began.  Sometimes,  when  excited,  he  stood  up — and 
this  happened  several  times.  Once,  I  remember,  he  folded  his  arms, 
turned  half  round,  and  ga^ed  out  of  a  little  side  window.  For  a  few 
moments  he  seemed  lost,  as  in  a  dream,  or  absorbed  in  some  mental 
vision.  Every  sound  was  hushed.  Perfect  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  room;  and  we  waited  with  intense  excitement  until  he  spoke 
again.  I  wondered  tlien,  and  I  wonder  now,  what  he  was  thinking^ 
of  during  those  few  moments  of  death*like  stillness.  There  was  no> 
fire  in  his  eyes.  They  seemed  to  be  looking  inwards,  and  were  dimmed 
and  glazed,  rather  than  piercing.  It  was  no  piece  of  acting  on  his- 
part.  He  was  wholly  above  that  sort  of  thing.  But  if  it  had  been 
acting,  it  could  not  be  more  perfect  in  execution ;  whatever  it  was,  it 
was  most  impressive,  and  the  effect  almost  overpowering. 

He  turned  round,  and  the  man  was  in  an  instant  another 
beii^.  His  eyes  shone  out  again  with  their  wonted  lustre ;  and  the- 
person,  lately  so  calm  and  still,  became  instinct  with  animation  and 
life.  As  if  he  had  gathered  up  new  energy  by  this  temporary  respite^ 
or  had  caught  some  new  inspiration,  he  poured  out  a  stream  of 
eloquence,  now  fiery,  now  touching,  now  beautiful,  now  pathetic,, 
terminating  in  a  climax  of  great  power.  He  hastily  gathered  up  his 
papers,  and  rolled  out  of  the  room  amidst  the  deafening  plaudits  of  tho 
students,  in  which  I  heartily  joined ;  and  we  then  departed  on  our 
several  ways. 

The  lecture  was  on  Conscience.  It  had  none  of  the  gravity  of  tone 
and  consecativeness  of  illustration  and  argument  that  I  expected.  It 
came  out  in  jerks  and  bursts^  There  was  no  steady  pursuit  of  some 
well-considered  train  of  thought — ^no  calm  discussion  worthy  of  so 
serious  and  momentous  a  subject.  His  intellect  flashed  upon  it,  and 
for  a  moment  made  it  luminous.  But  the  light  did  not  shine  through- 
OQt,  and  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  If,  however,  the  lecture  wa» 
deficent  in  its  Uaching^  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  its  earnestness,  and 
admire  its  eloquence  and  power. 

Thus  a  desire  wshich  I  had  cherished  for  years  was  gratified.   I  had 
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often  longed  to  see  and  hear  the  famous  ''  Christopher  Korth."  I  had 
read,  in  my  younger  days,  those  wonderful  papers  of  his  in  EUtckroaois 
Magazine — the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianse."  To  my  youthful  imagination 
they  seemed  to  be  the  record  of  the  real  talk  of  Tickler,  Hogg,  and 
North,  who  actually  met  at  "  Ambrose's,"  at  regular  times,  for  supper. 
I  wondered  at  their  marvellous  appetites  for  oysters, "  brod  "  after 
*'  brod  "  of  which  they  consumed ;  at  their  intense  enjoyment  of  good 
living;  and  their  love  of  whisky  punch,  of  which  they  seemed  to 
consume  inordinate  quantities !  I  confess  to  some  feelings  of  regret 
when  I  found  aU  this  was  a  myth,  and  that  the  ''  Noctes  "  were  written 
in  Wilson's  study,  for  the  most  part,  by  day,  every  shutter,  however, 
being  closed,  and  the  table  covered  with  a  large  number  of  lighted 
candles  that  the  day  might  seem  to  be  night!  It  woidd  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  reason  why  such  a  genius  could  write  so  much 
more  forcibly  by  the  artificial  light  of  candles  rather  than  by  the 
purer  light  of  the  sun. 

What  wonderful  papers  they  were!  How  various  the  topics 
discussed — the  books  reviewed — the  persons  praised  or  blamed — 
the  poets  lauded  or  contemned — and  the  authors  crushed  or 
enthroned !  That  the  verdicts  pronounced  were  often  unjust  it  is 
impossible  to  deny.  That  they  were  sometimes  discriminating  and 
generous  is  equally  true.  But  the  rancour,  recklessness,  and 
unscrupulosity  which  pervaded  the  political  portions  of  these  celebrated 
papers  are  utterly  indefensible.  Nothing  can  justify  the  bitterness 
and  injustice  with  whidi  the  Reformers  were  assailed.  '^  Liberal "  and 
"  scoundrel "  seemed  almost  convertible  terms.  The  indiscriminate 
laudation  of  Toryism  in  its  worst  forms,  often  insolent,  and  occasionally 
ferocious,  and  the  truculent  treatment  of  opponents,  are  inexplicable  in 
a  man  so  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  as  Wilson.  -  The  dominant 
and  corrupt  influence  wielded  for  so  many  years  over  Scotland  by 
Lord  Melville  was,  to  a  large  extent,  the  cause  of  this  violent  and 
reckless  spirit.  Moreover,  Wilson  was  a  good  deal  spoiled  by  the 
Aatteiy  which  poured  in  upon  him  from  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions. 

At  Windermere  he  was  a  di£ferent  man.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  delight  to  any  one  to  have  enjoyed  the  firee  hospitality  of 
EUeray.  He  was  the  prime  director  of  all  sports,  into  which  he 
entered  with  the  heartiest  zest,  for  which  his  fine  animal  spirits  and 
wonderful  muscular  energy  pre-eminently  qualified  him.     He  was 
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everybody's  friend :  popular  with  persons  of  every  rank  in  life,  kind 
tc  the  poor,  and  taking  as  much  interest  in  the  amusements  of  children 
as  if  he  were  a  child  himselt  The  most  remarkable  figure  in 
Windermere  life — ^its  animating  genius,  indeed — vanished  when  he 
died. 

But  things  have  changed  since  those  days.  Happily,  Toryism  is  no 
longer  rampant  in  Scotland,  The  different  sections  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Church  are  drawing  together  more,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are 
united  in  the  resolve  to  set  religion  free  from  all  "  State  Patronage 
and  Control/*  The  election  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  Mid-Lothian — 
which  we  in  tlie  South  so  ardently  hoped  for,  and  which  all  sound 
Liberals  in  the  North  so  strenuously  helped  to  win — struck  a  blow 
at  political  intolerance  and  Church  domination  which  has  sounded 
their  knell  throughout  the  realm  1  And  it  had  a  still  wider  influence 
on  the  policy  of  the  empire  by  raising  him  to  the  position  he  so  nobly 
fills,  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  Government. 


By  J.  W.   ScHOLBnELD,  Esq.,   J.P. 


Ve^i^ 


ET  no  one  fear  that  I  am  about  to  invite  you  to  a  re-discussion 
of  the  Keligious  Censust  fair  or  unfair ;  I  have  no  wish  to 
thresh  out  straw,  but,  accepting  one  fact  as  beyond  all 
doubt — the  existence  of  an  untouched  multitude — I  desire 
to  speak,  in  this  place,  thoughts  which  have  often  pressed 
themselves  upon  me. 

How  sorrowful  an  admission  it  is,  dear  brethren,  which  we  often 
make  to  one  another  in  private — it  seems  as  though  our  church 
agencies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  reach  the  masses ;  as  though 
in  many  instances  they  only  serve  to  keep  together  in  very  happy 
and  profitable  union,  a  certain  number  of  people  of  a  certain  lunited 
social  grade,  not  rising  higher  nor  sinking  lower  than,  nor  much 
encroaching  on,  the  outside  world  I    And  yet,  is  this  the  Church  of 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Baptist  Union,  from  the  Presidential  Chair. 
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Christ,  tx)  which  has  been  committed  the  charge — "  Preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  "  ? 

Some  of  our  would-be  wise  newspaper  critics  profess  to  discriminate 
between  a  congregation  of  the  "  church  and  chapel  going  class/'  and  a 
congregation  consisting  of  those  who  are  not  used  to  attend  worship 
at  all ;  and,  however  unable  they  may  be  to  point  out  to  iis  a  more 
excellent  way,  they  ate  not  slow  to  keep  us  reminded  of  the  fieict 
that  our  present  way  has  not  reached  the  lowest  stratum. 

Let  us  review  our  position  as  to  this  matter,  and  see  if  we  may 
learn  any  lessons  from  the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  fix)m  our 
own. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  noise  is  being  made  about  the  Salvation 
Army  movement,  and  a  claim  is  very  strongly  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  Salvationists — ^"  We  have  reached  the  masses.  We  are  doing 
the  work  in  which  the  regular  churches  have  failed.  We  adapt  our 
means  to  our  end,  and  so  we  succeed  where  you  cannot."  Now  it 
becomes  me  to  speak  with  all  caution  on  this  matter.  I  have  only 
once  been  present  at  a  Salvation  Army  service,  but  I  have  had 
much  opportunity  of  seeing  the  class  whom  they  lay  hold  of,  and 
also  of  ascertaining  something  about  the  permanent  effects  of  a 
settlement  of  the  Army  in  a  neighbourhood.  On  the  authority  of  a 
not  over-friendly  officer  of  police,  a  Koman  Catholic,  I  believe,  whose 
statement  was  corroborated  by  that  of  other  oflRcers,  we  must  credit 
the  Army  in  our  own  neighbourhood  with  having  got  hold  of  some  of 
the  worst  characters ;  that  means,  of  course,  some  of  those  who  used 
to  be  most  troublesome  to  policemen ;  and  with  having  kept  them 
out  of  the  police  station  for  some  months,  and  led  them  into  a  dif- 
ferent way  of  life. 

In  my  slender  experience  of  Salvationist  meetings,  I  was  led  to 
wonder  much  by  what  force  the  change  could  have  been  accomplished ; 
and  almost  the  only  answer  I  could  find  was  this — the  force  of  a 
sympathy  which  these  men  and  women  could  hdieve  t»,  amd  cauM 
understand,  and  a  sympathy  making  direct  appeal  to  the  personalfeelings 
of  each  of  them.  Of  what  use  is  sympathy  which  is  so  expiessed  that 
the  object  of  it  does  not  understand  it  ?  You  may  say,  the  arrows 
are  aimed  low,  and  the  appeals  are  not  to  high  feelings  and  principles ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  shot  into  the  air,  and  thai  counts  for 
much.  And  again,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Army  are  credited  with 
being  men  and  women  who  will  face  danger  for  their  principles 
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and  for  the  sake  of  doing  good    This  is  a  great  point,  and  one  that 
surely  tells  with  some  of  the  roughest  of  those  they  deal  with. 

Nor  mnst  one  other  great  point  be  overlooked.  There  is  no  standard 
of  dress  at  these  services ;  the  people  go  in  working  or  in  idling  dress 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  presence  of  the  "great  unwashed"  is  plain 
enough  to  one's  senses.  Now,  without  there  being  any  rule,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  by  most  folks  that  they  most "  get  ready  "  to  go  to  ordinary 
religious  services ;  and  I  find  this  point  a  very  real  difficulty  in  my 
own  week-night  class,  when  I  cannot  persuade  the  majority  of  the 
members  to  come  without  "  cleaning  up,"  as  they  call  it,  which  means 
"dressing."  So,  you  see,  the  Army's  chances  of  laying  hold  of  the 
mnltitude  are  multiplied  by  this  one  fact,  especially  in  the  case  of 
those  men  who  work  till  seven  or  half-past  seven  o'clock,  as  carters 
do,  and  many  others. 

Another  strong  point  is  the  variety  of  their  services.  I  don't  mean 
the  renewal  of  clap-trap  advertisements,  but  the  practice  of  giving 
liberty  for  many  to  take  part  in  every  service,  and  never,  so  far  as  I 
bow,  allowing  any  one  to  indulge  in  a  fifteen  minutes'  prayer  or  a 
long  discourse,  but  keeping  all  awake  by  singing  and  shouting. 

Lastly,  in  a  rough  kind  of  way  the  people  are  looked  after ;  there  is 
not  one  pastor,  but  many ;  and  the  religious  bond  is  thus  strengthened 
indefinitely. 

Having  so  far  pointed  out  to  you  what  seem  to  be  the  strong 
points  in  this  particular  movement,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  its  defects  and  weaknesses.  And,  first  of  all,  if 
they  have,  as  they  say,  touched  the  masses,  they  have  also  laid  hold 
of  a  large  number  of  church  and  chapel  going  folks,  and  I  am  sure  that 
their  operations  have  not  made  any  easier  the  work  of  the  previously 
existing  churches.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  young  men  and 
women  of  the  working  class. 

Another  point  which  I  must  lay  stress  on  is  the  absence  of 
reverence  in  these  services.  Boys  and  girls  come  in  and  go  out 
almost  as  they  like ;  talking  and  laughing,  to  a  very  great  extent,  can 
go  on  unchecked ;  the  way  in  which  sacred  things  are  handled  is 
<levoid  of  anything  which  we  can  feel  as  reverence ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  any  one  passing  from  a  sober 
and  intelligent  service  to  such  ministrations  as  these.  I  have  the 
best  of  reasons  for  sa)dng  that  numbers  of  working  lads  and  young 

men  who  attend  these  services  regard  them  with  an  odd  mixture  of 

11* 
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amusement  and  half-sympathy,  saying  afterwards :  ''  Oh,  you  shoiild 
have  been  at  the  Army  last  night :  it  was  as  good  as  a  play ! "  and 
yet  going  to  those  services  night  after  night,  and  walking  some 
distance  to  them. 

The  third  serious  matter  is  the  lack  of  Scriptural  teaching  in 
general.  The  invitation  "  Come  to  Jesus,"  and  the  story  of  "  How 
I  was  converted,"  and  "  How  happy  I  have  been  ever  since,"  form 
the  staple  of  the  utterances;  and  the  confessions  of  very  young 
disciples  indeed  are  made  with  a  total  want  of  spiritual  modesty 
before  the  congregation.  Can  religious  life  be  long  maintained  on 
such  a  diet  without  fearful  deterioration  ? 

And  then  there  is  one  point  on  which  most  dangerous  doctrine  is 
being  set  forth  in  the  Army  services — I  mean  the  doctrine  of  holiness, 
as  they  call  it.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  sin ! "  "  The  root  of  sin 
is  destroyed  in  me,"  "  I  have  a  perfect  heart,"  are  some  of  the  phrases 
used,  and  understood  to  mean  a  sinless  perfection,  on  earth,  not 
reached  through  long  struggling  with  self  and  victory  over  daily 
temptations,  but  reached  in  a  moment  of  ecstasy,  when  the  convert 
gives  himself  up  wholly  to  Jesus.  A  professedly  evangelising  move- 
ment is  thus  dogmatic  on  a  matter  peculiarly  hard  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  most  experienced  and  careful  of  Christian  teachers. 

And  now,  why  should  such  a  compound  have  obtained  its  hold  on 
English  lower-class  life  ?  First  of  all,  because  of  the  dense  ignorance 
of  the  class  in  question,  and  the  coarseness  of  feeling  existing  tonongst 
them — a  state  of  things  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  Army  meets  by 
deliberately  descending  to  their  level,  and  so  becoming  ^'  all  things  to 
all  men  "  after  a  fashion — a  state  of  things  which  is  surely  a  matter 
for  heart-searching  before  God  by  all  who  profess  to  have  His  cause 
at  heart.  Are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  ignorance  must  be  met  by 
ignorant  men,  and  coarseness  by  coarse  and  sensational  appeaJs  t 
Are  " Hallelujah  lasses "  and  "converted  wrestlers"  and  "smiling 
Bills  "  to  be  the  chosen  evangelists  to  the  majority  of  the  English 
people  ?  And  will  it  do  for  us  to  say  in  eflfect, "  No,  we  must  leave 
you  to  do  this  work  for  these  people;  you  can,  but  we  are  too  well 
instructed  to  adopt  your  ways,  too  refined  and  educated  for  this- 
work ;  it  must  be  left  to  you  "  ?  If  so,  then  ignorance,  and  not  know- 
ledge, will  be  the  thing  for  an  earnest  Christian  to  pray  for  in 
order  that  he  may  serve  Christ  among  the  masses.  The  thought  i» 
unendurable. 
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We  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  an  unsupplied  social  want  which 
the  success  of  this  new  movement  reveals.  What  and  where  are  the 
hmt&  of  the  class  to  whom  these  services  are  so  attractive  ?  What 
does  the  word  "  home  '*  mean  to  them  ?  We  may  object  to  move- 
ments which  ignore  home-life,  and  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  but  what  if  home-life  does  not  exist  ?  What  if  such 
services  are  a  convenient  gathering-place  for  those  who  have  no  home 
to  go  to,  and  are,  at  any  rate,  better  than  a  street  comer  ?  And  we 
feel,  too,  that,  if  the  intellectual  standpoint  were  not  a  very  low  one, 
this  movement  could  not  have  made  such  headway ;  but  it  is  a  very 
low  one,  fearfully  low,  and  services  like  these  supply  quite  as  intel- 
ligent material  as  there  is  any  craving  for. 

They  meet,  however,  we  are  convinced,  one  very  deep  and  real 
need — ^that  of  fellowship  in  religious  experience.  It  is  a  universal 
need,  and  must  be  met  Men  may  not  understand  religious  experience, 
but  feel  it  they  do,  and  long  for  some  one  to  deliver  them  from  the 
condition  of  keeping  silence  while  the  fire  bums — a  condition  which 
would*hardly  find  much  relief  from  listening  to  sermons,  even  if  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  sit  and  listen  to  them,  which  they  cannot  be. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  educated  Christians  to  say,  "  Why  should  we 
faint  and  fear  to  live  alone?"  but  uneducated  ones  will  not  understand 
this,  and  so  take  their  own  ways  of  ridding  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  spiritual  solitude,  greatly  to  their  own  present  relief.  And  would 
not  many  of  us,  in  days  gone  by  at  any  rate,  have  been  devoutly 
thankful  had  some  one  whom  we  could  trust  only  broken  in  upon  our 
soul-loneliness  to  enter  into  our  feelings,  and  lighten,  by  sliaring,  our 
spiritual  burdens  and  difficulties  ? 

The  fashion  of  the  day  is  against  it.  Those  who  are  not  religious 
men  of  course  oppose  it ;  and  those  who  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
rather  dread  it,  knowing  tp  what  dangers  it  is  open.  The  minister  is 
supposed  to  be  the  proper  person  to  give  such  counsel,  but  surely  .he 
ought  to  be  a  man  of  most  remarkable  character  and  superhuman 
attainments  if  he  is  to  be  a  spiritual  counsellor  and  guide  to  the 
hundreds  of  his  flock,  let  alone  the  possibility  of  his  ever  reaching  the 
outsiders  who  do  not  come  near  him.  Happy  is  that  church  where 
devout,  warm-hearted,  and  instmcted  members  are  doing  some  of  this 
work,  and  by  real  brotherly  intercourse  making  the  union  of  church 
membership  a  communion  and  fellowship  in  spiritual  life.  Is  there 
•not  a  need  for  it  ?    We  must  not  lay  the  weight  wholly  on  our 
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miiusterial  brethren.  They  can  never  preach  their  best  unless  they 
ai!ie  in  living  intercourse  with  their  people^  and  their  poorest  sermons, 
when  this  is  the  case,  will  be  fuller  of  real  power  than  their  finest 
discourses  when  they  spring  only  from  the  isolation  of  the  study,  and 
descend  upon  their  people  from  the  elevation  of  the  pulpit  But 
Moses's  father-in-law  was  surely  not  far  wrong  when  he  gave  him 
that  counsel  boginniog  with,  ''This  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good; 
thou  wilt  surely  wear  away ; "  and  Moses  was  fully  justified  when 
he  acted  on  the  advice  and  allowed  others  to  share  the  burdens  with 
him. 

If  within  the  churches  this  spirit  were  more  rife,  then  it  would,  of 
course,  overflow  to  the  regions  beyond.  Even  if  they  will  not  come  to 
us,  what  then  ?  We  must  go  to  them.  Is  it  being  set  forth  from  our 
pulpits  as  the  plain  solemn  duty  of  Christian  men  and  women — ^to  cany 
Christ's  Gospel  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city  ?  Is  this  one  of 
the  subjects  of  prayer — ^that  the  spirit  of  evangelisation  may  be  given 
to  our  church  members  ?  We  don't  want  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets 
in  doing  this.  Let  it  begin  never  so  quietly ;  but  let  it  be  in  all  our 
churches  the  church's  work,  the  work  which  our  best  men  and  our 
most  earnest  ones  should  give  themselves  up  to.  And  let  the  prayers 
of  the  church  go  up  without  ceasing  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  them  as 
they  strive  to  do  it  I  trust  the  day  is  for  ever  gone  by  when,  in  a 
half-patroxusing  and  half-pitying  spirit,  we  shall  hear  of  a  good  sort 
of  man  who  conducts  a  mission-room  service.  I  dare  not  speak  half 
words  about  it  We  want  reconcilers ;  we  want  large-hearted  men, 
who  shall  bridge  the  gulf  between  class  and  class ;  and  the  further 
they  go  into  their  work  the  more  will  they  surely  feel  how  very  litik 
waj  one  man  can  do,  how  soon  their  own  hands  and  hearts  will  be 
full ;  and  as  they  look  out  into  the  darknpsss  their  cry  will  go  up^ 
*'  Lord,  thrust  forth  Thy  labourers  into  Thy  vineyard." 

.The  methods  must  be  endlessly  varied.  Success  will  be  reached 
through  manifold  failure,  if  at  all.  But  great  will  be  his  reward  who, 
through  the  goodness  of  God,  can  hope  that  he  has  been  the  means  of 
carrying  the  light  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  gone. 

I  rejoice  in  the  work,  although  I  never  felt  less  able  than  now  to 
prescribe  methods  for  other  people,  having,  indeed,  a  profound  distrust 
of  patent  medicines  and  ready-made  schemes. 

BreUiren,  put  on  your  hats  and  walk  down  Scotland  Boad  or 
Bevington  Bush,  if  you  can,  on  a  Saturday  night    Subtract,  if  you 
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will,  from  your  reckoning  a  large  per-centage  for  the  flock]  of  the 
Catholic  priest,  but  look  steadily  at  the  rest.  Where  did  they  come 
i'it)m  ?  Hwo  did  they  come  ?  Where  are  they  going  ?  We  are 
Christians.  What  is  our  duty  to  them  in  the  liglU  of  the  Cross  t 
What  are  the  Nonconformist  churches,  as  a  whole,  doing  amongst 
them  ?  What  are  our  own  Baptist  churches  doing  ?  Do  we  not 
need  extension  downwards — lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  still,  to 
reach  the  outcast  classes  ?  Can  it  be  done  in  any  other  way  than  by 
Mission  Churches,  the  very  aim  of  which  shall  be  to  strike  root 
downwards  that  they  may  bear  fruit  upwards  ?  The  chapel  open  on 
Sunday  and  one  week-night  is  of  no  use  for  this.  The  Mission 
Church  must  be  open  continually.  It  may  not  be  always  for  distinc- 
tively religious  service,  but  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  substitute  for 
home  in  many  cases.  There  must  be  fireedom  in  its  services.  And 
if,  in  reviewing  some  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  day,  we  cannot 
conscientiously  say,  **  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  we  can  say,  **  Go  and 
do  better" 

Our  churches  are  not,  as  a  whole,  wealthy  in  money,  but  I  believe 
they  are  wealthy  in  men.  Something  is  being  done,  but  surely  not 
enough.  Would  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  woidd  put  His  Spirit  upon  them  ! 

And  now,  as  to  the  practical  upshot  from  this  paper.  Let  us  return 
to  our  several  churches  and  ask,  each  one  of  us :  Is  our  own  church 
doing  its  duty  to  the  poorest  in  our  own  neighbourhood  ?  Is  the  duty 
of  home-evangelising  insisted  upon  and  explained  from  the  pulpit  ? 
Where  are  the  men  who  might  undertake  it  ?  And  are  we  ready  to 
support  them  in  it  by  our  prayer,  sympathy,  time,  and  money  ? 


[The  £ditor  gladly  inserts  this  pointed  and  practical  paper  on  a  most  important 
and  pressing  subject,  and  will  be  grateful  to  other  friends  for  contributions  to  iU 
farther  elucidation.] 


Spiing  Song. 


■BflBAT,  my  heart,  in  nnuon  nith  hU  things  gsj  Bnd  bright ; 
mj^m  Sparrows  twitter, 

SunbeaniB  glitter, 
Sit  not  down  in  thoughtful  mood,  far  from  the  heat  and  light. 

BaniBh  manfully  all  fear  of  whtit  lies  fiir  away  ; 

Shadows  (loi'kle. 

Wavelets  sparkle, 
Bathe  thy  weary  self  in  joy  and  gladnetm  for  to-day. 

Drive  away  from  thee  the  thought  of  the  Reductive  past ; 

In  thy  duty 

Seek  life's  duty. 
So  shalt  thou  Boon  find  peace  on  earth,  and  heavenly  rest  at  last 
L.  M.  D. 


By  the  late  Henby  N.  Bahhett. 


PART  II. 

5f  is  not  only  the  nan-ative  of  the  life  and  adventui'ea 
iimanity — there  is  the  development  of  a  mightier 
r,  a  profounder  wisdom,  a  more  indomitable  will,  in 
Bcords.     Man  is  the  great  hero ;  hut,  as  sometimes  an 
__jr  will  write  a  romance  for  the  purpose  of  exempli- 
fying Ilia  own  principles,  so  God,  the  Lord  Almighty,  reveals  His  oim 
will  and  pleasure  in  His  dealings  with  the  sons  of  men.    Whilst 
history,  therefore,  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  humanity,  it  is  the 
record   of    Providence   also.      It  is   the  deliberate   unfolding  of  a, 
supreme,  inexorable,  universal  will,  wliich  has  been  eternally  pointed 
to  some  ultimate  purpose,  and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  wliich 
it  has  ever  tended  with  awful  persistency. 

This  general  principle  has  recently  received  a  ridiculous  application. 

*  Slightly  abbreviated  from  a  provincial  magazine  for  August,  18SS. 
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A  work  was  some  time  since  published  in  America  by  a  Mr.  Eeed, 
entitled  "  The  Hand  of  God  in  History."  Shortly  aftenvards  a  gilded 
pkgiarism  of  that  work,  entitled  "  God  in  History,"  dropped  from  the 
proUfic  pen  of  Dr.  Gumming.  The  fundamental  idea  sought  to  be 
established  in  these  works  seems  to  be  this : — God  by  providence  is 
in  history ;  Christianity  is  the  truth  of  God ;  Protestantism  is  the 
truth  of  Christianity ;  therefore  God,  by  providence,  in  history  asserts 
His  regard  for  Protestantism,  and  so  overrules  events,  and  has  so 
organised  nature,  tliat  the  Protestant  religion  must  ultimately  become 
the  universal  faith.  As  an  illustration  of  this  idea,  we  will  quote  a 
single  sentence  from  Mr.  Eeed*s  work.  He  says  (p.  41) : — "  Coal, 
hke  the  English  language,  is  Protestant ;  like  freedom,  general  intelli- 
gence, or  piety,  coal  is  Protestant.  In  vain  do  you  search  the 
world  over  to  find  any  considerable  deposit  of  this  agent  except 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  the  Protestant  religion  is 
professed."  Now,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  same  arguments  would 
not  apply  to  some  unpleasant  insects ;  yet  we  have  no  supposition 
that  Mr.  Eeed  is  anxious  to  include  these  among  his  Protestant 
brethren.  As  to  coal  being  Protestant,  we  do  not  see  that,  even  if  it 
be  a  fact,  it  affects  in  the  slightest  degree  your  coal  markets.  It  does 
not  make  the  article  cheaper.  It  does  not  facilitate  our  mining 
operations.  It  is  no  guarantee  against  accidents  in  the  pit.  If 
Protestants  were  intending  to  turn  universal  persecutors,  and  were 
about  to  bring  all  Catholics  to  the  stake,  it  might  be  some  consolation 
to  them  to  know  that  coal  was  a  truly  Protestant  article,  and  might 
be  fitly  used  in  the  conflagration.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  but  regard 
this  argument  for  the  truth  of  Protestantism  to  be,  like  coal,  a  very 
black  and  brittle  affair,  and  destined  to  end  in  smoke. 

Of  course,  if  history  be  the  unfolding  of  the  mind  of  God,  it  is  the 
unfolding  of  truth,  for  God  is  Truth.  Of  course,  also,  we  believe  that 
our  creed  is  the  embodiment  of  truth,  and  that  therefore  the  records 
of  history  are  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  our  creed.  But  what 
are  we  to  do  with  our  opponents  on  such  a  question  ?  If  we  tell  them 
to  go  and  study  history,  they  may  retort  and  say :  "  We  have  studied 
history  as  well  as  you,  and  we  find  that,  according  to  our  reading  of 
history,  we  are  right  and  you  are  wrong."  It  is  easy  to  boast  about 
the  favour  shown  to  our  views  by  Providence,  but  it  requires  a  deeper 
insight  than  ours  into  the  reasons  of  things  to  assert  with  certainty 
that  what  we  believe  is  the  whole  or  the  pure  truth  of  God.    What, 
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then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  ?  This^  that  God's  truth  and 
man's  opinion  may  be  very  different  things ;  that  it  is  a  noble  and 
most  edifying  principle  that  6od'3  truth  is  being  silently  unfolded 
and  established  in  history ;  but  that  the  particular  opinions  of  men 
are  as  silently  modified,  reformed,  and  purified.  Human  systems 
grow  and  flourish  and  decay,  but  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for 
ever." 

This  idea  of  God  in  history  is  at  once  grand  and  appalling.  That 
great  Being,  at  whose  word  the  heavens  and  the  earth  sprang  forth, 
who  looks  from  every  star,  who  breathes  in  every  wind,  who  smiles 
in  every  calm,  and  who  moves  in  every  storm,  lives  in  the  life  of  the 
world  He  is  present  in  every  crisis ;  He  is  active  in  every  agita- 
tion ;  He  rejoices  in  all  its  righteous  progress ;  He  frowns  on  all  its 
crimes;  He  weeps  over  all  its  griefs.  He  who  has  made  the 
firmament  to  blaze  with  splendour  and  the  earth  to  blush  in  beauty— 
w}io  gives  the  flowers  their  fragrance,  the  forests  their  verdure,  and 
the  fields  their  fruit ;  who  regulates  the  seasons  in  their  round  and 
directs  the  great  sun  in  its  illustrious  pilgrimage ;  at  whose  command 
the  ocean  leaps  into  "foaming  fury,"  and  at  whose  "still  small 
voice  "  there  is  a  great  calm ;  who  ordains  the  mighty  winds  to  be 
His  clarions,  and  grasps  the  lightning  as  His  sword;  who  makes  the 
thunder-cloud  His  chariot  and  the  wide  firmament  His  couch;  who 
invests  the  mountains  with  their  drowsy  dignity  and  clothes  the 
valleys  with  their  modest  fascination — this  glorious  Spibit  is  ever 
present  with  the  sons  of  men  to  conduct  them  to  purity,  love,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  There  is  design,  sanctity,  mercy  in  every  event  of 
the  world's  life,  dictated  by  more  than  a  transient  impulse,  and 
ending  in  more  than  passing  impressions.  It  becomes  us  to  read 
history  with  reverence,  for  we  have  to  4o  with  laws  that  are  immut- 
able, and  with  a  power  that  is  omnipotent.  Human  life  is  not  a 
mere  game  of  speculation,  or  a  mere  indulgence  of  the  day ;  it  is  an 
active  element  mingling  with  all  other  elements — a  practical  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  progress.  It  is  a  part  in  that  marvellous 
drama  of  which  history  is  the  record.  We  may  not  always  detect 
the  thread  of  connection.  The  law  of  development  may  sometimes 
seem  involved  and  complex.  But  there  is  development,  there  is  con- 
nection ;  and  whatever  the  details  may  be,  in  spirit  and  in  issue  the 
law  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 

History,  however,  is  vague  and  imcertain  in  its  instructions.    It  has 
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not  the  clearness  of  the  oracle.  Its  lessons  are  important,  but  hard  to 
leariL  But  this  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise;  for  the 
ambiguity  of  histoiy  adds  to,  instead  of  detracting  &om>  its  interest. 
It  gives  to  it  the  fascination  of  poetry.  As  we  read  of  the  deeds  of 
our  foiefiEithers,  we  indulge  towards  them  an  affection  and  an  esteem 
which  our  contemporaries  but  seldom  command.  The  times  in  which 
they  lived  we  fancy  must  have  been  much  more  exciting  than  our 
own.  We  have  had  our  dreams  of  the  past ;  and  we  exalt  the  actual 
histories  which  are  handed  down  to  us  to  that  ideal  standard  of  gloiy 
and  interest  which  our  dreams  have  suggested.  "The  Good  Old 
Times"  is  a  phrase  which  may  weU  be  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  when 
quoted  as  the  senseless,  sleepy^  and  selfish  watchword  of  an  almost 
extinct  political  party ;  but  those  words  are  uttered  by  every  man's 
heart — ^in  secret  and  in  silence,  if  not  in  books  or  on  the  public 
platfonn.  Who  will  calumniate  the  dead  ?  Who  does  not  gladly 
forget  the  fiulings,  and  even  the  vices,  of  a  departed  friend  ?  And 
shall  we  cruelly  remember  the  misdeeds  of  om:  good  old  mother  age  ? 
We  reverence,  it  may  be  with  a  purely  ideal  awe,  our  ancestry ;  and 
the  generations  that  preceded  us  we  honour  with  a  kindly  affection. 
''  The  Good  Old  Times"  is  the  historical  creed  of  the  imagination. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  as  investing  history  with 
a  kind  of  poetic  charm.  There  are  a  thousand  trivial  occurrences  in 
every  day's  life  of  a  nation  which  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  history. 
Only  the  remarkable  incidents  are  recorded.  Those  little  details 
which  the  historian  must  omit  are  the  very  things  which  give  the  tone 
of  dullness  to  the  present,  and  the  omission  of  which  from  the  records 
of  the  past  leaves  them  to  produce  not  only  surprise,  but  interest  also. 
Moreover,  history  does  not  consist  of  an  occasional  marvel,  eloquently 
and  elaborately  descanted  on  by  the  writer,  but  a  collection,  a 
multitude,  of  extraordinary  transactions,  each  pregnant  with  deep 
importance,  and  aU  having  some  mutual  bearing.  It  is  not  simply  an 
anecdote  or  two  accompanied  by  prolix  expatiations,  nor  a  collection 
of  independent  anecdotes,  but  a  narrative  consistently  and  naturally 
blending  marvellous  stories  together. 

We  may  thus  see  bow  it  is  that  there  should  be  so  much  scope  for 
fTijuiice  in  the  writers  of  history.  K  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired had  come  upon  the  world  with  the  emphasis  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  Decalogue,  no  historian  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt  a 
perversion,  and  few  would  be  obtuse  enough  to  misunderstand.    A& 
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it  is,  almost  any  view  may  be  adopted  without  its  inaccuracy  being 
readily  observed.  And  if  the  meaning  of  a  fact  would  be  patent  to 
those  acquainted  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  prejudicial  to  the 
designs  of  the  author,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  suppress  it,  or  to  invent  a 
story  which  shall  counteract  its  influence.  Wliat  are  the  great  mass  of 
the  histories  we  possess  but  the  ex  parte  statements  of  prejudiced  men? 
An  excessive  tenacity  of  private  opinions  is  likely  to  be  felt  more  by 
the  historian  than  by  any  other  person.  His  writings  relate  to 
character  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  to  facts ;  for  actions  are  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  men  who  perfonned  them.  So  that  all  history  is 
more  or  less  biographical.  The  historian,  then,  has  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  character  he  has  to  describe.  He  wishes  to  make  it  as  uniform 
as  possible.  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  matter,  he  is  influenced 
by  the  principles  his  hero  held,  and  the  institutions  he  supported.  If 
they  were  his  own,  that  is  a  great  deal  in  the  man's  favour.  It  creates 
a  prejudice  on  his  behalf  at  once.  That  prejudice  exaggerates  eveiy 
good  quality,  and  modifies  every  bad  one ;  and  by  the  time  the  his- 
torian is  prepared  to  give  his. verdict,  he  has  made  the  subject  of  it 
just  what  he  would  have  liim  to  be,  and  very  likely  unmade  him  from 
what  he  actually  was. 

Take,  as  a  case  In  point,  the  Commonwealth  age.  That,  all  must 
admit,  was  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  experience  of 
England.  Whether  we  consider  the  principles  which  were  then  so 
earnestly  fought  for,  or  the  conflicts  which  agitated  the  nation,  or  the 
great  men  by  whom  those  conflicts  were  conducted,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  experiments  then  made  were  such  as  would  afford 
counsel,  caution,  or  encouragement  to  earnest  politicians  in  all  future 
ages.  Whatever  may  be  our  prejudices  as  to  ^A^  great  man  of  that 
marvellous  time — Oliver  Cromwell — of  this  we  must  be  certam,  he 
was  a  representative  man.  He  stands  out  a  monument  of  something 
wonderful  and  momentous. 

But  how  are  we  to  judge  what  Oliver  Cromwell  was  ?  If  we 
read  only  one  historian  of  that  period,  we  shall  certainly  have 
but  a  partial  view  of  his  character;  if  we  read  them  all,  we 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  decision.  David  Hume,  for 
instance,  who  sneered  at  all  the  professions  of  devotion  to  God, 
sorrow  for  sin,  faith  in  Christ,  and  hope  of  heaven  as  the  imbecile 
babblings  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  saw  in  Cromwell  all  these 
things ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  alter  his  creed  just  to  give 
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the  "  Usurper  "  a  little  praise.  So  he  denied  him  even  the  credit  of 
sincerity !  The  Protector  was  a  religious  man,  therefore  he  was  a 
hypocrite ;  he  was  an  earnest  man,  therefore  he  was  a  fanatic !  Now 
you  go  to  the  study  of  the  Cromwellian  age  with  that  feeling,  and  you 
rise  from  it  with  that  feeling  deepened ;  and  do  you  not  perceive  how 
it  will  affect  your  decisions  on  the  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and 
political  controversies  of  the  present  day  ?  Again,  Thomas  Carlyle  ia 
a  man  who  has  lived  amongst  the  rocks  and  caves  of  the  earth.  He 
has  slept  with  lions  in  the  wilderness,  and  danced  to  the  wild  music 
of  the  storm.  He  admires  the  extraordinary,  the  craggy,  the  terrible, 
the  heroic.  Oliver  was  no  dandy.  He  had  never  been  trained  to  sell 
pretty  ribbons  at  a  penny  a  yard,  much  less  to  wear  them.  He  was 
one  of  those  lions  that  Carlyle  would  like  to  play  with,  and  so  Carlyle 
has  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of  putting  him  among  the  world's 
great  heroes !  D'Aubign^  has  taken  him  from  the  heroes,  and,  we 
were  going  to  say,  made  him  a  "  saint,"  though  that  would  hardly  do 
to  say  of  the  great  historian  of  the  Beformation.  Hence  he  says  in 
the  preface  to  his  work  that  "  no  book  can  treat  worthily  of  the  great 
Oliver  if  the  ProUsiant  interest  does  not  hold  the  foremost  place  in  it.*' 
I  do  not  mention  these  differences  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
any  scorn  upon  historical  writers,  or  any  contempt  upon  history.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  author  of  tliis  kind  of  literature 
occupies  a  most  difficult  and  responsible  position,  the  circumstances 
and  associations  of  which,  instead  of  alleviating  the  difficulties  or 
diminishing  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  liable,  rather  aggravate  and 
augment  them.  He  requires  a  combination  of  opposite  qualities, 
none  of  which  must  be  indulged  to  an  extreme,  or  his  mind  will  be 
iQvolved  in  misapprehension  and  his  labour  in  mistake.  For 
example,  none  would  contend  that  he  should  be  without  principles. 
He  is  not  to  merge  his  responsibilities  as  a  teacher  in  his  duties  as  a 
chronicler.  He  cannot  himself  learn  from  history  without  settled 
convictions  of  his  own.  And  yet  history  must  not  be  sacrificed  to 
these.  In  being  a  principled  man,  he  must  not  cease  to  be  a  man  of 
integrity.  Else  his  principle  becomes  prejudice,  and,  instead  of  being 
an  historian,  he  will  become  a  mere  reckless  party-advocate  or  special 
pleader.  Again,  he  must  be  a  man  of  prudence  and  sagacity.  He 
has  to  make  a  selection  of  incidents,  and  these  must  be  appropriate, 
or  he  will  malign  the  dead  and  insult  the  living.  But  his  prudence 
must  not  degenerate  into  timidity.     He  must  not  abandon  his 
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independence  as  a  judge  in  order  to  maintain  his  freedom  from  fault 
as    a  witness,  or    his   narrative    will   be  disfigured    by  insulting 
explanations,  and  burdened    with  a    multiplicity  of   unnecessary 
details,  and  history,  instead  of  being  a  dignified  and  instructive 
teacher,    will     be     a     babbling,    petty,    mischief-breeding    gossip. 
Again,    he    should    be    imaginative.      He    should    bring    to    his 
assistance    the    flowers    of    the  garden  as  well  as  the  fruits    of 
the  field.    The  sparkle  of  wit,  the  flow  of  humour,  the  refreshing 
reliefs  of  fancy,  and  the  pleasant  aids  of  illustration  should  be 
blended  with  the  sober  statement  of  facts  and  the  profound  analysis 
of  character.    And  yet  this  imaginativeness  must  never  be  allowed  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  propriety.    Fancy  must  not  usurp  the  throne 
of  judgment.    He  may  be  gay,  but  never  trifling.    Else  he  will  not 
be  a  true  historian,  and  must  content  himself  with  the  humble  repu- 
tation of  a  punster,  or  of  a  dabbling  novelist.    So  that  he  has  to  be 
principled,  prudent,  and  imaginative,  but  must  not  be  bigoted,  timid, 
or  fanciful    His  principle,  though  strong  and  reverential,  must  never 
destroy  his  candour ;  his  prudence  must  not  be  allowed  to  overthrow 
his  independence;  and  his  imagination  must  not  be  permitted  to 
pervert  the  decisions  of  his  reason.    He  has  to  analyse  with  the 
caution  and  the  confidence  of  a  critic,  to  observe  with  the  sagacity 
and  impartiality  of  a  philosopher,  to  exemplify  the  sensitive  feeling 
of  a  poet,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  the  conscientiousness  of 
a  man  of  God. 

These  qualities  are  as  necessary  to  the  reader  as  they  are  to  the 
writer  of  history.  We  are  too  prone  to  forget  this.  History  is 
solemn ;  and  we  should  be  devout  when  we  hear  its  voice.  It  has  a 
word  for  each  one  of  us,  to  which  we  should  pay  careful  and  reverent 
attention.  There  is  scarcely  a  course  of  conduct  open  to  us  in  any 
capacity  upon  which  it  does  not  pronounce  a  judgment.  It  illustrates 
policy  of  every  hue.  There  is  scarcely  an  artifice  the  result  of  which 
it  does  not  reveaL  It  unmasks  hypocrisy.  It  strips  flippancy  and 
pride  of  their  meretricious  trappings.  It  explodes  every  shauL  It 
depicts  the  horrors  and  echoes  the  curse  of  all  injustice,  despotism, 
imposition,  and  fraud.  If  our  aspirations  are  after  a  high  morality 
and  a  useful  benevolence,  it  points  us  to  its  noblest  and  most  honoured 
characters,  and  thus  vivifies  our  emulation.  If  an  ungodly  ambition 
actuates  us,  it  says,  '^S&vo  art  the  migMy  fallen  P* 

History  can  never  be  understood  without  a  deep  and  ever-active 
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sympathy  with  those  who  are  its  subjects.  Their  circumstances, 
temptations,  natural  disposition,  and  education  should  be  taken  into 
account  Cynicism  is  out  of  place  in  these  studies.  The  misanthrop- 
ist can  find  no  good  in  anybody  because  he  has  no  sweetness  in  his 
own  heart.  The  critic  can  always  discover  faults ;  or  if  his  passion 
for  criticism  be  stronger  than  hi^  love  of  fairness,  he  can  make  faults 
where  he  cannot  find  them.  We  admit  that  the  great  historical 
personages  were  fallible,  frail,  and  imperfect  men;  but  they  were 
heroes  nevertheless,  and  their  frailties  establish  their  brotherhood 
with  us.  See  them  in  their  grandeur ;  and  do  not  say,  because  clouds 
passed  over  their  life,  that  there  is  no  real  glory  in  their  fame.  Judge 
them  as  you  would  be  judged.  You  are  peevish:  but  you  are 
ingenious.    You  are  passionate :  but  you  are  sincere  and  true. 

And  we  should  read  for  the  future.  We  may  personify  history, 
not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a  prophet ;  and  his  face,  thougli  he 
is  fresh  from  the  desert,  is  bright  with  animation,  whilst  hope  sits 
enthroned  on  his  brow.  The  records  of  history  are  the  annals  of 
progress  ;  and  as  we  read  them,  and  learn  from  them  how  superior 
the  present  is  to  the  past,  we  may  with  a  perfectly  rational  confidence 
believe  that  the  future  will,  in  the  same  ratio,  be  better  than  the 
present.  For  the  book  of  history  is  an  endless  volume  that  can  never 
be  entirely  written  or  entirely  read.  It  is  the  depository  of  records 
that  multiply  for  ever.  The  human  race  never  reaches  its  goal. 
There  is  no  finality  in  its  knowledge,  no  fatigue  in  its  energies, 
no  limit  to  its  capacities,  no  end  to  its  development.  History,  thus 
far,  has  been  one  long,  living  proof  of  this.  And  in  the  hope  of 
progress  lies  the  spirit  of  duty.  Believe  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  you  will  be  all  the  stronger  for 
present  responsibilities.  Cheerfulness,  awe,  and  resolution  will  be 
quickened  within  you. 
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(CoTtiinued  from  p.  40.) 


13.    The  Necessity  of  Smtow. 
RE  cold  and  snow  of  winter  are  as  essential  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  some  forma  of  vegetable  life  as  the  sunshine 
and  warratli  of  summer.    There  are  many  plants  which, 
instead  of  flowering  if  it  were  always  aiimmer,  would  die. 
So  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  proportion  of  trial  and 
sorrow  ai-e  necessarj'  to  the  gro'wth  and  perfection  of  some  Cliristian 
graces.     We  should  miss  many  of  the  finer  traits  of  spiritual  charac- 
ter if  we  were  left  without  the  modifying  and  mellowing  influences  of 
atlversity  and  trouble. 

14.    Tht  Ammitaiintf  Power  of  CJiriat. 

As  the  flower-bulb,  itself  without  any  beauty,  is  drawn  upwards  by 

the  luinistrj'  of  the  sun  until  tlie  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flower 
unfold  and  appear  in  some  of  the  richest  colours  of  the  light,  so  oui 
souls,  encrusted  with  selfishness  and  worldliness,  when  brought  under 
the  power  of  Christ  grow  np  into  His  image,  and  reflect  upon  the 
world  the  lovely  features  of  His  gracious  chai-acter. 

15.  The  Predousnas  of  Prayer. 
Eeautiful  is  an  island  in  the  ocean,  fragrant  with  roses,  and  adorned 
with  the  myrtle,  the  palm,  and  the  cedar,  to  the  eye  of  him  who  is 
nearing  its  shores  after  a  dark,  and  tempestuous  night  at  sea !  But 
more  attractive  still  is  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  to  the  storm- 
tossed  voyager  on  the  ocean  of  life.  Fair  is  the  oasis  in  the  burning, 
sandy  desert,  with  its  crystal  springs,  its  verdant  foliage,  and  its 
cooling  groves,  to  the  parched  and  wearied  traveller  across  the 
exhausting  wilderness !  But  more  welcome  attU  is  the  mercy-aeat  to 
the  Christian  pilgrfan  amid  all  the  hardship  and  the  dreariness  of  the 
way  he  has  to  take.  The  preciousness  of  prayer  to  ths  tired  and 
weary  heart  none  can  measure  and  none  can  express,  but  those  who 
have  themselves  felt  it 
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10.  Tlie  Coldness  of  mere  Morality. 

The  morality  of  some  people  reminds  me  of  tlie  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutlaud  by  Sir  Francis  Grant  The  painter  has  given  such 
minute  attention  to  the  costume  of  the  Duke  that  the  head,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  main  feature  of  the  picture,  and  from  which 
ought  to  have  shone  out  the  mind  and  the  heart,  is  quite  a  subordinate 
matter,  and  the  picture  would  not  have  been  injured  much,  as  a  work 
of  art,  if  it  had  been  omitted  altogether.  Some  people  spend  immense 
pains  on  the  drapery  of  their  life,  treating  as  a  mere  accident  that 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  first  importance.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  their  mordity  is  cold  and  unattractive;  it  has  no 
warmth  in  it,  because  it  is  simply  an  external  thing,  untouched  and 
unfed  by  the  living  forces  of  a  pure  and  loving  heart 

17.  Secret  Christians. 

There  are  a  few  people  in  Bussia  who  have  set  up  a  new  religion 
which  is  to  be  professed  in  secret  and  to  have  no  nama  Many  modem 
Christian  professors  might  very  fittingly  belong  to  such  a  sect.  They 
are  religious,  so  they  say,  but  their  religion,  if  a  fact,  is  a  fact  only  to 
tliemselves ;  nobody  else  knows  anything  about  it ;  certainly  it  never 
shows  itself  in  the  home,  over  the  counter,  or  at  the  social  circle. 
We  may  depend  upon  it  that  wherever  true  Christian  life  exists  it 
will  be  sure  to  reveal  itself.  That  man  is  to  be  disbelieved  who  says 
that  he  is  religious,  but  whose  religion  is  never  made  manifest  in  his 
daily  deportment  and  conduct 

18.  Christ  tlie  Cliristian's  Model* 

When  an  artist  wishes  to  become  proficient  in  his  calling  and  to 
produce  works  which  the  most  critical  shall  praise  and  the  world  shall 
fiock  to  see,  he  is  careful  to  have  before  him  the  best  models,  and  no 
matter  where  those  models  are,  there  will  he  endeavour,  if  .possible,  to 
go  that  he  may  study  them.  The  Christian  has  to  work  out  in  his 
daily  life  a  fair  and  noble  result ;  he  has  to  develop  little  by  little 
tlie  majesty  and  the  grace  of  a  complete  spiritual  characteri  than 
which  there  is  nothing  in  this  beautiful  world  more  beautiful ;  and,  in 
order  to  succeed,  he  must  study  the  highest  form  of  our  humanity, 
the  most  perfect  embodiment  of  human  goodness  that  can  be  found. 
In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  have  set 
before  us  for  our  instruction  and  encouragement  a  long  catalogue  of 
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ancient  worthies ;  but  though  in  all  of  them  there  ai*e  some  points 
deserving  of  our  imitation,  yet  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  excellency 
in  perfection.  And  if  not  in  them,  much  less  can  we  expect  to  see 
such  a  thing  in  any  of  otir  fellow-meB  with  whom  we  are  accustomed 
to  mix  in  life.  But  in  Jesus  Christ  we  have  One  whom  we  can  set 
before  us  as  a  complete  Pattern,  a  perfect  Model.  In  Him  we  see  not 
only  all  virtues,  but  all  virtues  exquisitely  blended,  so  as  to  present  to 
our  view  symmetry,  harmony,  beauty,  perfection.  To  Him,  therefore, 
we  are  commanded  to  look.  We  are  to  be  "  followers  of  Him  " — that 
is,  imitators,  copyists.  We  are  to  strive  to  exemplify  in  our  personal 
life  those  comely  traits  which  we  behold  and  admire  in  Him.  We 
are  to  gaze  upon  Him  until  we  are  '*  changed  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

19.  Variety  in  Hvmwm,  Eaperience, 

In  the  physical  world  there  is  a  constant  mingling  of  light  and 
shadow.  We  cannot  have  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow  without  the 
gloom  of  the  storm-cloud.  We  cannot  gaze  upon  the  majesty  and 
brightness  of  the  fall  moon  without  knowing  that  the  dark  shadow  of 
the  earth  is  about  to  invade  its  radiant  disk,  and  again  to  effect  the 
gradual  extinction  of  its  soothing  light.  As  in  the  physical  world,  so 
is  it  in  human  life.  What  great  prosperity  ever  came  to  a  man  with- 
out its  being  attended  or  followed  by  some  adversity  ?  What  great 
joy  ever  took  possession  of  a  human  heart  without  its  being  touched 
and  tempered  by  some  degree  of  sorrow  ?  From  the.  cradle  to  the 
grave  there  are  even  in  the  brightest  lives  constantly  recurring 
alternations  of  light  and  shade,  of  gladness  and  grief. 

20.  Sombre  Travning  of  ihe  YowMf. 

Some  parents,  instead  of  encouraging,  seek  to  repress  all  hilarity 
and  joyousness  in  their  children,  and  remind  one  of  the  Kussians,  who, 
at  their  marriage  festivities,  have  a  circling  dance,  and  give  a  reward 
to  the  maiden  who,  amidst  all  that  nuptial  revelry,  has  never  spoken 
and  never  smiled. 

21*  BiskiThg  Spiritual  JETappiTiess  for  Trifles. 

A  man  is  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  going  at 
the  rate  of  several  miles  an  hour ;  he  loses  his  hat,  and  forthwith  he 
leaps  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  secure  it ;  he  falls  with  fearful 
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force  upon  the  metals,  and  is  dashed  to  death.  This  is  not  a  fiction, 
but  a  fact  recorded  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time  that  it  occurred. 
We  wonder  at  the  recklessness  of  the  man  ;  and  yet  how  many  are 
there  every  day  who  act  in  a  manner  equally  foolish  and  equally  fatal ! 
For  the  sake  of  a  mere  trifle  which  touches  only  their  outward  life, 
they  will  heedlessly  risk  the  interests  of  their  immortal  souls;  for  the 
sake  of  some  mere  temporary  gain  they  will  foolishly  jeopardise  thrtr 
eternal  welfare. 

22.  The  BemJUs  of  Life's  Stanm. 

Storms  find  out  our  weak  places,  reveal  our  vulnerable  points. 
Many  a  noble-looking  tree  whose  trunk  seems  firm  as  granite, 
whose  branches  afford  shelter  for  birds  and  cattle,  and  whose  leaves, 
in  the  tender  hues  of  spring,  the  rich  tints  of  summer,  or  the  golden 
glories  of  autumn,  are  beautiful  to  behold,  is  yet  weak  and  decay- 
ing at  the  core,  and  its  weakness  and  decay  are  unsuspected  until 
the  storm  lays  them  open  to  inspection.  So  we,  in  the  eyes  of  thosa 
about  us,  and  even  in  our  own  view,  may  appear  strong  in  our 
int^ty,  and  may  be  showing  some  attractive  points  apd  doing 
some  useful  service ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  at 
work  in  our  hearts  some  insidious  process  of  evil,  of  whose  pre- 
sence we  do  not  even  dream  until  some  storm  from  heaven 
lays  us  prostrate,  and  reveals  to  our  gaze  our  real  inward  condition. 

23.  Activity  and  Repose. 

It  is  with  the  powers  of  the  soul  as  with  the  organs  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  either  unless  there 
be  suitable  alternations  of  activity  and  repose.  The  body  that  is 
always  in  exercise  or  always  at  rest  will  speedily  be  unable  prop- 
erly to  perform  its  functions;  and  the  soul  that  is  perpetually 
active  or  perpetually  restful  will  suffer  in  a  similar  way.  The 
great  thing  to  be  seen  to,  in  order  to  maintain  our  souls  in  health 
and  soundness,  is  to  have  periods  of  repose  between  our  seasons  of 
activity — ^periods,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  draw  ourselves  away 
from  effort  and  endeavour,  and  give  up  ourselves  to  quiet  com-* 
munion  with  Gk)d,  casting  ourselves  on  His  love  that  we  may  be 
i^freshed'and  strengthened. 

B.  Wilkinson,  F.aS. 
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Bt  thb  Rsv.  Arthur  Elwin. 


EBHAPS  it  will  iitferest  you  if  I  attempt  to  describe  wbat  I  flaw  in 
a  temple  near  Hang-Chow  during  the  past  simimer. 
Time  t  Midnight.    Place :  The  Eastern  Hill  Temple. 
Truly  a  strange  scene  meets  our  gaze.    From  the  top  of  this  flight 
of  twenty  steps  we  look  upon  a  vast  crowd  gathered  in  the  temple 
court    Nearly  every  man  carries  a  lantern  ;  so  that,  although  there 
is  no  moon,  there  is  plenty  of  light    What  are  these  people  doing  in  this  temple 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?    Before  answering  this  question,  let  us  turn  round ; 
what  do  we  see  behind  us  f    We  are  on  an  elevated  platform  in  the  temple 
proper.    In  the  centre,  in  the  podticm  of  honour,  sits  an  idol,  truly  a  great  hideous 
figure.    This  has  been  brought  to  preside  over  the  ceremony  about  to  take  pkce. 
Many  servants  wait  on  hinu    He  has  secretaries  and  attendants,  executioners,  and 
many  others,  all  waiting  to  do  his  bidding.    In  case  he  shoidd  feel  the  heat,  four 
men  constantly  fan  him  all  night    This  idol  represents  the  ruler  of  the  spirit- 
world,  who  has  under  him  ministers  of  state,  mandarins  of  high  and  low  degree, 
to  cairy  out  his  wishes. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  shout  in  the  crowded  court  below.  We  see  thelaige 
entrance-gate  at  the  further  end  o£  the  court  thrown  wide  open,  and  in  walks  a 
man  representing  a  mandarin,  attended  by  his  secretaries,  executioners,  and  mes- 
sengers ;  while  over  him  is  held  a  most  beautifully  embroidered  silk  imibrellR. 
Attendants  on  either  side  cease  not  to  fan  him  with  large  feather  fans  as  he  walks 
along,  while  before  him,  in  case  he  should  be  annoyed  by  xmpleasant  smells,  walk 
attendants  swinging  brazen  censers  suspended  by  chains,  from  which  clouds  of 
incense  continually  ascend,  fumigating  the  air.  With  measured  tread  he  advances 
across  the  temple  area,  and  slowly  ascends  the  steps.  An  attendant  places  on  the 
ground  a  cushion  beautifully  worked  in  gold  and  silk,  and  upon  this  the  man- 
darin in  silence  kneels  before  the  idoL  Being  president  of  one  of  the  six  govern* 
ing  boards,  he  then  presents  his  report,  after  which  he  withdraws.  Again  there 
are  shouts,  as  one  attendant  after  another  advances  and  presents  official  caid^ 
which  are  received  and  placed  before  the  idoL  There  are  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  of  these  cards  presented,  representing  seventy-two  inferior  mandarins  of  the 
spirit-world,  who  are  not  permitted  even  to  kneel  before  his  Majesty.  The  chiefe 
of  the  six  boards  only  come  in  person  ;  their  followers  helping  to  swell  the  crowd 
waiting  in  the  eourt  below. 

By  this  time  the  crowd  is  immense^  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we  hold  our  own. 
The  runners  and  others,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  an  open  space  in  front  of  the 
idol,  have  hard  woi*k  indeed  to  fulfil  their  task.  At  last  all  is  i-eady,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  lower  regions  has  orders  to  bring  up  a  certain  evil  spirit  to  be  jud^n^^ 
to  law.    Ponderous  keys  are  committed  to  this  individual,  who,  with 
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five  or  911  awititantti,  hastens  off  to  the  place  repieBenting  Hell,  to  bring  the 
doomed  one  to  judgment.  S<Nm  unearthly  yells  rend  the  midnight  air,  intense 
excitement  prevails,  as  these  men  appear  once  more  dragging  with  them  an 
unhappy  wretch  bound  w-ith  iron  chains  to  present  him  to  the  judge.  If  it  is 
a^iked  who  it  is  that  is  treated  thus,  the  answer  is  simply  that  it  is  a  mad  person, 
truly  mail— this  is  the  only  real  thing  about  the  whole  performance.  The  mad- 
ness IB  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  evil  spirit  that  has  taken  up  its  residence  in 
this  person's  body.  This  spirit  is  now  to  be  judged,  and,  if  possible,  cast  out. 
Tndy,  the  Chinese  believe  that  a  man  may  be  possessed  by  deWla.  BioX  there  is 
silence.  The  possessed  one,  having  been  forced  on  his  knees  before  the  idol,  is 
now  being  questioned  by  those  appointed  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  long  con- 
venation  ;  many  questions  are  asked,  but  we  are  not  near  enough  to  hear  what  is 
said.  Soon  judgment  is  pronounced,  the  man  is  to  be  beaten  and  consigned  again 
to  Hell  for  a  time,  after  which  he  is  to  be  restored  to  his  friends,  who  have  paid 
from  ;^1  to  ;£5  in  order  to  have  this  cure  tried. 

The  sentence  is  received  with  shouts  by  the  multitude,  and  preparations  are  at 
once  made  to  carry  it  out  Sfx)n  all  is  ready  ;  the  man  is  lying  stretched  on  the 
stone  floor  on  lus  lace  before  the  idoL  Two  executioners  advance,  each  armed 
with  that  instrument  of  torture,  the  long  bamboo.  The  crowd  stand  back,  and 
MX)Q  not  a  sound  is  heard  in  the  still  night  air  but  Ihe  thud,  thud  of  the  bamboos 
as  they  fall  one  by  one,  not  on  the  man  lying  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  but  on  a 
stnw  figure,  dressed  like  a  man,  placed  by  hia  side. 

The  beating  over,  the  man  is  again  questioned,  and  then  ordered  to  be 
t^ken  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  The  attendtmts  dose  on  him, 
and  he  is  quickly  hurried  off  to  tliat  awful  place.  Tnily,  it  is  a  terrible 
place.  A  narrow  doorway  admits  one  into  a  long  chamber ;  there  is  no 
window,  but,  by  the  light  of  many  flaring  candles  placed  before  the  idols  who  are 
supposed  to  rule  over  this  depai'tmeut  of  the  luiseen  world,  we  see  through  the 
blinding  smoke  of  the  incense  that  is  being  offered  to  the  same  deities  small 
figures  representing  men  going  through  every  imi^ginable  toiment.  Not  pictures, 
but  figures,  of  men  and  women  suffering  every  kind  of  torment  that  man's 
ingenuity  can  suggest  Here  in  this  dreadful  place  we  see  in  succession  represen- 
tations of  men  being  sawn  asunder,  boiled  alive,  ground  to  powder,  crushed  by 
stoncii,  having  their  flesh  boilal,  biumed,  slowly  cut  away  by  large  knives  or  torn 
away  by  hooks.  We  see  people  being  pounded  in  mortarn,  thrown  on  to  spikes  ; 
—but  enough,  it  is  too  awful ;  blinded  by  tlie  smoke  of  the  incense  offered  to  the 
fiends  who  preside  over  these  ceramonies  we  rush  out,  thankfid  indeed  to  breathe 
once  more  the  pure  air.  View  this  place  at  midnight,  and  then  say  whether 
what  others  have  written  about  in  books  or  depicted  on  canvas  the  Chinese  have 
not  got  here  in  truly  terrible  life-like  representation.  To  this  place  these  poc^r 
wretches  are  hurried,  here  to  be  chained  up  and  left  alone. 

fiat  what  is  going  on  in  the  temple  ?  One  case  being  settled,  another  is  token 
in  hand.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  another  one  is  dragged  across  the 
court  and  up  the  steps  ;  this  time  it  is  a  young  man  about  twenty-two.  A  dread- 
ful scene  is  now  enacted.  The  man  refuses  to  kneel ;  the  attendants  throw  them- 
^Ives  upA  him  an{l  try  to  drag  him  down,  b]Dit  c^u^j^t  T^e  excitep^eut  increases ; 
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the  crowd  stupes  mildly  to  s&d  fro ;  in  spite  of  all  our  effoils  we  are  bome  hither 
and  thither  by  the  press.  There  is  one  calm  face,  it  is  that  of  the  pale  young 
man.  Threats  and  promises  are  alike  vain ;  to  judge  by  his  countenance,  his 
mind  seems  to  be  far  away;  he  appears  to  use  no  force,  but  they  cannot  get  him 
down.  Batted  in  their  effoits,  »*  To  Hell  with  him  ! "  is  soon  the  ciy.  They  hum- 
him  to  the  top  of  tlie  8tei)8,  but  he  Avill  go  no  farther.  One  by  one  he  »liakes  off 
his  tormentors.  He  is  nearly  fi^ee,  when  several  of  his  keepera  runh  at  him,  run 
him  down  the  stepe  acrosH  the  temple  coui't,  and  do  not  ntop  until  they  leave  tlk- 
young  man  securely  chained  in  the  Infernal  Hegions.  This  time  they  du  not 
leave  him  long.  The  summons  once  more  \h  issued.  Again  the  attendants  liury 
him  in.  Having  been  baffled  once,  they  determine  not  to  be  baffled  again.  No 
sooner  has  the  possessed  man  reached  the  tup  of  the  steps  than  down  he  fidls  on 
his  face,  doubtless  tripped  up  by  one  of  his  keepers.  While  some  hold  him  down, 
others  question  him ;  but  not  one  word  will  he  answer.  Such  obstinacy  must  bt^ 
severely  piuiished.  Tlie  idol'H  mouthpiece  sentences  him  to  be  beaten  on  the 
ankles.  Again  the  executioners  advance  ;  again  the  long  bamboos  are  produced ; 
again  the  straw  figure  is  brought  in  ;  again,  amid  death-like  silence,  the  blows  are 
heard.  But  the  beating  is  ineffectual ;  no  sound  passes  the  young  man's  lips,  and 
so  once  more  he  is  hurried  off  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came. 

While  looking  on  this  scene,  my  thoughts  wandered  off  to  other  scenes  abont 
^hich  I  had  read,  upon  which  others  had  looked  in  bygone  ages.  I  no  longer 
iiaw  the  idol  of  the  Chinese  :  there  sat  the  Roman  empei*or ;  before  him  was  a 
Christian  who  refused  to  offer  incense,  and  give  him  the  honour  due  to  God  alone. 
There  was  but  one  alternative,  and  as  the  cry,  *'  To  the  lions,  to  the  lions  !"  seemed 
to  ring  in  my  ears,  I  ctime  to  myself.  There  sat  the  idol  mode  of  painted  wood, 
on  every  side  surrr)unded  by  worshippers  bestowing  upon  it  every  kind  of  honour ; 
but  the  young  man,  who  in  spite  of  every  thi-eat  refused  to  kneel,  had  gone.  We 
have  seen  enough  ;  M'e  hurry  out  of  the  temple,  gladly  leaving  behind  ns  the 
shouting  multitude.  Pleasant  it  is  once  more  to  look  up  at  the  quiet  stars  ami 
remember  that  although  tlie  heathen  may  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vm 
thing,  yet  the  Lord  reigneth,  and  will  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

Again  we  ask.  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  The  answer  is,  that  what  we  have  sera 
may  be  called  a  Chinese  method  of  curing  mad  people.  The  nualness  being 
caused  o}  the  evil  spirit,  which  has  taken  np  its  alxxle  in  the  man's  body,  if  the 
evil  spirit  can  be  cast  out  the  man  is  cured.  Are  they  ever  cured  ?  The  people 
say  ^metimes  they  are,  but  more  often  not  All  we  can  say  is,  that  there  are  not 
many  persons  who  could  be  locked  up  for  some  hours  in  the  Infernal  Region^ 
repi'esented  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  without  going  mad,  even  if  they 
were  of  sound  mind  before  they  were  put  in  there.  These  ceremonies  last  twenty- 
nights,  every  night  being  witnessed  by  a  different  set  of  people.  The  lunatics  «k 
brought  from  places  both  far  and  near.  Sfime  idea  may  thus  be  formed  of  the 
number  who  gather  here  every  year. 

As  I  walked  to  the  place  where  I  waH  lodging,  solemn  thoughts  filleil  my  luimi. 
Never  before  had  I  seen  idolatry  like  this.  A  few  women  worshipping  in  a 
temple,  or  a  larger  crowd  gathered  together  on  some  feast-day  to  do  honour  to  an 
idol — to  this  I  was  accustomed ;  but  here  were  thousandsjof  peopk  showing  theii* 
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faith  by  their  works,  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to  do  honour  to  poor  dumb 
idols.  And  many  of  these  persons,  not  the  poorest  by  any  means,  but  men  of 
influence,  spending  Lu^e  sums  of  money  for  tlie  same  puiposc.  One  night  all  the 
expenses  %%"ere  to  be  paid  by  Wu,  the  celebrated  banker  of  Hang-Chow  and 
Shanghai,  perhaps  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  empire.  Ah  I  stood  that  night 
with  my  companion  on  the  mountain  side,  and  listened  to  the  distant  roar  of  the 
•;reat  multitude  in  the  temple  in  the  valley,  I  think  I  was  able  to  realise  more 
than  ever  before  the  greatness  of  the  work  tliat  lies  before  God's  servants  in  i\w 
*„at«it  heathen  empire  c)f  Chimi, — From  the  "  Church  Missi(rnarij  Jnielliytitcer,'' 
Marrhy  J8S2. 


^rflp0SJC&  Ittto  baptist  €|apH  at  60t^tnkrg, 


|N  the  advertisement  department  of  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine 
we  iuserte<l  an  important  circular  respecting  the  above-named  enter- 
prise. We  trust  that  our  readers  have  not  overlooked  it,  and  that 
some  of  them  may  be  able  and  willing  to  render  the  help  which  is 
greatly  needed.  Mr.  Svenson  is  still  in  England,  and  is  endeavouring  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  the  important  object  for  which  he  has  been  sent  over  to  this 
country.  We  need  not  repeat  the  details  of  the  ca.se,  or  the  arguments  by  which 
it  is  supported.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  ask  our  friends  who  have  not  con- 
tributed to  turn  again  to  the  circular,  and  to  give  to  it  their  kind  and  sympathetic 
attention.  Our  brother  writes  to  us  to  say  that  £2,000  are  needed  beyond  what 
the  friends  in  Sweden  can  raise,  and,  though  he  has  been  in  this  country  five 
months,  he  has  not  been  able  thus  far  to  collect  more  than  ;£300.  The  cose  is 
strongly  recommended  by  a  large  number  of  our  leading  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  we  hope  that  the  earnest  appeal  founded  upon  it  may  not  be  in  vain. 


^jeiriefos. 


ONBaacm :  Memoin  of  a  Diaoiple  of 

St.  Paul    By  the  Author  of  "  Philo- 

chrifitus."     London :    MacnuUan   & 

Co.    1882. 

Like  its  predecessor,  *'  Onesimus"  ia  an 

ingenious,  a  fascinating,   and,  at  the 

«ime  time,  a  disappointing  book.    It  is 

written    from    the    anti-supernatural 

ittandpoint,  and  represents  the  accounts 

of  our  Lord's  miracles  as  an  accretion — ^a 

^nes  of  unauthorised  traditions,  formed 


by  the  less  intelligent  members  of  the 
Church  in  ^tlie  latter  part  of  the  first 
century  with  the  view  of  proving  tliat 
Christ  was  the  predicted  Messiah.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  writer  is 
more  in  sympathy  with  Paulus  or  ^ith 
Strauss.  He  occasionally  agrees  with 
the  former  in  speaking  of  the  miiacles 
as  ^founded  on  facts,  but  facts  super- 
stitiously  interpreted,  and  so  as  to 
ftttiibut«  to  our  Lord  an  unreal  glory, 
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In  other  places  he  follows  Stmiiss  in 
representing  the  miracles  as  myths, 
generated  by  the  idea,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Messianic  conceptions  and 
unreasoning  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
pi-edictions  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  Christ  must  have  done 
the  things  foretold  of  Him,  and  thus 
the  records  of  the  miraculous  arose  ! 

The  writer  of  "  Onesimus  ^  has  a  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  Gospel,  and 
has  successfully  shown  that  on  this 
ground  its  claims  on  our  reverence,  ear 
faith,  and  our  obedience  are  such  as  can 
be  urged  by  no  other  religion  or  phil- 
osophy. But  he  surrenders  so  much 
to  the  demands  of  rationalistic  criticism 
as  to  leave  us  only  a  fragment  of  the 
Qospel,  and  to  divest  that  fragment  of 
the  most  powerful  plea  it  can  advance 
in  favour  of  its  Divine  and  absolute 
authority.  We  cannot  settle  the  contro- 
versy by  saying  that  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives are  the  mere  shell  of  the  truth  ; 
in  fact,  we  deny  that  position  altogether 
—they  are  a  part  of  the  truth  itself.  This 
naturalistic  hypothesis  reduces  the  life  of 
Christ  to  an  ideal — grand  and  elevated, 
no  doubt,  but  a  mere  ideal,  to  be  ap- 
proved, followed  and  obeyed  according 
to  our  subjective  state.  If  Christ  did 
not  deliver  the  discourses  attributed  to 
Him  by  the  evangelists  ;  if  He  wrought 
no  miracles  ;  if  He  did  not  actually  rise 
from  the  dead,  we  have  no  proof  that 
through  His  voice  God  Himself  has 
spoken  to  the  world,  and  that  the  hopes 
He  has  inspired  in  oar  hearts  will  be 
fulfilled. 

The  ideal  biography  of  Onesimus  is 
charmingly  narrated,  and  in  many  of 
its  salient  features  might  be  tiiie.  Onesi- 
mus was  exposefl  as  an  infant  with  his 
twin  brother  Chrestns  on  the  steps  of 
the  temple  of  Anclepius  in  Pei^g^mus  ; 


was  adopted  by  Ammiane  of  Lystra,  and 
at  her  death  was  sold  into  slaverv  of  the 
cruellest  and  most  repulsive  kind. 
He  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
Philemon  of  'Colosste  as  a  companion 
and  amanuensis.  With  him  he 
travelled  to  Antioch,  to  Jenisalem,  nnd 
to  Athens.  Philemon  was  now  a 
Christian,  and  urged  Onesimus  tx) 
adopt  his  new  faith.  But  this  could 
not  yet  be.  Onesimus  was,  indeed* 
restless  and  dissatisfied.  He  had  lost 
all  belief  in  the  gods,  and  could  find  no 
comfort  in  the  cold  abstractions  of 
StoicisHL  But  he  could  not  honestly 
accept  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
While  in  this  condition,  Pistus,  a  b«pe 
fellow,  who,  for  the  sake  of  currying 
favour  with  Philemon,  had  been 
baptized,  maliciously  accused  Onesimus 
of  theft  The  device  succeeded,  and 
Onesimus  was  condemned  to  an 
ergastulum.  Hereupon  he  made  his 
escape,  wandered  for  some  months  with 
a  begging  priest  of  Cybele,  and  plunged 
into  wild  excesses.  After  various 
adventures,  he  reached  Rome,  where 
he  met  the  Apostle  Paul  and  was  won 
over  to  the  faith  of  Christ  On  his 
I'etum  to  Colossse,  Philemon  liberated 
him,  and  he  thenceforward  laboured  in 
the  ministry.  Some  time  afterwards, 
he  went  again  to  Rome  to  see  the 
Apostle,  and  heard  from  him  ihe 
story  of  his  life,  and  an  account  of  his 
doctrinesi  and  was  with  him  np  to 
the  hour  of  his  maityidom.  He  sub- 
sequently came  to  Britain,  where  for 
seven  years  he  enjoyed  the  oompiEmion- 
ship  of  Philoohristos^  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  called  to  preside 
over  the  church  at  Benea,  and 
ultimately  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Smvma. 

The  story  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  intelleotnal  and  social  ^Ddjtion  of 
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the  apoRtolic  age.  Ito  repretientationR 
of  the  heathen  ceremonials  and  festivals, 
of  the  intellectual  nnrest  and  the  moral 
decrepitude  of  the  age,  of  the  attitude 
of  the  upper  claasee,  and  e«peciallT  of 
the  philoeopherH,  towaida  Chrifltiaiiity 
cire  as  accurate  aa  they  are  powerful 
The  author  has  put  into  an  attractive 
form  statements  and  arguments  derived 
from  such  various  writers  as  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  ^lius  Aristides,  EpictetUB, 
CcUus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Iren»us. 
If  "Onesimus"  does  not  possess  the 
freshness  and  simplicity  of  ^  Philo- 
christns,''  it  is  a  work  of  remarkable 
beauty.  The  narrative  flows  on  grace- 
fully. We  frequently  come  across 
touches  of  true  poetic  power  and  fine 
spiritual  intuition.  The  side  lights  it 
throws  on  the  apostolic  history  are  of 
considerable  worth,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  genesis  it  gives  of  the  early 
heresies  is  accurate  and  striking. 

But  how  *'  Onesimus''  can  gravely  assert 
that  it  was  not  much  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian^  i.s.,  about  A. D.  78  or 
79 — ^thatthe  churches  began  to  commit 
to  writing  the  traditions  of  the  acta  of 
the  Lord  ;  that  it  was  some  years  later 
before  Matthew's  Gospel  (the  authorship 
of  which  is  represented  as  tmcertain) 
began  to  be  read  as  a  supplement  to  the 
traditions ;  that  Christ's  walking  upon 
the  water  was  simply  the  stretching 
forth  of  His  hand  to  save  Peter  when  he 
denied  his  Master,  and  ventured  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  temptation  in  his  own 
strength,  we  own  ourselves  imable  to 
conceive.  Still  less  can  we  allow  the 
fftholous  character  of  tHe  two  earlier 
chapters  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The  pre- 
face to  that  gospel  is  too  reasonable  and 
too  philosophical  to  sanction  such  an 
idea.  The  evangelical  narratives  have 
oboQt  them  an  impress  of  reality,  a  tone 
of  absolute  truthfulness,  which  is  want- 


ing in  the  apocryplml  books.  The 
writers  of  them  are  fullv  alive  to  the 
distinction  between  allegory  and  histor>' ; 
the  critical  spirit  of  the  Roman  world 
and  the  hostilitv  of  the  Jews  would 
have  ruthlessly  exposed  any  such  pro- 
ceeding as  this  theory  supposes,  and  the 
objections  felt  to  it  by  Onesimus  him- 
self would  have  been  emphasised  by  the 
enemies  of  the  g05%]iel,  and  its  credit 
would  have  been  lost  The  beliefs  of 
the  early  Chri8tians  were  based  upon 
a  supernatural  religion.  It  is  there- 
fore a  futile  task  to  affirm  that  the 
supernatural  is  simply  the  product  of 
their  creed.  A  work  like  tliis  may  open 
men's  eyes  to  the  unique  beauty  of 
Christianity  as  a  philosophy  of  God  and 
His  relations  to  mankind,  but  it  weakens, 
and  would  ultimately  destroy,  its 
dynamic  power. 

Tha  ThxoI/OOt  of  thb  New  Testa- 
ment :  a  Handbook  for  Bible  Stu- 
dents.     By   the    Rev.    J.     J.    van 
Oosterzee,  D.D.,  Profe&sor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht.    Trans- 
lated  by    Maurice  J.   Evans,  B.A. 
Fourth  Edition.    Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton. 
This  is  not  a  new  work,  but  a  new 
edition  of  a  work  which  is  several  yean 
old.    It  may,  however,  be  new  to  many 
of  our  readers,  and  we  will  endeavour 
to  give  a  short  account  of  it 

Dr.  Goeterzee  is  a  G^man  theologian 
of  the  strictly  Evangelical  type.  He 
has  the  penetration  which  belongs  to 
the  German  mind,  and  his  learning  is 
characterised  by  the  combined  compre- 
hensiveness and  minuteness  for  which 
the  Germans  have  long  enjoyed  an 
enviable  distinction.  His  endowmentn 
and  acquisitions  are  consecrated  to  the 
momentous  work  of  expounding  and 
vindicating  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of 
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God.  He  found  the  kind  of  manual 
which  we  have  before  us  to  be  a  desi- 
deratum in  the  prosecution  of  his  calling 
as  a  university  theological  professor,  and 
the  production  of  it  has  laid  theological 
Ktudents  under  a  large  and  lasting  debt 
of  obligation.  The  ti'anslator  very 
properly  reminds  uh  that  others  may 
derive  ail  vantage  fi'om  this  emiuentlv 
uneful  work.  "Thei-e  iiw  not  a  few," 
he  I'emarks,  "among  thone  who  make 
no  claim  to  the  title  of  theological  stu- 
dents, for  whom  the  Christian  faith — 
no  less  tliaa  the  Christian  life— of  the 
first  age  will  always  1)e  a  matter  of 
supreme  im^K^rtance ;  who  believe, moi'e- 
over,  that  independent  reseaixsh  in  the 
domain  of  New  Testament  docttine  is 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  genuine 
devotion;  and  who  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  every  suitable  means  of 
learning  somewhat  more  fully  what  is 
*  the  mind  of  the  Spirit'  For  such,  a 
trustworthy,  compendium  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  scriptm-es 
themselves  is  well-nigh  indispensable." 
After  an  introduction,  in  which  the 
author  defines  the  science  of  New  Testa- 
ment theology,  and  sketches  its  history, 
method,  &c.,  he  devotes  the  first  part  to 
a  setting  fortli  of  the  ^^  Old  Testament 
Basis,''  and  to  a  compact  and  succinct 
exposition  of  Mosaism,  '  Prophetism, 
Judaism,  and  the  teaching  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  result  is  thus  stated : — 
'*  Mosaism  and  Prophetism  contain  the 
germ  and  starting-point  for  the  testi- 
monv  of  the  truth  which  was  <nven  bv 
the  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptiues  of  the 
New  Testament  In  Judaism  we  find 
nothing  by  which  the  personality  of  the 
Lord  and  the  contents  of  His  Gospel 
can  be  explained  in  a  merely  natural 
way."  The  way  is  thus  opened  for  a 
Qonsideiation  o(  « the  th^ogy  of  J^sus 


Christ"    In  the  first  instance,  we  have 
a  review  of  the  teaching  of  the  Synop- 
tical Gospels  concerning  "  The  Kingdom 
of  God,"  "  Its  Founder,"  «  The  King  of 
Kings,"  "His  Subjects,"   "Salvation,^' 
and  "  Tlie  Way  of  Salvation."    Then 
follows  the  distinctive  teaching  of  the 
GiMpel  of  John  conceniiug  the  Son  of 
Cftxl  in  the  fiesh,  anil  in  His« relation  tit 
the  Father,  to  tlie  world,  to  His  dinciples 
and  to  the  futui'e.    As  to  "  the  diifer* 
ences  between  the  Synoptical  and  the 
Johaimine  Christ,"  the  author  observes 
tliat "  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that  the 
impartial  investigator  can  regard  only 
one  or  the  other  series  as  genuine  or  trust- 
worthy.    On  the  contrary,  npon  any 
attentive  comparison,  the  higher  har- 
mony meets  the  eye  at  every  point,  ami 
the  difference,  however  oonsidezable,  is 
not  only  perfectly  explicable,  but  is  ti 
be  regarded  as  in  more  than  one  req)ect 
exceptionally  important"    This  state- 
ment is  made  good  by  eight  pages  of 
close  and  consecutiTe  reasoning.    The 
distinctive,  but  harmonious,  teachin}(i 
of  Peter  and  Paul  are  then  developed 
with  a  master-hand,  and  the  oigsnic 
connection  between  the  gospels  and  the 
epistles  is  caref  ally  traced.    This  is  the 
best  indication  we  can  give,  with  the 
space  at  our  commAod,  of  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  our 
day. 

Thb  Indian  Baptist.  February.  Cal- 
cutta :  Baptist  Mission  Press. 
GuB  friends  in  India  have  started  s 
magazine  of  their  own.  In  so  doing 
they  have  acted  wisely.  The  periodical 
will  be  a  useful  organ  of  intercommiuii- 
cation  and  intelligence,  and  we  vit^h 
for  it  all  possible  success.  Its  editor, 
the  Rev.  R  Hobinson,  of  Calcutta,  can 
command  a  staff  of  vigorous  writer^ 
judging  ironi  the  second  number,  w)iich 
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is  before  ns.  We  are  somewhat  con- 
cerned to  iin(l,  from  one  of  the  articles, 
that  the  Lf  mdou  Secuhirisls — or,  ha  they 
are  propi^rly  termed,  the  Bradlanghites 
—  have  appointed  an  emissary  of  theii-H 
to  India,  who  evidently  means  mis- 
chief to  Christian  miBsionH  in  that 
hnd.  This  redoubtable  champion  of 
inlidelity  i*ejoiee8  in  the  niagnitieent 
name  of  Babu  KalipitMuina  Kav>'abi»t- 
hjinul.  The  editor  of  the  Indian  Ikip- 
Hit  fibre wdly  susiiect**  that  if  he  be 
toiitemptuouBly  i^nore<l  he  will  noon 
;jMw  weary  of  hin  M'ork.  Baptists  in 
England  mi^ht  read  this  magazine  with 
interest  and  advantage.  Its  ccst  iH 
three  rupeen  per  annum. 

Jim's  T&easubb  ;  or,  Saved  from  the 

Wreck.    By  A,  K.  H.  Forbes. 
How  THB  Fabnch  took  Alqibrs  ;  or, 
the  Janissary's    Slave.     Translated 
from    the    German  of   W.   0.  von 
Horn,  by  J.  Latchmore«  Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier. 
JxM  is  a  good  lad,  with  a  bad  father 
and  a   somewhat    weak-minded   and 
kchi3rmo8e  mother.    Jim's  father  gets 
his  living    by    plundering    wrecke<l 
vessels.    On  one  occasion  there  is   a 
Rtorm,  and  Jim  succeeds  in  saving  a 
little  girl  from  the  devouring  waters, 
who  becomes  a  treasure  indeed  to  Jim 
and  his  mother — the  object  of  their 
love,  and    the    light    of   their  home. 
They  have  many  privations,  but  they 
struggle  on  as  best  they  can,  and  Jim 
develops  into  a  simple-hearted  Chris- 
tian young  man.      He  has  a   rough 
brother  Jack.      By-and-by  the  father 
vanishes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  drowned ; 
but  ttltimatelv  a  letter  comes   home 
fronr  him  which  intimates  that  he  is  in 
Austmlia  in  a  destitute  state,  and  asking 
for  money  to  enable  him  to  return. 
Jim  replies  with  pathe^c  ten^^n^^Qs  tq 


the  effect  that  there  is  no  money 
to  spend.  Meanwhile,  Jack  wanders 
about  from  port  to  port,  and  at  last 
comes  back — ^broken  down  under  the 
combined  infinence  of  poverty  and 
fever — to  find  Jim  in  a  good  situation 
as  ship  carpenter  at  some  distance  from 
the  old  home,  and  living  in  his  new 
riuarters  with  his  mother  and  Lina. 
Jim  takes  the  fever,  but  recovers.  Linu 
sickens  and  dies,  and  after  her  death 
he  finds  in  her  Bible  an  order  for  £200. 
He  has  now  no  need  of  the  money, 
and  lays  it  aside  '^  for  the  good  of  other 
little  orphans.^'  Years  wear  on,  and 
Jim  becomes  a  junior  partner  in  his 
master's  firm,  and  is  proud  to  find  that 
Mjoij  Goodwin,  "a  good  Christian 
woman,  active  and  energetic  in  all 
objects  of  charity,"  is  '<  willing  to 
be  his  wife."  The  story  ia  simply  and 
artlessly  told,  and  is  sound  in  its 
t^tfiching  from  first  to  lost. 

'^  How  the  French  took  Algiers  "  is  a 
tale  of  similar  length,  but  of  very 
different  character.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  history  of  the  operations  by 
which  the  Algerian  territory  came 
into  the  possession  of  France,  but  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  minuter  incidents 
which  led  to  that  important  event 
The  story  is  well  told,  though  it  has 
too  much  of  the  cold  and  stately 
formality  by  which  German  stories  are 
often  rendered  heavy  and  uninteresting 
to  English  readers.  It  shows,  however, 
how  great  consequences  may  spring  from 
apparently  diminutive  causes. 

The  Homilbtic  Magazine.  February 
and  Mai^ch.  Kegan  Paul,  Ti'euch, 
&  Co.,  PatemoHter  Square, 
We  must  still  assign  the  foremost  place 
to  this  periodical,  issued  for  the  special 
advantage  of  Christian  niinisteni.  it 
commands  on  admirable  staff  pf  con- 
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tributoits  wlio  unite  in  netting;  forth  the 
i-eligion  of  the  Savioiu*  in  it**  vaiious 
uspectis  adaptations,  and  clainiB.  We 
cannot  particukrise  the  contents  of  the 
two  numbei'8  before  us — they  ai'e  too 
numerous  and  diversilied  for  oiu'  t^paee. 
But  we  have  an  elabomte  and  brilliant 
discourse  by  Dr.  Bersier,  of  Paris,  on 
"  The  Testimony  of  the  Apostles ;"  a 
considerable  number  of  good  Homiletic 
Outlines  ;  and,  taking  the  two  numbers 
together,  some  fifty  pages  of  learned  and 
careful  exposition  of  different  parts  of 
Scripture.  There  is  a  very  smart  essay 
by  Dr.  N.  J.  Burton  on  the  question, 
'*  Why  are  Long  Sermons  preached  ? '' 
and  the  answers  he  gives  are  such  as  to 
show  that  he  thinks  the  practice  a*bad 
one.  In  the  March  number.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Littledale  contributes  the  first  paper  of 
'*  a  clerical  symposium  "  on  the  "  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,''  which 
is  able  in  its  way,  but  which  is  certainly 
not  quite  up  to  the  orthodox  mark,  as  we 
understand  the  term.  We  are  gratified 
to  find  that  the  Bev.  B.  Wilkinson,  who 
has  of  late  honourably  appeared  in  our 
own  pages,  is  supplying  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "The  Prayers  of  Christ," 
from  which  we  may  fully  expect  to 
derive  some  valuable  instruction. 


Thb     Pbalmibt  :     a    Collection     of 
Hymns,  Tunes,  Chants,  and  Anthems 
for  Congregational  Worship  and  for 
Domestic    and   Family   Use.     Ths 
Chant   Book.     The  Organ  Edition 
demy  4to.    London:  J.  Haddon  & 
Co.,  Bouveiie  Street,  Fleet  Street 
Ws  have  already   given  our   hearty 
commendation   to   this   work.    "The 
Chant  Book"  before  ue  is,  in  every 
respect,  an  admirable  production.    It 
is  well  printed,  and  strongly,  yet  taste- 
fully, bound.    The  chants  and  anthems 
asB   of  a  high  class,  musically  con- 


sidered ;  and  most  of  them  have  enjoyed 
a  long  celebrity.  The  pointing  is 
thoroughly  intelligible,  and  makes  the 
singing  easy  ;  whilst  the  words  and  the 
music  are  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other. 
The  type  is  lai>;e  and  beautifully  clear. 


The  Avtidotc  to  Fsab  :  Illustrated 
by  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  By  Newman 
Hall,  LL.B. 

Orace  and  Oloby.  By  Newman  Hall, 
LL.B.  Niibet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street; 
John  Snow  &  Co.,  Ivy  L&ne, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Newhan  Hall  needs  no  introduction 
and  no  praise.  He  has  written  too 
much  to  require  the  one,  and  too  well 
to  require  the  other.  These  two  little 
books  are  characteristic  of  his  blended 
simplicity  and  strength — redolent  of 
Evangelical  truth — and  abundantly 
adapted  for  spiritual  usefulness.  The 
first  of  the  two  should  be  devoutly  read 
by  all  tried  and  timid  Christian  souls. 
The  "Fear  Nots"  of  Isaiah  are  skil- 
fully grouped  and  impressively  ex- 
pounded. "  Grace  and  Glory "  is  an 
elaborate  and,  in  many  parts,  beautiful 
setting  forth  of  the  teaching  in  Psalm 
Ixxxiv.  11. 

The  Baptism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. A  Sermon  by  John  Urquhart, 
Kirkcaldy.  Price  Twopence.  Londun: 
Yates  Alexander  &  Shepheard,  21, 
Castle  Sti'eet ;  Edinburgh  :  RoUert 
Symon,  8,  St.  James's  Square ;  Glas- 
gow :  G^ige  Gallie  &  Son,  99, 
Buchanan  Street. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  efiective  expo- 
sitions and  defences  of  the  haptiiun 
taught  in  the  New  Testament  ever  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  We  have  read 
it  with  i^oeeding  pleasoze,  and  coiUd 
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H'ish  that  every  one  who  adopts  the 
practice  of  infant  sprinkling  might  rem! 
it  with  a  mind  open  to  the  clear  and 
unanBwerAble  argnments  it  contains. 
Mr.  Urquhart  very  properly  avails  him- 
self of  the  acknowledgment  now  almost 
unaniinottsly  made  by  competent  and 
candid  Biblical  scholars  that  infant 
sprinkling  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Word 
of  G<xl.  He  shows,  by  the  consent  of  the 
wisest  minds,  and  by  the  plain  teacliing 
of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  of  God,  but  of 
men,  and  presses  home  the  authoritative 
example  of  the  Master,  who  said,  "  Thus 
it  becometh  us  fo  fulfil  all  righteous- 
negs." 

Dr.  Adam   Clabke's    Commentary. 

Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 
We  have  gratefully  receivetl  two  ad- 
ditional numbers  of  this  great  work — 
the  tenth  and  eleventh.  The  more  it 
i.^  examined,  the  better  w^ill  it  be 
appreciated.  It  differs  in  substance 
and  manner  from  all  other  Com- 
mentaries of  our  acquaintance,  but  it  is 
all  the  more  worthy  of  study  on  that 
account.  It  abounds  with  rare  leiim- 
ing,  and  is  replete  with  shrewd,  con- 
dense* I,  ^d  pointed  remark.  The 
doctor*8  hostility  to  Calvinism  breaks 
ont  here  and  there — sometimes  without 
any  plausible  pretext ;  but  we  are  glad 
to  give  to  the  work,  for  the  most  part, 
an  unqualified  praise. 

The  Sentikel  :   a  Monthly  Journal 
tleVoted  to  the  Exposition  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Public  Morality,  and 
to  the  Suppression  of  Vice.     Price 
One  Penny.    Dyer  Brothers,  Amen 
Comer. 
This  pericxliad  should  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  well  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
to  whom  it  is  important  to  know  the 
forms  which  wickedness  assumes,  and 


the  extent  to  which  it  abounds  in  om* 
time.  Manv  of  the  revelations  it  con- 
tains  are  appalling  in  the  extreme, 
especially  in  relation  to  regions  to 
which  public  observation  is  not  often 
directed.  We  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  enormities  which  we  had-  never 
suspected,  and  which  must  be  dragged 
ruthlessly  into  the  light  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  cured. 

National  Temper  ance  League's 
Almanac  VOB  1882.  LiVtU  Teachers 
and  My  Nelhfs  Story.  Temperance 
•  Publication  Depot,  337,  Strand,  W.C. 
The  Almanac  contains  an  immense 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
temperance  question — its  histoiy,  its 
present  aspects,  its  claims.  The  statistics 
relating  to  the  cost  of  drunkenness  are 
worthy  of  universal  consideiution.  The 
two  stories  are  well  written,  and  will 
aid  the  gi-eat  work  in  whose  interests 
they  are  published. 


The  Christian  Church  :  a  Monthly 
Journal    in    Defence    of    Clu'istian 
Truth.     Febnuuy.    Pi-ice  6d.    S.  W. 
Partridge  &  Co. 
We  spoke  in  high  terms  of  this  new 
serial  in  our  February  number,  and  we 
can  repeat  our  commendation  now.    It 
contends  earnestly  for  the  ftiith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  ;  and  the  con- 
tention is  lis  intelligent  as  it  is  uncom- 
promising.  Infidelity  and  false  religions 
get  no  quarter  in  it.     Such  defences  of 
Christian   truth  ai-e  needful,  tmd   we 
trust  that  they  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Evangelical  Magazine.     Feb- 
ruary.   Elliot  Stock. 
The  second  number  of  the  new  seiies 
of   this  long-established  and  e.xcellent 
magazine  is  quite  equal  to  the  first    It 
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IB  adomcHl  ^i'itli  a  vivid  portmt  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Alexander,  and  has  He veral  articles 
(if  superior  merit,  amongst  which  we 
would  specially  note  "The  Refiner's 
Furnace,"  by  the  Editor,  and  "  Savona- 
rola," by  Profesfior  Fairbaim.  A  most 
uffefol  paper  is  contributed  by  Pi-ofessor 
Johnnon  on  "  FelicitieB  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament"  Faith 
(*hiltem  contributes  a  poem  of  much 
cj^uiet  pathos  and  simple  beauty  on  the 
wonls,  "  I  know  their  Sorrows."  The 
"  Reconls  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Raleigh," 
arranged  and  published  by  his  wife,  are 
appreciatively  and  skilfully  reviewe<l  by 
the  editor. 


The  Book  of  Judges.  With  Map, 
Notes,  and  Introduction.  By  Rev. 
J.  J.  Lias,  M.A.  London  :  Cambridf:^ 
Warehouse,  17,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  study  of  the  historical  books  of 
Scripture  is  often  depreciated  as  drj- 
and  uninteresting.  In  some  hands  it 
unquestionably  is  so,  but  Mr.  Lias  has 
here  shown  that  it  need  ncit  be.  When 
we  ent^r  upon  it  under  the  guidance  of 
a  competent  and  scholarly  thinker  who 
brings  to  his  task  the  resources  of  a 
vigorous,  well-traine<l,  and  reverent 
mind,  it  is  invested  ^dth  a  special 
charm.  The  late  Dean  Stanley,  by  his 
graphic  portraitures,  made  many  of  the 
old  stories  live  again,  and  enabled  us  to 
see  them  as  vi^ddly  as  if  we  had  been 
eve-witnesses  of  them.  The  work  of  a 
critic  and  commentator  is  necessarily 
occupied  with  a  series  of  details.  But 
it  may  be  i)erformed  so  sympathetically 
and  skilfully  as  to  excite  and  maintain 
onr  interest  Tliis  Mr.  Lias  has  done. 
He  displays  as  great  a  mastery  in  the 
discussion  of  liistorical  and  geO' 
graphical  questions  as  in  his  hand* 
books  on  "  The  Corinthians  "  he  showed 


in  i*elation  to  questions  of  doctrine 
and  ethics.  His  introduction  is  clear 
and  concise,  full  of  the  information 
which  young  students  requite,  and  in- 
dicating the  lines  on  which  the  variouH 
problems  suggested  by  the  Book  of 
Judges  may  be  solved.  He  -consi4l<>rs 
that  the  book  was  written  under  the 
supervision  of,  possibly  by,  the  propheta 
Nathan  and  Giul.  Its  monarchical  aim 
is  manifest  throughout,  and  this  suppo- 
siti(m  seems,  both  on  linguistic  and  hi^- 
toricid  grounds,  to  be  feajsible.  The 
notes  ai^  lucid,  pertinent,  and  sugges- 
tive, and  often  compress  into  one  or 
two  lines  the  ^^esult  of  extensive  reading 
in  such  authorities  as  Ewald,  Hitzii;, 
Hengstenberg,  Bertheau,  Kiel,  Stanley, 
Rawlinson,  and  Milman.  Many  illos- 
trations  are  also  gathereil  from  ourgrest 
masters  of  poetiy  and  prose.  The  ver- 
sion of  Deborah's  song  given  in  the 
appendix  admirably  indicates  both  it-^ 
parallelisms  and  the  structure  of  the 
poenL  The  >4ew  taken  of  Jephths'^ 
vow  seems  to  us  most  in  harmonv  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  ;  the 
impression  naturally  left  on  the  mind 
is  that  he  sacrificed  his  daughter  in 
death.  The  expressions  in  the  text  do 
not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  death 
on  the  altar  of*  sacrifice,  but  such  an 
interpretation  is  less  strained  than  any 
other.  And  Mr.  Lias  shows  conclusively 
that  we  must  not  try  either  Jephtha  or 
any  of  the  jndges  by  our  Gvrsi  moral 
standards.  We  are  greatly  pleased  \rith 
his  masterly  and  helpful  addition  to  our 
Old  Testament  liteiuture. 


The  Book  of  JosHt a.  By  Oefuge  C 
M.  Douglas,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Free 
Cliurcli  College,  Qlai^ow.  Edin- 
biu>{h  ;  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Clark's  ^  Hand- 
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hooks  foT  Bible  Classea,"  an<l  funiw  a 
capital  companion  to  the  nnthoi'^s  work 
on  «  The  Judges."  Dr.  Douglas  has  little 
sympathy  with  the  free  and  irreverent 
handling  of  Scripture  which  of  recent 
yoars  has  l»#fcome  so  fiishiAnable,  but  he 
is  oquaUy  detennined  to  neglect  nothin<( 
f  real  worth  in  the  investigatiouR  of 
critics  and  arrhieologistp.  Though  he 
•loen  not  iiiti'oduce  into  hin  pageB  devo- 
tional or  practical  matter,  he  lavH  the 
^(trong  foundations  on  which  others  may 
Uuild.  The  thoughtful  and  effective 
pemsal  of  this  work  wotdd  furnish  a 
itsefid  discipline  to  ordinary  teachers, 
and  woidd  supply  a  much-needed  tonic 
Such  books  cannot  be  too  stixmgly  com« 
mended. 


The  Temptatiow  or  Job  ;  and  other 
Poems.  By  Ellen  Palmer.  London  : 
George  Philip  &  Son,  32,  Fleet 
Street. 
Our  second  impression  of  tliis  volume 
is  more  favourable  than  our  first  The 
leading  poem  does  little  more  than  para- 
phrase the  principal  parts  of  the  Book 
of  Job.  The  paraphrase  is  often  neat 
and  effective.  "Church  Bells"  is,  of 
course,  formed  on  the  model  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe's  well-known  poem.  "  Da\id 
Livingstone,''  "York  Minstez-,"  "The 
Sea  Maiden,"  and  "Earl  Osmond" 
Htrike  us  as  being  specially  good.  The 
rhythm  is  musical,  and  the  thought 
j^racefuL  The  parallel  suggested  in 
"The  Bishop's  Armour"  is  surely 
wmewhat  weak. 


Importance  of  Faith  m  Scripture 

Miracles.      By   An   Associate    of 

King's  College.    London  :  Houghton 

&  Co.,  10,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  author  of  this  brochure  has  made 

good  his  position  that  miracles  are  n  ot 


violation  of  natural  law,  and  he  justly 
i-ebukes  the  presumption  of  those  who 
make  their  own  knowledge  the  measiire 
of  iJl  things.  He  writes  in  a  plain  and 
forcible  style,  and  to  readers  who  are 
not  well  versed  in  the  controversy  "with 
rationalism  his  work  will  be  useful. 
He  writes  for  ordinary  and  non-pro- 
fessional readers. 

"  All  of  Blue  ; "  or,  the  Body  is  of 
Christ  :      being     Brief     Key-Notes 
upon  Some  of   the    Types    of   the 
Mosaic    Sanctuary.     By  Frank  H. 
White.    London:  S.  W.  Partiddge, 
9,  Paternoster  Row. 
We  are  not  sure  that  all  the  Hkenessea 
on  wbich  Mr.  White  insists  are  valid. 
His    interpretations    are   occasionally 
strained,  but  he  has  mastered  the  sub- 
ject very  thoroughly,  and  errs  mainly 
in  the  detailed  application  of  a  prin- 
ciple which,  in  itself,  is    thoroughly 
sound.    His  book  is  not  only  devout 
and  Evangelical,  but  manly,  practical, 
and  useful.    It  cannot  be  read  without 
profit.    The  style  is  thoroughly  good. 


China  :  her  Claims  and  Call  By  the 
Rev.  Griffith  John,  of  China.  Price 
Sixpence.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
The  author  of  this  little  work  has  gone 
through  many  years  of  faithful  toil  as 
a  missionary  of  the  Gospel  in  China. 
His  appeal  to  British  Chriatians  on  be- 
half of  that  marvellous  country  is  sus- 
tained by  an  immense  mass  of  facts  which 
he  has  brought  together,  and  which  are 
fitted  to  tell  mightily  upon  our  wonder, 
our  pity,  our  faith,  and  our  benevolence. 
It  would  be  well  if  every  Christian  in 
the  world  could  reatl  it,  and,  imder  the 
spell  of  its  argument,  which  every  fresh 
page  does  but  render  morc  conclusive 
and    convincing,  could   resolve  to  do 
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soinethinf; — tlie  l)cst  that  can  be  done — 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  forward 
the  evangelisation  of  a  people  than 
which  there  is  none  at  once  more  in- 
teresting and  more  needy  on  the  fiace 
of  the  earth. 


GfiTHSEMANE;  or,  Incidents  in  the 
Great  Sorrow.  With  Hymns  of  the 
Passion.  By  Rev.  W.  Poole  Balfem. 
London  :  T.  Kelson  &  Sons,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

This  little  volume  containfl  a  series  of 
meditations  and  hymns  on  the  closing 
scenes  of  Christ's  life  and  passion.  They 
open  up  to  us  the  sufferings  in  the  Gar^ 
den  and  on  the  Cross  of  Him  who  was 
emphatically  a  Man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  The  incidents  "  of 
the  one  great  sorrow  as  illustrating  the 
one  great  love  "  of  our  adorable  Saviour 
are  suggestive  of  reflections  calculated 
to  sustiiin  our  hearts  in  our  deepest  sor- 
rows, and  to  intensify  our  love  to  Him 
w^ho  is  afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions, 
who  '*  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and 
bore  our  sicknesses."  Out  of  the  depths 
of  the  sorrow  of  Him  who  was  perfected 
by  Buffeiing  to  be  our  High  Priest,  and 
thereby  strengthened  to  succour  us,  we 
gather  strength,  and  as  our  sympathy 
with  the  suffering  Jesus  is  evoked  we 
realise  His  sympathy  and  drink  into 
His  spirit  who  said, "  Not  My  will,  but 
Thine  be  done."  To  help  us  into  this 
sympathy  and  fellowship  with  Christ 
these  meditations  will  be  found  an  in* 
valuable  aid ;  and  we  cordially  com* 
mend  them  as  a  wde  mecum  in  the  sick 
chamber  and  valley  of  tribulation. 


Gramhaire  des  Gbamkatbeb.  By 
Dr.  V.  de  Fivas,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S. 
Forty-fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
laix^^-  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood 
&  Co. ;  EdinbuiKh :  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
John  Menzies  &  Co.  ;  Dublin:  M. 
H.  Gill  &  Son. 

This  French  Grammar  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  colleges,  schools 
and  private  students,  and  comprises  the 
"6u1>stance  of  all  the  most  approA'ed 
French  Grammars  extant,  but  more 
especially  of  the  standard  work^ 
<Ginmmaire  de8Gnunmaire8,'8anctioned 
by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris."  It  needs  no  com- 
mendation from  us.  Its  popularity  in 
the  quarters  where  such  a  work  is  most 
needed  is  its  sufficient  testimonial.  The 
forty-fourth  edition  was  an  enlargement 
and  revision  in  accordance  with  the 
new  edition  of  the  Dictionarv  of  the 
Academic  Frangaise,  and  the  present 
issue  has  the  further  advantage  of  an 
Appendix  on  the  history  and  etymoloj^y 
of  the  French  language.  These  lai^jer 
additions  have  not  increased  the  price 
of  the  work,  which  is  published  at 
th  ree-and-sixpence. 

The  Hem  of  Cbrist'b  Garment  ;  and 
other  Sermons.  By  Enoch  Mellor, 
D.D.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch 
by  Heniy  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

We  deeply  regret  that  our  review  of 
this  noble  volume,  which  is  in  type, 
must  stand  over  till  our  next  issue. 
Our  readers  should  procure  it  without 
delay. 
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N  the  6th  of  Apiil  last  a  magnificent  marble  statue  of 

Eobert  Burns  was  unveiled  in  Dumfries  by  Lord  Rosebery, 

and  the  event  was  accompanied  by  great  public  rejoicing. 

The  papers  describe  the  demonstration  as  a  truly  "  national'' 

one — as  one  which  "  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  love 

and  esteem  which  is  universally  felt  for  Scotland's  illustrious  peasant/* 

Words  spoken  on  such  occasions  are  not  to  be  very  severely  judged. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  does  not  usually  allow  itself  to  be 

restrained  by  nice  discriminations.    Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  gladly 

acknowledge  that  Lord  Bosebery's  address,  though  couched  in  terms 

of  exalted  and  affectionate  panegyric,  indicated  no  blindness,  on  his 

part,  to  the  darker  features  of  the  poet's  character,  or  to  the  sadder 

and  more  humiliating  experiences  of  his  life. 

If  Bums  be  worthy  of  the  honour  which  has  just  been  paid  to  his 

memory — and  we  certainly  do  not  think  it  worth  oxur  while  to  dispute 

his  title  to  it — something  of  his  history  may  once  more  be  told. 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  are  not  familiar  with  it.     They  may 

have  some  general  idea  of  what  he  was  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet ;  they 

may  have  heard  or  read  some  anecdotes  about  him ;   they  may  have 

seen,  and  admired,  and  been  amused  by,  and  felt  the  pathos  of,  some 

of  his  poetic  pieces.     But  more  than  this  comparatively  slight 

acquaintance  with  bJTn  we  suspect  they  cannot  boast.    Our  sketch  of 

him  must  be  brief ;  but  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest 
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to  those — if  any  such  should  happen  to  meet  with  it — ^to  whom 
Burns  has  hitheito  been  but  little  more  than  a  name. 

He  was  bom  on  January  25th,  1759,  in  a  small  house  near  the 
town  of  Ayr,  and  close  to  AUoway  Church,  immortalised  by  his  wild* 
poem,  "  Tam  o'  Shanter."  His  father  was  a  man  of  stem,  but  sterling, 
goodness,  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances — first  as  a  gardener, 
afterwards  as  a  small  farmer,  with  much  experience  of  vicissittida 

The  good  man  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  godly  home,  and  we  haTe 

a  beautiful  picture  of  the  family  at  their  evening  devotions  in  "  The 

Cotter's  Saturday  Night."    He  died  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch 

was  twenty-three  years  old,  and  the  poet  honoured  his  memory  with 

the  following  epitaph  : — 

"  0  ye  whose  cheek  the  tear  of  pity  stains, 

Draw  near  with  pious  reverence  and  attend  ! 
Here  lie  the  loving  husband's  dear  remains, 
The  tender  father,  and  the  generous  friend. 

"  The  pitying  heart  that  felt  for  human  woe ; 

The  dauntless  heart  that  feared  no  human  pride  ; 
The  Mend  of  man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe  : 
'  For  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  aide.' " 

Bums  was  placed,  along  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  John  Murdoch  when  he  was  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age. 

A  diligent  and  not  unsuccessful  student  at  school,  he  was,  at  the 
same  period  of  life,  a  hard  worker  on  his '  father's  farm.  He  had  a 
robust  frame,  and  did  the  manual  work  of  a  man,  even  while  he 
was  making  progress  in  knowledge.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  write  verses.  How  this  came  about  should  be  described 
in  his  own  words : — 

"  You  know  our  country  custom  of  coupling  a  man  and  woman  together  in  the 
labours  of  harvest.  In  my  fifteenth  autumn  my  partner  was  a  bewitching 
creature  a  year  younger  than  myself.  My  scarcity  of  English  denies  me  tbe 
power  of  doing  her  justice  in  that  hmguage  ;  but  you  know  the  Seottioh  idiom-- 
she  was  a  bonnie,  meeety  sonsie  lass.  In  short,  she  altogether,  unwittingly  to 
herself,  initiated  me  in  that  delicious  passion  which,  in  spite  of  acid  disappoint' 
ment,  gin-horse  prudence,  and  book- worm  philosophy,  I  hold  to  be  the  fust  of 
hiunan  joys,  our  dearest  blessing  here  below.  .  .  .  Among  her  other  love- 
inspiring  qualities,  she  sang  sweetly ;  and  it  was  her  favourite  reel  to  which  1 
attempted  giving  an  embodied  vehicle  in  rhyme.  I  wis  not  so  presamptQoiis  as 
to  imagine  that  I  codld  make  veanes  like  printed  ones,  composed  by  men  who  had 
Cbeek  and  Latin  ;  butmygirlaangasongwhichwassaidtobebyaflnuillcoimtiy 
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laird's  son  on  one  of  bis  father's  maids,  with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  and  I  saw 
no  reason  why  I  might  not  rhyme  as  well  as  he  ;  for,  excepting  that  he  could 
smear  sheep  and  cast  peate^  his  lather  living  in  the  moorkuds,  he  had  no  more 
scholarship  than  myself." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Buihb'  first  song — sijQgularJy  simple,  tender, 
and  pure— entitled  "  Handsome  Nell/'  Scotland  was  sJb  this  time 
being  driven  *'  half-mad  "  by  discussions  on  "  polemical  divinity,"  and 
yoimg  Bums  plunged  into  them  with  his  characteristic  ardour.  At 
first,  his  only  motive  was  a  desire  to  "  shine  in  conversation  parties 
on  Sundays,  between  sermons,  at  funerals,  &c."  Of  course,  he  was 
(lenounoed  as  a  heretic,  and  the  "  hue  and  cry  "  against  him  probably 
bad  some  influence  in  fixing  him  in  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which 
such  pieces  83  "  The  Ordination,"  "  The  Kirk's  Alarm,"  and  other 
similar  ones  sprang — ^poems  which,  for  their  bitter,  biting  irony, 
have  probably  seldom  been  equalled  in  any  language. 

In  his  seventeenth  year.  Bums  took  what  we  may  venture  to  regard 
as  his  first  decidedly  wrong  step  in  life.  He  went  to  a  country 
dancing-school.  His  alleged  reason  for  this  was  a  desire  to  "  give  his 
manners  a  brush."  The  desire  was  a  laudable  one,  but  his  method  of 
gratifying  it  was  likely  enough  to  put  his  morals  in  peril.  He  says, 
however,  that  the  diss^tion  to  which  he  was  thus  introduced  was 
such  only  "in  comparison  with  the  strictness,  and  sobriety,  and 
regularity  of  Presbyterian  country  life  ;"  and  that,  "  though  the  Will 
0'  Wisp  meteors  of  thoughtless  whim  were  almost  the  sole  lights 
of  his  path,  yet  early  ingrained  piety  and  virtue  kept  him  for 
several  years  afterwards  within  the  line  of  innocence."  This  plausible 
expedient  for  improving  his  manners  wrought  evil  in  another  way.  It 
brought  him  into  direct  collision  with  his  father,  who  showed  his 
disapproval  of  tlie  step,  and  his  anger  at  the  disobedience  which 
prompted  it,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  the  youth  to  the  partial 
''dissipation,  which  marked  his  succeeding  years."  Two  years  later 
the  family  removed  to  Lochlea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  from  whence 
Bobert  went  to  Kirkoswald  "  for  a  little  more  schooling."  And  now 
new  dangers  gathered  around  him. 

**  I  spent  my  nineteenth  snminer  on  a  smngglmg  coa^t,  a  good  distance  from 
home,  at  a  noted  sdiool,  to  leom  mensuration,  surveying,  dialling,  &c.,  in  which  I 
made  a  pretty  good  piogress.  But  I  made  a  greater  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  contraband  trade  was  at  that  time  veiy  successful,  and  it  some* 
times  happened  to  me  to  foil  in  with  those  who  carried  it  on.  Scenes  of 
s^^aggering  riot  and  roaring  dissipation  were  till  this  time  new  to  me  ;  but  I  was- 
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no  mumy  to  soeiallife.  Here,  though  I  learned  to  fill  my  glaasy  and  to  mix  without 
fear  in  a  drunken  squabble,"  &c. ' 

Thus  things  went  with  him  till  his  twenty-third  year.  Meanwhile, 
Poesy,  he  says,  was  still  a  darling  walk  for  his  mind — ^indulged  in 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  hour.  Only  half-a-dozen  of  these 
earlier  poems  are  in  print : — "  Winter :  a  Diige,"  "  The  Death  of  Poor 
Maillie,"  "  John  Barleycorn,"  "  It  was  upon  a  Lammas  Night,"  "  Kow 
westlin  winds  and  slaughterin'  guns,"  and  "  Behind  yon  hills  where 
Lugar  flows." 

Heavy  troubles  now  came  upon  the  poet  in  quick  succession. 
He  joined  a  flax-dresser  in  Irvine,  and  the  shop  took  fire  when  they 
were  giving  "a  welcome  carousal  to  the  new  year" — a  calamity 
which  left  him,  he  says,  "  like  a  true  poet — ^not  worth  a  sixpence." 
He  was  disappointed  in  love,  and  fell  into  melancholy.  Bad 
company  corrupted  him.  His  father  died  bemoaning  his  deviations 
from  the  line  of  virtue.  With  resolutions  of  amendment,  he  joined 
his  brother  in  taking  a  neighbouring  farm,  of  which  project  he 
says: — 

**  I  entered  on  this  faxoi  with  a  full  resolution,  Come,  go  to,  I  wiU  be  wise,  I 
read  farming  books  ;  I  calculated  crope  ;  I  attended  markets  ;  and,  in  short,  in 
apite  of  the  devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh,  I  believe  I  should  have  been  a 
wise  man ;  but  the  first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  bad  seed,  the  second, 
from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crope.  This  overset  all  my  wiadom,  and  I 
returned  like  the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing 
in  the  mire." 

Poetry  now  began  to  flow  freely  from  his  pen,  and  to  find  its  way 
into  print  Some  of  it,  such  as  "  The  Twa  Herds,"  "  Holy  Willie's 
Prayer,"  &c.,  was  excited  by  what  he  regarded  as  caricatures  of  religion 
which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  was  naturally  adapted 
to  create,  in  certain  quarters,  a  bitter  prejudice  against  him.  In  the 
midst  of  'these  circumstances,  his  heart  was  well-nigh  broken  by  the 
disappointment  of  his  hope  of  making  Jean  Amiour  his  wife,  and  he 
poured  out  his  distress  in  the  singularly  plaintive,  touching  lines 
entitled  "  The  Lament."  It  was  with  him  a  time  of  inconsolable  woe. 
His  woe,  however,  was  largely  due  to  the  gross  improprieties  of  which 
he  allowed  hinoiself  to  be  guilty.  What  else  could  be  expected  whilst  he 
was  ''pledging  his  faith  in  Bibles  and  in  sonnets  to  three  or  four  idols 
of  his  heart  at  the  same  time"?  He  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the  West 
Indies ;  and,  to  gain  the  means  of  doing  so,  he  set  about  the  publica- 
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tion  of  a  volume  of  poems  by  subscription.  The  project  issued  in  a 
way  he  little  expected.  Instead  of  facilitating  his  removal  to 
Jamaica,  it  kept  him  in  his  native  land.  It  put  £20  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  him  immediate  fame.  He  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Dr.  Blacklock  to  Edinburgh,  and  arrived  in  the  gay  and  splendid  city 
in  the  November  of  1786.  One  of  his  editors  remarks  that  "  a  taste  for 
letters  is  not  always  conjoined  with  habits  of  temperance  and 
r^jularity,  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  contained, 
perhaps,  an  uncommon  proportion  of  men  of  considerable  talents 
devoted  to  social  excesses,  in  which  their  talents  were  wasted  and 
debased."  These  men,  together  with  others  high  in  rank  and  station 
who  were  equally  loose  in  their  morals,  received  the  peasant-poet  into 
their  society  with  open  arms,  fed  and  feasted  him,  flattered  and  petted 
him,  and  not  only  pampered  the  sensual  tendencies  in  his  nature 
which  had  already  obtained  much  too  free  a  development,  but  even 
undermined  the  manlier  elements  in  his  character,  which  he  had  been^ 
enabled  heretofore  jealously  to  guard.  A  by  no  means  unfriendly 
writer  says  that,  ''during  a  twelvemonth,  he  was  engaged  in  & 
continual  succession  of  festivity,  and  may  be  said  to  have  run  the 
gauntlet  of  eating  and  drinking  against  the  whole  city  of  Edinburgh." 
A  new  edition  of  his  works  enabled  Bums  to  travel  a  little.  He 
made  one  tour  through  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  another  through  the 
north,  receiving  in  all  quarters  the  most  flattering  attentions  from  the 
learned,  the  noble,  and  the  gay.  Having  paid  another,  and  (as  it 
turned  out)  a  final,  visit  to  Edinburgh,  he  settled  on  a  farm  at  EUisland, 
in  Ayrshire,  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries,  where  he  wrote  "  Auld  Lang 
Sjne"  and  "  Tam  o*  Shanter,*'  and  where  he  married  his  early  love, 
Jean  Armour.  The  farm  did  not  prove  to  be  an  adequate  means  of 
support,  and  he  supplemented  it  by  a  situation  in  the  Excise  at  a 
salfiflpy  of  £50  a-year.  It  had  soon  to  be  given  up,  and  James  Currie, 
"  a  sagacious  farmer  whose  land  lay  contiguous,"  accoimted  for  the 
failure  to  a  friend  thus  : — 

^Fail  I  how  could  he  mifls  but  fail  when  his  servants  ate  the  bread  as  fast  as 
it  was  baked,  and  drank  the  ale  as  fast  as  it  was  brewed  ?  Consider  a  little  :  at 
that  time  close  economy  was  necessary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  clear  j£20  a-year  by 
EUisland.  Now  Bums's  handy-work  was  out  of  the  question :  he  neither  ploughed) 
nor  sowed,  nor  reaped  like  a  hard-working  fSarmer ;  and  then  he  had  «  bevy  of 
idle  servants  from  Ayrshire.  The  lasses  were  aye  baking  bread,  and  the  lads  aye 
lying  about  the  fireside  eating  it  with  warm  ale.  Waste  of  time  and  consumption 
of  food  would  soon  reach  to  £20  a-year.'^ 
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Promotion  in  the  Excise  was  thwarted  through  the  suspicion  with 
which  his  political  opinions  were  regarded.  He  was  understood  to 
have  spoken  of  the  French  Eevolution  in  terms  of  approval,  and  had 
to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  an  official  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
which  ended,  not,  indeed,  in  his  dismissal,  but  in  the  intimation  that 
in  future  his  conduct  would  be  narrowly  watched.  One  gentleman, 
hearing  that  he  had  been  dismissed,  proposed  a  public  subscription 
on  his  behalf.    He  proudly  declined  the  offer  in  the  following  letter  :— 

^  The  partiality  of  my  coantrymen  has  bionght  me  forward  as  a  man  of  geniiu^ 
and  has  given  me  a  character  to  support.  In  the  poet  I  have  avowed  manly  and 
independent  sentiments,  which  I  hope  have  been  found  in  the  man.  Reasons  of 
no  less  weight  than  the  support  of  a  wife  and  children  have  pointed  out  my 
present  occupation  as  the  only  eligible  line  of  life  within  my  reach.  Still  my 
honest  lame  is  my  dearest  concern  ;  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  trembled  at  the 
idea  of  the  degrading  epithets  that  malice  or  misrepresentation  may  afiBx  to  my 
name.  ...  In  your  iUustrions  hands,  Sir,  permit  me  to  lodge  my  strong  dis- 
avowal and  defiance  of  such  slanderous  falsehoods.  Bums  was  a  poor  man  from 
his  birth,  and  an  Exciseman  by  necessity  ;  but  I  irtZZ  say  it,  the  sterling  of  his 
honest  worth  poverty  could  not  debase,  and  his  independent  British  spirit  oppres- 
sion might  bend,  but  coidd  not  subdue.'' 

Alas !  what  moral  strength  he  had  was  being  rapidly  undermined 

by  other  agencies — agencies^  moreover,  which  were  bringing  him  fast 

to  the  grave.    Sin  was  hurrying  forward  to  its  natural  consummation 

and  issue — death.    Not  yet  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  wrote :  "  What 

a  transient  business  is  life !    Very  lately  I  was  a  boy ;  but  t'other 

day  I  was  a  young  man,  and  I  already  begin  to  feel  the  rigid  fibie 

and  stiffening  joints  of  old  age  coming  fast  o'er  my  frame."    Less 

than  two  years  later,  with  utterly  broken  health  and  spirits,  he  wrote : 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  I  tune  my  lyre  again.     By  Babel's 

streams  I  have  sat  and  wept.    I  have  only  known  existence  by  the 

pressure  of  the  heavy  hand  of  sickness,  and  have  counted  time  by  the 

repercussions  of  pain.    Bheumatism,  cold,  and  fever  have  formed  to 

me  a  temble  combination.    I  close  my  eyes  in  misery,  and  open 

them  without  hope.    I  look  upon  the  vernal  day,  and  say  with  poor 

Fei^uson : 

"  Say,  wherefore  has  an  all-indulgent  Heaven, 
Light  to  the  comfortless  and  wretched  given  ?  " 

In  prospect  of  the  great  change,  he  wrote  the  following  touching 
lines : — 
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^  Why  am  I  loth  to  lea^e  this  earthlj  scene  ? 
Hare  I  so  fotind  it  full  of  pleasing  chaims  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between  : 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  stonnn  ; 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 
I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  Qod, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  His  sin-ayengii^  rcKl. 

"  Fain  would  I  say, '  Forgive  my  foul  offence ! 
Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  : 
But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  Virtue's  way  ; 
Again  in  Folly's  path  might  go  astray  : 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man. 
Then  how  should  I  for  Heavenly  Mercy  pray 
Who  act  so  counter  Heavenly  Mercy's  plan, 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  temptation  ran  ? 

"  0  Thou,  great  Governor  of  all  below  I 
If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea : 
With  that  controlling  power  assist  ev'u  me, 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine, 
For  all  unfit  I  feel  my  powers  to  be 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  the  hallowed  line  ; 
O  aid  me  with  Thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine  ! " 

Snch  repentance  seems  to  be  genuine ;  and  yet  even  on  his  death- 
bed he  conld  address  the  young  lady  who  was  in  attendance  upon 
liiin,  and  was  wideavouring  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  in  such  shameful 
lines  as  these : — 

^  Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 
Although  even  hope  is  denied, 
Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 
Than  aught  in  the  world  beside." 

The  end  soon  came.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  the  poet  died. 
On  the  25th  he  was  buried,  "  volunteers  firing  6ver  his  grave,  and  his 
wife  giving  birth  to  a  son." 

We  have  not  thus  introduced  Eobert  Bums  into  our  Magazine  with 
any  intention  of  discussing  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  or  of 
defining  his  place  amongst  the  poets  of  the  world.  Such  an  essay 
would  scarcely  come  within  our  province.    But  the  unveiling  of  the 
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new  statue  at  Dumfiies  has  compelled  us  to  look  at  the  features  of 
his  life  afresh,  and,  from  the  records  of  that  life,  to  figure  to  ourselves 
as  definitely  as  we  can  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  It  is  in  no 
spirit  of  prudery  that  we  wish  that  some  of  his  poetic  pieces,  and  not 
a  few  of  his  letters,  had  never  been  written,  or  that,  having  been 
written,  they  could  sink  into  the  harmlessness  of  oblivion.  And 
such  a  wish  is  only  intensified  by  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  published  efforts  of  his  pen.  In  veiy 
many  instances  his  sentiment  is  pure  and  his  moral  tone  lofty ;  and, 
spite  of  some  immoral  productions,  and  others  which  can  only  be 
stigmatised  as  doggerel,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  our  hearty 
assent  to  the  beautiful  words  of  Carlyle,  "  In  pitying  admiration  he 
lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum  than  that 
one  of  marble ;  neither  will  his  works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away 
from  the  memory  of  men.  While  the  Shakespeares  and  MUtons  roll 
on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets 
of  traffickers  and  assiduous  pearl-firiiers  on  their  waves,  this  little 
Valclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest  our  eye ;  for  this  also  is  of  Nature's 
own  and  most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  with  a  fidl  gushing  current,  into  the  light  of  day,  and  often  will 
the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  cleai*  waters,  and  muse  among 
its  rocks  and  pines ! " 

There  were  times,  alas !  when  Bums,  like  many  another  great  poet, 
allowed  his  genius  and  his  fine,  quick,  keen  sensibilities  to  be  prosti- 
tuted to  unworthy  uses.  Carlyle  asks,  "  Will  a  Courser  of  the  Sun 
work  softly  in  the  harness  of  a  dray-horse  ?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire, 
and  his  path  is  through  the  heavens,  bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will 
he  lumber  on  mud  highways,  dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites  from 
door  to  door  ? "  Was  it  not  just  this  that  Burns  too  often  debased 
himself  to  do  ?  We  can  judge  of  what  he  might  have  been  habitually 
by  what  he  was  good  enough  and  strong  enough  to  be  sometimes. 
No  man  is — no  man  can  justly  be  expected  to  be — ^always  at  his  best ; 
but  it  is  sad  to  see  a  man  of  such  splendid  capabilities  so  often  at  his 
worst.  And  the  spectacle  is  the  more  painful  because  Bums  was  not 
without  ideals  of  life  which  were  beautiful  and  true.  He  knew  the 
right ;  admired  it ;  longed  to  be  faithful  to  it ;  yet  all  too  commonly 
chose  the  wrong.  He  was  not  without  conscience ;  but  conscience 
was  in  perpetual  conflict  with  depraved  inclination,  and  in  that 
conflict  conscience  was  too  generally  defeated. 
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Anned  yn&i  genius,  with  a  fine,  manly  pride,  with  conscience, 
and  with  a  certain  measure  of  religious  sensibility,  what  was  it 
that  the  poet  essentially  lacked?     May  we  not  say  that  it  was 
the   specifically  Christian    element?      He   was    no    atheist.      He 
recognised  the  providential  government  of  God.     The  impulse  to 
pray  was  often  strong  within  him.     Penitence  was  no  infrequent 
emotion  in  his  soul.    Glimmerings  of  hope  in  the  Supreme  Mercy 
break  out  ever  and  anon  from  his  confessions  and  his  petitions.    But 
he  never  rises  into  the  calm,  settled,  solid  strength  of  Christian  faith. 
He  was  not  unfamiliar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Did  he  never  hear 
the  Gospel  of  Salvation  proclaimed  from  some  trustworthy  Scottish 
pulpit  ?    How  strange  that,  with  all  the  wretchedness  which  lay 
beneath  the  crazy  pleasures  to  which  he  was  so  sadly  enslaved, 
he  never   once  seems  to  have    caught   the  sweet    voice    of   the 
Saviour  who  promised  rest  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden.    He  had 
his  times  of  solitude ;  how  strange  that    his    solitude   was  never 
brightened  by  the  realised  presence  of  Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  ?    Yes.     K  Burns  had  become  a  Christian 
in  his  youth,  how  great  the  difference  to  him,  to  his  family,  to  his 
poetry,  to  Scotland,  to  all  English-speaking  peoples !     The  grace  of 
Grod  was  free  to  him,  as  it  is  free  to  all  who  are  within  the  range  of 
its  proclamation ;  but  he  missed  it,  was  deaf  to  it,  lived  an  ignis  faium 
life  without  it,  and,  for  want  of  it,  died  in  gloom.    He  sowed  to  the 
flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  reaped  corruption.    Dissipation  fitted  him  for 
nothing  better  than  a  premature  grave.     Initiation  in  vice — the  being 
steeped  in  the  "mud-bath"  did  not  "cleanse"  him — never  cleanses  any- 
body— ^for  the  assumption  of  "the  real  toga  of  manhood."  "It  cannot  be 
the  training  one  receives  in  the  Devil's  service,  but  only  our  determin- 
ing to  desert  from  it,  that  fits  us  for  true  manly  action ; "  and  the  more 
decisively  we  gravitate  to  it,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  greater 
attraction  of  the  Divine  things  which  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  by 
Christ  opens  upon  us.  "  There  was  hollowness  at  the  heart  of  Burns's 
life."    He  knew  it ;  he  bemoaned  it.    The  consciousness  of  it  per- 
petually haunted  him.    He  even  envied  the  mouse  whose  nest  he 

turned  up  with  his  plough : — 

'*  Still  thou  art  blest  compared  wi'  me  ! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 
But,  och  1  I  backward  cast  my  e*e 

On  prospects  dear ; 
An'  forward,  though  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  an'  fear." 
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He  longB  to  be  a  child  again. 

"  Oh  !  enviable,  early  dayi, 
When  <If>ncing  thoughtleM  pleafnire'4  mtie, 

To  care,  to  guilt  imknown  ! 
How  ill  eictiMiged  for  riper  times, 
To  feel  the  follies  or  the  crimea 

Of  othere,  or  my  own  ! 
Ye  tiny  elves  that  guiltless  sport. 

Like  linnet«  in  the  bTuh, 
Ve  little  know  the  ill«  ye  court 
When  manhood  ia  your  viah  ! 
The  losses,  the  crossea, 

That  active  men  engage. 

The  fears  nil,  the  tears  all, 

Of  dim,  declining  age." 

Scotland  has  put  a  new  honour  upon  her  poet,  and  we  do  not  chide 
her  for  doing  so.  But  Burns  has  raised  his  own  monument,  and,  to  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see,  there  shine  out  from  it,  as  in  letteis  of  fiie, 
words  of  aolenin  meaning  which  it  were  well  for  all  young  men  to 
ponder : 

"The  backslid££  in  ueabt  sqall  be  filled  with  his  own 

WATS;  AKD  A  GOOD  MaH  SHAIJi  BE   SATISFIED   FROIC  HIMSELF." 


Glimpses  of  Scotlanb. 

By  the  Eev.  F.  Teestkail,  D.D.,  F.E.G.S. 

NO.V. 


Edinburgh  one  naturally  turns  to  Gla^ow.    Thongh 

BO  picturesque  and  beautiful  as  the  Scottish  metio- 

18,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  handsome  city.    Its  streets 

broad  and  straight,  its  bonees  lofty  and  well  built,  and 

shops  and  warehouses  large  and  bmdsome.    Take  the 

Trongate,  for  example,  wliicb,,  for  length  and  breadth,  variety  of 

architecture,  activity  and  life,  is  admitted,  by  common  consent,  to  be 

unsurpassed  by  any  street  of  a  similar  character  in  any  city  of 
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Glasgow  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  anuiUmi  cities  of 
Scotkod.  Its  hifitoiy  goes  back  to  the  times  of  St.  Kentageva,  who 
came  &om  the  Orkneys  in  639,  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  district 
and  conseciated  by  St  Columba.  from  his  death,  until  1050,  the 
ansalB  of  Glasgow  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  In  1175-78 
the  mists  begin  to  clear,  and  a  royal  charter  made  Glasgow  a  burgh, 
gave  it  a  market,  and  freedoms  and  customs.  As  far  back  as  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  governed  by  a  Provost,  Bailies,  and  an 
oiganised  Corporation,  having  courts  of  justice  dealing  with  the  sale 
and  investment  of  property,  deciding  disputes  among  the  inhabitants^ 
and  punishing  the  violators  of  law. 

But  Glasgow  is  also  one  of  the  most  modem,  of  the  larger  cities  of 
Great  Britain.  When  commerce  began  to  extend,  and  the  inhabitants 
ceased  to  depend  on  the  cathedral  and  its  wealthy  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, to  which  the  city  chiefly  owed  that  importance  it  once 
possessed,  the  progress  towards  its  present  condition  was  very  rapid. 
Before  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  it  supplied  the  greater  part  of  Scotland 
with  raw  and  refined  sugars,  and  had  opened  an  extensive  trade  with 
Bristol,  and  subsequently  with  the  American  Colonies  and  the 
West  Indies.  While  commerce  was  daily  increasing,  manufacturing 
establishments  of  every  kind  rose  up  on  every  hand,  and  they  are  now 
sending  forth  products  similar  to  those  of  every  county  in  England. 
In  shipbuilding  and  engineering  it  is  almost  unrivalled ;  and,  both 
IB  its  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  become  perfectly  coamopolitan, 
since  her  merchants  deal  in  the  various  produce  of  every  country,  and 
trade  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  general  depressions  which 
so  frequently  occur  in  places  limited  to  one  or  two  branches  of  manu- 
facture are,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  its  trades,  comparatively 
unknown  in  Glasgow.  The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants, 
formerly  remarkable  for  ascetic  severity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  has 
l^^en  greatly  modified,  and  become  more  like  that  of  their  neighbours. 
Essentially  different  socially  from  Edinburgli,  it  has  advantages  and 
attractions  peculiarly  its  own,  and  in  harmony  with  its  commercial 
activity  and  enterprise. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Glasgow  in  population  and  wealth  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  district  abounding  in  coal 
and  iron,  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which  runs  a  course  of 
one  hundred  miles,  beautified  by  magnificent  natural  scenery  and  the 
embelliahments  of  art,  it  possesses  the  means  of  ready  convey- 
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ance  to  eveiy  spot  to  which  oommerce  extends.  It  possesses  an 
inland  navigation,  and  a  safe  stream  harbonr,  unequalled,  perhaps, 
in  Europe.  At  the  banning  of  the  present  century,  persons, 
it  is  said,  could  walk  across  the  bed  of  the  river  at  low  water,  and  at 
high  tide  vessels  of  little  more  than  fifty  tons  burthen  coxdd  reach  the 
quay.  But  such  h&s  been  the  energy  of  the  Clyde  Commission  that 
now  some  of  the  largest  ships  may  be  seen  lying  at  the  Broomielaw ; 
and  a  commercial  navy  of  vast  extent,  and  a  countless  fleet  of  steamers, 
pass  up  and  down  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  lochs  and 
islands  of  Scotland.  Of  the  latter,  the  lona,  has  acquired  an  almost 
world-wide  renown. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  a  stranger  visiting  Glasgow  would 
seek  out  is  the  fine  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Mungo,  the  only  one  in 
Scotland  which  ruthless  hands  have  not  destroyed.  It  is  finely 
situated,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  sloping  very  considerably 
to  the  east,  gave  the  architect  a  fine  opportunity  for  erecting  crypts 
into  which  the  light  of  day  freely  comes.  They  are  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly, and  the  variety  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  pillars,  cornices, 
and  roof  is  most  remarkable.  One  could  not  stand  there  without 
recalling  the  scene  so  graphically  described  in  Scott's  "  Eob  Roy," 
when  young  Osbaldiston  is  apprised  of  his  danger. 

When  I  first  saw  it,  the  nave  and  chancel  were  disfigured  by  an 
arrangement  of  pews  and  galleries  of  the  rudest  and  most  uncouth 
kind.  A  few  years  since,  all  this  was  cleared  out,  and  replaced  by 
fittings  more  comfortable  and  appropriate.  The  stained  glass  windows 
which  now  adorn  it,  especially  some  in  the  crypts,' are  among  the  finest 
of  this  description  of  decoration  of  Gothic  buildings.  As  an  indication 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  feeling  and  opinion,  it  was 
announced  in  one  of  the  papers,  some  time  ago,  that  the  sounds  of  an 
organ,  after  a  lapse  of  two  centuries,  are  again  heard  within  the  walls 
of  St.  Mungo !  A  glance  across  the  ravine  to  the  Necropolis — ^a 
burial-place  worthy  of  such  a  city  as  Glasgow— completes  the  survey 
of  a  scene  of  singular  interest  and  beauty. 

Close  by  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Barony  Church,  rendered  famous 
by  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  a  plain,  and  indeed  somewhat 
ugly,  building.  A  little  way  down  the  High  Street-— once  the  residence 
of  the  aristocracy,  but  now  greatly  changed — ^we  come  upon  the  halls 
of  the  Old  University,  recently  made  into  a  railway  goods  station.  One 
regrets  the  breaking-up  of  old  historic  associations.    But  the  change 
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was  inevitable,  and  the  beauty  of  Kelvin  Giove,  the  West  End  Park, 
and  the  New  College  buildings,  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  exceed- 
ingly elegant  and  striking,  are  decisive  indications  of  the  vast  and 
rapid  advance  of  Olasgow  in  culture  and  wealth. 

One  of  my  earliest  acquaintances  in  Glasgow  was  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Kettle,  a  most  firm  and  zealous  teetotaller,  when  that  move- 
ment was  struggling  in  its  infancy,  but  which  is  now  sweeping  so 
grandly  over  the  land ;  an  able  man  of  business,  one  who,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  resisted  all  temptation  to  extend  it,  that  he  might  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  interest  of  philanthropy  and  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Content  with  a  moderate  competence,  of  simple,  inex- 
pensive habits,  he  was  able  to  give  more  largely  than  persons  of 
greater  wealth.  He  was  a  steady  and  zealous  friend  of  the  Baptist 
Mission,  and  collected  all  the  subscriptions  contributed  by  Mends 
in  Glasgow. 

For  some  time  he  resisted  all  my  proposals  to  send  a  deputation 
to  represent  the  Society,  and  to  hold  a  pubUc  meeting  as  was  done 
in  other  places,  insisting  that  his  method  was  the  most  effective, 
and  far  more  economical  Ultimately,  he  gave  way;  and  when  he 
saw  how  much  deeper  was  the  interest  excited  in  the  minds  of  our 
friends  by  seeing  and  hearing  some  of  the  brethren  who  had  laboured 
in  the  field,  or  had  intercourse  with  them,  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  none  were  more  glad  than  he.  The  good  effect  of  these 
new  arrangements  was  visible  in  his  own  increased  ardour  and  zeaL 
With  a  fine  commanding  person,  there  were  combined  the  most 
simple  and  cordial  manners ;  and  his  unaffected,  genuine  piety,  and 
steady,  consistent  adherence  to  his  principles,  made  Mr.  Kettle  a 
power  in  the  Christian  community  of  Glasgow,  where  his  name  will 
be  long  remembered  with  sentiments  of  affectionate  respect.  Since 
Ids  day  our  denomination  has  greatly  increased ;  and  the  churches 
there  now  take,  in  zeal  and  liberality  for  missions,  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  front  rank. 

Beceived,  on  my  periodical  visits,  by  the  church  in  John  Street, 
with  great  cordiality,  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Shearer,  Mr. 
Watson,  and  Mr.  John  Smith.  They  were  remarkable  men  in  their 
separate  spheres  of  life,  with  whom  it  was  refreshing  to  have  friendly 
intercourse.  Their  decease  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  church,  and  made 
bleaches  which  were  not  soon  repaired. 

Not  much  time  elapsed  ere  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late 
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Bailie  Smithy  and,  beiiig  on  several  occasions  his  gnest,  onr  aoquamt- 
ance  ripened  into  friendship.  He  possessed  a  superior  mind,  and 
cnltivated  it  with  constant  care.  He  did  not  aUow  the  claims  of  his 
large  business  wholly  to  absorb  his  time,  and  he  kept  up  his  study  of 
the  classics  to  the  last.  He  used  to  take  volumes  of  them  &om  a 
shelf  close  by  his  desk,  when  conversing  with  friends  whose  taste  lay 
in  the  same  direction,  and  would  read  his  favourite  passages  widi 
great  delight.  On  the  bench  he  was  an  upright,  yet  merciful  judge, 
and  his  habit  of  addressing  warnings  and  counscOs  to  ofifenders 
induced  many  persons  to  describe  him  as  "  the  preaching  bailia" 

He  had  a  wonderful  memory.  He  could  recall  sermons  and 
speeches  which  he  had  heard,  without  an  effort.  His  power  of 
quotation  was  astonishing,  and  he  'would  go  on  without  a  stop  for  a 
long  time — sometimes  to  a  greater  length  than  was  pleasant.  Plain 
in  person,  and  simple  in  manners  and  habits,  few  would,  at  first  sight, 
anticipate  the  pleasure  which  intimate  intercourse  with  him  afforded. 
No  one  could  know  him  as  I  did,  without  holding  his  memory  in 
profound  esteem. 

I  reniember  his  telling  me  that,  when  Dr.  Wardlaw  had  attained  to 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry  in  Glasgow,  he  invited  a  party  of 
friends  to  meet  that  venerable  divine,  and,  having  proposed  to  the 
company  a  hearty  expression  of  their  esteem  and  affection,  and  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  the 
Doctor  rose  and  replied  somewhat  to  this  effect : — 

''  Bailie,  you  and  I  represent  two  great  powers  in  this  city ;  both 
of  which  are  necessary  to  its  order  and  peace.  It  is  your  province  to 
wield  the  force  of  law,  to  punish  offenders,  and  to  dispense  justice- 
It  ia  my  province  not  to  punish  criminals,  but  to  save  them  throagfa 
the  preaching  of  the  Grospel ;  and,  if  a  blessing  rests  on  my  labours, 
your  responsibilities  are  proportionably  lessened,  and  vast  evils  are 
averted. 

''  Bailie,  this  reminds  me  of  the  daft  man  at  Huntly.  This  poor 
laddie  had,  early  one  Sabbath,  got  into  the  pulpit,  to  the  surpriae  of 
many  in  the  kirk  and  the  amusement  of  others.  The  minister,  on 
entering  from  the  vestry,  seeing  the  daft  man  in  Aia  peculiar  place, 
was  very  indignant,  and^  in  tones  of  authority,  addressed  him  thus : — 
'  John,  man,  come  doim ! ' — '  Nay,  minister,  just  you  come  up  hither/ 
— ^  John,  man,  I  say,  come  doun ! ' — '  Nay,  minister,  just  come  hither. 
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&»  they  aie  aye  a  stiff-necked  generation,  and  it  tak^s  the  baith  of  us 
ta  keep  them  in  order/  So,  Bailie,  with  respect  to  ns — they  are  aye 
a  ^iff-necked  generation,  and  it  takes  the  baith  of  us  to  keep  them  in 
ofder." 

I  never  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  or  hearing  Dr.  Waidlaw 
in  Glasgow.  But  on  his  last  visit  to  London,  he  preached,  one  week 
night,  at  the  Poultry.  I  had  gone  down  to  Mill  Hill  school  witli  my 
late  dear  and  honoured  friend  Mr.  Binney  to  attend  an  examination 
of  the  boys  in  their  Scripture  studies,  and  we  hastened  back  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  service.  The  Doctor  must  then  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  eighty ;  but  the  sermon  lacked  none  of  the  old  vigour, 
either  in  thought,  expression,  or  delivery.  We  frequently  exchanged 
remarks,  toUo  voce,  expressive  of  our  admiration  and  wonder  at 
passages  which  stirred  our  souls  to  their  very  depths.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  thought  of  his  numerous  publications  in  Scotland  now, 
and  there  cannot  be  many  alive  who  knew  him  personally,  or 
remember  him  as  a  preacher.  But  he  must  have  been,  in  his  day, 
a  living  power,  and  his  name  will  long  be  honourably  associated  with 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Glasgow,  to  whose  welfare  he 
devoted  his  great  talents  and  extensive  acquirements,  through  a 
protracted,  laborious  life. 


By  the  Eev.  J.  BiGwooD. 


(HO  or  what  is  the  Devil  ?  Who  or  what  are  his  angels  ? 
When  were  they  created  ?  Where  do  they  dwell  ?  What 
is  their  character  ?  What  are  their  capacities,  and  what 
their  occupations  ?  What  relation  do  they  sustain  to 
man  ?  and  what  influence  do  they  exert  on  tlie  human 

race  ?    Such  are  some  of  the  questions  which  crowd  upon  the  mind 

at  the  mention  of  the  subject  before  us. 

•  Whilst  the  editor  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  permission  to  insert  this  paper 
(which  was  read  «t  a  meeting  of  "  The  Brighton  Ministerial  Theological  Society^'), 
he  must  not  be  undeiBtood  to  commit  himself  to  some  of  the  specnlative  optnions 
to  which  Mr.  Bjgwood  has  given  expresdon^  and  to  which  he  appears  to  lean. 
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These  questions  are  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  They 
belong  to  a  world  impervious  to  our  senses,  and  of  the  laws  of  which 
we  are  more  or  less  ignorant.  We  can  form  no  definite  conception  of 
the  nature  of  spirits,  and  cannot  argue  with  any  certainty  respecting 
their  operations.  All  our  knowledge  concerning  them  must  be 
revealed,  and,  since  matter  must  be  the  medium  of  the  revelation,  we 
can  only  imperfectly  understand  what  is  revealed.  AU  a  priori 
reasonings  on  spirits  are  therefore  valueless  ;  and  to  say  that  this  or 
that  must  be,  or  cannot  be,  is  simply  absurd.  The  work  of  reason  ia 
to  determine  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation,  and  of  wisdom  and 
piety  to  receive  implicitly  that  which  the  revelation  declares. 

The  existence  of  the  Devil  is  assumed  throughout  the  Bible.  The 
Devil,  Satan,  Enemy,  Dragon,  Serpent,  Tempter,  Ruler  of  the  world, 
God  of  this  world.  Prince  of  this  world,  Abaddon,  Apollyon, 
Beelzebub,  are  some  of  the  names  given  to  him.  The  Bible  also 
assumes  the  existence  of  demons,  called  in  the  Authorised  Version 
"  Devils,"  but  incorrectly.  AlafioXo^  occurs  only  three  times — in  the 
plural,  and  then  is  used  adjectively,  and  is  translated  "  slanderers"  or 
''  false  accusers  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii  3 ;  Titus  ii.  3).  The  name 
'"Devil "  means  "  accuser."  In  Eev.  xii.  10  he  is  called  ''  the  accoser 
of  our  brethren — ^which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night" 
An  accusation  of  God  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  Hath  God  said,  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  every  fruit  of  the  garden  ? "  and.  "  Doth  Job  serve 
God  for  nought  ? "  The  word  "  Satan  "  means  "  adversary,"  and  is 
suggestive  of  his  hostility  both  to  God  and  man.  That  the  demons 
are  Satan's  angels  is  implied  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  those  who 
charged  Him  with  "  casting  out  demons  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  demons ; "  "  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  his  kingdom  cannot 
stand." 

We  gather  from  the  Scriptures  that  they  are  spirits — ^not  flesh  and 
blood — evil  spirits,  unclean  spirits,  malicious,  murderers,  liars,  wily, 
crafty,  abounding  in  devices  and  snares — ^that  they  are  numerous  and 
mighty,  the  "  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  and  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  "  (RV.). 

Concerning  the  original  condition  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels  we 
have  but  little  information.  That  they  were  created  by  God  we  argue 
from  the  fact  that ''  by  Him  were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven 
or  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions,  or  principalities  or  powers."    We  may,  however,  safely 
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conclude  that  they  were  not  created  in  their  present  character  and 
state.  All  our  information  is  comprised  in  the  words,  "  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered 
ihem  into  chains  (or  pits)  of  darkness  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment " 
(2  Pet.  ii  4).  "  And  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate  (own 
principality,  RV.),  he  hath  reserved  (kept,  R V.)  in  everlasting  chains 
(bonds,  RY.)  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day " 
(Jude  6). 

Their  sin  is  not  stated.    The  words  (1  Tim.  iiL  6),  "  Not  a  novice, 
lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil,"  are  significant.    Do  they  imply  that  Satan,  invested  with  rule, 
became  pufTed  up  with  pride,  and  so  behaved  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  rule — ^kept  not  his  apxv  ?    I^id  he  want  to  be  God  ?    And  does 
this  explain  the  first  temptation,  **  Te  shall  be  as  gods  "  ?    What  is 
meant  by  their  being  "  reserved  in  bonds  of  darkness  "  is  not  very 
clear.    I  do  not  understand  how  spirits  can  be  chained,  nor  do  I 
understand  how  they  can  have  any  relation  to  space.    The  language 
must  be  figurative.    May  it  be  explained  by  the  words  of  Christ 
(Luke  xxii.  53),  "  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness  "  ?  and 
of  Paul  (Col.  i.  13),  "  Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  hath  translated  us  into  the  Kingdom  of  His  dear  Son  "  ? 
•*  Against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,"  or  (RV.)  "  Against 
the  world-rulers   of  this   darkness,"  meaning  that  darkness  is  the 
domain  or  sphere  of  the  action  and  rule  of  these  fallen  spirits — the 
darkness  of  the  Kotrfio^,  the  domain  of  all  not  in  tlie  Kingdom  of  Christ ; 
and  that  this  will  be  their  sphere  until  they  shall,  at  the  great  day,  be 
judged  by  Christ  and  His  Church.     In  Eph.  vi.  12  they  are  said 
to  be  **  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  or  (RV.)  "  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places  " — or,  I  should  say,  "  in 
the  heavenlies  "  (to  irvevfAariKa  rrj^  Trovufpla^  iv  rol^  iirovpavioi^). 
This  phrase  is  found  five  times  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — 
"Who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  iv  roU  iwovpaviot^ 
in  Christ"  (I  3);  "  Set  Him  at  His  own  right-hand  ev  toa?  eTrovpaviois 
far  above  all  principality,"  &c.  (i.  20) ;  "  And  hath  made  us  sit  together 
cV  T049  iwovpavioiii  in  Christ  Jesus  (ii.  6)  ;  "  To  the  intent  that  now 
unto  the  principalities  and  powers  iv  toI<;   cTrovpavioi^  might  be 
known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."    May  not  "  the 
heavenlies  "  indicate,  neither  things  nor  places,  but  the  plane  or  spltere 

in  which  Christ  rules — in  which  we  now  are  blessed  with  all  spiritual 
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blessings — in  yrliicli  we  now  ait  with  Christ — ^in  which  all  pow0is  aie 
subject  to  Him — and  in  which,  through  the  Church,  shall  be  made 
known  to  principalities  and  powers,  evil  as  well  as  good,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Kingdom  of  Grod's  dear  Son 
into  which  we  have  been  translated,  having  been  delivered  from  the 
power  of  darkness  ?  This  plane  or  sphere,  entirely  spiritual,  may  be 
close  to  us,  around  us,  in  which  we  all  live  who  are  in  Christ;  all 
others  being  in  the  sphere  or  kingdom  of  "  the  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience." 
The  "  heavenly  tilings  purified  with  better  things,"  and  "  tiieheaveufy 
Jerusalem,"  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  may  illustrate  this  use  of 
iirovpavloi^.  Within  this  spiritual  sphere,  tlien,  it  would  seem  these 
angels,  princq>alities,  and  powers  are  permitted  to  work,  as  wsdl  as 
in  the  KocfLo^  of  darkness,  and  that  with  them  the  disciplas  ef  Cbnafc 
have  to  contend  (£ph.  vi.  12).  They  go  about  as  joaring  liau, 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  With  Jesus  on  earth  the  devil  gob- 
tended.  In  all  points  He  was  tempted,  but  He  resisted  unto  hieod 
and  death,  and  is,  therefore,  seated  at  God's  right  hand  in  the 
heavenlies,  angels,  principalities,  and  powers  being  made  aubject  to 
Him. 

Illustrations  of  this  fearful  conflict  witli  this  fearful  i'oe  may  be 
found  throughout  Sor^ture.  Our  first  parents  were  no  sooner  created 
than  they  were  tempted — ^alas  !  too  successfully.  The  devil  entered 
into  Judas  the  Betrayer.  He  sorely  vexed  Peter.  He  tempted 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  tiie  book  of 
Bevelation  he  and  his  emissaries  are  represented  as  in  conatant 
conflict  with  the  Church  of  Ood.  The  ''  enemy  "  that  sows  tares  in 
every  field  of  spiritual  husbandry  is  the  devil ;  and  the  Spirit  speaketli 
expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  frcan  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  the  doctrines  of  devils.  Who  can 
fully  estimate  the  f earfulness  of  the  conflict  ?  Malicious,  subtle, 
mighty  foes  are  seeking  our  destruction ;  qpirits  invisible^  inteUigent, 
diligent  students  of  human  nature,  aided  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  whose  working  is  with  all  powers  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders  and  the  deoeivableness  of  unrighteousness^  tunsfoaning 
themselves  into  angels  of  light;  with  this  world,  its  pomps  and 
vanities,  riches,  honours,  arts  and  sciences,  and  indeed  all  woddlj 
things  at  their  command  !  For  Satan  is  the  god  of  this  world,  blind- 
ing the  eyes  of  them  that  bdieve  not ;  the  x^^nce  ^of  this  wodd, 
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flttat^ng  ef^en  Clirist  Himself.  He  offered  Jestis  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  and  the  glory  thereof,  if  He  wonld  bnt  bow  down  and 
worship  him ;  and  it  is  not  hinted  that  he  ofiPered  more  than  he  conld 
bestow.  Nevertheless,  onr  foe  is  not  omnipcytent.  If  we  fight  him 
with  spiTitnal  weapons,  we  must  conquer.  If  we  resist  him,  he  will 
flee.  If  we  use  the  whole  armour  of  God,  we  must  overecmie.  It  is  a 
spiritual  conflict,  and,  armed  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  we  must  gain 
the  Tictory. 

But  why  does  Satan  thus  attack  the  human  race  ?  "Was  he  the 
monarch  to  whom  the  government  of  the  eartfi  was  origmally  entrusted 
by  God  ?  Was  our  earth  the  apxn  which  Satan  did  not  "keep  **?  He 
said  to  Jesus,  "  All  this  power  wiU  I  give  Thee  ....  for  it  is 
delivered  unto  me,  and  unto  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  (Luke  iv.  6.) 
Did  he  try  to  make  himself  absolute  lord,  and  revolt  against  God  ? 
When  God  said  to  man,  "  Have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  tihat  moveth  upon  the 
earth,"  did  He  substitute  man  for  Satan  as  the  ruler  of  this  world, 
and  was  man  intended  to  be  a  rival  and  successor  to  Satan  ?  Further, 
was  man  to  subdue  the  earth  by  superiority,  not  of  strength,  but  of 
obedience  ?  If  so,  the  temptation  is  intelligible.  Satan  at  once  tries, 
and  successfully,  to  draw  man  from  submission  and  love  to  God,  and 
then  to  keep  him  under  his  own  dominion — a  dominion  not  physical, 
but  moral.  His  success  with  Adam  encourages  him  to  try  with  Jesus. 
The  temptation  is  similar  in  character.  His  aim,  in  the  first  tempta- 
tion of  Jesus,  and  throughout  His  whole  life,  was  to  seduce  Him  from 
complete  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Father.  A  more  fearful  issue 
is  involved  in  the  conflict.  Jesus,  if  victorious,  is  in  human  TuUure 
not  only  to  be  ruler  of  the  world,  but  to  bring  Satan  and  his  angels 
into  subjection.  Satan  was  defeated  ;  but  he  did  not  yield.  From 
then  until  now,  he  and  his  angels  have  maintained  a  desperate  fight 
against  the  rule  of  Christ,  and  have  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  Gospel 
in  its  triumph  in  the  world.  Sine  ilhe  lachrymcc.  It  is  the  battle  of 
the  god  of  this  world  with  the  Prince  of  Light,  by  whom  he  has  been 
dethroned,  and  to  whom  through  the  everlasting  ages  he  will  be 
subject. 

TMa  conflict  with  the  devil  and  his  angels  is,  however,  not  without 

its  benefit  to  the  people  of  (Jod.    They  are  "  more  than  conquerors." 

They  are  prepared  to  reign  with  -Christ  by  suflFerii^  with  Him, 

How  does  Satan  act  on  man  ?    We  cannot  say  with  certainty. 
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But  may  not  spirits  act  directly  on  our  spirits — ^paint  images  on  oar 
imagination,  and  thus  excite  our  desires,  and  tempt  us  to  evil  ?  And 
may  they  not  act  on  the  spirits  of  our  fellow-men,  and  induce  them 
to  become  our  tempters  ?  Their  power  over  man  would  be  found, 
not  in  the  temptation  alone,  but  in  that  within  man  in  sympathy 
with  the  temptation.  If  any  man  is  tempted,  he  is  drawn  aside  of 
his  own  lust  and  enticed.  He,  however,  who  wilfully  sins  and  loves 
evil,  is  ever  an  easy  prey ;  for  he  who  conmiits  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin, 
and  each  successive  sin  rivets  the  chain  more  firmly.  Thus  men  are 
even  as  the  faUen  angels,  reserved  in  bonds  under  darkness  for  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day. 

Satan  may  also  be  influenced  by  hatred  to  God  and  jealousy  of  Him. 
He  is  battling  with  God  as  well  as  with  man«  This  consideration,  I 
think,  supplies  the  key  to  the  Book  of  Job.  "  Doth  Job  serve  God 
for  nought  ? "  Men  will  not,  he  insinuates,  love  God  for  what  He  is. 
God  cannot  win  their  love  by  His  character.  They  will  only  serve 
Him  for  what  they  can  get.  "  Well,  then  "  (says  God),  "  try  it.  I  give 
Job  into  thy  hands,  only  touch  not  his  life."  The  devil  is  defeated. 
"  Though  He  slay  me,"  says  Job,  in  the  very  deptlis  of  his  trouble, 
"  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  Job  is  thus  simply  the  battle-field  on 
which  God  and  the  Devil  wage  their  conflict.  Thus  regarded,  the  book 
is  a  splendid  drama,  depicting  a  warfare  which  is  continually  being 
carried  on;  of  which  the  Church  of  God  is  the  arena. 

Moreover,  Satan  is  desirous  of  retaining  the  worship  and  homage 
of  men.  The  words,  "  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from 
walking  up  and  down  in  it,"  suggest  the  complacency  with  which 
Satan  regards  this  world  as  his  own — the  proud  strut  of  a  lord  among 
his  vassals  and  slaves.  And  this  desire  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
too  fully  gratified.  Up  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the  whole  world, 
except  the  seed  of  Abraham,  were  gross  devil-worshippers ;  and 
since  the  time  of  Christ  aU  men,  except  His  disciples,  have  been 
willing  slaves  and  more  or  less  refined  worshippers  of  the  devil. 
Idolatry  was,  and  is,  devil  worship ;  not  perhaps  avowedly,  but  really 
— ^the  devils  lurking  about  the  heathen  altars,  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  Thus  we  read,  "  They  shall  no 
more  offer  their  sacrifices  unto  idols  after  whom  they  have  gone  a 
whoring"  (Lev.  xvii,  17);  "They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  unto  devils"  (Ps.  cvi  37);  "What  say  I  then?  that 
the  idol  is  any  thing,  or  that  which  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  is 
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any  thing  ?  But  I  say,  that  the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice, 
they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and  not  to  Gk>d ;  and  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  have  fellowship  wit^  devils.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils :  ye  cannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord's 
Uble,  and  of  the  table  of  devils "  (1  Cor.  x.  19-21).  This  last  is  a 
striking  passage.  Paul  denies  that  an  idol  is  anything,  but  affirms 
that  the  sacrifices  and  worship  offered  to  idols  were  appropriated  by 
demons,  and  that  those  who  partake  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  idols 
are  brought  into  fellowship  with  demons  as  much  as  Christians  are 
thought  into  fellowship  with  Christ  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  the 
beginning,  the  struggle  of  Satan  has  been  to  obtain  the  worship  of 
men.  He  offered  to  Jesus  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
gloiy  of  them,  if  He  would  fall  down  and  worship  him.  He  did 
not,  I  imagine,  expect  Jesus  to  render  him  gross  worship,  or  to 
surrender  His  own  Kingdom  to  him  openly  ;  but  rather  to  secularise 
it — ^surround  it  with  the  insignia  of  Satan's  world,  its  pomp  and 
show — ^in  fact,  to  make  it  a  kingdom  held  in  fiefdom  to  Satan 
instead  of  God.  The  contest  between  Moses  and  Pharaoh  resolved 
itself  into  a  contest  between  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
gods  of  the  Egyptians.  Grod  declares  to  Moses,  "Against  all  the 
gods  of  .Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment"  (Exod.  xiii.  12).  Many  of 
the  plagues  had  special  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  were  calculated  to  bring  their  gods  into  contempt.  The  serpent 
was  a  typical  representation  of  the  presiding  divinity  of  Egypt.  The 
ffiver  Nile  was  regarded  as  a  god.  The  beetle  was  held  in  peculiar 
veneration.  In  every  age,  Satan  has  had  his  worshipper^  in  the 
grosser  and  more  refined  forms  of  idolatry  and  hero-worship ;  and, 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  many  forms  of  professedly  Christian  worship 
have  been  little  better  than  devil-worship.  Professed  followers  of 
Jesus  have  been  quite  willing  to  secularise  His  Kingdom,  and  to 
surroimd  it  with  the  insignia  of  Satan's  world;  so  that  in  many 
churches  besides  those  of  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  the  synagogue, 
if  not  the  throne,  of  Satan  may  be  found.  Even  amongst  men  who 
in  their  intellectual  pride  deny  his  existence,  his  most  earnest 
wotshippers  may  be  discovered.  He  is  a  crafty,  wily  devil.  He 
tmderstands  that  the  worship  of  the  heart  is  the  real  worship,  and  is 
satisfied  if  the  hearts  of  men  be  turned  from  God,  and  fastened  upon 
himself  or  his  creatures. 
The  question   here   arises,  Can  Satan  render  any  help  to  his 
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votanesi?    Baft  ha-  aitj  power  over  tha  fosoes  of  ISTatnxe  ?    Caa  Inc 

impart.  kno?9dedge  to  his  worahippeis  ?    Had  enfihantera,  iriamis,. 

magicians^  tbose  tbat  Imd  '^familiac  spirits/'   anything  to  waonnt. 

their  pretensions  ?    Or  were  Aejr  simply  impostors  ?    The:  qnsBtum 

ist  too  wide  toihe  fully  discussed  now.    I  mia^y,  howeTei;  lemack  tJiat. 

all  such  among  the  Jews^  and  all  who  consulted  evil  i^pudts^  wete 

commanded  by  God  to  be^  pot  to  death ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 

this  seveisty  was  that  in  so  doing  tibiey  deserted  God  £or  demons.    IT 

S0|  might  not  Sataa  and  his  angels  help  their  votaries  ?    The:  oasa  of 

the  Witoh  of  Endor  oocmis  to  the  mincL    She  is  said  to  havs  had  a 

"  fflmiliar  spisit/'  and  is  consulted  by  Saul.    The  nacratiTe  is  fbond 

in.  1  Sam«  xxviii.  5^20..    How  are  we  to  understand  iii?    Was  it 

simply  a  piece  of  jugglery?    Lfid  she  bring  up  Samuel  ?    Or  was  she- 

in  any  way  helped  by  her  "  familiar  spirit  f  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

That  she  literally  brought  up  Samuel,  or  that  Samuel  literally  appeared 

or  spake,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine.    If  Grod  refused  to  give 

counsel  to  Saul  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  not  probable  that  He  would 

send  a  message  by  Samuel  at  the  summons  of  a  witoh;  nor  is  the- 

tane  of  the  measage  at  all  that  of  a  holy  prophet  sent  by  God.    May 

jusb  the  master  be  thus  understood  ?    Saul,  in  deep  distress,  soraly 

prsssed  by  the  Philistines,  forsaken  by  God,  turns  from  God  to  demons. 

He  seeks  a  woman  with  a  '' familiar  spirit" — one  of  a  class  which  he 

had  commanded  to  be.  put  to  deatL    At  first  the  w(»Dan  is  afraid, 

but,  satisfied  that  she  will  not  suffer  harm,  asks,  "Wham  shall 

I  bring  up  ? "    Saul  answers,  ''  Bring  me  up  SamneL"    She  appUaa 

to  her  "familiar  spirit" — a  demon.    He  comes   at  her  Uddiag, 

and  presento  Samuel  to  her  imagination,  ajb  the  same  time  revealing 

to  her  that  the  person  seeking,  her  aid  is  Saul.    This  disoovary  fills 

her  with  alarm,  and  she  cries  out,  "  Why  hast  thou  deceived  ms  ? 

For  thou  art  SauL"    At  Saul's  request  she  describes  the  form  aad 

drcfis  of  him  whom  she  sees  depicted  on  her  sensorium,  and  whom, 

firam  her  description,  Saul  perceives  to  be  SamueL    It  is  not  written 

that  Saul  saw  Samuel,  but  that  Saul,  after  her  description,  perceived 

or  knew  that  it  was  SamueL    The  conversation  then  proceeds  between 

Saul  and  Samuel  ^r0r/<M0a2Zy,  but  the  woman  ?7ea% — ^aided  probably 

by  ventriloquism..    The  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Samuel  are  just 

anch  as  a  dmoon  might  have  been  expected  to  inspise.    How  keen 

and  malicious  the  reproach  conveyed  in  them !    The.  pEredfotioiii  is  not 

mora  than,  an  evil  spirit,  percemng  Sauls  fear  and  the.  state  of  tie 
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mi^t  ventaie  an.  This  ie;  in  my  opinion^  a  clesr'  case  of 
by^  the  aid  of  a  demon.  Ahab's  prophets  weie  inspired  By 
an  evil  spirit  who  told  the  Lord  that  he  would  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mnath:  of  all  his  prophets ;  and  Micaiah  told  Ahab;  "  The  Lord  hath: 
pot  a  Ij^ing  i^irit  in  the  mouth  of  all  thy  prophets  "  (1  Kings  xxii.  22). 
At  Philippi  Paul  and  Silas  met  with  a  woman  possessed  with  a 
wpaab  of  dixdhotion,  who  brou^t  her  masters  much*  gain  by  her 
sooAsayingi  Paul  cast  out  the  spirit,  and  the  art  of  the  woman 
oeased.  litOTally,  she  had  a  spirit  of  Python.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
was  a  Pythoness.  Now,  if  demons  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
woiriiip  ofGared  to  idols  and  false  gods,  may  they  not  have  lurked 
about  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  other 
oodeB,  and  inspired  these  oncles,  and  furnished  the  Pythonesses 
with  as  much  knowledge  as  tiliey  themselves  possessed^ — ^limited,  but 
yefr  great  ?  Great,  I  say — ^with  great  opportunities  of  observation ; 
possibly,  with  ability  to  range  through  the  univeise  with  ten  thousand 
times  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  to  take  armies,  nations,  and  cir- 
cnrnBtanees  within  their  ken;  possibly,  with  the  advantage  (as 
suggested  by  the  Book  of  Job)  of  some  intercourse  with  God  and  with 
good  angels;  and,  probably,  with  the  power  of  acute  discernment, 
aided  by  the  study  of  men  and  things,  of  human  passions,  dispositions, 
and  habits  for  thousands  of  years.  Surely,  spirits  with  such  resources 
might  have  met  most  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  oracles,  which, 
if  sometimes  dear  and  definite,  were  often  obscure  and  ambiguous. 

I  hav^  raid  that,  in  tempting  men,  Satan  probably  acts  through  the 
iimginaifcion*  So  the  sensorium,  or  imagination,  of  the  Pythoness 
may  have  been  the  medium  of  inspiration.  Was  the  imagination  the 
.medimn  through  which  God's  prophets  were  inspired?  And  does 
this  explain  their  apparent  ignorance  of  the  time  of  the  events  pre- 
dicted ?  May  it  not  account  for  the  burning  of  incense,  and  the 
frantic  gestures  of  the  Pythoness,  by  which  the  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion would  be  increased,  and  impressions  the  more  readily  received, 
and  by  which  the  priestess  would,  in  every  way,  come  more  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  ? 

I  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  thus  far  men  in  eveiy  age  may 
haT6  been  helped  by  demons ;  and  the  grosser  the  idolatry,  the  greater 
the  help.  If  men  give  themselves  up  to  devil-worship  in  any  form, 
I  see  no  reason  why  demons  should  not  be  inclined  and  able  to  help 
tilom* 


2i6  The  Devil  and  his  Angels. 

The  power  of  Satan  over  the  bodies  of  men  claima  a  moments 
attention.    Of  this,  demoniacal  possessions  are  an  illustration.    I  take 
it  for  granted  here  that  the  New  Testament  demoniacs  were  really 
possessed  with  demons.    None  of  us  would  think  for  a  moment  that 
Jesus  and  His  apostles  went  through  the  farce  of  telling  demons  to 
come  out  of  people  if  they  were  not  in  them,  merely  in  compliance 
with  popular  current  phraseology ;  nor  that  the  New  Testament  wiiteis 
would  give  such  graphic  accounts  of  the  actions  of  spirits  in  demoniacs 
— of  their  utterances,  of  their  expressed  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  sub- 
jection to  Him,  of  their  passing  out  of  men  into  swine — ^had  they  not 
been  narrating  facts.    There  are  many  questions  one  would  like  to 
discuss,  did  time  permit.    Whence  their  power  over  man  ?    Whence 
their  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  ?    Why  their  desire  to 
inhabit  and  injure  the  human  body  ?    Were  they  prompted  by  malice, 
malignity,  spite  against  God  ?   Or  was  their  occupation  of  a  body  pro- 
ductive of  increased  perceptions,  pleasurable  or  otherwise  ?    And  did 
it  afford  them  media  of  speech  and  motion  ?    Are  there  demoniacs  in 
the  present  day  ?    Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  economy  or 
government  of  the  world  or  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ?    These  and  many 
other  questions  crowd  upon  my  mind,  but  I  must  not  entertain  them 
now.    But  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  "  possessions  *'  were  the  only 
forms  of  disease  inflicted  on  men  by  Satan  and  his  angels.     Were  the 
other  diseases  healed  by  Christ  and  His  disciples  the  result  of  the  same 
evil  agency  ?    Were  dumbness,  blindness,  epilepsy,  insanity,  Satan's 
work  ?    Were  all  the  cures  effected  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  the 
triimiphof  Christ's  Kingdom  overSatan?  And  was  it  in  referencetothese 
that  Christ  said,  "  I  saw,"  or  was  contemplating, ''  Satan  falling  ficom 
heaven  " — from  his  rule  and  power  in  the  heavenlies — ^anticipating  His 
own  complete  triumph  in  the  full  deliverance  of  the  body  from  the 
dominion  of  Satan  ?    Peter  tells  us  that  Christ  went  about  doing  good 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil  (Acts  x.  38).    Of  the 
woman  who  had  been  bound  together  eighteen  years,  and  was  loosed 
by  Him  of  her  infirmity,  Jesus  said,  ''  Whom  Satan  hath  bound  for 
eighteen  years."    Job  was  afflicted  by  Satan  with  boils.    Paul  had 
"  a  thorn  in  the  flesh — a  messenger  of  Satan."    Does  all  this  mean 
that,  by  God's  permission,  our  bodies  are  in  some  way^  or  to  some 
extent,  in  Satan's  power  ?    Satan  is  said  to  "  have  the  power  of  death; " 
has  he  the  power  of  disease,  which  is  associated  with  frailty  and 
prepares  for  death  ?    Are  the  bodies  of  the  redeemed  subject  to  the 
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bondage  of  frailtj  and  coiraptdon  ?  And  will  deliverance  from  this 
bondage  complete  "  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  the  body/' 
for  which  the  Christian  is  waiting  and  groaning?  And  will  this 
deliverance  by  the  resurrection  at  the  appearing  of  Christ  complete 
and  constitute  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  Christ  and  His  Church  ? 
"  The  kst  enemy.  Death,  shall  then  be  destroyed."  Does  this  in  any 
way  explain  that  mysterious  statement  in  Jude,  that  Michael,  the  arch- 
angel, contended  with  the  devil  respecting  the  body  of  Moses  ?  Was 
the  body  of  Moses,  which  could  not  be  found,  at  once  glorified  ?  And 
have  we  in  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  two 
saints  fiilly  redeemed  from  bondage — the  one  changed,  the  other  raised 
from  the  dead — samples  of  the  changed  and  raised  at  the  coming  of 
Christ  ?  That  diseases  have  evident  causes  and  remedies  would 
present  no  great  difficulty.  Paul  had  ''  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  the 
natural  result  of  his  ecstasy — ^probably  a  nervous  impediment  of 
speech.  That  "thorn"  was  "a  messenger  of  Satan."  It  was  also 
sent  by  Grod,  that  he  "might  not  be  exalted  above  measure"  by 
the  vision..  Here  we  have  one  result  with  a  threefold  cause — 
physical,  demonic,  and  Divine.  Saul  liad  an  evil  spirit  producing 
melancholy,  and  David  with  his  harp  drove  the  spirit  away.  May 
Satan,  then — into  bondage  to  whom  sin  has  brought  us — shaving 
brought  us  into  the  bondage  of  corruption  and  death  of  which  the 
devil  has  the  power,  afflict  and  vex  the  bodies  of  men  (held  in  a 
chain,  of  course),  and  even  the  saints  of  God,  over  whom  his  time 
of  power  of  any  kind  must  be  short?  And  may  our  afflictions, 
even  though  traceable  to  natural  causes,  be  Satan's  handy-work,  in 
which  he  is  unwittingly  God's  instrument  in  preserving  us  from 
greater  evil,  and  working  out  our  everlasting  good  ? 

The  incestuous  member  of  the  church  at  Corinth  was  given  over 
by  Paul  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit 
might  be  saved.  •  Also  Hymenseus  and  Alexander  were  delivered  by 
Paul  over  to  Satan  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme.  In  the 
case  of  the  Corinthian,  the  discipline  effected  its  design — ^the  man 
was  humbled,  reduced  to  penitence,  and  restored  to  the  fellowship  of 
the  church ;  a  result  probably  not  contemplated  by  Satan.  We  know 
not  what  the  suffering  was ;  in  all  likelihood,  it  was  physically  con- 
nected with  his  sin.  Who  can  teU  how  often  Christians  may  be  left 
in  Satan's  power,  and,  by  physical  suffering  inflicted  by  him,  brought 
to  repentance,  or  prevented  from  sinning  ? 


2i8  First  Lines  in  Lizzie* s  Album. 

This?  mateiial  world  of  ours  is  closely  connected  with  a  wcdd  of 
spirits.  The  two  seem  to  tonch  at  every  point.  There  are  more 
agencies  at  work  aroimd  and  within  us  than  our  senses  can  perceive, 
or  our  philosophy  dream.  Ifere^  onr  eyes  to  be  opened,  as  were  the 
eyes  of  the  prophet's  servant,  might  not  wei  too  perceive  chariots  of 
fire  and  horses  of  fire ;  and  within  the  sphere  of  the  heavenlies  ten 
thousand  times'  ten  thousand  of  the  angelic  hosts,  and,  mingling 
among  them,  principalities  and  powers,  the  world-rulers  of  this  daric- 
ness,  and  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness,  engaged  with  tiiem  in  deadly 
conflict,  a  conflict  infinitely  more  deadly,  and  involving  issues  infinitely 
more  fearftil,  than  any  waged  on  the  battle-fields  of  earth  ?  But  we, 
too,  with  the  prophet,  should  be  able  to  say,  "  Fear  not ;  for  they  that 
be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  against  us." 


Jtrst  IThus  in  ^i^jte's  ^Ilrum* 


CONSBCRATE  this  comely  Book  of  thine, 
Chosen  for  Poesy's  swaet  usey  to  be 

A  Garden  filled  widi  flowers  and  fruits  divine, 
Where  thou  may 'st  wander  oft^.  serene  and  free. 

• 

God  blesB  it !.    May  its  fisgrant^  rich  perfume 
Bring  many  a  luscious  pleasure  to  thine  hearty 

Which  Life's  rapacious  cares  shall  not  consume 
To  leave  behind  keen  Disappointment's  smart 

God  bless  it !    May  its  wall^grown,  feound  tuaes 
Yield  timely  sustenance  to  Faith's  best  life ; 

A  sure  retreat  Avithal,  wherein,  at  ease, 
Sweet,  smiling  Hope  may  dwell  when  storms  are  rife. 

Look  well  to  th'  tilling.    Only  sterling  seeds 
And  plants  place  in  this  soil.     If  blights  assail, 

Purge  them  away.    Allow  no  space  for  weeds ; 
And  Heaven's  quickening  showers  and  sonshine  haiL 

So  shaU  thia  Garden  be  to  thee,  and  all 
Who  love  thee,  Lizzie,  an  Enclosure  bright 

With  various  beauty;  till  thy  God  i^all  call- 
Thee  gently  upward  into  Heavsen's  own  lights 
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THeie  thov^  riialft  find,  am  Ekien.-  fiaiser  ftrj 
Tliaa  any  Earth  can  show^  whaie  Love  shall  solve 

Liftt's  holy  mystery,,  ami  naught  shall  mar 
The  sweet,  gi-and,  endless  years  as  they  revolve. 


B: 
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A  SKUCH. 


'T9B  ^  ^^  whom*  I  write  was  not  known,  widely  in  tile  denotnina* 
tion^  Yet  he  made  his  mark  in  a  qnist  comer  of  the  land, 
into  whieh»  at  the  time  of  Iiia*  minietiBtions,  lailwajs  had 
not  penatnubed*.  The.  young  people  he  inflnenced  ara  now 
dderly,  but  they  retain  loving  lemembrances  of  him,  not 
to  bQ*s1aflad.hy  the  deposit  of  oairee  aad.  hopes  of  later  yeais.  I,  for 
one,  would  liicet  to  recall  somewhat  of  hia  life-teachings,  his  pieiry,  aoid 
his  bcoiiiaful  unselfishneas.. 

life  opened  to  Walter  not  unfavoumbly.  He  possessed  a  fair 
ndddle-elaes  education^  and  had  prepared'  himself  for  the  occupation^ 
of  a  chemist.  He  had  early  declared  himself  "  on  the  Lord's  side," 
and  had  been,  recoiyed  into  a  Baptist  communion.  At  the  age  of 
tventy-fiv%  a  failure  of  health,  which  apparently  followed  on  a  horse 
accident^  wi^thduew  him.  from,  active  pursuits^  In  the  quiet,  com.-^ 
moimigis  of  his  own.  heart,  and  daily  learning  new  lessons  in  tihe 
school  o£  adversity,  gaining  fresh  knowledge  of  Jesus  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  Salvation,  and  desiring  that  all  might  drink  of  the  life-giving 
stream^he  resolved,  should  life  be  spared,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry*  This  was  no  hasty  impulse.  For  twelve  long 
months  he  was  confined  to  his  couch.  In  the  conmiencement  of  hie 
iUness  he  was  bereft  of  the  tenderest  and  noblest  of  mothers.  Often 
he  had  to  bear  intense  pain,  and  there  were  moments  whea  "  Why 
I^ve  I  to  pass  throughiAtj  i  Surely  against  me  He  is  turned ;  He 
tiimeth.Hiia.hand  against,  me;  all  the  day,"  involuntarily  escaped  hia 
lips.  But  the  oidinacy  habit  of  his  mind,  was  one  of  Christian  sub* 
odflsion.  and.  fortitude. . 
DunDg,iDterva]&  ef  eaae^  thdiinvalid's.ehamber  bacame^an  attiaetivQ: 
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spot  to  a  privileged  few  who  were  permitted  to  join  his  sisters  theie. 
Walter's  buoyant,  sympathetic,  affectionate  natm«  responded  to  a 
bright  smile,  or  an  offered  flower  or  picture ;  and  very  humorous  and 
quaint  utterances  would  ever  and  anon  flow  from  him.  He  would 
often  be  busy  with  plans  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  among  his 
favourite  schemes  was  the  formation  of  a  Book  Society,  which  still 
flourishes  at  Bridgeton. 

What  twilight  converse  there  was  with  his  father  on  spiritual 
truths,  and  concerning  the  loved  departed  one  I  The  venerable  man's 
portly  figure,  healthful  countenance,  and  dark  eyes  and  eyebrows 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  pale  face,  the  pathetic  blue  eyes,  and 
the  long  slender  fingers  of  the  invalid  son.  Walter's  window  com- 
manded a  south  aspect,  and  sometimes  the  evening  star  led  to  a  talk 
about  astronomy,  which  always  interested  and  animated  him,  and 
filled  him  with  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  creation.  Once  I  saw  his 
face  suddenly  grow  sad,  and  an  appearance  of  pain  came  over  it.  He 
answered  the  inquiring  look  of  his  sister  by  the  words :  "  Must  we 
think  that  that  planet  will  shine  on  in  its  beauty  for  eons  of  time, 
and  that  souls  will  remain  hopelessly  tormented  in  outer  darkness  ? 
ITo,  no !  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the  perplexity ;  but  there  is  a 
way,  for  God  is  love."  No  more  words  were  spoken,  for  we  thought 
of  Walter,  the  sufferer,  feeling  in  the  depth  of  his  heart  that  "  Crod  is 
love." 

After  a  time  health  returned,  and  he  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his 
design  of  studying  under  the  guidance  of  an  able  minister,  to  whom 
he  ever  after  felt  greatly  indebted.  Walter's  life  at  this  time  was 
marked  by  another  friendship,  which  to  onlookers  appeared  very  true 
and  beautiful.  Involuntarily  the  words  "David  and  Jonathan" 
would  be  spoken  as  the  two  were  seen  wending  their  way  to 
some  distant  farm-house,  or  wandering  in  the  shady,  flower-decked, 
perfumed  ways  of  an  old  wood.  What  a  spot  it  was  for  soul-com- 
munings!  In  pauses  of  the  conversation  there  was  heard  a  soft 
undertone  of  the  hum  of  insects,  the  far-away  laughter  of  the 
children,  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  ripple  of  the  river  as 
it  flowed  on  to  murmur  by  the  burial-ground  attached  to  the 
gray  church,  where  so  many  rested  who  had  once  gambolled  in 
the  wood,  or  held  lovers'  converse  on  the  chair  under  the  fir-trees, 
fix)m  whence,  in  the  month  of  April,  was  spread  on  the  hill-side 
a  eaipet  of  blue— for  the  hyacinth  o'er-topped  many  other  floweis. 
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It  was  all  flecked  by  the  sunlight,  and  ''  silent  shadows  from  the 
trees  refreshed  one  like  a  slumber."  In  the  earlier  spring,  also 
the  wood  charmed  you,  if  you  sought  the  spaces  filled  with  warm 
light,  where  flourished  the  greenest  and  most  luxuriant  mosses  and  the 
tofts  of  the  first  primroses,  when  the  brook  chattered  merrily  in  the 
avenue  to  ''  Golden,"  as  it  was  freer  from  sedges  and  cresses,  and  the 
lark  would  rise  from  the  bank  "  to  Heaven's  gate  singing/'  But  time 
sped  on,  and  the  friends  separated — ^Walter  to  enter  on  his  first  charge 
at  Tideside,  and  Ernest  AUbright  to  become  a  close  student  at  college, 
with  gifts  and  excellences  that  fitted  him  to  be  what  he  is  now — ^a 
useful,  fearless,  and  admired  preacher  at  St.  Monica's.  Methinks,  if 
I  could  hear  him,  I  should  ever  and  anon  say,  "  That  feeling  is  echoed 
fix)m  the  old  wood,"  or  "  That  thought  was  akin  to  Walter's." 

"In  the  wood 
We  two  have  felt  the  warm  tears  dim  our  eyes, 
While  zephyrs,  softer  than  an  infant's  8igh8| 

Baffled  the  light  air  of  our  solitude. 

«  «  «  « 

Tell  me  if  these  can  ever  be  forgiven — 
These  abject — who  together  have  partaken 
Those  sacraments  of  Nature,  and  in  vain." 

I  will  only  write  of  what  cetme  imder  my  own  observation ;  and  so 
of  Walter's  first  charge  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  poor  heard 
him  gladly.  The  link  was  severed  by  an  illness  which  brought  him 
home  after  an  absence  of  about  two  years.  Kest  and  genial  influences 
under  the  paternal  roof  availed  once  more  to  establish  him  in  com- 
parative health.  Amongst  his  own  kindred,  and  with  old  neighbours, 
he  was  useful  and  welcome  at  all  firesides.  The  chemical  knowledge 
he  possessed,  in  conjunction  with  his  general  and  various  information, 
appeared  to  be  always  at  hand  to  second  his  higher  teaching.  The 
anxious  farmer,  or  the  busy  housewife,  or  the  bright,  cheery  young 
couple  entering  life  together,  frequently  sought  his  advice.  He 
smoothed  the  difficulties  of  children  by  his  tact  in  introducing  them 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  clock,  or  of  the  multiplication  table,  or 
inventing  for  them  some  new  game,  or  encouraging  them  to  confess  a 
fault  So  the  children  loved  and  listened  to  him.  Out  of  a  straitened 
purse  he  always  had  something  for  the  poor,  and,  with  the  faculty  of 
seeing  into  the  situation,  his  words  of  counsel  were  not  commonplaces. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  members  of  the  Nonconformist  Union 
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chuiah  in  liis  nativie  village  invited  Mm  to  become  tlii^  pastor. 
After  much  pvayecful  consideration,  he  accepted  the  call,  behepring 
that  Ood  had  chosen  that  path  for  him  to  walk  in,  notwithstaadiag 
the  proverb,  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
•country." 

**  How  will  you  feel  at  preaching  before  your  wise,  clever  deacon  ? " 
said  his  sister.  "  You  once  made  kites  with  hdm,  and  I,  a  small  child, 
held  the  paste-bowL" 

"  Mr.  Heben  is  far  more  than  clever,  Elfie.  He  rejoices  wheneve^ 
the  *  glad  tidings '  are  carried  to  souls  simply  and  earnestly.  He  is 
large-minded,  and  gives  generous  sjrrapathy.  "What  a  privilege  it  will 
be  to  get  under  his  bracing  influence  again  !  I  have  always  found 
some  abiding  thought  left  in  my  mind  after  conversation  with  him. 
He  is  always  ready  to  give  to  others  from  the  stores  of  his  richly 
cultivated  intelleot ;  always  ready,  too,  to  help  and  encourage.  What 
say  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  brother,  Mr.  Heben  is  all  that,  and  more.  But  be  your  own 
simple,  earnest,  dear  old  self,  and  '  not  another.' " 

''  You  are  right,  in  a  sense,  Elfie.  But  I  must  loidL  away  fix)m  self, 
and  seek  Divine  help,  to  be  *  simple  and  earnest,'  for  these  are  great 
qualities." 

So  Walter,  in  Ids  preaching,  spoke  of  religion  "  not  as  of  a  legical 
system,  but  as  of  a  new  life,  a  heavenly  strength,  a  very  present  helf 
in  trouble,  and  a  remedy  for  every  evil  under  the  sun." 

There  was  no  baptistery  at  the  chapel,  and  those  who  considexed  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  observe  the  rite  by  immersion  went  for  that 
purpose,  accompanied  by  their  minister,  to  a  neighbouring  town,  where 
there  was  a  flourishing  Baptist  church. 

I  remember  one  of  his  sermons  which  made  a  deep  impnessian  u^poa 
us.  It  was  from  the  passage  in  the  Psalms,  "  I  am  poor  and  needy; 
yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me."  There  was  in  most  of  his  heassis  a 
feeling  that  out  of  his  own  inner  life  the  sermon  came.  His  ovn 
intense  consdousness  of  the  need  of  Divine  help  was  there,  and  his 
vivid  realisation  of  the  living,  present  Christ  pervaded  the  ^el& 
The  bent  figure  of  the  preacher  and  the  white,  slender  hand  told  their 
own  stoay ;  but  the  pathetic  joy  in  the  face  spoke  of  God's  gnuaous 
remembranoe.  An  earnest,  loving,  heavenly  light  came  into  the  eyes 
of  a  young  girl  that  mornings  which  has  never  sinceleft  them  tiuovgh 
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a  brave,  strnggling  life — ^not  even  when  fortune  fled,  and  children 
died,  and  she  had  to  weep  a  widow's  tears.  The  dear  old  father  of 
the  snow-white  hair,  and  with  the  bonnie  rose  at  his  button-hole, 
listened  as  he  sat  in  his  comer,  and  remembered  the  sermon  to  lik 
latest  hour,  years  after  Walter  had  joined  the  glorified  in  Heaven. 

The  little  chapel  was  generally  well-filled  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Some  orthodox  church-folk  attended,  with  the  very  sufiScient  excuse 
of  there  being  no  evening  service  in  the  picturesque,  chilly  old  chiirch 
in  the  valley  a  mile  away.  On  crowded  nights  an  old  lady  might  be 
seen  showing  ploughman,  cobbler,  or  smith  to  her  own  or  any  other 
person's  pew,  so  that  there  jmght  be  no  vacant  places.  She  wore  a 
wide  lace  frill,  and  her  bonnet  never  varied  with  fashion ;  but  her 
originality,  strong  sense,  and  goodness,  made  her  whole  person  and 
dress  harmonious  and  dignified. 

In  a  house  where  the  requirements  of  diiferent  persons  had  to  be 
considered,  the  question  of  the  minister's  study  was  a  rather  difficult 
one,  but  like  many  other  difficult  questions  of  a  practical  character,  it 
arranged  itself  in  time.  The  largest,  sunniest  bed-room  was  allotted  to 
him.  It  possessed  a  book  cupboard  and  roomy  tables  for  desk  and  papers. 
JSis  favourite  spot  on  damp  winter  afternoons  was  a  large  kitchen  ingle, 
wheieon  crackled  logs  of  wood  and  peat.  A  cup  of  strong  coffee  and  a 
book  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  his  chair.  The  good  servant  would 
find  means  to  make  herself  and  every  one  else  invisible,  except  when 
she  might  be  summoned  to  give  some  particulars  of  poor  neighbours — 
infannation  which  she  seemed  to  gather  from  the  air,  but  which  was, 
nevertheless,  always  trustworthy.  In  genial  weather,  the  summer- 
house  and  a  long  level  walk  in  the  old-fashioned  garden  were  sacred 
to  him.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  chatter  of  the  young  sister  house- 
keeper-^only  one  sister  remained  at  home  then — ^had  to  be 
quenched. 

"  Away,  Elfie !  You  interrupt  me  more  than  the  stray  pig,  grunting 
in  the  lane  below.  I  am  trying  to  silence  him  with  cabbage-stalks.; " 
asid,  suiting  his  action  to  the  word,  a  cabbage-stalk  was  thrown  over 
the  hawthorn  fence.  "  But  stay  a  minute,  dear.  You  know  there  is 
to  be  a  change  of  pulpits  on  Sunday.  Promise  me  that  you  wUl  be 
kind  to  the  supply." 

"  Oh,  there  is  somebody  ooming  with  bad  'grammar,  or  you  would 
not  insinuate  that  I  could  possibly  be  any  other  than  a  good 
hostess." 
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"  Well/'  responded  the  minister,  with  a  smile,  "  the  grammar  may 
be  rather  imperfect ;  but  think  how  excellent  the  man  is — ^better  than 
you  or  I.  Then  there  is  your  blue  silk  dress.  It  rustles.  Please 
don't  wear  it  in  chapeL  Rustlings  are  disturbing  to  preachers." 
Assuming  a  propitiatory  tone,  he  added,  "  The  colour  is  good,  and 
you  do  look  nice  in  it." 

"  So  I  ought,"  said  Elfie,  virtuously,  "  for  you  helped  to  choose  it 
I  will  try  to  be  all  you  wish.    Now  I  am  off." 

"  Stay !  Something  more.  Will  you  ask  our  brother  Justin  to 
avoid  giving  that  knowing  little  '  Ahem  ! '  when  anything  in  the  ser- 
mon grates  on  his  philosophic  ears  ?  He  does  try  me  so  sometimes, 
Elfie,  that  I  could " 

"  Stay,  sir !  That  would  be  impetuous.  Father  says  you  inherit 
the  quality  from  your  grandfather.  Sensitiveness,  too.  No,  I  won't 
tease,  if  you  will  put  away  that  '  discourse.'  You  are  looking  tired. 
Mind,  when  you  are  away  from  us,  and  don't  allow  any  friends  to  give 
you  a  '  prophet's  chamber '  that  may  be  damp ;  nor  allow  your  im- 
petuosity to  carry  you  into  great  fatigue,  as  that  means  an  illness  for 
you.    Let  us  walk  in  the  shade  of  the  elm-trees." 

The  brother  and  sister  strolled  from  garden  to  orchard,  then  up  the 
meadow  ascent,  all  under  the  trees  their  father  had  planted  in  his 
younger  years ;  from  thence  to  a  bowery  lane  that  led  them  round  to 
the  village,  where  they  made  a  friendly  call,  took  tea,  and  tarried  till  the 
lengthening  shadows  called  them  home. 

"  Lengthening  shadows ! "  Ah !  lengthening  shadows  were  drawing 
around  Walter  when  he  was  but  just  entering  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  when  his  people  were  anticipating  for  him  years  of  activity 
and  usefulness,  when  the  bond  which  united  them  to  him  was  becom- 
ing more  closely  knit,  and  when,  from  invigorated  health,  his  duties 
had  grown  lighter  and  pleasanter. 

After  a  holiday,  during  which  his  taste  for  scenery  and  social  inter- 
course had  been  happily  gratified,  he  returned  homeward  by  sea.  A 
fearful  storm  arose,  and  his  sufierings  from  sickness  were  so  great  that 
those  who  welcomed  his  arrival  felt  that  he  would  never  again  leave 
it  alive.  His  last  illness  was  short ;  and,  being  himself  assured  how 
it  would  terminate,  he  calmly  made  his  arrangements.  No  mnrmor 
escaped  him,  and  he  showed  tender  consideration  for  his  nurses  and 
attendants,  urging  them  to  take  the  needful  rest  and  food.  Those 
nearest  and  dearest  to    him  could  not  but  feel  how  suitable   to 
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the  maimer    of  his    departure  were  Mrs.  Barbauld's  well-known 

lines: — 

^  How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  t 
When  sinks  the  weary  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes — 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast ! " 

Truly  says  one,  '*  You,  who  are  in  health  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
manifestations  God  makes  to  His  people  as  they  stand  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave." 

On  Walters  last  night  on  earth,  his  medical  attendant — in  the 
prime  of  health  and  strength — ^bent  over  him,  and  said  in  kindly 
tones, "  Walter,  my  poor  fellow,  how  are  you  feeling  now  ?  "  Sweetest 
peace  and  joy  illumined  the  sufferer's  features,  and,  addressing  the 
doctor  by  name,  he  said,  "  God  is  very  good  to  me."  The  strong  man's 
eyes  were  moistened,  and  he  murmured,  "  I  never  saw  an3rthing  like 
that ! " 

In  the  night-watch  that  followed,  silence  wrapped  around  Elfie 
as  something  that  could  be  feU.  Suddenly  it  was  broken  by 
lights,  and  quickly  stepping  horses,  and  the  rumble  of  the  coach,  all 
passing  as  a  flash  down  the  village  street,  leaving  it  stiUer  than 
before.  "Like  life,"  thought  the  young  watcher.  '*My  brother  is 
nearing  the  end  of  his  journey.  But  there  is  no  audible  signal  from 
the  other  side.  How  restful  he  is,  though !  How  sure  he  is  of  going 
to  be  with  the  Lord  in  but  another  mansion  of  the  Father's  great 
house ! " 

In  the  morning's  light  Walter  rallied,  and  liked  us  to  be  near 
him.  To  his  father,  ''At  the  chapel  something  will  be  said  about 
me  when  I  am  gone.  Ask  my  friend  from  the  next  village  to  say 
how  these  words  have  been  borne  in  on  my  mind, '  Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us.' "  Then,  turning  to  his  sister  Elfie,  "  Sit  where  I  can  see 
you;  it  won't  be  long  now."  His  lips  moved  in  prayer,  and  he  passed 
away  so  tranquilly  that  we  scarcely  knew  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

L.E. 
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"Then  said  I,  Ah  Lord  God !  they  say  of  me,  Doth  he  not  speak  parables?' 

EZEKIEL  XX,  49. 


[EIl£  is  a  tone  of  remonstrance  and  expostulatiaa  in  these 
words  of  the  prophet  He  is  evidently  cossdooas  that 
heeanse  of  something  in  the  natare  of  his  message,  that 
messG^e  will  be  unpopular  with  his  hearers.  The  message 
was  that  he  should  "  prophesy  against  the  f oreirt  of  the 
south  field ;  and  say  to  the  forest  of  the  south,  Heac  the  word  of  the 
Lord ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Grod ;  BehoM  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  thee, 
and  it  shall  devour  every  green  tree  in  thee,  and  every  dry  tree." 
Something  mystie,  something  dimly  inteUigible,  he  had  to  tell  the 
Jews  concermng  that  southern  land  of  Judea.  Looking  tcom  this, 
their  northern  place  of  exile,  he  saw  signs  of  coming  destvuc^on^  bat 
of  the-  nature  of  tiiat  destmction,  of  the  pDecise  nuumer  of  that  fire 
whieh  was  to  consume  this  forest  of  the  south,  and.  when  and  how  it 
was  to  come,  he  has  nothing  ta  tell  them ;  he  is  not  told  himseU. 
They  seem  to  have  beei^  irsitated  at  soeh  half  revdatioo..  Thej 
evidently  supposed  that  if  they  were  to  be  warned  against  this 
danger,  all  the  better  for  them  that  the  warning  should  be  clear, 
precise,  and  defimite ;  and  they  m^ht  heme  said, ''  Whttt  is  the  meaidiig 
of  thus  wanung  us  against  some  mystedous  fiery  juc^ment  unless  joa 
tell  us  what  it  is,  and  whi»i  it  is  to  be,  and  how  we  may  avoid  it  ? 
Why  do  you  thus  speak  paoraldea  ?  L^  u&  have  nene  of  these 
mysteries ;  let  us  have  simpler  and  plainer  speech*'^  Tke  request  was 
a  natural  one,  and  so,  evidently,  was  the  temptatioA  in  the  proj^'s 
mind  to  yield  to  it,  if  possible.  Kot  for  his  own  sahe^  This  prophet, 
whose  lips  had  been  touched  with  fire  from  the  ahar,  aad  who  had 
seen  the  Lord  God  in  His  glory,  was  lifted  above  the  fear  of  man ; 
and  never  did  prophet  speak  more  sternly  or  faithfully  to  the  people 
whom  he  had  to  address.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  message,  he 
would  fain  have  had  it  more  popular  with  the  hearers  of  it    What- 

*  Report  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  May  2dth, 
1881.    Slightly  abridged. 
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evei  the  gtmnhling-blpck  was,  in  the  manner  and  f  oim  of  the  message, 

that  lay  ia  tibe  way  of  its  acceptance,  he  would  fain  remove  it  if 

posuhLeu    And  so  in  his  entreaty  is  impEed  a  petition  that  he  might 

be  allowed  and  enabled  to  explain  his  parable.    "  Ah,  Lord  God,  if  it 

msof.  be  so,  may  I  but  utter  plainer  speech !    They  say  of  me, '  Doth 

he  not  speak  paxaJbles  ? ' " 

Brethren^  the  sin  of  Israel  and  the  temptation  of  Ezekiel  were  not 

for  HibI  time  alone,  but  for  all  time.    They  exist  now  as  truly  as 

they  did  then.    They  are  to  be  found  wherever  the  Church  of  Christ, 

discharging  her  great  prophetic  oilice  for  her  Master,  confronts  a 

doubting  or  unbelieving  world.    The  message  of  the  Church  to  the 

vodd  ifi»  like  the  message  of  the  prophets  of  old,  in  part  plain,  in 

part  mysterious,  and,  as  it  were,  in  parables.    When  she  speaks  of 

the  duties  and  hopes  of  what  we  call  natural  religion  and  morality, 

her  words,  as  of  old,  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  men,  and  need  no 

pkadmg  to  induce  their  acceptance.    But  she  has  other  words  to 

speak  that  are  not  so  plain ;  words  that  are  full  of  mystery ;  words 

that  sound  like  parables  in  the  ears  of  those  who  listen  to  them. 

She  has  to  speak  of  a  Father  who  sent  an  incarnate  Son  into  the 

world  to  die  for  men — of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the 

Atonement^  and  the  Besuzrection,    and    the  Ascension,    and    the 

descending-  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Eternal  Life  to  come.    And  as  she 

speaks  Uiese  mysteries — speaks  them  dogmatically  in  the  name  of 

Bim  who  has  conuniasiened  her  by  His  authority  to  press  them,  on 

that  authority,  for  the  acceptance  of  man,  she  meets  the  answer  from 

the  world  the  prophet  met  of  old.    ''We  will  accept  your  plainer 

troths ;  bat  we  revolt  from  your  darker  sayings.    Speak  to  us  plainly, 

and  in  no  proverb,  and  we  will  own  you  as  a  teacher  from  Grod. 

Why  do  you  speak  to  us  in  this,  parable  ? "    How  often  do  we  hear 

and  read  in  all  the  woat,  familiar  forms  of  modem  literature  expressing 

tbe  heart  and  thought  of  the  age :  "  Give  us  natural  religion,  but  give 

Its  less  of  your  dogma;  we  care  not  for  your  theology  and  its 

Qqfsteries;   give  us  religion  only.**    And  the    temptation  of   the 

Church  is  now,  as  of  old,  to  yield  to  that  cry — not  for  her  own  sake, 

but  for  the  sake  of  her  message;   to  soften  down  some  of  its 

difficulties,  to  explain  away  some  of  its  strange  sayings,  in  the  hope 

tbat  it  may  become  more  acceptable  to  men.    Men  seem  at  times — 

earnest  and  faithful  preachers  of  the  Word — to  be  willing  to  place 

their  own  faith  in  abeyance  for  the  moment,  if  they  may,  in  some 
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way,  win  back  some  degree  of  faith  from  others ;  never  so  happj  as 
when  they  lower  the  Divine  character  and  authority  of  their  mission ; 
never  so  pleased  as  when  they  think  they  have  won  some  measure 
of  acceptance  by  showing  that  this  miracle  is  after  all  not  so  very 
i^Liraealous  as  men  think,  or  that  this  mystery  is  after  all  not  so  veiy 
mysterious,  and  that  there  is  less  of  parable  and  less  of  dogifia  in 
their  message  than  there  appears  to  be  to  those  who  hear  it. 

In  vain,  however,  does  the  teacher  seek  to  conjure  the  spirit  of 
unbelief  by  betraying  or  attenuating  the  message  which  he  has  come 
to  speak  In  vain  shall  we  seek  thus  to  lessen  the  supernatural. 
For  the  spirit  of  disbelief,  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on,  will  insist  at 
last  upon  the  casting  out  of  all  the  supernatural,  and  we  shall  have 
to  contend  for  the  last  shreds  and  fragments  of  it.  In  vain  do  men 
strive  to  save  the  Faith  of  Christ,  as  the  judge  of  old  once  strove  to 
save  the  Person  of  Christ,  when,  to  buy  off  His  enemies,  he  said, 
"  I  will  chastise  Him,  and  let  Him  go."  In  vain  do  we  thus  strive  to 
save  our  Faith  by  binding  it  for  the  scourge  of  a  destructive  scepti- 
cism, which  will  not  be  satisfied  save  with  the  death  of  our  Faith, 
even  as  His  enemies  were  not  satisfied  save  with  the  death  of  the 
Lord  of  that  Faith,  Our  duty  is  to  say  plainly,  "  The  words  you 
would  have  us  alter  are  not  our  words  to  change,  even  with  a 
view  to  win  your  assent ;  they  are  God's  words.  Mysterious  words 
they  may  be ;  but  we  are  the  stewards  of  the  manifold  mysteriesof 
God,  and  we  dare  not  for  our  own  sakes,  and  need  not  for  yours,  add 
to  or  diminish  aught  from  them." 

But  while  the  Church  is  thus  sternly  faithful  to  her  mission ;  while 
she  speaks,  and  must  ever  speak,  the  dogma  or  parable  that  her  Lord 
has  given  her  to  speak ;  while  she  cannot  give  to  men  what  they  ask 
for — a  religion  without  mystery ;  she  may,  at  least,  and  wt  may  on 
this  occasion,  strive  to  show  to  men  the.  reasonahleness  of  mystery  and 
the  necessity  of  dogma.  If  we  look  at  the  objections  which  are  com- 
monly made  in  our  popular  literature  to  Christianity,  we  shall  find,  I 
think,  that  they  divide  themselves  under  two  heads.  One  is  the 
objection  to  the  mysteriousness  of  Christian  dogma,  and  another  to 
what  is  described  as  the  unreality  of  the  language  respecting  Christian 
experience.  "  We  cannot  endure  your  dogma ;  we  cannot  bear  your 
cant.  The  one  is  too  mysterious ;  the  other  is  too  unreaL  Why  will 
you  speak  to  us  in  these  parables  ? " 

First,  we  may  remind  the  most  scientific  and  logical  of  the  objectors 
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to  dogma  and  mystery  that  veiy  much  of  the  scientific  belief  of  man- 
kind in  their  own  teachings  is,  for  the  mass  of  those  who  receive  it, 
nothing  bnt  dogmatism.  How  many  of  those  who  receive  the  most 
ordinary  axioms  and  teachings  of  science  can  prove  them,  or  even 
understand  them  ?  How  many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
receive  these  doctrines,  and  act  upon  them,  and  make  them  their 
guide  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  receive  them  upon  the  authority 
of  eminent  men  of  science !  Those  who  receive  them  receive  them 
as  dogma.  Is  it,  then,  altogether  so  inconceivable  a  thing,  and  so 
strange,  that  the  all-wise  and  infinite  intelligence  of  the  Author  of  the 
World  should  deal  with  us,  even  the  most  learned  and  wisest  of  us, 
as  the  most  learned  and  wisest  of  us  deal  with  inferior  intelligence,  and 
that  He  should  give  us,  in  the  form  of  a  dogmatic  utterance,  that 
which  we  could  never  have  discovered  for  ourselves  ? 

But  is  it  passible  for  us  to  comply  with  this  request — ^that  we  should 
eliminate  all  dogma  and  all  mystery  from  religion  ?  Let  us  try  to 
do  it  for  one  moment.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  banished  &om 
Christianity  all  those  technical  and  mysterious  terms  about  the 
Trinity,  and  Lucarnation,  and  Atonement,  and  Regeneration,  and  that 
we  have  simplified  our  message.  To  what  shall  we  reduce  it  ?  We 
may  reduce  it  at  least  to  two  words,  and,  beyond  these,  it  will  not 
bear  any  reduction  if  it  is  to  be  a  religion  at  all.  We  must  speak  of 
God,  and  we  must  speak  of  Man.  For  what  is  religion  but  the  join- 
ing together  of  God  and  man  ?  And  when  we  name  these  two  words 
have  we  got  rid  of  mystery  ?  Are  there  two  words  more  fraught 
with  mystery  than  these  two  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  even  so  much 
as  studied  the  vastness  of  the  mystery  which  lies  in  that  one  word — 
Ood  ?  Si  fum  rogas  intdligo,  was  the  saying  of  the  ancient  father,  and 
it  is  ours  stilL  Ask  us  not  what  this  word  means,  and  we  may  have 
some  dim  conception  of  its  meaning.  But  reduce  it  to  what  you 
please  in  the  crucible  of  modem  analysis ;  bring  it  down  to  the 
"Eternal  something  without  us  that  works  for  righteousness;"  or 
ascend  to  the  most  abstruse  idea  of  God  you  can  find  in  creed  or 
article — and  what  is  it  but  mystery,  unfathomable  mystery? 
And  we  msn — ^poor  humanity — what  a  parable;  what  a  gro- 
tesque, and  sad,  and  mysterious,  and  pitiable  parable  we  human 
beings  are  to  ourselves !  What  is  man  ?  and  what  is  God  ?  And 
then,  when  you  bring  these  two  ideas  together;  when  you  think 
of  God  and  man  in  any  relation  whatever ;  when  you  think  of  the 
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finite  l)roiight  into  contact  with  the  Infinite ;  when  you  think  of  the 
human  nature  that  prays  and  entreats^  and  of  the  changeless  Xaw 
that  mocks  the  prayer  and  silences  the  entreaty;  when  you  fiiink  ol 
the  mysteries  of  humanity  brought  into  contact  with  the  mysteries  of 
fate  and  foreknowledge  and  free-will  and  foreknowledge  absolttte,  do 
you  not  see  that  there  seem  to  rise  up  above  the  mercy-seat  clouds  of 
mystery  that  veil  the  tabernacle,  and  that  we  cannot  penetrate  ? 
God  and  man  are  not  words — are  not  notions  ;  they  are  facts — great, 
strange,  awful  facts,  that  wiU  not  come  and  go  at  our  bidding,  as  we 
reason  about  them.  And  the  mysteries  that  belong  to  them  vexed 
the  minds  of  men  before  Christ  was  bom,  and  would  vex  them  Still 
if  the  name  of  Christ  was  forgotten.  The  awful  shadows  of  these 
mysteries  wrap  us  round  wherever  we  go.  We  cannot  avoid  them 
merely  by  bidding  men  not  to  speak  parables  about  Ihem.  Parables 
are  in  our  hearts  and  souls,  and  in  nature,  and  in  the  world  around 
us — in  the  veiy  air,  as  it  were,  of  our  intellectual  brealih  and 
thought ;  and  we  cannot  cease  to  feel  them  without  ceasing  to  exist. 

Can  we  escape  from  caid  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  cant "  ?  Cant,  in  its  strictly  etymological  and  historical  meaning, 
is  simply  this  : — ^the  language  of  the  initiated ;  a  language  known  to 
those  engaged  in  any  business  or  occupation,  the  terms  of  which  are 
terms  of  art,  technical  terms,  and,  as  such,  are  only  known  and  under- 
stood by  those  who  practise  the  art.  In  the  strict  and  original  sense 
of  the  word  there  is  no  bad  meaning.  Beligion  is  a  science,  and  it  is 
an  art;  the  science  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  art  of  holy 
living.  And,  therefore,  it  must  necessarily  have  cant — i.e.,  its  technical 
terms.  They  seem  strange  to  those  who  practise  not  that  life ;  but 
any  spiritual  man  imderstands  them  who  knows  the  things  themselves. 
There  is  no  more  unreality  in  the  cant  of  religion  than  there  is  in  the 
cant  of  medicine,  or  of  law,  or  of  trade,  or  that  most  offensive  of  all 
cants — the  cant  of  irreligion  and  scepticism.  We  cannot,  then,  cast 
out  of  the  Christian  life  those  words  that  ofiFend  men.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  have,  in  all  religious  teaching,  its  dogma  and  its  cant,  eveu 
though  men  may  say  to  us,  "  Why  do  you  speak  to  us  in  these 
parables  ? " 

But  though  Christianity  mtLst  be  mysterious  in  its  doctrines  aft  some 
times,  and  must  be  peculiar  in  its  words  at  others,  there  is  a  iffepming 
for  us  Christians  and  for  us  teachers  of  Christianity  in  this  objection 
of  the  world  and  of  the  age,  that  we  do  well  to  give  solemn  heed  to. 
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Tkeie  i%  ^  tirne^  a  jnitifiafble  mftaning  in  the  objection  of  tbeliajkeneor 
totfae  mjBteiioufiiiiQBfl  of  the  Christian  teacher.  The  time  when  the 
objeotiaBi  is  lawful  is  this:  when  the  teacher,  going  to  the  other 
extreme,  shnnking  firom  attenuating  his  message,  dares  to  adi  to  it ; 
when  he  thinks  and  speaks  as  if  men  could  not  have  too  much  of 
mystery,  as  if  (and  how  untrue  the  saying  is !)  it  were  better  for  men 
to  beli^€  too  imich  than  to  belieye  too  little,  and  as  if  the  certain  and 
inevitable  reaoUon  against  believing  too  much  was  not,  in  the  end, 
that  men  io  believe  too  little,  or  believe  nothing  at  alL  But  this  is 
the  temptation  to  the  teacher  of  the  Church  from  age  to  age — ^to 
multiply  the  mysteries  and  to  increase  the  difficulties ;  to  speak  Ae?* 
parables  in  addition  to  Godls  parables ;  to  add  wire-drawn  inferences 
from  some  truth  of  Scripture  to  tiie  trutli  itself,  and  to  place  it  be- 
side the  truth  as  an  article  of  belief;  to  build  up  wide  and  long- 
reaching  suburbs  of  opinion  round  about  the  fortress  of  Christian 
truth — suburbs  in  which  the  enemy  effects  a  lodgment,  and  &om 
which  he  may  assail  the  citadel.  And  often  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
is  smitten  with  terror  as  he  sees  the  dust,  and  hears  the  crash,  of  the 
&11  of  some  one  of  these  outlying  suburbs,  which  he  has  been  dream- 
ing for  years  have  been  outworks,  but  which  may  come  down  and 
pass  away,  leaving  the  great  stone  waUs  of  the  old  fortress  untouched 
and  uninjured  in  their  integrity  of  eighteen  centuries. 

In  like  maimer  there  is  a  danger  that  our  speech,  descriptive  of  the 
Christian  life,  may  become  unreal  Men  may  be  guilty  of  religious 
eant  in  a  bad  sense;  and  they  are  so  whenever  the  words  of  their 
religions  life — ^however  true  and  important  in  themselves — are  used 
by  them  without  some  corresponding  emotion  and  experience  in  their 
own  hearts — in  other  words,  whenever  our  life  falls  below  the  level  of 
our  religious  speech.  Then  are  we  speaking  cant — cant  that  is  mis^ 
chievous  and  deadly  to  our  own  spiritual  life.  The  language  which 
expresses  the  feelings  is  ever  exposed  to  this  danger,  that  when  the 
man's  feelings  fall  below  the  level  that  is  indicated  in  his  speech,  he 
becomes  a  hypocrite — if  not  a  conscious,  then  an  unconscious  one. 
love,  purily,  truth,  faith,  and  trust,  are  very  common  words ;  but  if 
We  aie  didhonourable,  untruthful,  impure,  unjust,  the  words,  as  we 
use  llhein,  are  cant  words  f (»* :  us.'  On  the  other,  hand,  it  is  the 
experience  of  our  own  lives  that  makes  speedh,  real  Is  these  in  thi^ 
chuioh  to-day  any  one,  even  the  very  youngest  of  xis,  who  has  not  at 
times  felt  the  marvellous  power  of  certain  events  to  give  a^atraoge 
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and  new  meaning  to  old  and  familiar  words  which  he  has  used  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  never  realised  what  they  meant  before  ?  Who 
has  not  had  occasion  to  say,  "  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  to 
hope,  to  sorrow,  to  be  ashamed,  to  feel  the  acuteness  of  remoise,  tOl 
this  moment"  ?  And  as  the  man  passes  through  some  deep  and  dark 
night  of  life's  experience,  the  words  that  accompanied  him  afozetime 
through  all  his  pilgrimage,  doud-like,  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity, 
shine  out  like  pillars  of  fire  in  the  darkness  of  sorrow,  or  difficulty, 
or  distress ;  and  they  become  real,  living,  and  burning  words  upon  bis 
lips  as  they  never  were  before.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  terrible 
power  that  men  haVe  of  making  words — the  best  words  of  their 
speech — ^unreal  and  untrue  to  themselves.  There  are  those  whose 
experience  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  How 
words  that  once  to  their  hearts,  not  so  long  gone  by,  were  no  parables, 
but  sweetly  intelligible  words — words  of  purity  and  gentleness  and 
truth — ^words  that  spoke  of  things  lovely — ^words  that  they  lisped  at 
their  mother's  knees — words  that  they  spoke  as  their  own  young 
knees  were  beut  in  prayer,  and  that  trembled  on  their  lips  as  they 
lifted  up  their  hearts  to  God  for  strength  to  do  nobler  and  better 
things — ^how  those  sweet  words  have  come  to  lose  their  meaning  for 
them,  and  sound  to  them  far  away,  like  words  that  men  hear  in  a 
dream !  And  in  place  of  these  there  come  words  and  ideas  that  to 
the  pure  in  heart  were  once  as  parables — altogether  unknown  in  their 
ignorance  of  evil;  words  that  are  unlovely,  and  impure,  and  that 
speak  of  things  that  are  of  ill  repute,  and  that  haunt  the  life  and  ar& 
familiar  on  the  lips  !  The  words  of  such  an  one  are  terribly,  cynically 
real.    There  is  no  cant  about  them ! 

In  the  last  place,  we  thank  God  for  this — ^there  is  the  power  of 
bringing  a  better  reality,  a  nobler  life,  into  our  speech.  By  living 
our  creed,  our  creed  becomes  for  us  real.  Men  may  so  live  that  their 
prayers  and  their  creeds  are  the  living  utterances  of  the  new  life  that 
is  stealing  day  by  day  into  their  hearts.  As  the  man  becomes  child- 
like, he  is  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  creed  in  which  he 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  Father.  As  he  becomes  Christ-like,  he 
can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Christ."  As  he  becomes 
spiritual,  more  and  more  does  he  understand  the  sentence  in  his 
creed  which  speaks  of  the  giving  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell 
amongst  us ;  and  prayer,  and  repentance,  and  conversion,  and  approach 
to  God,  and  assurance,  and  hope,  and  every  other  word  of  Christian 
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experience,  become  for  him  new  words,  because  they  become  for  him 
new  facts  in  his  life.  As  he  dwells  more  and  more  in  the  heavenly- 
land^  he  leamamore  and  more  of  the  heavenly  speech.  And  so  the  creed 
fills  the  life  with  light,  and  the  life  reflects  back  that  light  npon  the 
creed  Parables  there  will  be ;  mysteries  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  ay,  and  imrealities  in  the  speech  of  Christian  experience  that 
none  know  better  than  those  who  are  striving  to  rise  to  heights  of 
Ghiistian  life  and  feeling.  How  far  they  fcdl  short  of  their  own 
Christian  ideal  they  know ;  but  they  will  follow  what  they  believe, 
and  those  who  thns  live  and  learn  will  still  draw  nearer  to  that  ideal. 
In  spite  of  all  their  shortcomings,  there  is  a  reality  that  underlies 
the  parable,  and  there  is  a  life  that  animates  the  word  that  speaks  to 
their  experience.  We  are  not  to  be  as  children  simply  listening  to 
parables  of  our  faith,  as.  children  listen  to  nursery  stories.  We  are  not 
merely  "children  crying  in  the  night,'*  or  "children  crying  for  the  light." 
Bather  we  are  to  live  as  Christian  men — as  brave  and  strong  men, 
with  patient,  and  quiet,  and  trusting  hearts,  walking  along  the  hard 
ways  of  life :  ways  that  are  chequered  by  the  shadow  of  the  Cross, 
and  lightened  with  the  glory  of  the  crowned  Christ.  And  it  may  be 
that,  bent  and  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  diflSculty,  and  trial,  and 
the  weariness  of  life,  our  eyes  rest  upon  the  path  jvjsi  where  our  feet 
can  stand,  and  see  even  there  such  pure  light  from  our  creed  that  it 
becomes  a  great  revelation  from  the  Father  in  Heaven,  who  has  given  us 
our  lot  to  walk  and  work  in  life.  Or  if,  weighted  and  overborne  by  toil, 
we  lift  our  eyes  upward,  there  shall  come  upon  us  a  light  that  lightens 
even  while  it  dazzles.  And  so  along  that  chequered  path,  now  of 
darkness  and  now  of  brightness — ^now  of  mystery  that  we  cannot  solve, 
and  now  of  truth  that  we  can  grasp,  and  take  into  our  life,  and  make 
our  own — we,  in  our  day  and  generation,  walk  our  appointed  way,  and 
do  our  appointed  task,  until  we  pass  beyond  and  behind  the  veil,  where 
the  parables  shall  be  interpreted,  where  life  shall  become  absolutely 
real,  because  it  shall  become  absolutely  pure,  where  "  we  shall  be  like 
Him  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'' 
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HE  present  ntonber  of  this  Magazine  will  appear  jwrt  "at  the  time  whn 
the  Annual  Meetings  of  onr  denoanlnatioft  unOl  be  areaehing  their  dose. 
We  can  only  ivrite  a  fine  or  two  in  anticipation  of  them.  We  have 
the  programme  before  na,  and  it  promises  the  usual  variety  of  occa- 
pation  and  of  interest  We  trust  that  the  different  gatherings  which  are  tohe 
convened  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  abroad  will  be  numerotiriT 
attended,  and  that  they  will  be  pervaded  by  a  holy  enthusiasm,  inspired,  Bupportcd, 
and  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  rejoice  in  Idie  safe  return  of  Mr.  JBaynff 
from  India.  A  cordial  welcome  awaits  him,  aad  his  account  of  wliat  he  has  Been 
and  heard  in  tlie  great  Eastern  land  will  be  listened  to  with  Tapt  attention.  We 
anticipate  the  Financial  Report  of  both  our  Missions — ^the  Home  and  the  Foreign— 
with  some  concern,  and  shall  be  thankful  to  iiud  that  the  needfuOi  funds  have  not 
failed  to  come  to  hand.  The  Union  has  important  business  to  transad;.  It8 
chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Brown,  is  a  man  of  high  chanu^ter  and  of  ezhaustLsff 
energy,  and  has  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Divine  Master^s  oaase,  as  repxesented 
by  onr  denomination^  for  many  years,  and  we  pray  that  his  year  of  office  may  be 
one  of  even  exceptional  usefulness.  We  shall  aadly  miss  some  whom  we  hare 
been  accustomed  to  meet.  Mr.  Gould  is  gone,  and  Mr.  Sampson  is  laid  aside. 
The  Lord  be  praised  for  what  our  beloved  brethren  have  been  enabled  to  do,  and 
may  the  one  who  is  still  spared  be  mercifully  restored  to  health,  and  to  the  great 
work  to  which  the  Union  has  called  him  ! 
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The  Hem  of  Christ's  Garment,  and 
other  Sermons.  By  Enoch  Mellor, 
D.D.  With  a  Biogniphical  Sketch 
by  Henry  Robert  Reynolds,  D.D. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Dr.  Reynolds  opens  his  exquisite 
**  sketch  "  with  words  of  a  tender  beautv 
which  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  :^ 

**  The  fleeting  shadow  of  the  dearest  life 
passes  rapidly  out  of  onr  sight.  The 
vapour  that  appeareth  for  a  little  while  is 
too  soon  lost  for  us  in  the  grand  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  charge  the  horizon,  where 
the  sunshine  of  earth  dies  away.  Those 
who  gaze  wistfully  and  lovingly  along  the 
ailent  way,  cherishing  most  sacred  memo- 


ries, are  themselves  following  the  long 
procession.  As  they  look  they  catch  some 
of  the  departing  beams.  He  vrho  we]A 
with  the  family  at  Bethany  does  not  for- 
bid the  feeble  effort  to  prolong  the  glow 
which  sunset  does  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguish. 

'*  The  loved  and  venerated  num,  whose 
holy  and  vigorous  life  is  veiled  bom  ns  in 
that  gceat  light  which  is  as  darkness  to 
our  feeble  vision,  has  left  a  blank  in  nmny 
hearts  which  nothing  but  Divine  loye  can 
fill.  StiU,  for  a  little  while,  we  may 
soothe  the  bitterness  of  farewell  by  holy 
remembrances.  Some  spoil  may  be  taken 
from  the  King  of  Terrors  if  we  can  still 
hold  converse  with  our  friend  by  the 
perusal  of  some  of  the  thoughts  by  which 
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^  iiald  his  brother  men  captive  while  he 
vwyftvith  us." 

Posthumous  sermons  do  not  always 
sustain  the  reputation  which  a  popular 
and  influential  preacher  has  enjoyed  in 
his  lifetime.  Many  a  sermon  as  delivered 
is  incomparably  better  than  the  same 
sermon  as  written ;  and  reporters^  how- 
ever accurate,  cannot  always  do  justice 
to  the  deeper,  more  spiritual,  and  con- 
sequently more  subtle  elements  of  power 
ivUch  a  preacher  of  the  higher  order 
usually  brings  with  him  into  the  pulpit. 
But  Dr.  Reynolds  rightly  observes  of ' 
the  volume  before  us  : — 

"Ko  truer  memorial  of  Enoch  Mellor, 
no  better  effort  to  conserve  and  prolong 
his  influence,  could  be  devised  than  the 
poblication  of  the  ioUo^eing  selection  from 
his  sermons.  It  has  been  made  by  those 
whose  love  and  knowledge  pre-eminently 
fit  them  for  the  task.  These  discourses 
offer  spedmens  df  his  varied  powers,  and 
nveal  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  the  tone 
of  his  ministry.  They  present  his  mastery 
«f  many  deep  problems  of  faith  and  life, 
his  fkmiliarity  with  the  multiform  and 
oenqplex  questions  of  spiritual  experience, 
hii  power  to  grapple  with  the  profoundest 
problems  of  theology,  his  lucid  expositions 
of  those  Holy  Scriptures  on  which  he  ever 
took  his  stand,  his  tender  sympathy  with 
saffering  and  temptation,  his  knowledge  of 
the  motives  which  sway  and  of  the  ignor- 
ances and  prejudices  which  fetter  the 
human  heart,  his  subtle  logic  and  his  mar- 
veBous  point,  his  forcible  expression  and 
his  Imniing  appeals  to  conscience." 

Isk  this  waaxDasy  we  harre  probably 
an  exhauative  account  of  the  qualities 
whieh  gaye  to  Dr.  Mellor  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  pulpit  of  cur  day.  He 
had  l&am  all  in  an  muuually  large 
niKsaSDte,  and  in  negf  atctive  operation. 
We  knew  enough  of  him  to  open  the 
volume  with  the  expectation  of  a  mre 


enjoyment  in  its  perusal    That  expec> 
tation  was  heightened  by  the  words  from 
bis  Iriend  which  we  have  just  quoted 
It  has  been  amply  fulfilled.    As  Dr 
Reynolds  says : — 

"No  candid  reader  will  pnraie  these 
sermons  and  feel  at  any  loos  to  undsmtand 
Dr.  Mellor's reputation  as  one  of  the. great 
preachers  of  his  generation,  or  be  surprised 
to  know  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  £ng« 
land  hong  upon  his  words,  and  was  ever 
foremost  in  good  work  and  devout  service. 
Those  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  and 
hear  once  more  the  echo  of  his  ringing 
voice,  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  indubitable 
reality  and  personal  conviction  which  he 
uniformly  conveyed,  will  find  here  the  best 
memorial  of  a  ministry  singularly  noble 
and  stimulating." 

Di'.  Mellor  was  bom  at  Salendine 
Nook  in  1823.  His  earliest  school- 
studies  were  prosecuted  at  Lindley  and 
Huddersfleld,  where  his  progress  showed 
him  to  possess  ''remarkable  ability.'' 
In  1841  he  was  Gold  Medallist  of 
Huddersfield  College.  At  eighteen  he 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  on  the  completion  of  his  course 
there,  took  his  M.A.  degree  ''  with 
characteristic  distinction."  In  1870  he 
received  his  D.D.  diploma  &om  the 
same  university.  In  Edinburgh  he 
had  the  advantage  of  the  prelections  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  "whose  influ- 
ence was  observable  in  all  the  develop- 
ment of  his,  mind,  and  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  reverence  and  even  to  follow." 
There  also  he  enjoyed  the  pulpit  teaching 
of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  Christian  rainistr}-.  After 
spending  some  two  years  at  the  Lanca- 
shire Independent  College,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Robert  Yaughan,  lie 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  Square  Chapal, 
Halifax.      The    church    had    become 
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feeble,  but  his  ministry  "stirred  the 
dying  embers  of  church  life,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  breathed  upon  them 
until  they  burst  into  a  flame."  For 
thirteen  years  he  laboured  with  a 
most  substantial  and  steadily  in- 
creasing success,  when,  in  1861, 
he  was  induced  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Baffles  in  Liverpool  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Congregational  Union — ^an  office 
which  he  filled  with  an  intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  admimstratiye  dignity 
and  power  in  which  he  has  had  few,  if 
any,  superiors.  After  a  time  he  had 
the  felicity  of  returning  to  his  old 
sphere  at  Halifax,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
26th  of  the  October  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Mellor  could  write  so  well  that 
there  is  reason  for  regretting  that  he 
did  not  write  more.  His  most  import- 
ant literary  production  was  his  Con- 
gregational Union  lecture  for  1875,  on 
"  Priesthood  considered  in  the  Light  of 
the  New  Testament"— one  of  the  ablest 
of  all  the  volumes  of  that  valuable 
series.  He  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful debaters  of  his  day.  The  earliest 
printed  production  of  his  with  which 
we  ore  acquainted,  and  which  we  still 
greatly  prize,  is  a  lecture  on  "  Modem 
Christianity  and  Secularism,"  delivered 
when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  both 
of  defence  and  of  attack.  And  he  was 
as  good  as  he  was  grealr^as  gentle  as 
he  was  bold.    So  says  Dr.  Reynolds : — 

**  No  one  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of 
his  home-life  and  his  pastoral  work  will 
harbour  the  faintest  suspicion  that  the 
pemstency,  constancy,  and  enthnaiatm  o| 
the  public  man  overshadowed  the  gentler 
and  tweeter  elements  of  the  Divine  life. 
These,   too,   streamed   forth   from  him. 


There  was  thmider,  and  great  wind,  and 
fire;  but  how  often  have  lus  dsBnst 
friends  known  that  they  reached  the  in- 
most life  of  him  when  he  spoke  in  still, 
small  voice  concerning  hope  and  love,  oon- 
ceming  our  weakness  and  our  need,  and 
of  what  is  behind  the  veil.  He  wis  a 
son  of  thunder,  but  also  an  apostle  of 
love." 

But  we  must  halt.  We  mourned 
when  Dr.  Mellor  died,  but  he  is  still 
with  us  in  the  comprehensive^  soimd^ 
deep,  clear,  strong,  yet  tender  Christiiin 
teaching  by  which  these  twenty  noble 
sermons  are  pervaded. 


The  Swobd  awd  Tbowkl.    February 
and  March.    Passmore  &  Alabaster. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  periodi- 
cal, Mr.  Spurgeon  dismisses  The  Baptist 
Magazine  with  the  single  remark  that 
it  "  holds  on  its  way — good,  but  rather 
heavy."  We  will  not  retort  upon  him 
with  the  remark  that  the  Stoord  and 
Ttmoel  holds  on  its  way — good,  but 
rather  light ;  for  such  a  mode  of  criti- 
cism  would  not  be  consistent  either  with 
self-respect  or  with  the  respect  which  is 
due  to  him.  At  the  same  time  we  do 
not  see  why  all  our  Baptist  organs 
should  be  required  to  conform  to  one 
literary  pattern;  and  Mr.  Spuigeon 
will  not  be  ofiEended  if  we  say  that  both 
his  and  ours  are  probably  capable  of 
improvement  These  two  numbers  of  the 
Swordand  Trowel^  however,  have  their  ex- 
cellences, like  their  predecessors,  which 
we  heartily  acknowledge  ;  and  amongst 
them  not  the  least  are  those  which  give 
a  special  interest  to  the  details  of  the 
great  and  complex  work  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle and  its  associated  institutions. 
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A  Catscrism  for  Pbotkstaitf  Dm* 
anrnou.    Containmg  (1)  A  HiBtoiy 
of  Ncmconfonnity ;  (2)  The  Be^soiiB 
for    Nonconformity.     Twenty-sixih 
Edition.    Re-written  by  Two  Cam- 
bridge Nonconformists.    To  be  had 
of   Bev.    W.    A.    Guttridge,    HA., 
Victoria  Road,  Cambridge. 
A  WORK  of  well-proved  worth,  capable 
of  rendering  invaluable  service  in  our 
politico-ecclesiastical  struggles,  and  pub- 
lished at  a  penny.      It  ought  to  be 
circulated  by  thousands. 

Seven  Yxabs'  Pioneer  Mission  Work 
IN    Cardht.      By   W.    F.    James. 
London  :     Bible     Christian     Book 
Room,  26,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  LTVELT    and   suggestive   record    of 
honest  Christian   work,  carried  to    a 
successful  issue  amid  great  difficulties. 
Here  and  there  the  details  are  needlessly 
minute,  but  this  fault  we  may  readily 
overlook  in  so  excellent  and  encour- 
aging a  book. 

Life   and    Truth.     Bible    Christian 

Book  Room. 
A  SHORT  poem,  in  blank  verse,  on  the 
great  themes  of  Christian  faith  and  ex- 
perience,   intended    mainly    for    the 
young. 

New  Oovenant  Ordinances  and 
Order.  Practical  Reflections  in 
Rhyme.  London :  Elliot  Stock. 
We  cannot  congratulate  the  writer  on 
the  success  of  his  attempt  His  inten- 
tion is  better  than  his  execution.  The 
rhyme  is  often  prosy  and  imperfect 
Some  of  the  paraphrases  are  good,  and 
throughout  the  work  we  meet  with  use- 
ful thoughts,  but  if  the  writer  had  con- 
veyed them  in  another  form  it  would 
have  been  better. 


The  Christian.    February  and  March. 
Moigan  &  Scott 

AiiL  who  wish  to  keep  well  posted  up 
in  the  various  orders  of  evangelistic 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  our 
time  should  consult  this  vigorously 
conducted  joumaL  The  two  numbers 
now  on  hand  are  replete  with  inteieet. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  teachings  of  pro- 
minent persons  in  connection  with  the 
Salvation  Army  on  the  subject  of 
''Holiness"  very  earnestly  challenged 
and,  in  our  judgment,  refuted.  Those 
teachings,  if  we  understand  them  aright, 
are  utterly  unscriptural,  and  extremely 
dangerous. 


The  Relieving  Sufferer  ;  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Cross  and 
Passion.  By  William  Tait,  D.D., 
Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Pau, 
France.    Price  Sixpence. 

Seeds  op  Thouoht.  By  William 
Tait,  D.D.  New  Edition,  carefully 
Revised.    Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  have  read  with  unusual  pleasure 
some  other  works  by  this  author,  and 
amongst  them  we  may  specially  men- 
tion    "  The    Christian    Indeed  :    an 
Exposition    of    the     Lord's    Prayer," 
which  totally  differs  in  its  character 
and  aim  from  all  other  treatises  on 
"  The  Lord's  Prayer  "  which  have  come 
under  our  notice.    We  were,  therefore, 
fully  prepared  to  enjoy  the  two  pub- 
lications  before  us.      The  former    of  . 
them  gives  us  a  view  of  our  suffering 
Lord  which  has  been  too  generally  over- 
looked, and  from  which,  probably,  some 
may  even  now  recoil,  as  being  incom- 
patible with  His  recognised  divinity. 
And  yet  we   cannot  but  think  that 
a  sad  and  injurious   mistake  is  thus 
made.    Dr.  Tait  effectually  guards  him- 
self from  any  foigetfulness  of  Christ's 
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Divine  Pbwep  and  Glory;  but  he 
rightly  contends  that  '^the  Incamatton 
-WBs  tiie  QLYiiie  Being  entmiing  into  the 
human  eondition,  as  to  bodjr,  son],  axd 
spirit,"  and  that  in  that  eoncUtioft  He 
stands  forth  aa  our  '^  All^Ferlect  Ex- 
ample at  once  m<  duty  and  in  siifferingi 
in  Hfeand  death."  ^  To  regard  Him  aa 
being-  so  self-sustained  aa  to  be  above 
the  need  of  faith  is,  in  one  most  im- 
portant particular,  to  render  Hia 
example  inapplieable  tons,  inaamndLas 
of  all  human  goodness  faith  is  the  root 
and  spring."  The  author  works  out 
his  idea  with  all  needful  fulness^  in  a 
style  beautifully  simple  and  chaete,  aad 
with  a  reverentialness  of  tone  most 
imfiressive. 

"Seeds  of  Thought"  contains  fifty- 
two  short  essays  on  well-known  pas- 
sages of  Seriptuiie,  and  beautifully  eluci- 
dates the  more  important  Scripture 
truths.  Short  as  the  pieces  are,  they 
axe  full  of  light,,  strength,  and  suggest- 
iveness.  "The  Eroit  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Bible  -  Class,"  they  supply 
excellent  matter  for  Sunday  reading 
and  meditation.  Dean  Gk)ulbum,  in 
his  brief  preface,  says:  "The  simplicity 
and  lUminousnesB  with  which  tiie 
thoughts  are  in  all  cases  expressed  will 
do  much  to  commend  them.  The  book, 
as  a  single  glance  will  show,  is  full  of 
those  doctrines  of  grace  which  are 
known  under  the  name  of  *  EvangelicaL' 
But  the  cnltivation  and  thoughtfulness 
of  the  writer  are  a  guarantee  t^at 
neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  his 
works  will  narrowness  or  party-spirit 
be  found,  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
those  who,  while  equally  sincere  and 
devout  in  their  allegiance  to  our 
common  Master,  regard  Christian  truth 
(it  may  be)  from  a  different  point  of 
view."  These  words  are  true.  The 
work  is  not  polemical.    We  like  it  all 


the  better,  however,  hecane  it  iff  tnil^ 
Eyangelieal  KhMoghevt  Werhnoftaot 
deteeted  Hie  least  tasaca  of  Swrnmni- 
torianism  in^any  port  of  it 

Mb.  l^wsrsQii^s  "  Dbbsajb*"  A  Lec- 
ture osL  tbs  Beligious  Signifcaooe. 
By  Thomas  WaUker.  Elliot  Stock. 
Tma  lecture  is  eliKxneBt  aad».iiL  many 
re^>eet8^  able  ;  hat,  it  has  nab  wan  our 
assent  Mr.  Wa&ar  cmuiden  that  tlis 
^persistent  aim"  of  the  poet  '^haa  beoi 
to  exhibit  the  eflfect  wfaidi  the  doatnns 
of  endless  sin  and  suffering  produces  in 
a  mind  religiously  disposed  and  ready 
to  adore  a  righteous  and  holy  God,  but 
utterly  confounded  by  the  thought  of 
Omnipotence  pitiless  and  unjust'' 
That  our  poet  is  no  believer  in  the 
endlessness  of  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked  must  be  patent  to  all 
who  ore  acq^uaihted  with  his  writing; 
and  it  seems  pretty  evident,  from  some 
parts  of  his  recent  poem  "Despair," 
that  that  doctrine  had  something  to  do 
in  the  production  of  the  Atheism  winch 
the  poet  depicts  as  leading  to  such 
terrible  consequences.  But  our  venam 
of  the  "persistent  aim"  of  the  pecm 
would  differ  from  Mr.  Walko^  At 
the  same  time,  the  publication  of  sub 
a  poem  supplies  a  perfectly  legilhiuite 
occasion  for  reconsidering  the  doetrme 
of  the  endlessness  of  the  sufferings  to 
which  the  impenitent  and  the  oa- 
believing  are  to  be  doomoL  Mr. 
WaUcer  has  tibrown  no  fresh  Is^ii  «pon 
tSiis  awful  questipn.  He  dues  vt 
Attempt  to  deal  with  the  aU^gv^ 
evidenee  ikam  Scriptme.  Hb  9^- 
ment  is^  for  the  most  part^  stntiaflitol 
only.  He  weioomea  Tennysen  aa  *> 
oppon^it  of  the-  theory  from  whidt  he 
indignantly  recoils ;  but  he  has  oo 
iqrmpa42hy  for  Tennyson's  "  hoger  hope," 
instead  of  which  he  advances  what  is 
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now  known  »  the  doetrine  of  ^Oon> 
ditionAl  ImmortalSty.'' 


Tbb  B^rrBLATiov  cnr  thb  Rbbt  Lobd. 
By  Brooke  Fofls  Wartcott^  D.D., 
D.C.Ii.y  te.,  &c.  London:  Mm> 
nnl]aa&  Ca 

No  BiblScal  scholar  has  shown  a  more 
complete  mastery  of  the  qnestions 
windi  "hold  the  approach"  to  the 
sabject  of  onr  Christian  fidth  than 
Dr.  Westcott  His  "Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Gospels"  and  his 
**IBstoryof  the  Canon"  place  him  in 
the  £ncmt  rank  of  apologias.  He  is  not 
less  flkiifhl  as  an  exegete  and  an  ex- 
positor. His  ^  Revelation  of  the  Risen 
Lord  ^  contains  a  series  of  short  studies 
on  the  great  forty  days  which  are 
singularly  frerfi  and  suggestive.  They 
sre  reaHy  a  supplement  to  a  preceding 
volume  on  "  The  Qospel  of  the  Resur- 
rection," but  have,  at  the  same  time,  a 
completeness  of  their  own,  and  aim 
rather  to  unveil  the  deep  spiritual 
significance  of  the  narrative  than  to 
defend  its  an&entieity.  Dr.  Westcott 
does  indeed  prove  that  a  mere  study  of 
Ihe  successive  appearances  of  our  Lord 
fosters  the  conviction  that  the  idea  of 
the  resurrection  could  not  have  arisen 
spontaneously  among  tjie  disciples, 
and  that  it  is  absolutdy  inexplicable 
apsrt  from  ita  trudL  But  he  mainly 
regards  the  resuneetion  as  itself  a 
revelation  which  illuminates  the  whole 
range  of  human  expmence.  We  are 
to  see  in  the  risen  Christ  the  end  for 
whidi  man  was  made,  and  the  assurance 
that  the  end  is  within  reach — a  type  of 
humanity  free  from  the  accidents  of 
time  and  place,  the  pattern  of  our  re- 
deemed and  glorified  manhood.  All 
the  incidents  are  regarded  from  this 
standpoint,  and  are  consequently 
invested    with    marvellous    fre^ness. 


Dr.  Westcott  is  a  sober  and  reverent 
thinker,  as- soundly  Bvngelieal  as  he  is 
liberal,  having  at  command'  vast  stores 
of  learning,  but  never  fettered  by  them. 
His  clear  intuition  is  as  manifest  as  his 
perfect  self-discipline.  There  is  in  Ms 
writing  a  severe  and  chaste  beauty,  a 
subdued  glow  of  intense  and  fervid 
thought  The  eleven  chapters  into 
which  the  work  is  divided  deal,  uifor 
alioj  with  the  revelation  throu^  love, 
through  thought,  in  the  work  of  life^ 
and  in  patient  waiting — the  conviction 
of  &ith,  the  great  commission,  spiritual 
sight,  &c.  It  is  a  book  which  is  sure 
to  live,  and  every  year  it  will  be  held 
in  higher  appreciation.  Thoughtful 
students  will  find  in  it  a  mine  of 
spiritual  treasures.  It  is  among  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  the  understand- 
ing of  this  momentous  chapter  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  occupies  a  place 
which  is  altogether  unique. 


The  Preacher's  ComanrrABT  oh  the 
Book  ov  Ruth.  With  Cntical  and 
Ex^tical  Notes.  By  the-  Rev* 
Walter  Baxendale.  London  :  Bickinr 
son,  89,  f^uxingdon  Street. 
Wb  presume  that  our  readers  know 
something  of  the  plan  and  method  of 
^'The  Preacher's  Homiletical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament,"  now 
in  process  of  publication  by  Mr.  Dickin* 
son.  The  woric  has  a  distinct  aim, 
which  it  is  well  adapted  to  secure*  It 
ii  almost  exclusivelv  homiletie.  The 
critieal  and  ezegetical  notes  are  useful, 
and  the  preacher  who  uses  the  Qomr 
mentary  will  do  well  to-  consult  them ; 
but  they  are  auxUiaiy  to  the  main 
purpose  rather  than  an  essential  part  of 
it,  and  so  they  are  conveniently  compact 
and  brief.  The  volume  befoxe  us  is  not 
unwordiy  of  the  beantifhl  theme  on 
which  it  dilates      The  homilies  have 
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the  rare  merit  of  decided  originality 
and  fireshnees  without  departing  from 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  narrative; 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  a  laige 
nnmber  of  illuBtratiye  eztracte  from 
many  of  our  ablest  writers,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  prose  and  poetry.  The 
Commentary  is  preceded  by  a  short  but 
useful  introduction  to  the  Book  of 
Ruth,  with  observations  on  its  canon- 
icity,  contents,  authorship,  chronology, 
and  geography;  and  is  followed  by 
an  "Index  of  Subjects  analytically 
arranged,"  and  a  ''Table  of  Themes 
homiletically  treated."  We  are  grateful 
for  this  addition  to  our  stock  of  Com- 
mentaries, and  heartily  recommend  it 
to  our  ministerial  brethren. 

The  Student's  Cohmenta.rt  on  the 
Holt     Bible  ;     Founded    on   the 
Speaker's   Commentary.      Abridged 
and  Edited  by  J.  M.. Fuller,  M.A. 
VoL   IV.     London  :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street. 
The  editor's  ingenuity  must  have  been 
severely   taxed    in   his    endeavour   to 
compress  the  substance  of  the  notes  on 
the  whole  series   of    the   prophetical 
books  into  the  space  allotted  to  him  here. 
In  our  notices  of  previous  volumes,  we 
have  expressed  .our  high  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
a  difficult  and  delicate  task.    The  fourth 
volume  displays  equal  care  and  conscien- 
tiousness, and  the  results  are  in  most 
cases   equally   satisfactory.      But   the 
compression  has  frequently  had  to  be 
carried  so  for  as  to  endanger  clearness 
and  force.     Points  of  importance  are 
often   left   unnoticed,    sequences    are 


broken,  and  graphic  paragraphs  of  the 
original  work  are  divested  of  their 
peculiar  power.  From  a  ''Student's 
Commentary,"  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  omitted  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  and  have  included 
more  of  the  notes.  Still  it  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  be  able  to  procure, 
in  so  cheap  and  convenient  a  form,  the 
gist  of  the  "Speaker's  Commentary.'' 
There  are  many  non-professional  readers 
who  will  be  glad  to  have  in  such  brief 
space  the  substance  of  the  highest 
thought  and  most  authoritative  scholar 
sliip  on  the  books  of  Scripture.  To 
men  of  limited  time  and  means,  the 
"Student's  Commentary"  will  have 
precedence  over  all  others.  Even  in 
their  abbreviated  form,  we  have  no 
finer  notes  than  those  of  Dr.  Eaj  on 
Isaiah,  of  Dean  Pa3me  Smith  on 
Jeremiah,  and  of  Mr.  Currey  on 
EzekieL 

Wines:  Scriptural  and  Ecclesiastical 
By  Norman  Kerr,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
London  :  National  Temperance  Pub- 
lication Depot,  337,  Strand,  W.C. 
Dr.  Kerr  has  expanded  into  a  book  a 
lecture  which  he  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Church  Homi- 
letical  Society  on  the  wines  of  Scripture. 
Of  the  ability,  the  scholarship,  and  high- 
toned  philanthropy  of  the  work  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  But  its  con- 
clusions will  not  gain  universal  assent 
Dr.  Watts  (of  Belfiast)  and  Mr.  Wilson 
(in  hig  work  on  "  Bible  Wines  ")  have 
advanced  arguments  on  the  other  side 
which  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  re- 
futed. 


*il^  The  Editor  regrets  that  a  typographical  error  occurred  in  the  poem  "  Spring 
Song "  in  the  April  number.  In  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  last  stanza 
"  beauty  "  should  be  substituted  for  '<  duty." 
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N  oar  last  number  we  expressed  the  hope  that  the  London 
amuversaiy  of  the  various  organisations  connected  with  our 
denomination  would  show  no  diminution  of  public  interest 
in  their  proceedings,  and  no  halting  in  the  pathway  of  their 
success.  That  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  to  chronicle  "  signs  and  wonders."  There  was  no  report 
of  miraculous  occurrences.  We  did  not  expect  any  sensational  sur- 
I«iaes,  and  we  had  none.  We  record  the  fact  without  even  the  faintest 
emotion  of  regret  The  known  results  of  a  heated  **  revivalism ''  have 
not  been  such  as  to  inspire  us  with  any  wish  for  their  extension.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  to  rejoice  and  to  thank  God  that  no  indications 
of  failure,  or  even  of  feebleness,  were  observable.  Each  of  the  societies 
has  some  great  work  in  hand,  to  the  achievement  of  which  a  large 
amount  of  healthy  energy  is  consecrated.  Some  of  our  enterprises 
are  more  or  less  hampered  by  special  difficulties ;  but  those  difficul- 
ties do  not  even  suggest  discouragement,  and  much  less  do  they 
occasion  dismay.  They  are  fearlessly  measured  and  weighed ;  they 
are  gallantly  attacked ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  in  due  time,  they 
will  be  completely  conquered. 

The  financial  state  of  our  Foreign   Mission  is  not  satisfactory. 
The   debt   is   a  heavy  one,  but    not    too    heavy    either  for  the 

resources  or   for  the  liberality  of  the    thousands  by  whom  the 
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Mission  is  beloved  and  befriended.  It  will  disappear  as  simikr 
debts  have  disappeared  before.  Happily,  it  has  arisen,  not  from  a 
falling  off  in  the  income,  but  from  a  necessary  increase  in  the  expendi- 
ture. In  the  April  of  1881  the  treasurer  could  report  a  total  income  of 
£51,459  14s.  lOd.,  with  the  announcement  that  that  was  the  largest 
income  the  Society  had  ever  received.  This  year  a  further  advance 
-w^  realised  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £1,000,  the  total  proceeds  having 
amounted  to  £52,366  16s.  7d.  The  work  is  extending ;  the  Mission  was 
never  more  deeply,  soberly,  and  thus  practically  respected  than  now; 
and  the  visit  of  Mr.  Baynes  to  India  and  Ceylon  is  sure  to  administer 
a  new  impulse  to  its  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  China  and 
Africa  are  open.  More  men — ^men  of  the  old  heroic  stamp — are 
wanted ;  they  will  come ;  but  with  the  men  we  must  have  more  faith, 
more  prayer,  and  more  money.  Surely  these  will  not  be  withheld.  We 
look  forward  into  the  future  with  confidence.  It  was  impossible  to 
listen  to  the  impassioned,  noble  address  of  our  Mission  Secretary,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  without  feeling  that  his  recent  visit  to  the  East  had 
inspired  him  with  a  new  enthusiasm.  The  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  so  far  firom  having  appalled  him  into  timidity, 
has  given  additional  expansion  to  his  views,  and  fresh  fiie 
to  his  zeal ;  and  we  may  well  expect  that  his  increased 
energy  will  transfuse  itself  into  the  hearts  of  our  agents 
abroad,  and  into  the  Committee  and  the  churches  at  home. 
How  fine  was  the  address  of  our  venerable  brother  Mr.  Aldis  at  the 
introductory  prayer-meeting  !  He  spoke  as  one  who  has  long  lived 
in  happy  fellowship  with  the  Divine  Master,  "  whose  whole  life,"  as 
he  said,  "  was  a  self-sacrifice,  and  whose  life  at  every  part  and  every 
moment  was  steeped  in  the  incense  of  prayer."  Surely  his  closing 
words  have  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  without  some  appreciable  and 
adequate  result.  "  We  must  have  the  desire  that  will  raise  the  cease- 
less cry ;  we  must  have  the  yearning  wrestling  that  will  never  let  go 
its  hold  till  Jacob,  limping,  trembling  feebleness,  becomes  Israel, 
princely  and  prevailing  might.  That  such  may  be  the  temper  of  all 
our  gatherings,  that  the  Divine  Lord  may  be  manifest  to  every  eye, 
that  the  mighty  Spirit  may  be  powerful  in  every  speaker  and  every 
hearer,  is  my  earnest  desire.  Many  are  gone ;  soon,  very  soon,  some 
of  us  will  follow ;  only  this  is  our  testimony — Uie  Master's  work  is  of 
priceless  worth ;  it  has  in  it  no  element  of  regret,  from  it  no  taint  of 
harm.    It  is  all  joy  while  it  lasts,  and  bright  in  view  of  the  heavenly 
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light  foretelling  of  a  more  perfect  joy  awaiting  those  who  are 
engaged  in  His  service.  Oh,  ye  who  are  young  in  years,  lay  it 
to  your  hearts  till  you  shall  become  old ;  you  will  not  have  the 
least  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  joy  in  cormecUon  with  the 
Saviour's  service.  Begin  it ;  begin  it  early ;  fling  your  whole 
nature  into  it.  The  nature  steeped  in  the  Lord's  love  becomes 
essentially  angelic.  The  wings  of  light  shall  bear  it  away  to  a  better 
world  from  whence  its  essence  came,  and  where  its  final  joy  and  final 
abode  will  be." — The  missionary  sermon  by  Mr.  Roberts,  at  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel,  with  "Jesus  Christ  conducting  His  Church  into  the 
Inner  Sanctuary  of  Missionary  Devotion  "  for  its  theme,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  discourses  to  which  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening 
for  many  years,  and  was  in  every  part  of  it  perfectly  appropriate  to 
the  occasion ;  replete  with  lofty  and  sometimes  subtle  thought,  pre- 
^nted  in  clear  and  felicitous  diction;  delivered  without  ostentation,  and 
equally  without  timidity ;  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master ;  true 
to  the  real  aim  and  the  best  methods  of  the  enterprise;  and  eminently 
^adapted  to  guide,  to  encourage,  and  to  stimulate.  Mr.  Eoberts  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  our  more  prominent  preachers.  May  his  career 
be  one  of  lengthened  and  constantly  enlarging  prosperity. — The 
nussionary  cause  must  have  a  powerful  hold  upon  the  sympathies  and 
sohcitudes  of  our  friends,  else  would  the  soirie  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel  have  been,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers,  a  failure.  The  rain 
poured  down  heavily  and  persistently ;  yet  the  large  hall  was  full, 
and  the  proceedings  reached  the  usual  pitch  of  animation,  under  the 
rousing  influence  of  good  chairmanship  and  excellent  speaking.  It 
was  a  pity,  however,  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  Leeds,  was  left  without  time 
for  his  allotted  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  programme. — Tlie  Zenana 
meeting  was  another  success  in  the  splendid  series,  as  it  was  sure  to 
be  from  the  attractions  springing  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
work  it  was  designed  to  promote,  and  from  the  sanctified  eloquence 
of  such  speakers  as  Mr.  Robarts,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gogon  Chuuder 
Dutt,  and  Mr.  Baynes. 

We  might  write  in  a  similar  strain  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
other  assemblies  which  gathered  for  more  or  less  distinctively 
missionary  purposes.  Amongst  these  the  Bible  Translation  Society 
ought  to  take  a  much  more  influential  place  than  it  has  yet  occupied. 
Is  the  fact  that  it  commands  only  a  partial  support  to  be  traced  to 

the  more  strictly  denominational  aspect  which  it  seems  to  wear  ?    If 
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that  be  so,  the  fact  is  scarcely  creditable  to  our  denominational 
loyalty.  The  Society  had  an  honourable  origin,  and  Baptists  ought 
certainly  to  feel  both  the  legitimacy  and  the  importance  of  its  claims. 
Bigotry  is  hateful  everywhere ;  but  fidelity  to  principle  cannot  be 
disregarded  anywhere  without  a  wrong  done  to  conscience.  Hanj 
striking  statements  were  made  at  the  meeting,  and  those  who  were 
present  enjoyed  them ;  but  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
Bloomsbury  Chapel  had  been  crowded.  There  was  some  improve* 
ment  in  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Mission,  and  again  the  speaking  was  of  a  high  order.  This  Mission 
is  passing  through  an  important  change  by  its  absorption  into  the 
work  of  the  Union.  Such  a  change  cannot  take  place  without  a 
certain  measure  of  risk ;  but  we  trust  that  the  issue  will  be  seen  in  a 
greatly  incre«wed  efficiency.  That  result  will  probably  be  a  work 
of  time ;  but  we  shall  all  do  well  to  seek,  to  hope,  to  pray,  and  ta 
toil  for  it. 

The  Union  moves  along  with  steady  step  in  the  path  wliich  opens 
before  it  year  by  year.  It  often  has  tough  work  to  do;  but  it  is 
robust  and  athletic,  and  knows  how  to  "  endure  hardness."  It  is 
gradually  consolidating  its  strength,  and  defining  to  itself  the  specific 
objects  to  which  its  energies  should  be  devoted.  The  amendment  of 
its  constitution  did  not  fail  to  provoke  a  sufficient  amount  of  animated 
debate;  but  there  were  no  unseemly  displays  of  temper,  and  Mr. 
Bompas's  proposals  were  carried.  The  position  and  prospects  of  the 
Annuity  Fund  were  somewhat  anxiously  d^cussed.  Contributions^ 
for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  come  in  with  a  freedom  and  a  fubess 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expected  grant  to  the  beneficiaries  without 
encroaching  upon  the  capital.  Is  it  desirable  that  this  should  he 
done  ?  That  is  at  present  the  crucial  question.  For  our  own  part  we 
do  not  think  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  beneficiaries  should  be 
disappointed,  unless  the  disappointment  is  inevitable.  May  not  die 
future  of  the  fund  be  left,  to  some  extent,  to  the  conscientiousness  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  future  ?  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
ment, that  an  additional  income  of  £400  per  annum  for  three  years 
in  the  form  of  free  contributions  would  ensure  the  full  grant  to  the 
beneficiaries  for  that  period,  ought  to  stir  up  the  friends  who  are 
interested  in  the  project,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  capital  intact  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  avoid  a  very  natural  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
beneficiaries  on  the  other..    The  paper  by  Mr.  Lockhart  on  the 
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evangelistic  problem  was  one  of  onusaal  point  and  power;  and 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Coventry,  which  immediately 
followed  it,  brought  to  the  front  anoth^  of  onr  yonnger 
men  worthy  to  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Greenhough 
and  Mr.  Boberts.  He  qK>ke  with  an  ease,  mingled  with  earnest- 
ness, with  a  chasteness  and  a  beauty  mingled  with  quiet,  pene- 
trative power,  which  reminded  us  of  the  addresses  of  the  late  Mr. 
BirrelL  The  discussion  which  succeeded  seemed  sometimes  in  danger 
of  going  away  from  the  precise  subject  in  hand ;  but  many  admirable 
thii^  were  admirably  said,  and  the  morning  was,  in  our  judgment, 
well  spent.  We  were  happy  in  our  chairman.  His  address  was 
timely  and  able,  and  his  management  of  the  business  and  of  the 
assembly  was  at  once  so  energetic,  so  prompt,  so  adroit,  and  so  genial, 
that  scarcely  a  sign  of  disorder  was  observable.  Mr.  Sampson's 
absence  was  an  occasion  of  deep  regret,  but  we  were  glad  to  learn  that 
Ids  health  was  improving,  and  gratified  to  have  so  efficient  a  temporary 
substitute  in  Mr.  Booth. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  must  close.  We  lack  space  for 
further  remark.  We  are  thankful  for  this  last  of  our  anniversaries^ 
and  pray  that  a  rich  blessing  from  heaven  may  follow  it  through  the 
coming  year,  and  that  those  of  us  who  may  be  spared  to  meet  next 
April,  and  those  who  may  then  join  us,  may  have  more  reason  than 
ever  to  unite  in  the  acknowledgment,  ^'The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad." 


^arfotmsm  anb  Cj^isiiamis* 


HE  recent  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  the  great  English 
naturalist,  has  awakened  general  sjrmpathy,  and  led  once 
more  to  an  eager  and  interested  discussion  of  the  theories 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated.  He  had 
acquired,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  genius,  a  world-wide 
fame ;  and  on  the  Continent  not  less  than  in  England  and  America, 
by  those  who  have  most  persistently  opposed  hia  hypothesis  as 
sincerely  as  by  those  who  accept  it,  he  was  held  in  deserved  admiration 
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and  respect.  It  cannot  now,  at  least,  be  said  that  the  mention  of  his 
name  evokes  the  blind  and  unreasoning  hatred  of  religious  partizans, 
and  that  Ms  writings  are  the  innocent  cause  of  a  wide-spread  and 
imnecessary  alarm.  The  storm  of  disapprobation  with  which  his 
views  were  received  in  1858  has,  for  the  most  part,  passed  away;  and 
even  the  men  who  are  sneered  at  for  their  orthodoxy  and  ecclesiastidsnr 
can  discuss  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  and  the  "Descent  of  Man"  with 
singular  calmness,  appropriating  frpm  them  all  that  is  good  and  true, 
and  assured  that,  when  it  is  fully  admitted,  it  cannot  overthrow  the 
foundations  of  our  Christian  faith,  invalidate  our  belief  in  Grod,  or 
destroy  so  much  as  one  essential  element  in  our  conception  of  His 
government  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  religious  press  has  been  as 
unanimous  and  hearty  in  its  eulogy  of  Mr.  Darwin  as  the  warmest  of 
his  admirers  could  desire,  and,  if  there  be  any  just  cause  of  complaint, 
it  is  that  the  praise  is  as  indiscriminate  and  as  injurious  as  was  the 
censure  of  three  and  twenty  years  ago.  Representatives  of  evan- 
gelical theology  have  vied  with  one  another  in  their  adulation  of  a 
man  whose  character  and  mission  have  not,  we  are  told,  been 
ffufficiently  appreciated.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  Professor 
Huxley  should  have  affirmed  of  the  "Origin  of  Species"  that  it 
worked  in  a  dozen  years  as  complete  a  revolution  in  biological 
science  as  the  "  Principia  "  did  in  astronomy.  This  judgment  is— to 
use  the  mildest  term — ^premature,  yet  it  is  deliberately  endorsed  by 
writers  in  the  religious  press,  who  place  Mr.  Darwin  near  Copernicus 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  roU  of  scientific  fame.  Whether  we  are 
singular  in  our  views  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  contend  that 
the  researches  of  this  distinguished  naturalist  are  as  little  entitled  to 
the  loud  encomiums  lavished  upon  them  in  the  name  of  science  and 
modern  thought,  as  they  merit  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  criticisms  of 
those  timid  and  insolent  partizana.wl^o,  in  the  name  of  religion,  aie 
said  to  have  spoken  nothing  but  "  abusive  nonsense." 

There  was  very  much  in  Mr.  Darwin's  character  which  we  sincerely 
admire,  and  in  which  it  would  be  well  for  his  opponents,  no  less  than 
his  professed  friends,  to  imitate  him.  His  candour,  his  unwearied 
diligence,  his  patience  and  his  modesty  were  patent  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  no  rash  or  hasty  specxdator,  eager  to  divulge  a  newly- 
formed  theory  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  After  his  voyage  in  the 
Beagle,  during  which  he  made  researches  of  unsurpassed  interest  into 
the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  various  countries  visited  in  his 
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sail  round  the  world,  he  believed  that  his  observations  would  throw 
some  light  on  the  origin  of  species,  and  at  once  set  to  work  "by 
patiently  accumulating  and  reflecting  on  all  sorts  of  facts  which  could 
possibly  have  any  bearing  on  it."  And  it  was  only  after  five  years* 
work  that  he  allowed  himself  to  speculate  on  the  subject.  Canoti 
Liddon  has  rightly  said  that  "Professor  Darwin's  greatness  is  not 
least  conspicuous  in  the  patience  and  care  with  which  he  observed 
and  registered  minute  single  facts  as  well  as  groups  of  facts."  That 
he  was  absolutely  free  from  bias,  and  that  his  work  was  begun  and 
carried  on  apart  from  the  influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  is  more, 
we  think,  than  can  be  claimed.  But  he  was,  in  the  main,  cautious  in 
coming  to  conclusions. 

The  theory  which,  for  convenience  sake,is  described  as  Darwinianism, 
is  also  popidarly  known  as  evolution  and  development.    It  is  but 
slightly  diiferent  from  the  theory  of  Lamarck — ^that  all  vegetables  and 
animals  living  on  the  earth,  including  man,  are  developed  from  certain 
original  and  simple  germs ;  though,  before  Lamarck  propounded  this 
doctrine  in  1809,  it  had  been  presented  by  Darwin's  grandfather  in 
1794.     Mr.  Darwin  does  not,  like  the  French  naturalist,  start  from 
the  basis  of  dead  matter,  but  from  living  cells  or  germs,  whose  exist- 
ence he  simply  assumes.    KTeither  does  he  believe  that  the  diversity 
of  species  is  produced  by  the  inward  power  of  development,  but  by 
the  force  of  a  law  operating  from  without — the  struggle  for  life,  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  natural  selection,  sexual  selection,  and  other 
influences  of  which  we  are  probably  ignorant.    His  own  words  are, 
"  I  believe  that  animals  are  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five 
progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number."    "  Analogy 
would  lead  me  one  step  further — namely,  to  the  belief  that  all 
animals  and  plants  are  descended  from  one  prototype."    "All  the 
organic  beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  may  be*  descended 
from    some    one    primordial    form."    We   cannot  minutely  follow 
Mr.  Darwin  in  the  "  pedigree  of  prodigious  length  "  which  he  gives  to 
man ;  but  a  cursory  glance  at  it  shows  that  it  makes  immeasurably 
greater  demands  on  our  credulity  than  any  theological  or  ecclesiastical 
theory  which  has  ever  gained  currency,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times.    Not  content  with  expressing  his  belief  that  "  man  is  certainly 
descended    from    some    ape-like    creature" — "a  hairy  quadruped, 
furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed  ears,  probably  arboreal  in  its  habits, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World ; "  he  traces  our  early  progenitors 
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t^  an  aquatic  animal,  "  more  like  the  larvsB  of  our  exinting  marine 
Ascidians  than  any  other  known  fonn«"  The  Asddians,  probably, 
gave  rise  to  the  lancelet,  the  lancelet  to  the  ganoids  and  the  lepido- 
siren ;  &om  the  lepidosiren  ''  a  very  small  advanoe  would  carry  us  to 
the  Amphibians  " — ^frogs,  toads,  and  long-tailed  Tritons.  From  them 
proceeded  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  but  "  no  one  can  at  present 
say  by  what  line  of  descent " !  From  the  Monotremes,  the  lowest  of 
the  Mammalia,  we  rise  to  the  Marsupials,  thence  to  the  Lemuridse, 
''  and  the  interval  is  not  wide  from  these  to  the  Simiadse,"  which 
branched  ofiT  into  two  great  stems — the  New  World  and  the  Old 
World  monkeys,  firom  the  latter  of  which  came  man — "  the  image  of 
God." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  this  theory,  stated  in  so  bald  a  fonn, 
should  be  sternly  resented.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  has  pointed  out  one 
chief  objection  to  it,  when  he  says  that  his  pedigree  of  man  is  ''  not 
of  noble  quality."  It  is  essentially  ignoble,  and  is  an  outrage  alike 
on  our  intelligence  and  our  faith.  The  common-sense  of  mankind  is 
shocked  by  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
are  the  progenitors  of  man — that  there  is  nothing  in  our  nature  save 
what  has  been  evolved  or  developed  from  theirs.  The  north  country- 
man who,  some  years  ago,  was  asked  to  describe  a  meeting  of 
anthropologists,  said  they  were  a  lot  of  men  trying  to  prove  "  that  we 
all  cam'  frae  the  monkeys ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  thocht  they  at  ony- 
rate  had  gotten  pretty  nearly  back  agen  to  wliar  they  said  they  cam' 
frae,"  expressed  in  a  forcible  though  grotesque  form  a  very  general 
and  reasonable  feeling.  Darwinianism,  as  popularly  understood,  is 
certainly  derogatory  to  the  greatness  of  man,  and  presents  us  with  a 
painful  caricature  of  our  history. 

This  antipathy  has  been  deepened  by  the  fact  that  such  a  theoiy 
of  the  origin  of  man  throws  discredit  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation.  If  it  be  true,  we  have  been  assured  that  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden  must  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
pleasant  fiction.  With  Eden  and  our  first  parents  in  their  innocence, 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  also  vanishes.  This  necessarily  subverts  the 
scheme  of  Christ's  redemption ;  for,  if  man  has  not  fallen,  how  can  he 
be  restored  or  brought  back  ?  We  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  landed  in  the 
gloomy  quagmires  of  Agnosticism — ^if  not  of  absolute  Atheisnu  This 
inference  from  Darwinism  is  incessantly  flung  in  our  face, 
,  It  is,  however,  no  more  than  fair  to  Mr.  Darwin  to  say  that  he  is 
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by  no  means  responsible  for  the  interpretations  which  have  been  put 
upon  his  theoiy,  and  that,  while  it  has  been  welcomed,  and  not 
onnatorally  welcomed,  by  Materialists  and  Agnostics  as  a  complete 
refutation  of  Christian  theism,  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  advance  it  with 
any  such  intention.  He  was  himself  no  advocate  of  what  Carlyle 
expressively  called  "  the  gospel  of  dirt."  He  did  not  even  advocate  the 
idea  of  spontaneous  generation.  The  fact  that  he  presupposes  the 
existence  of  living  cells  involves  the  further  assumption  of  a  Creator^ 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Darwin  distinctly  acknowledged  this,  and  saw  it  to 
be  an  absolute  necessity  of  his  position.  In  the  concluding  words  of 
his  "  Origin  of  Man  "  he  wrote :  "  From  the  war  of  nature,  from  famine, 
and  death,  the  most  exalted  object  which  we  are  capable  of  conceiving, 
namely,  the  production  of  the  higher  animals, -directly  follows.  There 
is  grandeur  in  this  view  of  life,  with  its  several  powers  having  hum, 
onginaMy  hreatJied  by  the  Creator  ivio  a  few  forms  or  into  (m«,andthat» 
while  this  planet  has  gone  cycling  on  according  to  the  fixed  law  of 
^yity  from  so  simple  a  beginning,  endless  forms  most  beautiful  and 
most  wonderful  have  been  and  are  being  evolved."  It  is  evident  that* 
in  Mr.  Darwin's  own  view,  a  theistic  interpretation  of  his  strange 
theory  was  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable.  It  is  thus  a  mere 
question  of  the  method  of  the  working  of  the  Creator,  and  not  of  His 
existence.  "  The  evolutionary  hypothesis,  supposing  it  to  exist,  must 
have  had  a  beginning :  who  began  it  ?  It  must  have  had  material  to 
work*  with :  who  furnished  it  ?  It  is  itself  a  law  or  system  of  laws : 
who  enacted  them  ? " 

Bat  if  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  God,  he  allows 
no  place  in  the  cycling  on  of  the  world  according  to  the  fixed  law  of 
gravity  for  God's  superintendence  and  government  of  the  world.  If 
He  is  supposed  to  have  created  the  living  cells,  the  primordial  germs* 
He  at  once  withdrew  and  left  the  growth  and  development  of  life 
from  that  point  to  proceed  by  the  simple  force  of  natural  selection, 
and  "  other  influences."  Nature  is  thus  regarded  as  automatic  or  self- 
acting.  No  scope  is  given  for  special  superintendence ;  the  develop- 
ment is  accidental  and  mechanical,  rather  than  intelligent  and  accord- 
ing to  design.  We  can  no  more  understand  the  progress  of  life  than 
we  can  understand  its  b^nnings,  apart  from  the  idea  of  supematurpl 
power.  Ex  nihUo  nihil  fU ;  and  at  each  great  step  in  the  process  pf 
evolution  we  must,  as  reasonable  men,  believe  in  the  intervention  of 
One  who  is  greater  than  nature.    Mr.  Darwin  argues  against  such 
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intervention,  and  in  words  which  are  unworthy  of  the  philosophical 
calmness  claimed  for  him,  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  special  creation 
*'  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  blindness  of  preconceived  opinion." 
For  our  part,  we  can  see  no  greater  difficulty  in  believing 
that  ''at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  certain 
elementary  atoms  have  been  commanded  to  flash  into  living 
tissues/'  than  in  admitting  that  such  a  thing  happened  at  the 
beginning.  We  venture  also  to  affirm  that  no  reader  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
works  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  feebleness  and 
inadequacy  of  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  such  vast  results.  He 
is*  continually  having  recourse  to  "  other  influences,"  and  "  unknown 
agencies."  What  he  means  when  he  says  that  certain  phenomena 
of  life  "  have  all  been  produced  by  laws  acting  round  us,"  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  These  laws  are  such  as  growth  with  reproduction ; 
inheritance  which  is  almost  implied  by  reproduction ;  variability  from 
the  indirect  and  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life ;  the  struggle 
for  life ;  divergence  of  character,  and  the  extinction  of  less  improved 
forms.  If  Mr.  Darwin  uses  the  word  law,  as  meaning  only  "the 
ascertained  sequence  of  events,"  his  statement  amounts  to  nothing; 
for  it  simply  affirms  that  certain  phenomena  follow  one  another 
in  an  ascertained  order,  and  leaves  us  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  this  order,  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  accoimted  for  if  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation  is  to  be  set  aside.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  uses  the  word  law  as  equivalent  to  the  will  of  an  Intelligent 
Power,  he  concedes  all  for  which  we  need  contend.  That  Intelligent 
Power  is  God.  Evolution  is,  as  we  believe,  one  method,  perhaps  a 
chief  method,  of  God's  working,  but  it  must  not  be  held  in  such  a 
fonn  as  to  exclude  the  belief  either  in  His  xmiform  superintendence,, 
or  in  His  occasional  special  interference. 

A  special  interference  there  must  have  been  at  the  creation  of  man. 
Man,  with  his  intellect,  his  conscience,  and  his  spiritual  affections,  is 
not  the  natural  descendant  of  the  Old  World  monkey.  We  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  admit  that  even  our  physical  nature  has  been  derived 
from  the  anthropoid  apes  (for  the  position  has  not  been  proved) ;  but 
if  we  could  admit  it,  we  repudiate  the  idea  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  given 
an  accurate  genesis  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  It  is, 
pwhaps,  conceivable  that  to  a  physical  nature  formed  like  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  animals  a  special  spiritual  gift  was  added  by  the  breath 
of  God.    All  we  can  say  is  that  as  yet  the  evidence  is  utterly  incon- 
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elusive ;  whfle  the  endeavour  to  develop  the  moral  sense  out  of  the 
sunple  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  liking  and  disliking,  with  which 
the  lower  animals  are  provided,  is  an  egregious  failure.  The  gulf 
here  is  impassable. 

The  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  is  to-day  what  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago^a  clever  and  ingenious  hypothesis,  and 
nothing  more.  Careful  as  the  author  of  it  was  in  his  investigations, 
he  has  made  a  continual  confusion  between  assumptions  and  facts. 
Such  sentences  as :  "I  am  led  to  suppose,'*  or  " we  have  only 
to  suppose,"  are  made  to  do  duty  for  solid  argument.  "  Pitobably  '* 
is  mvested  with  the  force  of  "certainly."  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Darwin  that  on  his  hypothesis  it  is  as  hopeless  to  inquire 
into  the  development  of  our  mental  powers,  as  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  life  ^itself.  He  acknowledges  that  "  the  great  break  in  the 
organic  chain  between  man  and  his  nearest  allies  cannot  be  bridged 
over  by  any  living  species."  He  allows,  further,  that  the  connecting 
link  between  one  species  and  another  cannot  be  found ;  that  species 
during  the  whole  of  the  historical  period  have  remained  unchanged. 
Not  one  is  known  to  have  passed  into  another.  No  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  ascidians  have  grown  into  fish,  fish  into  frogs^ 
frogs  into  birds  and  reptiles.  Variations  there  are,  but  horses  remain 
horses,  sheep  remain  sheep,  monkeys  remain  monkeys,  and  the 
offspring  of  all  animals  bear  indubitable  marks  of  their  parentage. 
If  such  a  process  as  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  supposes  was  really  in 
operation,  by  what  means  was  it  arrested  ?  How  has  this  grand  life- 
impulse,  this  marvellous  ascending  power,  been  chilled  and  destroyed  ?" 
To  say  that  the  process  is  so  slow  that  we  cannot  reasonably  expect 
to  see  any  indication  of  it  in  a  few  thousand  years,  is  to  beg  the 
question.  A  theory  which  postulates  thousands  of  millions  of  years 
is  self-condemned,  and  is  the  fruit  of  *^  the  scientific  imoffination  "* 
rather  than  of  patient  and  careful  observation  of  facts.  The  most 
trustworthy  astronomers,  like  Sir  William  Thomson,  cannot  grant  Mr. 
Darwin's  demands  for  so  "  prodigious  "  an  age  of  the  world ;  their  most 
careful  calculations  will  not  cany  them  to  so  remote  a  past :  on  purely 
scientific  grounds,  as  Mr.  Darwin  himself  candidly  admitted,  "  the 
most  eminent  pateontologists — ^viz.,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  Barrande,  Kctet, 
^coner,  E.  Forbes,  &c.,  and  all  our  greatest  geologists,  as  Lyell, 
Uurchison,  Sedgwick,  &c. — ^have  unaminously,  often  vehemently,main- 
tained  the  immutability  of  species."    Even  Professor  Huxley, "  after 
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much  consideration,  and  with  assuredly  no  bias  against  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  "  expresses  his  "  clear  conviction  that,  as  the  evidence  stands,  it  is 
not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group  of  animals  having  all  the  chaiao 
teristics  exhibited  by  species  in  Nature  has  ever  been  originated  by 
49election,  whether  artificial  or  natural  Groups  having  the  morphological 
character  of  species,  distinct  and  permanent  races,  in  fact,  have  been 
^0  produced  over  and  over  again ;  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  at 
present  that  any  group  of  animals  has,  by  variation  and  selective 
breeding,  given  rise  to  another  group  which  was  even  in  the  least  dqiree 
infertile  with  the  first  ...  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  this 
^  little  rift  within  the  lute '  is  not  to  be  disguised  nor  overlooked." 

While,  therefore,  we  have  every  disposition  to  acknowledge  all  that 
was  valuable  in  the  character  and  work  of  Mr.  Darwin,  we  cannot 
join  in  the  unqualified  eulogies  which  have  recently  been  pronounced 
upon  them.    That  he  has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  natanl 
history,  and  modified  many  current  conceptions  both  in  theology  and 
science,  may  be  freely  admitted.    He  has,  we  suppose,  proved  that 
specie?  are  variable,  though  not  indefinitely  variable,  and,  still  less, 
mutable.    And,  while  he  has  traced  the  variation  to  the  influence  of 
circumstances  (natural  selection,  &c.),  he  has  overlooked,  or  not  ^ven 
sufi&cient  prominence  to,  various  preceding  and  co-operating  causes. 
His  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  his  untiring  industry,  his 
humility  and  generosity  are  worthy  of   the  highest  praise.     Bat 
this  ungrudging  appreciation  does  not  imply  acquiescence  in  theories 
which  have  not  been,  and  cannot  be,  scientifically  proved.  As  Christiaii 
men,  we  are  bound  to  cherish  a  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth  in 
every  branch  of  inquiry,  to  welcome  &esh  light  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come  and  whatever  effects  it  may  have  on  our  previous  beliefe. 
An  unreasoning  opposition  to  science  is  censurable  and  mischievons; 
not  more  so,  however,  than  an  unreasoning  acquiescence  in  dicta 
advanced  in  its  name.    We  must  discriminate  between  facts  and 
theories ;  between  phenomena  (whether  in  Scripture  or  in  the  material 
tmiverse)  and  their  interpretation.    It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  'pnm  all 
things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.    Mr.  Darwin  was  a  close 
and  patient  observer,  but  not  a  great  and  logical  thinker.    His  col- 
lection of  facts  is  invaluable.    The  inferences  he  has  drawn  from  them 
are  utterly  insufficient  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  superstructure  of 
which  they,  and  not  the  facts,  are  the  foundation.    His  entire  system 
is  built  on  a  may  havB  been,  and  no  rnay  have  been  can  set  aside  the 
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sure  Word  of  God.  Had  Newton  possessed  no  other  claim  than 
one  like  this  to  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  counfaTmen,  his 
name  could  not  have  stood  so  high  on  the  bead-roll  of  fame.  We 
have  seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  we  formed  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis  many  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  expressed  in 
words  far  more  forcible  than  our  own : — *^  We  confess  that  all  the 
respect  which  we  entertain  for  the  author  of  these  views  has< 
inspired  us  with  no  corresponding  feeling  towards  this  may  he 
philosophy,  which  is  content  to  substitute  the  merely  possible  for  the 
probable,  and  which,  ignoring  the  responsibility  of  any  approximation 
to*rigorous  demonstration  in  the  establishment  of  its  own  theories^ 
complacently  assumes  them  to  be  right  till  they  are  rigorously  proved 
to  be  wrong.  When  Newton,  in  former  times,  put  forth  his  theory  of 
gravitation,  he  did  not  call  on  philosophers  to  believe  it,  or  else  to 
show  that  it  was  wrong ;  but  felt  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  prove 
that  it  was  right."  This  is  surely  the  only  valid  method,  but  it  has 
not  been  pursued  by  the  great  naturalist  whose  followers  contend  that 
he  has  exploded  our  old  theologies  and  revolutionised  our  conceptions^ 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  life. 


By  the  Kbv.  F.  Tbbsteail,  DJ).,  F.R.G.S. 

No.  VI. 


E  cannot  take  leave  of  Glasgow  without  a  brief  notice  of 
two  distinguished  brethren  who,  in  their  day,  were 
preachers  there  of  great  influence  and  power.  One 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
other  to  our  body.  The  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Norman  McLeod  and  to  Dr.  Paterson 
I  have  no  intention  of  comparing  or  contrasting  them — of  oflFerin^ 
any  remarks  on  their  distinctive  characteristics,  or  wherein  they 
resembled  each  other  or  differed  from  each  other.  I  shall  simply 
describe  them  as  they  appeared  to  me  after  a  somewhat  lengthened  and 
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intimate  acquaintance.    They  moved  in  rvery  different  spheres,  and 
had.  an  important  work  to  do,  which  thqr  did  right  heartily  and  wdL 

I  first  saw  Dr.  McLeod  in  London,  when  he  preached  the  annual 
sermon  on  behalf  of  our  Mission  at  Bloomsbury.  His  fame  as  an 
eloquent,  impressive  preacher  and  as  a  striking,  vivacious  writer,  had 
preceded  him.  I  never  saw  that  spacious  church  so  crowded  on  any 
previous  occasion ;  and,  though  the  service  was  in  the  morning,  there 
was  a  large  preponderance  of  men — ^in  fact,  if  one  may  use  a  homely 
expression,  there  were  more  hats  than  bonnets.  We  were  all  struck 
with  his  fine  robust,  manly  presence ;  with  the  genial  aspect  of  his 
countenance,  which  was  instiQCt  with  force.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  all  fuss  and  pretension.  His  manner  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  serious,  as  frank  as  it  was  earnest  and  devout.  He  was  evidently 
impressed  with  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  the  occasion,  and 
of  the  duty  he  had  to  discharge.  His  powerful  intellect  and  loving 
heart  were  manifestly  in  sympathy  with  the  object  for  which  he  was 
about  to  plead — and  how  earnestly  did  he  plead  for  it !  His  splendid 
voice,  as  sonorous  and  deep  as  the  tones  of  the  Diapason,  poured  forth 
a  mingled  stream  of  fervid  eloquence  and  melting  pathos.  The  service 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present.  Ah !  how  many  who  were  there  have,  together  with  the 
preacher.himself,  passed  away  and  entered  "  the  world  of  spirits." 

The  sermon  was  founded  on  those  memorable  words,^  Ooi  forbH 
that  I  shovM  glory,  save  in  the  ei^oss  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hy  whuk 
I  am  crucified  unto  tlie  world,  aivd  the  world  unto  me.  I  will  not 
attempt  any  description  or  analysis  of  this  most  vivid  and  impressive 
discourse.  The  earnest,  impassioned  preacher,  and  the  hushed  and 
excited  throng,  are  present  to  my  recollection  even  now,  though  very 
many  years  have  since  then  rolled  by. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  part  of  the  sermon  was  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Wliat  world  is  this  which  is  to  be  crucified  by  the 
cross  of  Christ  ?  Not  the  material  world  in  which  we  dwell,  nor  the 
world  of  Art,  nor  of  Science ;  but  our  own  nature ;  ourselves,  with  all 
our  passions,  instincts,  and  powers."  On  all  these  topics  he*  allowed 
his  fine  imagination  full  play.  His  faculty  for.  striking  and  copious 
illustration  was  very  conspicuous.  At  times  his  intense  emotion 
lifted  his  mental  conceptions  into  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned 
utterance,  and  then  brought  them  down  to  the  expression  of  the 
tenderest  pathos.    The  audience,. as  I  had  reason  to  know,  were 
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more  impressed  with  the  momentous  character  of  the  subject  than 
excited  by  admiration  of  the  preacher.  I  scarcely  ever  saw  such  a 
multitude  of  strong  men  so  moved  and  melted.  The  acquaintance 
that  began  under  these  happy  circumstances,  ripened  into  friendship 
as  opportunities  of  intercourse  were  subsequently  afforded  by  my 
frequent  visits  to  Glasgow. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  heard  that  the  Doctor  and  his  family  had 
retreated,  for  rest  and  quiet,  to  Norwood,  where  I  then  resided. 
Though  I  knew  he  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  vnjcog.,  yet  I  soon 
foimd  out  where  he  was  residing,  and  called  upon  him  on  Lord's-day 
evening  after  our  servica  The  weather  was  excessively  hot ;  and  I 
inquired  of  the  servant  who  came  to  the  door — 

"  Is  Dr.  McLeod  within,  and  can  I  see  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  the  Doctor  is  at  hame,  but  I  dinna  think  he  can  see  you,  for 
he  is  vera  hot  and  vera  tired." 

"  WeU,  I  am  hot  and  tired  too.  But  do  you  take  that  card  up,  and, 
if  tlie  Doctor  is  well,  he  will  see  me  fast  enough." 

I  dare  say  many  of  my  readers  know  the  manner  of  old  and  faithful 
servants  who  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  families.  They  seem  to 
constitute  themselves  their  guardians,  and  watch  over  them  with 
jealous  care  to  preserve  them  from  unnecessary  intrusion.  One  needs 
to  be  a  little  peremptory  if  this  sort  of  feeling  is  to  be  overcome.  So 
this  faithful  domestic  did  as  I  told  her,  but  evidently  with  reluctance. 
When,  however,  she  returned,  her  countenance  was  a  study. 

"  The  Doctor  bids  ye  aye  come  up,  for  he  will  be  richt  glad  to  see 
ye.     But  I  didna  ken  ye  were  freens." 

I  found  him  in  dishabille,  having  thrown  aside  every  garment  with 
which  he  coidd  dispense,  for  the  heat  was  overpowering.  He  apolo- 
gised for  his  appearance  with  the  greatest  good  humour,  and  I  only 
regi'etted  that  I  could  not  imitate  his  example.  The  conversation 
soon  turned  on  missions,  as  he  had  just  been  appointed  Convener  of 
the  committee  of  the  Scottish  Church  Mission.  He  asked  me  to 
furnish  him  with  some  of  the  more  recent  Eeports  of  our  English 
missionary  societies,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  handing  to  him  a 
few  days  after. 

"  Well  now.  Doctor,  what  evening  can  you  give  me  this  week  ?  I 
will  get  my  friends  Drs.  Tidman  and  Price,  and  Mr.  .Edward  White 
to  meet  you,  and  you  will  greatly  enjoy  their  society." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  cannot  be.    The  printers'  devils  are  haunting  me. 
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and  give  me  no  peace.  No !  I  am  sony  not  to  meet  jour  friends, 
bnt  it  is  simply  impossible." 

I  looked  imploringly  to  Mrs.  McLeod,  for  I  dH  wish  to  have  tlus 
meeting.    She  interpreted  my  look,  and  kindly  interposed. 

"  Wdl,  Norman,  if  you  would  only  bestir  yourself  a  little  earlier 
the  mom,  you  could  do  it  very  well." 

"  Doctor,  you  are  done,"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed.  And  so  it  was 
settled.  What  an  evening  it  was !  How  he  and  my  friends  did  talk. 
Mr.  White's  power  of  conversation  is  surpassed  by  few ;  and  the 
ladies  greatly  added  to  our  enjoyment.  It  was  nearly  midnight  eie 
we  parted,  and  even  then  we  were  very  reluctant  to  separate.  Other 
opportunities  of  this  sort  of  intercourse  occurred  subsequently  in 
Glasgow ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  one  when  he  asked  Dr.  Walter 
Smith  to  meet  me,  whose  sermons  and  writings  were  then  the  subject 
of  sharp  and  adverse  criticisms.  I  rather  poked  a  little  fan  at  him 
for  asking  one  of  the  feebler  of  the  orthodox  host  to  meet  two  sach 
powerful  and  notorious  heretics  as  they  were.  But  I  did  not  find 
them  so  heretical  after  all.  When  we  went  up  into  the. drawing- 
room,  and  saw  the  beautiful  children,  so  quiet  and  perfect  in  deport- 
ment, and  yet  so  joyous  and  free ;  Mrs.  McLeod  discoursing  sweet 
music — for  she  played  with  great  skill  and  taste,  and  sang  with 
exquisite  feeling  and  expression,  his  splendid  bass  voice  giving  full 
effect  to  the  harmony — one  wished  the  days  were  longer,  and  night 
would  sometimes  forbear  to  come.  Pleasant  indeed  are  the  recollec- 
tions of  such  scenes  as  these.  But  it  is  very  sad  to  think  that  death 
has  cast  its  shadow  over  them,  and  that  they  can  never  more  be 
repeated. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  Dr.  McLeod's- 
intellectual  and  religious  character.  He  was  not,  in  the  exact  sense 
of  the  terms,  an  accurate  scholar,  or  a  profound  theologian.  I  never 
heard  that  he  made  any  pretensions  to  be  such.  But  his  mind  was 
carefully  cultivated  and  richly  stored.  His  knowledge  of  general 
literature,  and  the  elements  of  general  science,  was  very  large  and 
varied.  He  was  a  powerful  and  voluminous  writer,  and  an  orator  of 
the  highest  class.  He  was  too  impulsive,  had  a  far  too  wide-reaching 
sympathy  with  mankind  of  all  ranks  and  conditions — ^in  a  word,  was 
too  human  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  technicalities  of  formulas 
and  creeds.  He  was  not  the  man  to  delight  in  the  subtleties  of 
prosody,  or  the  niceties  of  accents,  and  of  longs  and  shorts.    Bat  in 
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regard  to  the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  he  wa3j 
in  my  judgment,  sound  to  the  core.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
passed  a  large  portion  of  his  early  life  in  Germany,  and  that  he  had 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
He  was,  consequently,  very  cosmopolitan  in  habit  and  taste.  Hence 
he  could  be  at  home  anywhercT— in  the  abodes  of  royalty,  in  the  homies 
of  philosophers,  merchants,  and  literati ;  and  never  more  so  tlian  in 
the  forecastles  of  ships  among  sailors,  tlie  cabins  of  fishermen,  and 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  If  the  memoir  of  his  life  and  labours  at  all 
speaks  truly,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  faithful,  he  never 
failed,  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition 
from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  to  speak  a  word  for  Christ.  He  was 
esteemed  by  our  gracious  Queen,  not  more  for  his  geniality,  his  varied 
knowledge,  and  Jxmhomiei  than  for  his  fidelity  ^  a  Christian 
minister  and  a  friend. 

I  have  heard  it  said  he  was  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be 
a  leader  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  but  in  the  best 
sense.  He  had  seen  so  much  of  it,  and  had  observed  it  in  so  many  of  its 
phases,  that  he  could  honestly  make  allowances  where  persons  of  more 
limited  experience  would  only  condemn.  He  carried  "  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve  " — a  dangerous  practice  for  so  impulsive,  genial,  frank,  out- 
spoken a  man,  especially  when  many  around  him  were  persons  disposed 
to  judge  of  character  and  conduct  with  an  almost  Pharisaic  severity. 
His  thorough  e]\joyment  of  social  life,  of  innocent  amusements,  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  of  art,  nature,  science,  of  study  and  travel,  doubt- 
less exposed  him  to  some  perils,  and  more  misconstructions.  Persons 
of  cold  temperaments,  reticent  manners,  and  constant  self-restraint, 
who  are  afraid  to  unfold  themselves  and  enter  heartily  into  the  joys 
of  life,  may  be  very  safe  and  very  good ;  but  their  goodness  is,  after 
all,  negative,  and  they  do  not  add  much  to  the  brightness  of  this  sin- 
stricken  world.  My  tutor,  Mr.  Crisp,  in  a  gentle  admonition,  on 
account  of  some  hilarious  outburst  of  mine,  remarked  to  me  that  he 
had  no  doubt  a  joyous,  lively  disposition  was  a  great  blessing,  but  it 
had  its  perils.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  who  would  not,  if  he  had 
the  choice,  prefer  such  a  temper,  and  look  to  the  grace  of  God  for 
help  to  avoid  its  dangers  ? 

The  more  I  saw  of  Dr.  McLeod  in  private,  the  more  I  felt  assured 

that  he  was  really  a  devout,  good  man — one  who  had  a  deep  sense 

of  the  responsibidty  of  his  office  as  a  Christian  minister,  who  loved 
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the  tmth  and  faithfully  preached  it — ^whose  life,  whether  in  the  rural 
parish  he  fiist  occupied,  or  in  the  more  prominent  and  onerous  positioit 
of  pastor  of  the  Barony  Church,  was  devoted,  as  the  grand  end  of  it, 
to  the  improvement  of  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  well-being  of 
the  people  of  his  chsu^,  whether  the  educated  and  intelligent,  or  the 
toiling  masses  of  the  wynds  of  Glasgow. 

My  friend  Dr.  Paterson,  as  well  as  Dr.  McLeod,  has  also  become  "  a 
Beminiscence."  He  was  the  devoted  and  honoured  pastor  of  the  church 
which  first  met  in  Hope  Street,  and  which  now  meets  in  Adelaide  Place, 
nearly  all  his  public  life.  And  that  life  was  an  eventful  one. 
When  he  joined  our  body  he  made  enormous  sacrifices.  Everywheie 
he  had  "  the  cold  shoulder ; "  and  by  many  who  knew  him,  and  pro- 
fessed to  esteem  him,  he  was  ignored.  But  he  held  on  his  way 
bravely.  Confident  of  his  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  he  discharged 
his  public  duties  with  unfaltering  courage  and  fidelity,  until^  by  his 
ability,  zeal,  and  devotedness,  he  compelled  respect,  and  rose  by  slow, 
but  sure  steps  to  a  position  of  commanding  influence.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  our  denomination  in  Glasgow  owes  very  much  of  its 
present  position — ^which  is  no  mean  one — ^to  Dr.  Paterson. 

I  first  knew  him  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Hope  Street  He 
would  strike  a  comparative  stranger  as  somewhat  stem  and  distant  in 
temper  and  manner.  Manly  and  frank,  he  yet  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
cannyness  generally  attributed  to  Scotchmen.  But  howall  this  vanished 
when  one  became  intimate  with  him !  Like  most  men  of  superior 
intellect  and  strong  feeling,  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  genuine 
humour,  all  the  more  effective  because  of  the  gravity  of  his  appear- 
ance and  manner.  Some  of  the  happiest  of  the  many  happy  hours  I 
have  spent  in  Scotland  were  passed  in  his  company ;  and  they  were 
not  only  enlivened  by  his  affectionate  geniality,  but  made  profitable 
by  the  instruction  and  wisdom  which  he  imparted  from  the  ample 
stores  of  his  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge. 

How  nobly  he  bore  the  numerous  and  severe  domestic  trials  which 
ehequered  his  life,  especially  the  death  of  his  devoted  and  admirable 
wife !  In  this  respect  he  presented  a  fine  example  of  the  power 
of  Divine  truth,  when  grasped  by  the  firm  faith  of  a  vigorous 
intellect,  and  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  sustain  the  believer  in  the  darkest  hours  of  bereavement 
and  sorrow.  And  not  the  least  of  his  many  trials  was  the  attack 
which  laid  him  aside  from  public  duty,  from  which,  contraiy  to  all 
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human  expectation,  he  was,  for  a  brief  season,  happily  restored.  The 
charch  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  faithful  pastor  at  once  took 
steps  to  relieve  him  of  all  anxiety  as  to  his  future  support.  Their 
generous  and  affectionate  sympathy  were  a  comfort  and  a  solace  to 
him,  and  brightened  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  new  Idrk  in  Adelaide  Place,  with  its  large  and  flourishing  church, 
is  a  splendid  outcome  of  this  manly  and  godly  life.  Happily  associated 
with  Mr.  Chapman,  and  then  with  Dr.  Culross — ^who  left  Scotland 
with  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  preacher,  and  who  has  returned 
to  it  with,  if  possible,  a  still  higher  reputation,  won  by  a  character  of  spot- 
less purity  and  godly  sincerity  among  his  brethren  in  the  south,  whose 
esteem  and  love  for  him  is  high  and  ardent — Dr.  Paterson  could  look 
back  on  his  past  life  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  To  him  the 
beautiful  words  of  Scripture  eminently  apply — At  evenirig  time  it  shall 
he  light.  And  so  it  was,  for  he  truly  fell  asleep  in  peace.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  having  had  such  distinguished  men  as  pastors,  may 
well  rejoice  in  advantages  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  only  a  few.  May 
they  have  wisdom  duly  to  prize  them,  and  grace  to  use  them  for  the 
glory  of  their  Master,  and  the  salvation  of  men ! 


^attB  of  n  S^ort  loliban  in  S^ixjititxhrtb. 


N  a  brilliant  August  morning  the  Dieppe  train,  fireighted 
with  tourists,  all  more  or  less  miserable  from  the 
experiences  of  the  preceding  night,  stopped  at  the  Bouen 
Station.  Here  we  alighted.  "We"  signifies  a  septua- 
genarian Baptist  minister,  who  in  these  notes  will  be 
designated  "  Paul,"  and  myself,  who,  jointly  in  search  of  health  and 
pleasure,  resolved  on  paying  a  visit  to  Switzerland,  vid  Dieppe,  Bouen, 
Paris,  and  Pontarlier. 

At  Bouen,  then,  we  left  the  train,  intending  to  spend  an  hour  and 
go  on  to  Paris  almost  directly ;  but  a  distant  view  of  the  towers  and 
porch  of  St  Ouen  transfixed  us,  and  we  felt  time  must  be  had  to 
take  in  the  poetry  of  the  thing.  We  began  our  explorations  by 
walking  up  the  street  till  we  reached  the  exquisite  fountain  just 
erected,  and  surmounted  by  three  massive  groups  of  sculpture.    This 
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poiiit  of  eminence  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  marvellous  lacy  spires  and 
towers  of  faiiy-like  delicacy  in  every  direction,  so  we  lesig&ed 
ourselves  to  a  day's  sight-seeing.  And  odour-smelling,  too.  A  black 
and  unsavoury  gutter  ran  down  through  the  middle  of  the  street,  and 
€very  now  and  then  we  came  across  a  heap  of  v^etable  refuse,  tin 
pots,  broken  gl£u^,  &c.,  awaiting — I  hope — translation  to  a  more 
Stable  sphere. 

We  went  down  from  the  fountain  to  the  public  gardens  dose  by 
St  Ouen.  Here  we  could  sit  on  the  easiest  of  garden-seats,  with 
nlatchless  flowers  all  around  us,  the  great  poem  in  stone  in  finnt  of 
us,  and  a  perfect  blue  sky  over  us.  One  of  the  flower-beds  was  a 
masterpiece.  It  was.  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  bore  the  old  eccle- 
siastical device  of  die  Lamb  and  Flag.  The  ground-work  of  tbe 
design  was  in  a  small,  bright  crimson  foliage-plant,  as  close  growing 
as  moss.  The  lamb,  with  his  right  fore-leg  curled  round  the  staff  of 
the  flag,  was  perfectly  shown  in  a  thick  crop  of  delicately  pale  green 
foliage.  The  whole  scene  was  one  of  especial  loveliness :  first  the 
brilliant  blue  sky,  then  the  soft  neutral  tints  of  the  magnificent 
<5hurch,  and  then,  close  round  our  feet  and  clinging  round  the  build- 
ing's base,  the  delidously  varied  shades  of  the  soft  greens  and 
crimsons. 

But  these  dreamy  delights  would  not  show  us  Rouen.     So  we  went 
in  search  of  a  building  belonging  to  a  spire,  which  we  thought  must 
be  the  cathedral's.    At  last  we  found  it,  and  were  richly  paid  for  our 
long  Search ;  but,  lovely  as  it  was,  we  gave  the  preference  to  St.  Ouen. 
The  beautiful  iron  spire  is  new,  but  the  towers  date  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.     One  of  these,  the  Butter  Tower,  was 
built  entirely  with  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  permissions  to  eat 
butter,  in  Lent.    We  had  no  time  to  examine  the  celebrated  tombs  in 
the  interior,  among  which  are  those  of  Duke  EoUo  and  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion.    Besides,  we  were  hungry.    This  diflSculty  we  overcame  by 
eating  our  first  French  dinner,  consisting  of  turbot  stewed  in  butter, 
and  "  mouton  aux  haricots,"  with  bread  at  discretion  (we  had  three- 
•quarters  of  a  yard  to  cut  from),  supplemented  with  excellent  claret 
After  dinner  we  went  through  the  fish  and  vegetable  market,  and 
found  ourselves  by  chance  in  the  market-place,  where  we  must  per- 
force regard  with  remorseful  admiration  a  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who 
is  represented  as  crushing  the  Britisli'lion  very  fiat  indeed  under  her 
feet.    It  is  a  magnificent  statue,  but  a  painful  sight  to  any  well-con- 
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stitnted  Engliah  mind.  It  is  not  nice  to  remember  how  tremendovaly 
we  were  beaten,  nor  how  meanly  and  cruelly  we  treated  our  victor 
when  change  of  fortune  brought  her  into  our  power. 

Then  more  narrow  Btreeta.  It  does  seem  a  pity  that  the  splendid 
arehitectural  glories  of  Bouen  should  be  framed  in  such  obscure,  ua- 
savoury  streets.  One  is  reminded  at  every  turn  of  the  "jewel  in  the 
swine's  snout"  Nothing  brought  that  homely  illustration  of  Solomon's 
more  forcibly  to  my  mind  than  the  magnificent  Palais  de  Justice.  We 
spent  a  long  time  in  the  morning  vainly  looking  for  it,  and  then,  in 
the  afternoon,  as  we  were  passing  through  a  slum-like  street,  ther^ 
burst  upon  our  view  a  building  covering  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
and  decorated  with  the  richest  drapery  of  carving  wherever  there  was 
an  available  space.  It  gave  a  marvellous  impression  of  the  poetiy  of 
architectural  art,  and  the  love  the  very  builders  must  have  had  for 
their  work.  We,  as  a  nation,  so  often  adorn  the  salient  points  of  our 
buildings,  leaving  the  less  noticeable  parts  comparatively  bare ;  but  in 
this  fascinating  old  Norman  town  they  throw  the  treasures  of  their  ait 
and  handiwork  over  all,  the  hidden  comers  as  well  as  the  striking 
facade,  with  the  lavishness  of  a  love  that  finds  it  impossible  to  be  too 
generous  to  the  beloved  one. 

Nearly  the  last  thing  we  saw  before  we  set  our  faces  Paris-wardp 
was  La  Grosse  Horloge,  set  over  an  archway  spanning  a  narrow  street. 
The  face  of  the  clock  is  covered  and  surrounded  by  most  graceful 
sculpture,  which  is  also  continued  under  the  arch,  and  blossoms  out 
into  the  street.  We  dared  not  spend  as  long  a  time  as  we  could  have 
wished  in  examining  its  beauties,  but  made  our  way  towards  the 
station,  when  quite  unexpectedly,  on  turning  a  sharp  comer,  we  came 
upon  the  lovely  church  of  St.  Maclou.  The  carved  work  in  fix)nt  (rf 
this  exquisite  little  gem  surpasses  every  possible  imagination  in 
delicacy  and  lace-like  fineness.  But  trains  will  not  wait,  and  we 
were  obliged  regretfully  to  leave  this  quaintest  of  cities.  Our  ride  to 
Paris  was  very  delightful.  The  broad,  smooth  Seine  kept  us  company 
on  the  left  nearly  all  the  way,  and  beyond  it  rose  a  range  of  soft,  wild 
hiUa.  When  the  full  moon  rose  over  the  waters  the  perfect  day  be- 
came the  perfect  night,  and  presently  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Paris 
station  seemed  a  rough  hand  laid  on  our  shoulder,  awaking  us  from  a 
lovely  dream. 

Our  day  in  Paris  was  very  superb,  but  tremendously  fatiguing. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  we  sallied  forth  to  get  omr  luggags 
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inspected  by  the  Custom  House  officials.  This  was  not  a  seveie 
ordeaL  They  looked  sagadously  at  the  outside  of  my  small  tin  tnink, 
and  asked  if  I  had  any  tea  in  it ;  then  at  the  outside  of  Paul's  poit- 
manteau^  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  tobacco  inside ;  and  on  our 
promptly  replying  in  the  negative  to  both  queries,  they  let  us  off,  and 
we  went  out  to  see  the  sights.  Paris  is  magnificent.  Many  of  the 
houses  we  saw  were  six  or  seven  storeys  high ;  and  as  we  walked 
along  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  we  could  feel  why  Parisians  are  so 
proud  of  their  city.  Its  grand  charm  is  its  brightness ;  the  sky  is  so 
blue,  the  air  so  clear,  the  streets  so  gay,  and  the  caf(k,  with  their  little 
tables  and  chairs  under  the  awning,  so  cheery. 

We  passed  the  New  Opera  House,  splendid  in  situation,  in  design 
and  in  effect,  with  many  disparaging  reflections  on  the  way  we  do 
things  in  London,  and  entered  the  Place  Vendome,  with  its  wonderful 
column,  to  be  still  more  delighted  when,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we 
came  to  the  splendid  expanse  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
Champs  Elys^s.  From  thence  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe ;  and  the  soft  gray  structure  spanning  the  blue,  gave  us  a 
mute  invitation  not  to  be  resisted,  so  we  trudged  on  till  we  reached 
it.  We  "  did  "  it  faithfully,  and  then  descended  by  the  other  side  of 
the  avenue.  On  returning  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  my  eye 
<»ught,  deceitfully  near-seeming,  the  two  wonderful  towers  of  Notre 
Dame,  apparently  at  about  two  bridges'  distance.  So  we  started  fall 
of  courage,  and  Paul  even  lingered  lovingly  over  the  second-hand 
book-stalls  which  lined  the  embankment  of  the  Seine.  Bridges  after 
bridges  were  passed,  and  the  towers  looked  farther  off  than  befoie. 
But  we  trudged  bravely,  though  wearily,  on  and  on,  and  eventually 
found  ourselves  in  front  of  the  doors,  with  the  inevitable  twelve 
apostles  keeping  guard  in  the  porch.  It  is  a  more  venerable  structure 
than  the  church  of  St.  Ouen,  and  interwoven  at  every  turn  with 
Iramance  ancient  and  modern ;  another  poem  in  stone  written  in 
mediaeval  lines,  enchanting  the  student  with  the  prod^ality  of  its 
beauties,  and  the  infinite  resources  of  imagination  and  taste  shining 
forth  at  every  point.  We  opened  the  door,  and  the  effect,  as  we 
entered  fresh  from  the  garish  light  outside,  was  unspeakable  The 
building  at  first  seemed  as  lofty  as  the  heavens  ;  but  the  dim  religions 
light,  still  further  dimmed  by  a  mist,  probably  the  remains  of  some 
incense-burning,  tad  toned  by  deeply-coloured  glass  windows,  allowed 
tLB  at  last  to  distinguish  the  splendid  roof.   On  our  left,  as  we  entered. 
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was  a  small  chapel  lighted  by  seveial  redly-buming  tapers,  and  two 
women  knelt  in  silent  prayer  before  the  miniature  cdtar«  As  we 
walked  slowly  round  the  church,  we  saw  in  another  side  chapel 
an  altar  with  a  solitary  taper  burning,  and  a  suppliant  kneeling  in 
front  of  it.  I  was  very  tired  and  exhausted ;  otherwise,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  influences  of  the  place  would  have  so  affected  the 
nerves ;  but  as  it  was,  they  were  simply  overpowering  and  perfectly 
indescribable.  We  came  out,  and,  in  tibe  clear  sunny  daylight,  reason 
resumed  her  sway,  and  superstition  became  superstition  once  more. 
Moreover,  we  went  into  a  restaurant  and  dined  off  unsurpassably 
tough  mutton  chops  and  very  good  wine.  Thus  fortified,  we  took 
passage  in  one  of  the  pretty  little  Seine  steamers  for  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde ;  from  thence  went  to  our  hotel,  paid  the  bill,  and  at  7.40 
p.m.  started  for  Switzerland. 

The  journey  from  Pans  to  Lausanne  has  left  behind  it  an  ill- 
assorted  heap  of  reminiscences.  The  country,  till  we  approached 
the  Swiss  frontier,  was  horribly  dull  and  flat,  decorated  with 
long  monotonous  lines  of  pollard  elms  and  poplars,  which  looked 
quite  ashamed  of  themselves  for  being  such  conspicuous  objects. 
Our  long  night  was  made  hideous  by  a  passenger,  apparently  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption,  who,  swallowed  up  in  a  profound 
sense  of  his  own  infirmities,  was  painfully  unmindful  of  his  fellow- 
passengers'  stomachs.  Paul  lost  his  hat ;  for  several  hours  the  dust 
poured  in  upon  us  in  a  continuous  stream ;  everybody  looked  very 
ugly ;  and,  the  carriage  being  narrow  and  fully  occupied,  there  was 
no  room  for  a  comfortable  disposition  of  our  feet.  But  presently 
the  flat  ground  was  varied  with  hillocks,  which  gradually  grew 
higher  and  higher;  forests  of  pines  made  their  appearance;  the 
train  going  continually  up  hill  was  very  slow,  and,  when  at  Vallorbes 
we  got  out  to  stretch  ourselves,  the  frost  was  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  the  air  was  strong  and  pure,  beyond  anything  I  had  ever 
dreamed.  By-and-by  the  Jura  stood  out  against  the  horizon  in 
a  long  glorious  panorama,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  paying 
homage  to  Mont  Blanc,  who  raised  himself  up,  dad  in  white  from 
head  to  foot,  i^ainst  the  deepening  blue  of  the  August  sky.  A  fresh 
del^ht  seemed  to  fill  the  soul  at  every  turn;  then  Lake  Leman 
was  at  our  feet,  and  we  were  at  Lausanne.  The  impressions  of  the 
next  few  hours  can  never  be  foigotten.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was 
abeoltttely  unruffled,  and  the  water  was  as  blue  as  turquoise,  not  only 
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by  leflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky,  but  in  itself.  The  fishes,  as  they 
swim  about  in  its  depths,  glitter  with  most  vivid  tints,  although  m 
themselves  sober-hued  enough,  and  the  stones  that  lie  at  the  lake 
side,  just  covered  by  the  water,  are  as  different  as  possible  in  colour 
fifom  their  fellows  above  water-mark.  This  end  of  the  lake  was 
surrounded,  and  seemed  to  be  lovingly  guarded  by  sunny  vine-clad 
hills  and  soft  violet  mountains,  some  lifting  their  heads  just  above 
the  little  mist-clouds,  and  some  with  snow  lying  round  their  crests. 
A  sky  of  cloudless  blue  looked  down  in  gladness  upon  it  all,  and, 
that  we  might  assure  ourselves  it  was  no  mere  dream  of  the  senses^ 
a  tiny  steamer  and  two  little  dots  of  rowing-boats  with  canvas 
awnings  crept  gently  over  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  appearance 
of  our  train,  and  a  lively  altercation  with  a  Swiss  porter  fettered  by 
red  tape,  brought  down  our  souls  to  an  earthy  level  again.  The  rail 
lay  close  to  the  lake's  edge,  and  some  new  beauty  met  our  eyes  every 
minute,  so  that  we  could  not  be  impatient  for  our  journey's  end;  but 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  that  we  stepped  out  at  Aigle  station, 
and  found  our  friend  Blackbird  waiting  for  us  with  her  heart  shining 
out  of  her  eyes.  L.  M.  D. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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AN    UNPUBLISHED    POEM.* 

By  Hbmrt  W.  LonofkiLow. 

BeprhUdfi-om  the  **New  York  IndepMdent.^ 

Alonb  I  walk  the  peopled  cily, 

Where  each  seems  happy  with  his  own ; 
Oh  !  Mends,  I  ask  not  for  your  pity — 
I  walk  alone. 


•  Now  that  our  best  and  sweetest  Poet  has  left  ns,  rendiag  by  his  departuie  tfas  nfl 
of  that  saBetnary — his  inmost  life  and  feeling— it  may  not  be  onUwfal  to  publish,  vM 
would  have  been  sacrilege  before,  the  foUowing  touching  poem,  not  written  for  the 
pnbtic  eye,  but  simply  to  gire  utterance  to  his  heart-crushing  sorrow  after  thft  death  of 
his  wife  in  1861.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Boston  some  years  ago,  after  my  own 
great  afflittion,  and  has,  therefi»e,  a  dtoble  saanedaess  to  all  who  haswB  passed  Uu0^ 
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No  more  for  me  yon  lake  rejoices, 

Though  moved  by  loving  airs  of  June ; 
Oh  !  birds,  your  sweet  and  piping  voices 
.Are  out  of  tune.    . 

In  vain  for  me  the  elm  tree  arches 

Its  plumes  in  many  a  featheiy  spray ; 
In  vain  the  evening's  starry  marches 
And  sunlit  day. 

In  vain  your  beauty,  Summer  flowers  ;  .^ 

Ye  cannot  greet  these  cordial  eyes  ; 
They  gaze  on  other  fields  than  outh — 
On  other  skies. 

The  gold  is  rifled  from  the  coffer,^ 

The  blade  is  stolen  from  the  sheath  ; 
Life  has  but  one  more  boon  to  offer, 
And  that  is — Death. 

Yet  well  I  know  the  voice  of  Duty, 

And,  therefore,  life  and  health  must  crave, 
Though  she  who  gave  the  world  its  beauty 
Is  in  her  grave. 

I  live,  0  lost  one  !  for  the  living 

Who  drew  their  earliest  life  from  thee, 
An<i^wait,  until  with  glad  thankc^ving 
I  shall  be  free. 

For  life  to  me  is  as  a  station 

Wherein  apart  a  traveller  stands — 
One  absent  long  from  home  and  nation, 
In  other  lands ; 

And  I,  as  he  who  stands  and  listens. 

Amid  the  twilight's  chill  and  gloom, 
To  hear,  approaching  in  the  distance, 
The  tiain  for  home. 

For  death  shall  bring  another  mating. 

Beyond  the  shadows  of  the  tomb, 
On  yonder  shore  a  bride  is  waiting 
Until  I  come. 

% 

s  aiMikr  sorrow.    It  will  be  read  by  many  with  tearful  eyes,  when  they  vemember*how 
long  and  patiently,  with  what  brave  and  nncomplaining  heart  he  has  waited  at  the 
''stctioA  "  till  now,  at  last,  '*  the  parted  "  are  made  <*  one." 
Qttfel  OoUeg^  Mieh.  H.  U.  Gtoovwiw. 
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In  yonder  field  are  children  pkying, 

And  there — oh  !  Tision  of  delight  S*- 
I  see  the  child  and  mother  straying 
.  In  robes  of  white. 

Thou,  then,  the  longing  heart  that  breakest^ 

Stealing  the  treasures  one  by  one, 
111  call  thee  blessed  when  thou  makest 
The  parted— one. 
September  18th,  1863. 


''  JfiM  foit^  %  spirit : "  a  M^sutitib^  l^mUs* 

*^  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit' 

Eph.  v.  18. 


HE  margin  of  the  Revised'  Version  reads :  "  Be  filled  in 
spirit"  The  requisite  majority  of  the  Revisers,  however, 
have  retained  the  old  rendering,  and  therefore  it  maybe 
Tised  without  misgiving  in  this  homily. 

The  Christian  people  at  Ephesus  had  been  heathens,  and 
may  consequently  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  more  or  less  freely  in 
the  shameful  practices  common  to  their  own  part  of  the  heathen 
world.  But  the  Gospel  of  Christ  had  come  to  them  in  power,  and 
they  were  now  under  a  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  purification. 
Still,  they  were  living  in  the  midst  of  their  old  heathen  associates, 
with  the  old  debaucheries  constantly  before  their  eyes ;  and  thus  they 
were  in  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  old  sins.  The  apostle  saw  that 
they  might  be  drawn  away  from  the  purity  to  which  they  were  called 
by  their  new  faith,  and  warned  them  against,  the  terrible  apostacy. 
The  warning  is  given  in  the  text  and  the  verses  immediately  con- 
nected with  it 

There  is  every  reason  why  Christians,  as  such,  should  be  meny  and 
joyful,  though  many  peisons  are  under  the  strange  delusion  that 
religion  and  melancholy  are  pretty  nearly  synonymous  terms.  Nor 
do  I  refer  at  this  moment  to  specifically  spiritual  joy.  Earthly  good 
is  given  to^a  Christian,  not  that  it  may  be  a  tantalisation,  but 
that  it  may  be  a  true  source  of  pleasure.  Use  it  as  not  abusing  it; 
take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  no  more ;  and  it  will  not  disappoint 
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you.  Bat  whilst  our  religion  does  not  condemn  the  Intimate  enjoy* 
ment  of  worldly  pleasure,  it  does  require  that  we  be  sober  and  pure. 
Let  not  those  who  are  permitted  to  "  feed  on  honey-dew/'  and  to 
"  drink  the  milk  of  Paradise/'  brii^  down  their  tastes  and  cravings 
to  the  level  of  meaner  delights.  *^  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein 
is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit." 

Whitsuntide  ought  to  be  a  joyous  feast;  but  surely  it  ought  also  to 
be  a  holy  one.  Yet  how  has  it  been  observed  by  many  in  this 
Christian  land  ?  In  worship  ?  In  prayer  and  praise  ?  In  the 
drinking  in  of  new  draughts  of  spiritual  life?  In  freer  spiritual 
indulgences  ?  In  the  attainment  of  a  higher  spiritual  elevation 
In  the  enjo3anent  of  a  richer  spiritual  ecstasy  ?  Yea,  undoubtedly, 
it  has  been  so  observed  by  many.  But  how  many  more  have  abused 
it  "  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  in  chambering  and  wantonness,"  in 
all  manner  of  evil  gratifications,  in  the  unbridled  commission  of  sins 
which  must  bring  wretchedness  to  thousands  of  households,  and 
must  help  to  fill  the  infernal  world  with  ghastly  shapes  of  horror  ? 
What  better  Whitsuntide  motto  could  we  have  than  this,  "  Be  not 
drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ;  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  ? " 

Why  do  men  resort  to  intoxicating  drinks  ?  The  answer  is  that 
these  drinks  stimulate.  They  drive  the  blood  at  a  quicker  pace 
through  the  veins.  They  produce,  for  the  time  being,  a  sense  of  fuller 
and  intenser  life.  They  possess,  in  their  first  action,  an  exhilarating 
power.  They  do  not  augment  life,  but  they  excite  it.  This  is  why 
men  are  so  fond  of  them ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  danger  of  "  excess  ** 

a 

lies.  Men  crave  more  vigour  ;  they  abhor  dulness  ;  and  that  which 
readily  animates  is  only  too  likely  to  be  used  extravagantly,  until 
realities  fade  from  the  vision,  and  incoherent,  miscellaneous  phan- 
toms take  their  place,  until  exhilaration  sinks  into  stupefaction,  and 
the  powers  of  life  are  overstrained  and  partially,  if  not  wholly, 
paralysed.  It  is  not  that  the  poor  drunkard  likes  the  extremes  of 
intoxication;  for  these,  I  should  imagine,  are  too  nearly  akin  to 
dying  to  be  agreeable  even  to  the  flesh,  whilst  the  process  of  recovery 
must  always  be  painful.  But  he  likes  the  earlier  effects  of  the 
intoxicating  cup  so  well  that  he  knows  not  when  to  stop,  and  oon^ 
tinually  thirsts  for  more ;  unconscious  and,  alas !  unwilling  to  learn, 
that  the  life  thus  gained  is  a  spurious  thing,  a  base  counterfeit,  a 
coarse  and  dismal  mockery  of  life,  which  degrades  the  passions^ 
dethrones  the  conscience,  confounds  the  reason,  perverts  the  judg* 
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meat,  demonises  the  imagination,  makes  brutish  impulses  dominant, 
and  thus  subjects  the  entire  man  to  a  horrible  desolation.  The  in- 
ferenee  is  that  all  dependence  upon  such  excitements  for  our  real 
life  is  a  nrrong  to  our  nature,  and  a  dark  dishonour  to  Him  who 
has  made  us.  It  ia  a  shameful  slavery — a  foul  and  wicked  self- 
degradation.  I  do  not  touch  the  question  of  total  abstinence.  That 
question  seems  to  me  to  be  outside  the  limits  of  this  subject.  In- 
temperance, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  sin  against  which 
the  apostle  warns  us.  The  true  life  \&  that  which  springs,  not  from 
wine,  not  from  strong  drink,  not  from  the  risks  of  the  turf  or  the 
billiard-table,  not  from  the  dance  of  the  ball-room,  not  from  the 
dazzling,  garish  splendours  of  the  world  of  fashion,  not  from  any 
outward  excitements  administered  to  the  passions  of  our  fleshly 
nature,  but  from  the  pervading  presence  and  the  energising 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  us.  Outwardly,  and  by 
superficial  observers,  the  spurious  life  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
real,  and  the  real  for  the  spurious.  Because  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine  feel  that  they  can  think  more  rapidly,  can  survey  a 
subject  more  widely,  can  fabricate  finer  pictures,  of  the  imagination, 
and  can  talk  more  fluently,  they  fancy  themselves  inspired,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  inspiration  has  something  of  divinity  in  it  On  the  other 
hand,  men  who  are  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  a  truly  Divine 
life — ^wrought  up  to  glorious  enthusiasms  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord— 
*'  elevated,"  as  one  expresses  it,  "  into  the  ecstasy  of  a  life  higher  than 
their  own  " — of  such  it  will  probably  be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  each  one  of 
ihem  was  ''  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost : "  *'  These  men  are  full  of 
new  wine." 

I  fear  that  some  of  our  evangelists  depart  from  the  principle  on 
which  the  admonition  of  the  text  is  founded.  That  principle  is  that 
excitements,  administered  to  the  sensuous  part  of  our  nature,  have  a 
tendency  to  sensualise  the  soul,  whilst  true  life  imparted  to  the  soul 
by  the  Spirit  of  Grod  must  have  the  effect  of  spiritualising  it  Some 
evangelists  seem  to  imagine  that  what  may  be  fairly  termed  gross 
appeals  to  the  passions  are  the  grand  instrumentalities  employed  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  conversion  of  sinners, — ^minute  desoriptioDs 
of  the  crucifixion,  the  strong  Eastern  metaphors  of  Holy  Writ  drawn 
out  and  elaborated  until  all  their  high,  original,  spiritual  suggestive- 
Bess  is  changed  into  something  which  has  scarcely  an  element  of 
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spirituality  in  it;  amorous   representations   of  the   love  of  Christ; 

tremendous  pictures  of  hell  as  a  fiery  gulf  where  souls  lie  buming 

for  ever  and  ever ;  and  so  forth.    Such  instrumentalities  may  bring 

a  sort  of  intoxication  to  what  is  sensuous  about  us,  without  originating 

a  single  throb  of  new  life  in  the  souL    There  are  many  other  stimu* 

lants  for  which  people  crave  besides  those  which  are  alcoholic.    Some 

professedly  Christian  ladies  must  always  have  an  exciting  novel  in 

hand     Thoughtful  books  on  religious  subjects,  adapted  to  noimsh  the 

spiritual  life  and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the  heart,  are 

altogether  unsuited  to  their  taste,  and  are  regarded  as  being  dry,  flat, 

stale,  and  uninteresting.     Others  find  their  intoxication  in  listening 

to  exciting  sermons,  or  in  attending  crowded  and  noisy  religious 

meetings.    Our  age  is  intensely  sensational,  and  our  preachers  and 

writers  are  ignored  as  being  useless  unless  they  make  a  stir !    Now, 

that "  sensation  "  which  springs  from  a  revival  of  true  spiritual  power 

is  desirable  in  the  extreme ;  for  in  it  the  outward  man  is  subordinated 

to  the  inward,  and  the  inward  man  is  charged  and  ennobled  by  the 

life  of  God.    There  is  an  immeasurable  difference  between  such  a  man 

and  one  who  is  "  drunk  with  wine,"  or  with  romance,  or  with  oratory, 

or  with  any  sensuous  excitement.     He  is  "filled  with  the  Spirit." 

And  as  his  life  is  Divine,  so  also  is  his  joy.    Much  of  our  revivalism 

never  touches  the  inward  man ;  and  thus  it  happens  that,  when  the 

sensuous  excitement  is  withdrawn,  so  many  of  those  who,  under  it, 

have  seemed  to  go  through  a  process  of  conversion  fall  back  into  the 

old  life  of  the  ungodly  world,  and,  by  the  violence  of  the  reaction, 

become  more  fully  the  children  of  the  devil  than  they  were  before. 

Now,  this  phrase,  "  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  is  a  very  significant 
one.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  its  meaning ;  for  it  is  one  of  those 
spiritual,  Divine  utterances  which  are  better  comprehended  by  the 
heart  than  by  the  intellect.  If  you  cannot  enter  into  the  impoi*t  pf  it 
as  it  stands,  no  amount  of  verbal  explanation  wUl  enable  you  to  do 
so.  It  certainly  means  something  more  than  that  we  should  have  the 
essential  presence  of  the  Spirit ;  for  from  that  presence  none  of  us 
can  escape.  It  also  means  something  different  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  for  these  have  been  bestowed 
upon  a  i&w  persons  only,  and  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
a  man's  spiritual  salvation.  The  Divine  Spirit  should  pervade  our 
spiritB,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  pervades  the  atmosphere,  or  as  life 
pervades  the  animal  frame. 


2^o  *'  Filled  with  the  Spiritr 

Let  not  this  be  supposed  to  be  impossible.    Some  eminent  Cluds* 
tians  have  been  thus    ''filled  with  the   Spirit  "-^Stephen,  Peter, 
Barnabas,  Paul,  John,  and  many  others  since  their  day.    The  men  I 
have  named  are  described  to  us  by  such  words  as  these :  "  Full  of 
faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"    What  was  possible  to  them,  in  this 
respect,  is  certainly  possible  to  us.    The  Spirit  can  fill  alL    He  is 
compared  to  light,  air,  water ;  and,  as  these  are  universally  diffused 
through  the  great  material  economy,  so  may  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
universally  diffused  through  the  great  spiritual  economy.     Every 
Christian  reader  of  these  lines  may  be  thus  ''.filled  with  the  Spirit/' 
Desire  it ;  seek  it ;  pray  for  it ;  lay  mind  and  heart  open  to  it ;  and 
it  shall  assuredly  come  to  pass.    For  not  only  can  the  Spirit  "  fill '' 
all,  but  He  is  ivaiting  to  do  so.    He  loves  us  as  does  the  Father, 
who  has  shown  His  love  by  sending  His  Son  to  die  for  ns ;  loves  us 
as  does  the  Son,  who  has  shown  His  love  by  giving  Himself  for  us. 
So  the  Spirit  is  waitiag  to  show  His  love  by  giving  Himself  to  us, 
and  by  taking  up  His  abode  in  the  darkened  and  polluted  chambers 
of  our  being,  that  He  may  be  our  Light,  our  Purity,  and  our  life. 

How  indispensable  is  this  being  "  filled  with  the  Spirit "  to  the 
perfection  of  our  life !  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  called  to  holiness, 
to  such  a  state  of  sanctification,  that  not  even  the  searching  eye  of  the 
Omniscient  shall  detect  any  fault  in  us ;  to  the  sacrifice  of  self,  to  the 
giving  up  of  the  lusts,  the  vanities,  the  foolish  fashions  of  the  world, 
so  much  so  that,  as  the  apostle  phrases  it,  we  have  to  be  "crucified 
to  the  world,"  until  every  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  corrupt  life  of  the 
world  is  drained  out  of  us,  not  by  a  single,  keen,  terrible,  but 
momentary  pang,  but  by  the  slow  process  of  "  crucifixion,"  by  a  long, 
weary  act  of  dying — dying  to  the  world  1  Are  we  forgetful  of  God  ? 
We  must  learn  to  love  Him  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
and  strength.  .Does  faith  in  the  Saviour  falter  ?  We  must  come  to 
that  solidity  of  trust  in  which  we  may  say,  "  I  know  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day."  Are  we  conscious  of  tendencies 
to  carnality  ?  We  must  cultivate  the  spirituality  which  is  "  life  and 
peace."  Are  we  proud  ?  We  must  be  humbled.  Are  we  covetous  ? 
We  must  become  bountiful  Are  we  revengeful  ?  We  must  become 
forgiving.  Are  we  irritable  ?  We  must  become  patient.  Are  we 
wilful  ?  We  must  become  tractable  and  submissive.  Is  this  easy  ? 
Is  any  part  of  it  easy  ?    In  the  light  of  such  considerations  we  can 
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perceive  the  meaning  of  the  words, ''  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadetb 
nnto  life ; "  "  War  a  good  warfare ; "  "  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of 
GkxL"  The  Christian  life  is  difficult  and  toilsome ;  and  what  is  to 
make  it  otherwise  ?  When  men  are  weary  with  some  gieat  work^ 
and  feel  their  energies  to  be  failing  within  them,  they  fly  to  some 
stimulant  which  shall  help  them  forward  for  some  little  while  longer. 
But  we  have  a  healthier,  because  surer  and  more  permanent,  remedy 
for  spiritual  languor.  Nay,  we  have  that  by  which  such  languor  may 
be  prevented.  '•  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit " — ^the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
of  life,  and  of  Power.  The  Spirit  never  faints,  and  is  never  weary ; 
and,  **  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  His  exhaustless  energy  'will  be  ours,  and 
the  *'  yoke  "  of  Christ  will  be  "  easy,"  and  His  «  burden  "  wfll  be  "  light." 

Think  of  temptation  and  of  trial.  Suppose  your  lot  is  smooth  and 
comfortable.  How  hard  it  is  for  a  man  whose  path  is  strewed  with 
flowers  and  brightened  by  the  warm  sunshine  to  endorse  this,  which, 
after  all — ^taking  the  true  analysis — is  the  true  verdict  concerning 
merely  worldly  good, — "  Vanity  of  vanities !  All  is  vanity."  In  the 
time  of  our  worldly  prosperity  we  may  my  this,  but  onlythe  man  who 
is  '^  filled  with  the  Spirit "  will  say  it,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  he  intelligently  and  heartily  believes  it.  Suppose,  on 
the  contrary,  that  your  life  is  chequered  and  saddened  by  adversity. 
Some  sweet,  sacred  hope  has  been  blighted.  Some  noble  ambition 
has  been  thwarted.  Your  work  is  not  congenial,  and  yet  you  cannot 
get  away  from  it.  You  feel  that  somehow  things  are  all  wrong — that 
"  the  time  is  out  of  joint " — ^that  you  are  out  of  your  element.  Your 
resources  are  limited,  and  uncertain  withal.  Your  health  is  feeble, 
and  duty  is  exacting.  Such  a  time  is  one  of  trial  and  of  temptation* 
It  is  delusive  to  thiok  that  adversity  has  an  intrinsic  power  to  make 
men  and  women  humble,  to  wean  them  from  the  world,  to  bring  them 
near  to  God,  and  to  force  them  to  seriousness  of  life.  It  may  do 
something  in  that  direction  under  certain  conditions ;  but  there  are 
other,  and  by  no  means  imcommon,  conditions  in' which  it  does  just 
the  opposite.  Adversity  often  hardens  the  heart;  makes  people 
morose,  and  sceptical,  and  bitter,  instead  of  making  them  gentle,  and 
trustful,  and  devout.  Only  those  who  are  "  filled  witli  the  Spirit " 
win  come  forth  from  the  fires  of  affliction  and  of  sorrow ''  as  gold 
seven  times  purified." 

Moreover,  we  have  our  Christian  example  to  set,  and  our  Christian 
work  to  do ;  and  we  find  this  double  obligation  beset  with  difficulties 
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on  evexy  sdde.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  our  piety  apparent  without 
snaking  it  ostentatious ;  to  "  let  our  light  so  shine  before  men  "  as  the 
sun  shines,  quietly,  noiselessly,  without  Pharisaism,  *'  so  that  they, 
seeing  our  good  works,  may  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
But, "  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  we  shall  move  along  our  path  consis- 
tently, steadily,  and  lustrously  withal — so  sound  at  heart  that  otxr 
outward  life  may  be  trustfully  left  to  shape  itself  very  much  as  it 
will ;  and  men  wiU  see  that  ''  we  have  been  with  Jesus,  and  have 
learned  of  Him."  It  is  not  easy  to  persist  in  working  for  the  Great 
Master  in  the  face  of  worldly  opposition,  and  stiU  less  so  in  the  face 
of  the  hostility,  'or  the  fickleness,  or  the  apathy  of  those  who  ought 
to  work  zealously  with  us.  But,  *'  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  we  shall 
rise  to  the  height  of  a  heroic  consecration,  saying, ''  My  duty  shall  be 
done,  whoever  else  may  fail,"  and  it  vnU  be  done. 

This,  then,  is  our  Whitsuntide  lesson.  ''  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit" 
Let  the  heart  be  opened  so  Chat  the  Spirit  may  enter,  as  the  light  and 
the  pure,  free  air  pass  into  a  darkened  and  close  apartment  by  the 
opening  of  the  doors  and  windows.  Long,  pray,  and  wait  for  the 
Spirit,  as  did  the  disciples  during  the  days  that  preceded  the  Pente- 
cost ;  and  the  gift  shall  be  yours  as  truly  as  it  was  theirs.  The  out- 
ward phenomena  may  not  be  repeated,  but  the  inward  reality  will  not 
be  withheld ;  and,  having  that,  you  will  gloriously  triumph. 


Cl^t  gttblin  SDragjebg. 


E  shall  not  dilate  upon  the  horror  with  which  we  were  stricken  by 
the  news  of  the  diabolical  murder  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish  and  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  PhoenLx  Park,  Dublin,  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of 
May.  The  details  of  the  terrible  event  have  been  given  by  the 
newspapers  with  all  possible  minuteness,  and  in  all  their  harrowing 
power.  Happily)  the  elasticity  of  human  nature,  especially  when 
sustained  by  the  grace  of  God,  allows  of  a  recovery  from  the  stunning  effects  of 
even  so  fierce  a  blow.  We  are  unutterably  thankful  that  the  emotion  of  vengeance 
which  this  double  assassination  has  excited  has  been  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  for 
the  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  and  hajs  not  extended  to  the  Irish  nation  at  laige^  or 
even  to  that  part  of  it  which  has  of  late  been  more  or  less  given  up  to  jabftHw" 
and  aaamhy.    VeDgeuiee  is  not  always  ioifficiently  diacximiiiative,  and,  Uddag 
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even  dviliaed  human  nature  as  we  commonly  find  it,  it  would  not  have  been 
suipriring  if  every  abettor  of  the  Land  League  had  been  accounted  responsible  for 
the  atrocious  deed  which  has  startled  and  horrified  the  world.    Unfortunately, 
that  notorious  association,  with  many  plausible  excuses  for  the  agitation  which 
it  has  set  up^  has  not  been  as  loyal  to  law  as  it  might  have  been.    It  has  connived 
at  crime  and  outrage,  even  if  it  has  not  fonually  and  intentionally  counselled 
it ;  and,  in  the  remembrance  of  its  inflammatory  advocacy,  it  ought  not  to  wonder 
at  the  darkest  deeds  which  have  been  enacted.    We  are  unwilling  to  believe, 
however,  that   those  deeds  have  entered  into   its  programme,  and  have  no 
doubt  of  the    sincerity   of  its    leaders   in   their  emphatic    repudiation   of 
them.     At    the    time   at   which  we   write,   the  Dublin   <m«"«riTya  have  not 
been  identified.     We  trust  they  will  not  escape.     The  general   impression 
amongst  cool-judging  persons  is  that  they  were  Irishmen  from  America,  instigated 
by  a  revolutionary  spirit  at  once  blind  and  ferocious,  abandoned   to  law- 
lessness, and  fiendishly  delighting  in  blood.     That  human  nature  is  capable 
of  such  inhumanity  is  mysterious  enough  ;  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and 
there  have  been  creatures  in  human  form  with  whom  tigers  might  favourably 
compare.  Such  monsters  are  beyond  the  pale  even  of  mercy ;  and  the  law  of  self* 
preservation  demands  that  they  be  tracked  to  their  hiding-places  and  summarily 
clispstched.     But  we  unfeiguedly  rejoice  in  the  noble  restraint  which  public 
sentiment  has  put  upon  itself  under  the  tremendous  provocation  which  has  arisen 
from  this  last  and  most  revolting  crime  by  which  the  soil  of  Ireland  has  been 
stained.    Even  the  Conservative  zealots  were  at  first  not  altogether  unwiUing  to 
dissociate  the  atrocity  from  the  more  open  promoters  of  the  Land  League  agitation  ; 
and  if  their  mood  in  relation  to  the  matter  has  become  less  just,  the  change  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  purely  party  interests  to  which  they  have  been  too 
ready  to  yield.    They  now  attack  the  Government  and  its  supporters  upon  the 
tmnsparently  false  pretence  that  the  condonation  of  the  murders  is  shown  by  the 
release  of  the  principal  suspects  and  the  legislative  settlement  of  the  question  of 
rent-arrears,  and  that  this  "  new  departure  *'  is  the  result  of  an  impatriotic  and 
treacherous  compact  between  the  Government  and  tlie  Land  League — a  compact 
which  makes  the  Crovemment  the  defeated  party,  and  that,  too,  with  its  own 
deliberate  consent.    The  Tories  cotdd  unscrupulously  coquette  with  the  Irish 
leaders  as  long  as  it  answered  their  puipose  to  do  so.    Events  have  turned  the 
scale,  and  their  chagrin  spits  out  its  venom  upon  the  Pam^llites  and  the  Govern* 
'ment  equally. 

"  There  is  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud,"  and  "  the  deed  of  holror  "  has  brought 
to  the  surface  a  strength  and  a  beauty  of  Christian  sentiment  which  will  be  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  after  days.  The  most  resplendent  examples  of  this  are 
foimd  in  the  families  which  have  liad  most  bitterly  to  mourn.  How  patiently, 
hoiv-  resignedly,  and  how  hopefully  have  they  suffered  !  We  linger  entranced 
upon  the  words  which  Lady  1'.  Cavendish  wrote  to  Lord  Spencer : — •*  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  there  be  any  means  of  letting  it  be  known  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  have 
•Mime  good  effect,  that  I  would  never  grudge  the  sacrifice  of  my  darling's  life  if 
(mly  it  leads  to  the  putting  down  of  the  frightful  spirit  of  evil  in  the  land.    He 

would  never  have  grudged  it  if  he  could  have  hoped  that  his  death  would  do  more 
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than  his  life.  There  does  fleem  some  hope  of  thu,  and  yea  are  doing  all  you  cm 
to  keep  down  that  dieadfnl  danger  of  panic  and  blind  vengeance."  In  tiuae 
noble  words  there  breathes  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Saviour.  Shall  they  prove 
to  have  been  written  in  vain  ?  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  Lord  Speneer 
himself  saw  the  possibility  that  the  evil  which  had  been  done  might  be 
transmuted  into  good.  ''Let  it  be  known  in  this  country,"  he  said, 
^'that  Englishmen  are  determined  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  and 
to  promote  her  welfare  with  a  devotion  equal  to,  but  not  sftipasaing, 
that  which  has  been  so  tragically  cut  down.  Then  from  the  darkest  ni^ 
may  rise  a  bright  day.''  Lord  F.  Cavendish  himself  knew  the  risks  he  incurred 
by  his  acceptance  of  office,  and,  ere  he  left  for  Dublin,  spoke  of  them  in  terms 
which  sounded  like  the  utterance  of  a  presentiment  of  the  tragedy  which  so 
speedily  happened.  Yet  he  was  glad  to  go  with  his  message  of  peace,  and  did  not 
ahrink  from  the  sacrifice  which  it  might  only  too  surely  involve.  Politics  of  the 
higher  order  has  its  martyrs  as  well  as  religion,  and  our  own  day  has  not  been 
without  them.  Their  death  thrills  the  nations  with  horror ;  but  it  is  not  so  mncb 
waste  of  life.  It  is  too  nearly  akin  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  for  that  Fenian 
ferocity  and  Tory  spite  will  spoil  the  hopeful  possibilities  which  have  emanatwi 
from  the  noble  blood  which  has  been  so  recently  shed,  if  they  can  ;  but  we  tnu4 
that,  under  Qod,  these  foul  machinations  will  be  confounded,  and  that  poor 
Lreland  may  now  start  on  a  happier  career. 


^\t  ^iJbftrati0n  S^ami^. 


I  HE  annual  meetings  of  this  Society  have  now  for  some  years  bad  their 
recognised  place  in  the  great  May  gatherings  of  the  metnypolis; 
and  those  recently  held  were  fully  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of 
earnestness  and  efficiency.  The  Report  presented  to  the  Conndl  tX 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  was  crowded  with  £Eu;ts  of  the  most  encouraging  deserip* 
tion,  and  the  tone  both  at  the  Council  meeting  and  at  the  public  meeting  in  Uie 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  confident,  even  to  the  altitude  of  exultation.  To 
the  evening  meeting  Mr.  Spurgeon  sent  a  characteristic  letter,  which  trenchantly 
dealt  with  the  question  of  Disestablishment  on  its  religious  side.  In  a  fewfeeUing 
sentences  he  set  the  whole  matter  forth,  l)oth  as  one  of  Christian  principle,  and  as 
one  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  lend  special  significance.  '^  Here,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  Church  of  Christ  which  surrenders  itself  to  the  State.  Its  bishops  ai« 
appointed  by  the  rulers  of  a  worldly  kingdom  ;  and,  as  for  itself,  it  cannot  wear 
the  ribbon  or  leave  it  o£f  without  Caesar's  permission.''  What  more  need  be  ssid 
to  convince  an  unbiassed  mind  of  the  wrong  which  such  a  condition  of  things 
must  inflict  upon  the  reb'gion  of  our  Divine  Lord  %  This  ecclesiastical  slaveiy  ^ 
patent  to  every  observer ;  it  is  a  shame  and  an  outrage,  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
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forthwith  WeUxnightMr.Spurgeongoontoremark:  "ItisamercythatBonie 
few  of  her  Bonu"  (the  sons  of  "the  Church  ")  ''find  thiB  fetter  too  galliiig.  The 
mysteiy  is  that  they  should  continue  to  wear  it  when  the  door  to  Christian  liberty 
is  open.  .  .  .  More  strength  to  the  arm  of  those  true  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  would  establish  her  by  diseetablishment,  and  enrich  her  by  dia- 
endowment"  This  is  the  goal  to  which  sentiment  in  the  Church  is  rapidly  tend- 
ing—Disestablishment without  Disendowment,  if  possible ;  but>  if  otherwise,  Dis- 
ertaWiahment,  whatever  the  pecuniary  cost  may  be.  In  Scotland  public  opinion 
seema  to  be  even  more  ripe  for  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  than  it 
is  in  England,  and  Mr.  Peddie's  incisive  motion  on  the  subject  was  elaborately  ex- 
pounded and  eloquently  enforced.  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  gave  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  sitoation  of  the  English  Church  as  affected  by  the  controversy  respecting  the 
imprisonment  of  Mr.  Green,  by  the  discussion  on  the  union  of  the  Chuich  with 
the  State  at  the  Newcastle  Church  Congress,  by  the  cropping  up  of  the  tithes 
question  in  various  forms,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  Curates'  Alliance  for  protec- 
tion against  the  autocratic  power  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  for  an  augmentation  of 
their  stipends,  and  for  the  improvement  of  their  status  in  the  Church.  All  these 
circumstances  seem  to  be  conspiring  together  to  involve  the  Church  in  embarrass- 
ments with  which  Parliament  ^vill  find  it  difficidt,  and  probably  undesirable,  to 
^eal,  which  must  become,  sooner  or  later,  intolerable,  and  extrication  ficom  which 
is  consequently  only  possible  through  the  medium  of  such  a  complete  disestablish- 
ment as  shall  leave  the  Church  free  to  order  her  own  affiurs  according  to  her  own 
best  judgment.  Every  year  the  advance  to  this  issue  quickens  its  pace,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  which  could  keep  the  question  from  the  fix)nt  if  only  the  terrible 
Irish  difficulty  were  out  of  the  way. 
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THE     EVANGELISTIC     PROBLEM. 
^  To  the  Editob  of  Hie  Baptist  Magazine. 

EAR  SIR, — It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  interesting  and 
valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Scholefield  in  your  April  number  on  the 
Evangelistic  problem  will  turn  the  serious  thoughts  of  your  readers 
to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  questions  affecting  the 
Church  of  Christ 
The  census  of  attendances  at  churches  and  chapels,  taken  in  about 
eighty  centres  of  population,  has  revealed  a  fiict  for  which  perhaps  few  were 
prepared.  Whilst,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  churches  and  f chapels  have 
multiplied  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  the  actual  number  of  attendants  would 
fieem  to  have  decreased.  This  fact  proves  that  something  more  than  the  erection 
■of  buildings  and  improvement  in  church  architecture  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
masses  to  public  worship ;  and  suggests  the  question  whether  tiie  forms  of  public 
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woiship  have  the  charm  for  profeuMy  Chfrutian  people  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  ;  for  their  leas  frequent  or  general  attendance  is,  I  fear,  one 
cause  of  the  small  numbers  revealed  by  the  census.  From  some  cause  or  caaaes, 
the  pubUc  means  of  grace  have  not  the  power  to  attract  they  once  had.  On  all 
hands  complaints  are  heard  of  once  a  day  attendance.  Many  avowedly  go  to 
church  or  chapel  for  the  sake  of  example,  not  for  the  pleasure  to  be  derived. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  service  is  constantly  being  expressed ;  ehort  pastorates 
prevail ;  deacons,  on  the  removal  of  a  pastor,  are  inundated  with  appUcations 
from,  or  on  behaK  of,  ministers  wishing  a  change.  AU  sorts  of  questionable 
excitement,  such  as  entertainments,  concerts,  oratorios,  services  of  song,  announce- 
ments of  sermons  with  grotesque  or  taking  titles,  or  others  yet  more  objecti(mable» 
are  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  keep  up  the  congregation  or  make  up  the  fondfl. 
Thoughtful,  intelligent,  godly  ministers  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  retak 
their  position,  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  any  new  chai)^ 
The  general  rage  seems  to  be  for  the  man  who  will  fill  the  pews  and  keep  up  the 
fmances.  These  fsu^ts  are  patent.  The  causes  may  not  be  so  patent,  or  we  may 
not  be  willing  to  perceive  them.  The  subject  demands  the  careful  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  all  who  sincerely  desire  the  purity  and  growth  of  the 
Cliurch  of  Christ. 

It  must  be  allowed  by  all  that,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  masses  perishing 
around  us,  our  church  agencies  are  inefiective,  if  not  absolutely  powerless.  The 
masses  do  not  come  to  our  places  of  worship  ;  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it  Ther 
feel  that  in  their  dress  and  circumstances  they  would  not  be  welcomed,  and,  if 
provided  with  seats,  they  would  be  consigned  to  the  gallery  or  free  benches. 
They  are  uncomfortable  in  our  chapels,  and  prefer  the  freedom  and  equality  they 
find  in  the  mission  hall.  But  it  is  also  true  that  if  the  masses  were  to  come  tlier 
would  not  be  welcomed,  perhaps  not  tolerated.  The  pews  are  rented  by  thoite 
who  rent  them  for  themselves  and  friends,  and  if  not  fully  occupied  the  ownen 
would  shrink  from  an  unwashed  street  arab  at  his  side.  The  annoimcement  ai  a 
text  of  the  words  of  James,  in  regard  to  the  man  with  a  gold  ring  in  goodly 
apparel  being  told  to  sit  here  in  a  good  place,  and  the  poor  man  in  vile  raiment 
being  told  to  stand  there  or  sit  under  the  footstool,  would,  by  its  very  appio- 
priateness,  startle  many  a  respectable  congregation  and  much  disturb  their  com- 
placency. It  may  be  quite  right  for  a  Christian  church  to  enjoy  their  own  >Tne 
and  figtree  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  but  do  not  let  them  talk  about  their  caie 
for  the  masses  unless,  once  at  least,  on  the  Sunday  they  are  prepared  to  welcome 
them  into  their  pews,  a^d  willing  that  the  sermon  should  be  for  them,  or  eLe 
provide  for  them  some  hall  or  suitable  place  in  which  their  ministers  and  oihen 
may  make  known  the  way  of  life  to  theae  destitute  and  perishing  folk. 

But  to  open  their  pews  or  provide  a  hall  for  these  masses  is  not  enough. 
Something  more  is  necessary.  The  Salvation  Army  is  doing  a  good  work  in 
exciting  their  attention  and  bringing  them  into  their  halls  ;  but  something  more, 
which  the  Salvation  Army  cannot  supply,  is  needed.  The  people  need  the  sympathy 
of  Cliristians ;  they  need  instruction  which  they  cannot  get  from  addresses  or 
sermons  ;  they  require  to  be  visited  at  their  miserable  homes  by  those  who  can 
kindly  and  tenderly,  without  offensive  condescension,  enter  into  their  circum- 
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stanoesi  iJieir  snixoimdiiigs,  their  temptations,  their  difficulties,  and  win  their 
confidence.  They  require  to  be  gathered  into  some  Bible  class  by  a  teacher  who 
will  draw  them  out  and  let  them  give  utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  difficnltiesi 
who  will  treat  them  as  men  and  brethren,  and  aJtirad  rather  than  drive  them  to 
Christ.  If  Christians  would  do  this  Christ-like  work,  if.  ministers  would  train 
their  people  for  this  work,  and  be  willing  that  they  should  vacate  their  pews 
cmce  a  day  to  do  it,  the  wide  gulf  between  the  street  arabs  and  Christian 
society  would  be  bridged  over,  multitudes  would  be  turned  &om  courses  of  vice 
and  sin,  and  joy  would  result  to  Christians  and  Christ  Unfortunately  this  ib  not 
the  work  that  pleases,  that  attracts  observation,  or  that  is  much  encouraged.  Some 
deacons,  not  oU,  are  unwilling  that  the  strength  of  the  church  should  thus  be 
diverted  from  strictiy  home  purposes  ;  and  some  ministers,  but  not  all,  are  not 
willing  for  work  to  be  undertaken  that  is  not  under  their  control,  or  that  would 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  church  members  at  the  Sunday  evening  service ; 
but  it  is  a  work  that  must  be  done,  and  for  which  ministers  must  train  their 
churches,  if  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  churches  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
Church  of  Christ  must  not  be  eaten  up  by  its  selfishness  ;  and  a  more  complete 
spectacle  of  selfishness  can  scarcely  be  presented  than  a  professedly  Christian  con- 
gregation in  their  well-cushioned  pews,  in  easy  composure  listening  to  sermons 
which  neither  tax  their  mental  powers  nor  disturb  their  repose,  and  praying  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners  around  them  for  whose  welfitfe  they  never  make  any 
direct  personal  effort 

To  get  at  the  masses  and  acquire  their  confidence  and  respect  will  not  be  found 
difficnlt,  if  attempted  in  an  earnest,  loving  spirit  If  properly  sought,  entrance 
into  the  hovels  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  is  easily  obtained.  Kindness  will 
attract  the  meanest  to  the  Bible-class.  To  draw  out  their  thoughts  and  objections 
to  religion  will  be  comparatively  easy,  and,  if  they  are  treated  as  intelligent 
beings  and  equals,  to  remove  these  objections  will  be  as  easy ;  and  if  at  the 
hall  the  conventionalities  of  the  pulpit  are  discarded,  sermons  of  plain  common 
sense  in  simple  every-day  language  will  meet  with  attentive  and  candid  hearers 
The  work  is  attended  with  littie  or  no  danger ;  the  roughest  and  vilest  will 
appieciate  kindneas  and  sympathy,  and  wiU  blurfi  to  leader  injury  or  inwlt  to 
tlie  feeblest  worker ;  and  under  the  thickest  coverings  of  vice  grateful  and  im- 
pressible hearts  will  be  found. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  was  present  at  a  tea-meeting  of  a  class  of  youths  and  men, 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  gathered  together  by  a  young  Christian  lady  in 
one  of  our  large  towns,  in  a  neighbourhood  not  surpassed  in  vice  and  wickedness 
by  that  of  St  Giles  or  the  Seven  Dials.  They  numbered  about  120.  Some  of 
them  had  been  in  jail ;  many  of  them  had  been  confirmed  drunkards.  About 
seventy  of  them  through  the  winter  were  generally  present  at  a  Bible  meeting  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons ;  and  at  a  similar  meeting  one  evening  in  the  week,  about 
fifty  would  be  present ;  and  a  similar  number  at  a  night  school,  at  which  several 
ladies  assisted,  on  another  evening.  She  had  obtained  a  library  of  instruciive 
books,  of  which  the  scholars  greedily  devoured  the  contents.  These  meetings 
were  free  from  all  excitement ;  no  entertainments,  no  music,  nothing  but  Bible 
.instruction.    There  was  not  a  single  abode  of  any  member  of  the  class  that  the 
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teacher  had  not  visited,  and  there  was  not  much  in  the  circumstances  of  nuaf 
that  they  had  not  told  her.  If  at  any  time  any  one  was  tmroly,  he  was  eiq^elkd 
for  a  time  from  the  chiss,  and  that  was  conmde^  a  seyere  pnnishmenty  and  on  the 
first  opportunity  the  culprit  generally  returned.  Frequently  she  had  gone  hit» 
public-houses  in  search  of  backsliders,  and  led  them  away  to  their  homes ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  which  she  had  visited  into  wliich 
she  had  not  found  eventually  a  hearty  welcome.  On  the  Sunday  evening  she 
will  frequently  accompany  thirty  or  forty  of  them  to  a  mission  hall,  sit  in  their 
midst,  and  secure  their  quiet  attention  to  the  sermon  or  address.  In  the  clsss 
there  are  about  a  dozen  of  whose  decided  conversion  she  is  hopeM,  whom  die 
meets  on  the  Sunday  morning  for  prayer  and  &ee  conversation  on  rey^ons 
subjects.  For  this  work  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  young  lady  has  any  special 
qmdification,  except  love  for  souls,  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God, 
an  utter  disregard  for  all  conventionalisms,  and  readiness  to  own  and  apeik, 
without  any  false  shame,  to  any  member  of  her  class  at  any  time  or  in  any  plaee> 
Hundreds  equally  qualified  might  surely  be  found  in  our  churches  ;  and  if  they 
only  caught  her  spirit  and  did  a  similar  work,  how  abundant  would  be  the 
harvest !  What  a  glorious  Salvation  Army  would  thus  be  enlisted,  who  might 
cany  the  battle  into  Satan's  camp  and  overturn  the  stnmgholds  of  vice  ! 

There  is  a  common  fiEdlacy  lurking  about  the  phrase  ^  the  public  wonJiip  of 
Qod,''  and  the  notion  that  the  religion  of  the  land  can  be  gauged  by  attendsneeB- 
at  church  or  chapeL  The  unconverted  may  attend  our  chapels,  but  they  cannot 
worship  Qod,  and  such  attendance  may  aid  them  in  self-delusion,  and  be  as 
ruinous  to  their  souls  as  the  Bitualism  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Ghureh 
ci  Borne.  Qod  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  inspirit 
and  in  trutL  Christians  may  unite  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  by  Christian  fellow* 
ship  mutually  benefit  and  strengthen  one  another ;  but  true,  complete  Chxistuai 
worship  is  something  more  than  listening  to  sermons  and  prayers  and  singing 
hymns.  The  worship  of  God,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  called 
^our  reasonable  service"  (Xarpcio),  is  the  consecration  of  our  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices,  and  such  sacrifices  Qod  demands.  Wobk  is  wobship,  and  labovs 
K>R  Christ  and  souia  ib  praiss.  How  small  a  proportion  of  the  members  of 
our  churches  realise  this  I  Does  one  in  five  do  any  real  work  for  Christ  t  T» 
give  money  is  comparatively  easy,  especially  when  it  only  means  saving  lesB,  and 
not  any  real  sacrifice  ;  but  to  devote  time  and  health,  to  sacrifice  pleasure  and 
comfort,  to  endure  fiatigue  and  reproach,  is  a  very  different  and  much  moreaidnoot 
thing.  But  to  do  this  will  be  to  follow  Jesus,  to  tread  in  His  footsteps,  to  enter  int» 
His  glory  and  joy.  When  this  is  reaUsed  the  Church  of  Christ  will  be  haaitfay« 
vigorous,  and  a  power  on  this  earth,  and  the  world  will  be  brought  to  Christ. 
And  not  till  then.  An  Aqnd  Dsmsoul 
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BELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Biugioub  Tofoobaprt  of  Eng- 
land.   Bj  S.  R.  Pattiflon.     Chil- 
dbeb'b  Flowbbs,  ths  Fribnbb  or 
THiiB  Rambles  and  Plat.    Won- 
DXBs  Unoxr  the  Earth.    By  Jane 
Besemene.    After  Twenty  Years  : 
a  Story  of  Patient   Hope.    Little 
Burt's  Curl  ;  or,  Tom  Foster,  the 
Hallway  Porter.    By  Helen  J.  Eaat- 
woocL      Field   Court  ;    or,    Who 
Blaketh   lliee   to   Differ?     Little 
Strokes  fell  Great  Oaks.    Harrt 
Blake's  Trouble.    By  the  Author 
of  "Ben  Holt's  Good  Name,"  "  George 
Wayland,"  &c.    The  Blind  Bot  of 
THE   Island.      By  the  Author  of 
**  Unola's  Promise."  Luct  Miller's 
Good  Work.      By  the  Author  of 
"Ursula's    Promise."     The   Hafft 
Rbsolte,  and  other  Sketches.    The 
SuNNT  Yallet,   and    other   Tales. 
HuNOERiNO   AND    Thirstinq.    By 
the  Author  of  "  Willie  and  Lucy  at 
the  Seandde,"  &c    Charlet's  Loo  : 
a  Stoiy  of  School-hoy  Life.    By  the 
Author  of  <<  Soldier  Fritz  and  the 
Enemies  he  Fought,"  &c.    Cousin 
Jack's  Adventures.   Herbert  and 
rib  Sister;  or.  Not  in  One  Shoe. 
The  Patched  Frock  :  a  Story  of  a 
School  Feast  By  the  Author  of  *<  The 
Herring   Boat,"   &c.      The   China 
Cup  ;  or,  Ellen's  Trial :  a  Worcester- 
shire Story.     Talks  with  Uncle 
Morris.  By  Old  Humphrey.  Gold- 
en, Golden,  all  Golden,  and  other 
Stories.  By  Mrs.  Ptosser.  The  Spar- 


row ON  THE  Housetop,  and  Wishing 
and  Wanting.  By  Mrs.  Prosser, 
Without  Intending  It  ;  or,  John 
Tincroft,  Bachelor  and  Benedict  By 
G.  E.  Saigent 

We  can  do  little  more  than  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  especially 
the  younger  portion  of  them,  to  this 
long  list  of  puhlications,  all  of  which 
have  our  unqualified  approbation.  They 
are  not  of  equal  merit,  nor  are  they  all 
equally  interesting ;  but  they  are  all 
excellent  in  their  way,  and  are  sure  to 
diffuse  wholesome  influences  wherever 
they  are  read.  Some  of  them  are 
specially  attractive.  The  two  little 
volumes  by  Mrs.  Prosser  are  amongst 
the  best  of  the  story-books  ;  and  the 
best  of  these  stories,  to  our  thinking,  Is 
"Peter  Duckett,  the  Cobbler,"  which 
appears  in  the  series  with  the  heading, 
<*  Golden,  Golden,  all  Golden."  ^  Harry 
Bkke's  Trouble  "  vividly  illustrates  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  false  sense  of 
honour.  ^  In  Hungering  and  Thirst- 
ing"  we  have  a  poor  child  who 
picks  up  a  piece  of  torn  paper  from 
the  pavement  which  contains  the  words^ 
*'  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst"  She  is  puzzled ;  but  observR- 
tion  and  experience,  combined  witk 
wise  teachii^;,  ultimately  make  the 
mystery  plain.  The  story  has  touching 
incidents,  and  ends  welL  We  may  see 
fh>m  it  hew  the  Spirit  of  God  makes 
the  simplest  means  helpful  to  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  of  the  most 
ignorant  Only  half  a  text  may  be 
enough  to  start  the  mind  on  a  course 
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which  shall  lead  to  the  Saviour.  In 
^  Herbert  and  his  Sister  "  we  trace  the 
subdual  of  a  spirit  of  discontent — first 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  prospect  of 
death  attractive,  and  afterwards  in  re- 
conciling to  the  ills  of  life  ;  the  beauti- 
ful transformation  being  wrought  by 
the  Gospel  as  taught  by  gentle,  tender- 
hearted Christian  sisters.  "The  Patched 
Frock  '^  depicts  the  remorse  occasioned 
by  a  mean  and  dishonest  action,  and 
cured,  together  with  the  bad  character 
from  which  the  action  sprang,  by  tlie 
Christian  generosity  of  the  child  to 
whom  the  wrong  was  done.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  characterise  each  one 
of  the  works  before  us.  **  Without  In- 
tending If  is  a  tale  of  much  laiger 
balk,  and  much  higher  literary  preten- 
aionsh— perhaps  here  and  there  a  little 
too  chatty  for  a  story  of  so  grave  a 
character,  with  not  much  of  the  roman- 
tic, somewhat  tame,  but  yet  well  worth 
reading  as  pointing  out  the  disadvan- 
tages which  are  more  or  less  sure  to  be 
attendant  upon  mere  passive  goodness 
of  nature,  and  the  need  of  a  well-trained, 
hjgh-principled,  and  active  will  in  the 
pursuits  and  circumstances  of  life. 
**: Children's  Flowers"  is  a  work  of 
real  beauty,  and  of  great  value  in  view 
of  the  specific  aim  of  its  author.  It  is 
tyot  scientific  in  the  formal,  technical 
sense  ;  but  it  is  highly  instructive,  and 
cfiildren  of  some  intelligence  and  taste 
will  study  it  with  unfailing  delight 
Its. object  is  "to  excite  their  wonder 
and  admiration,  to  cultivate  their 
powers  of  observation,  to. increase  their 
love  of  flowers,  and  so  to  Jielp  them  to 
read  the  messages  of  Qod  in  nature." 
These  twenty-tliree  chapters  will  give 
cm  young  people  an  insight  into  the 
floial  beauties  which  abound  in  our 
fields  and  hedgerows  by  which  they 
must  be  at  once  charmed  and  benefited. 


The  work  is  got  up  with  a  purity  of  taste 
befitting  its  theme.  "  Wonders  under 
the  Earth  "  consists  of  pleasant  conver- 
sations on  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
which  are  comprised  under  the  general 
title— Fossils,  Rocks,  Wells  and  Sprmgs, 
Precious  Stones  and  Metals,  Precious 
Relics,  The  Catacombs,  &c  The  talk 
is  discursive,  but  never  tedious,  and 
many  interesting  and  useful  iiacts  turn 
up  in  the  course  of  it. — "  The  Religious 
Topography  of  England."  Few  places 
in  our  country  are  entirely  destitute  of 
some  incidents  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  dwelt  in  them  which  might  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Pattison  has  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  facts,  many 
of  them  from  out-of-the-way  and 
humble  sources,  with  which  it  is  an 
advantage  to  be  acquainted.  Probably 
the  number  might  be  considerably  in- 
creased ;  but  Mr.  Pattison  has  accumu- 
lated some  hundreds,  to  which  an  easy 
arrangement  has  been  given.  He  wisely 
remarks  that  "it  is  in  the  obscurer 
walks  of  life  that  we  often  find  the 
best  illustration  of  the  forces  which 
have  secretly  but  effectually  shaped  our 
national  religious  life." 

We  have  some  other  publications  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society  before  us 
which  we  hardly  know  how  to  daasify, 
but  which  we  are  also  glad  to  recom- 
mend. Mrs.  Walton's  « Christie's  OW 
Organ ;  or,  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  is 
issued  for  a  penny,  and  "  A  Peep  be- 
hind the  Scenes,"  by  the  same  author, 
for  threepence  ;  both  of  them  effectively 
illustrated.  We  have  also  thirteen  parts 
of  the  serial  entitled  "  Friendly  Greet- 
ings," which  retains  all  its  charming 
and  wholesome  qualities  to  the  full,  and 
which  should  have  a  welcome  to  every 
English  home.  A  packet  of  beautifully 
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printed  and  illustrated  leaflet  «peci- 
mens,  and  one  of  superbly  embossed 
texts  still  farther  attest  the  energy 
with  which  the  society  carries  on  its 
work.  Literature  at  once  so  well  pre- 
sented, so  wholesome,  and  so  cheap 
cannot  have  a  too  rapidly  increasing 
popularity. 


Studies  nr  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones. 
Second  Edition.  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Twelve  months  ago  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  recomimending  this  volume.  A  second 
edition  of  such  a  work  may  ber^arded 
as  a  sufficient  recommendation  in  itself. 
The  discourses  are  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant themes  they  discuss — ^pure  in 
doctrine,  clear  in  thought,  vigorous  iu 
ezprearion,  with  much  of  freshness  and 
something  of  originality.  Ministers 
may  read  them  with  advantage,  but 
they  should  not  be  read  by  ministers 
alone. 

Jonah  asd  his  Mission.  Exposi- 
tory Sermons.  By  James  Menzies. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Taa  charm  which  all  intelligent 
readers  have  discerned  in  this  brief 
prophetical  writing  has  been  keenly  felt 
by  the  author  of  this  small  volume,  and 
has  given  to  his  pages  an  interest  and  a 
power  which  are  frequently  lacking  in 
works  of  larger  bulk  and  more  ambitious 
aim.  He  has  written  on  a  theme  with 
which  he  is  in  thorough  sympathy,  and 
brought  to  its  discussion  the  resources 
of  a  well-read  and  caxefolly  disciplined 
mind.  Though  his  pages  are  not  bur- 
dened with  endless  foot-notes,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Menzies  has  acquainted 
himself  with  the  best  that  has  been 


thought  and  said  on  the  history  of  the 
earliest  of  the  prophets.  He  discusses 
each  subject  with  clearness  of  percep* 
tion,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  gener* 
osity  of  heart  His  exposition  is  fresh 
and  suggestive,  and  his  application  of 
its  lessons  to  the  needs  of  our  own  day 
is  forcible  and  pointed.  He  writes  with 
great  ease  and  simplicity.  His  sermons 
are  very  beautiful,  and  we  trust  his 
publication  of  them  will  be  in  every 
sense  successfuL 


MiCAH  ;  with  Notes  and  Introduction. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cbeyne,  M.A. 
London  :  Cambridge  Warehouse,  17, 
Paternoster  Row.    1882. 

In  the  short  compass  of  sixty  pages  Mr. 
Cheyne  has  embodied  the  results  of 
recent  Biblical  research,  and  preserved 
the  cream  of  the  most  earnest  thought 
on  the  prophecy  of  Micah.  Although 
Micah  is  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  he 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  IsraeL 
As  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  he 
was  probably  a  diligent  student  of  his 
writings.  The  resemblances  between 
the  two  are  too  patent  to  be  overlooked, 
and  are  none  the  less  striking  because 
of  the  diversities  which  are  also  dis- 
cernible. Mr.  Cheyne  has  succinctly 
depicted  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  Judah  during  the  time  of 
Micah's  prophetic  labours,  and  has 
happily  illustrated  the  characteristics  of 
his  style,  its  fervour,  its  imaginative 
boldness,  its  vividness  and  energy,  and 
its  forcible  rhythm.  His  ex^etical 
notes  are  terse  and  lucid,  his  historical 
illustrations  are  apposite,  and  he  has 
admirably  caught  **the  informing  spirit" 
of  this  beautiful  book.    This  is  one  of 
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the  works  on  which  we  ciumot  aet  too 
high  a  value. 

Tbe  Truth  of  the  Chbistian 
Religion  as  Established  bt 
Miracles.  By  Ram  Chandra  Bose. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

There  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  under- 
valiie  the  evidential  force  of  miracles  in 
the  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. This  tendency  is  observable  not 
only  amongst  those  by  whom  the  Divine 
origin  and  authority  of  Christianity  are 
challenged,  but  also  amongst  those  who 
rank  themselves  on  the  side  of  an  im- 
plicit and  hearty  faith.  They  extend 
the  doctrine  of  supematuralism  so  widely 
and  so  far  that  neither  within  its  range 
nor  beyond  it  do  they  leave  any  scope 
for  the  distinctively  miraculous.  This 
is  surely  a  mistake.  Jesus  Christ  un- 
doubtedly wished  His  miracles  to  be 
understood  as  attesting  His  mission  and 
as  establishing  His  claims.  Accordingly, 
we  are  glad  to  meet  with  a  thoroughly 
intelligent,  comprehensive,  and  cegent 
work  on  this  important  subject  Such 
a  work  we  have  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Our  interest  in  the  volume .  is 
heightened  by  the  £Bu:t  that  its  author, 
the  Babu  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  is  '*a 
coavert  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Institution  in  Calcutta,  founded  by  Dr. 
Daft"  The  Preface  supplies  a  few  of 
the  main  incidents  and  occupations  of 
his  life,  and  prepares  us  to  confide  in 
his  skill,  fidelity,  and  energy  as  a 
defionder  of  ^'the  hiih  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  The  book  itself  consists 
of  seventeen  lecturefli  which  show 
him  to  be  a  man  of  splendid 
leasoning  powen,  with  his  Oriental 
fiucy  well  under  control,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  standard 
Western  literature  which  bears  upon  his 


theme,  and  skilful  in  his  endeayour,  ss 
well  as  relentless  in  his  detenninatioii« 
to  expose  the  false  and  to  vindicate  the 
true.  Under  his  management  the  sub- 
ject loses  its  dryness.  He  mawhals  his 
facts  in  admirable  order,  and  piaents 
hisaignments  with  perfect  deamsBSi 
These  420  eloquent  and  learned  pages 
provide  an  excellent  antidote  to  some 
of  the  forms  of  the  current  Agnosticiam. 
The  more  widely  and  carefully  they 
are  read  the  better. 

A  Stbtsh  of  Christian  Docteise. 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Domer.  Translated  by 
Rev.  Alfred  Cave,  B.A.,  Principal  of 
Hackney  College,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 
Banks,  Professor  of  Theology,  Wee- 
leyan  College,  Leeds.  Edinbuigh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  Geoi^ge  Stteet 
1882. 

The  current  issue  of  Messrs.  dark's 
"Foreign  Theological  Library"  com- 
pletes Darner's  great  work  on  Christisii 
doctrine.  A  great  work  in  eyery  snss 
it  assuredly  is.  It  displays  vast  emdi- 
tion,  profound  philosophical  insight, 
subtlety  of  thought,  and  a  resolute  grap- 
pling with  the  position  of  opponents. 
Following  as  it  does  two  such  master- 
pieces as  '^The  History  of  Protestmt 
Theology "  and  "  The  History  of  the 
Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,"  we  ore  sorprissd  si 
its  thoroughness,  its  comprebensiTeneM 
of  range,  and  its  full  and  many-sided 
power.  Had  it  been  the  woxk  of  sn 
entire  lifetime^  it  would  have  been  a 
moniunent  of  marvellous  indnstiy  and 
rare  schokrship.  It  is  a  tribute  alike 
to  the  genius,  the  leaning,  and  the 
untiring  peiseTerance  oi  its  auttor. 
Ko  book  of  greater  worth  has  ss  yet 
been  issued  in  the  ^  Library  "of  which 
it  forms  a  part 
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The  thud  and  fourth  Tolumes  of  the 
work  are  probably  of  more  general  in- 
terest than  their  predecesaorsi  though 
not  really  of  higher  importance.    They 
cany  ns  across  the  threshold  of  the 
ChziiBtian  £dth  into  its  inner  sanctuary 
of  truth,  and  enable  us  to  contemplate 
its  profoundest  mysteries.    The  founda- 
tions having  been  carefully  hud,  the 
superstructure  \a  here  built  upon  them, 
and  stands  before  us  in  fear  and  stately 
proportiona.    The  earlier  volumes  deal 
with  all  questions  relating  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Qod,  the  possibility  and  need 
of  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  the 
more  specific  need  of  redemption.    The 
present  volumes  are  more  fully  occupied 
with  the  contents  of  the  Divine  revela- 
tion— human  sin  in  its  relations  to  the 
Divine  government,  Christology,  Soteri- 
ology,  Ecdesiology,  and  Eschatology. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  is 
treated    with  the    minute    accuracy, 
as   well  as  with   the   masterly  com- 
prehenaveness,  we  might  expect  from 
One  who  had  fdready  given   us   our 
ablest   modem   treatise    on   the  sub- 
ject.     The  section  dealing  with  this 
problem  furnishes  effective  and  conclu- 
sive arguments,  not  only  against  the 
naturalism  of  Strauss,  Paulus,  Baur, 
&c.,bnt  equally  against  the  more  specious 
dogmas  of  Arianism  and  the  religious 
sestheticism    of    modem    Unitarians. 
Domei^s  keen  insight  and  vigorous  logic 
have  illustrated  with  remarkable  fresh- 
ness the  validity  of  the  Evangelical  con- 
ception of  Christ,  and  proved  that  our 
views  of  His  person  form  the  key  to  the 
ultimate  solution  of  all  other  problems. 
Christ  is  Himself  our  Christianity,  and 
inth  the  surrender  of  our  faith  in  Him 
as  €k)d-Man  it  wotdd  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossiblei  to  maintain  our  theistio  con- 
ceptions of  the  origin,  the  government, 
and  the  destiny  of  the  world.     The 


doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  again,  is 
reviewed  in  connection  both  with  its 
Biblical  foundations  and  its  correspond-^ 
ences  and  ramifications  in  human  life. 
This  section  is  of  special  value,  and 
shoidd  tend  to  arrest  the  laxity  of  creed 
which    is  becoming  fashionable   even 
among  Evangelical  theologians.  Domer 
differs   but   little    from  the  ordinary 
Lutheran  in  the  results  to  which  liis  in- 
vestigations lead  him ;  but  his  spirit 
throughout  is  tluit  of  Schleiermacher, 
whose  philosophy,  especially  in  its  ap- 
peal to  human  consciousness  and  the 
importance  attached  to  its  needs  and 
decisions,  he  has  so  largely  followed.  In 
the  division  on  the  Church  there  is  a 
section  devoted  to  baptism  with  which 
we  cannot  agree.     Its  discussion  would 
require  at  least  as  many  pages  as  the 
few  lines  we  can  here  give  to  it.    As  a 
philosophical  defence  of  infant  baptism 
we  have  read  nothing  of  equal  ability, 
and  its  tone  is  as  manly  and  candid  as 
we  could  desire.      Its  main  defect — a 
defect  that  invalidates  the  whole — ^is 
that  it  is    philosophical    rather  than 
Biblical.  Its  position  is  not  determined 
by  the  question.  What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture? but  by  a  -jpriofn  reasonings,  in- 
genious probabilities,  and  answers  to 
human  needs  devised  by  man  rather 
than  authorised  by  Gk>d. 

We  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work  the  limitations 
under  which  we  accepted  Domer's 
appeal  to  consciousness  and  the 
dangers  which  are  involved  in  an  inju- 
dicious use  of  it  Our  opinion  on  that 
point  remains  unchanged,  but  we  are- 
in  a  position  to  affirm  now,  what  we 
could  only  hope  for  then,  that  in  no  case 
has  this  philosbphy  been  unwisely  em- 
ployed, and  that,  while  we  cannot 
endorse  all  that  has  been  advanced  in 
the  course  of  these  four  volumes,  it  is- 
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pleading  to  find  that  on  most  points  we 
Are  in  hearty  accord  with  this  great 
theologian,  and  that  he  has  furnished 
490  striking  a  proof  that  the  teachings 
«nd  demands  of  the  Bible  are  thoroughly 
in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  man,  essential  to  his  progress  and 
^he  exclusive  means  of  his  perfection. 

The  translation  has  been  executed 
with  care  and  skill  The  rendering  of 
a  work  so  abstruse  and  often  so  involved 
in  style  can  liave  been  no  easy  task,  and 
could  not  have  been  so  effectively  done 
had  it  not  been  regarded  as  a  labour  of 
love.  English  readers  are  imder  no  small 
•obligation  to  Principal  Cave  and  Pro- 
fessor Banks  for  the  pains  they  have 
taken  and  the  conscientiousness  they 
have  displayed.  To  Mr.  Cave,  who  has, 
as  we  infer,  had  the  main  responsibility, 
"we  offer  our  special  congratuhitions.  As 
he  has  borne  so  large  a  share  in  doing 
"the  next  best  thing"  to  which  he 
.alludes  in  his  Preface,  we  trust  he  will, 
before  long,  do  the  best  thing  itself,  and 
.give  us  a  book  of  his  own  of  equal  worth 
with  that  which  he  published  some 
.years  ago. 


The  School  Hymnal  Tune  Book. 
Edited  by  John  Adcock.  E.  Marl- 
borough &  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey. 

The  Gfeneral  Baptist  Publication  Board , 
«>me  time  ago  issued  a  "School  Hym- 
nal "  which  received  a  favourable  notice 
in  our  columns.    A  collection  of  tunes 
dor   that  volume   has   now  appeared 
which  is  worthy  of  equal  praise.    The 
*one  is  an  appropriate  companion  to  the 
•other.    Amongst  these  tunes  we  notice, 
with  a  goodly  number  of  old  favourites, 
not  a  few  that  are  new,  many  of  which 
we  suppose  to  have  been  specially  con- 
iaibuted  to  this  work.    Amongst  these 


latter  we  find  twenty-nine  which  bear 
the  name  of  the  editor,  and  most  of 
which  deserve  the  place  assigned  to 
them.  Several  have  been  inserted  by 
permission  from  "  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem"  and  some  other  well-known 
sources,  whilst  the  more  celebrated  com- 
posers, as  is  meet,  figure  conspicuously. 
At  our  first  inspection  we  feared  tiiat 
the  music  was  generally  too  abstruse  for 
the  class  of  singers  for  whom  it  has  been 
provided ;  but,  should  this  objection 
turn  out  to  be  well  founded,  we  would 
not  urge  it  after  the  mass  of  musical 
twaddle  with  which  our  schools  have 
been  deluged  of  late.  Besides,  the 
musical  education  of  our  young  people 
is  greatly  in  advance  of  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago. 


The  HoiOLBTio  M/lgazine.  May. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Go.|  Pater- 
noster Square. 

The  April  number  of  this  magazine  for 
preachers  has  not  reached  us,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  of  the 
gaps  which  the  break  has  occasioned  in 
the  sermon-series  on  "The  Prayers  of 
Christ "  by  the  Rev.  B.  Wilkinson,  in 
some  of  the  expository  papers,  and  in 
the  "symposium"  on  "The  Scripture 
Doctrine    of    the   Atonement"     The 
May  number,  however,  presents  the 
usual  attractions.     The  Bev.  J.  Pi^ 
Hopps  does  not  seem  to  us  to  appre- 
hend the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the 
subject     of     "Atonement,''     but   he 
writes  on  that  subject  in  a  manner 
superior  to  that  of  the  average  Uni- 
tarians of  oiir  day.    We  are  specially 
interested  in  an  essay  by  the  Bev.  J.  P* 
Allen,  M.A.,  entitled  "Parrheeia,  or 
Pulpit  Boldness,"  the  second  ifiHtalmfflit 
of  which  appears  in  the  present  nma- 
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ber,  and  which  is  characterised  by 
thinlring  and  writing  of  a  very  high 
order. 


SpmrruAL  Power  for  Missionary 
Work.  By  the  Rev.  Griffith  John, 
Missionary  to  China.  Morgan  & 
l^cott,  18,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Mr.  John's  powerful  appeal  for  China 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  pages. 
In  the  exposition  before  us  we  are  led 
to  the  supreme  source  of  missionary 
power.  It  is  from  the  Holy  Ghost  that, 
in  our  missionary  work,  we  deiive  our 
spiritual  illumination,  holiness,  unity, 
and  joy,  and  consequently  otir  power  of 
dealing  with  human  soula,  and  of  plead- 
ing with  God  on  their  behalf.  Then 
follows  the  discussion  of  three  questions 
— ^First,  "Are  we  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  do  the  churches  of  these 
days  enjoy  a  fulness  of  the  Spirit  that 
can  be  compared  with  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Church  of  the  apostolic  age?" 
Second,  "Is  a  new  Pentecost  possible 
to  us  ?  "  Third,  "  How  is  this  fulness 
of  the  Spirit,  this  baptism  of  power,  to 
be  obtaineil?"  These  questions  are 
answered  as  an  earnest,  heroic  Chris- 
tian with  a  deep  insight  into  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Word  of  God  might  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  them.  Associated 
with  this  stirring  discourse  we  have  an 
impassioned  address  delivered  by  the 
author  ten  years  ago  in  Surrey  Chapel, 
based  on  the  words,  "Come  over  and 
help  us." 


Dr.   Adah   Clarke's   Cokhentart. 
tarte  12  and  la    Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  availing  them- 
selves of  this  admirable  and  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's   great   work, 


which  is  sure  to  retain  a  high  place  in 
the  rapidly  increasing  mass  of  Biblical 
literature  to  which  it  belongs.  The- 
two  numbers  before  us  carry  the  student 
forward  to  the  15th  Psalm. 


The  Day  op  Rest  :  a  Coloured 
Magazine  of  Sunday  Reading  for  the 
Family.    February.    Strahan  &  Co. 

Judging  from  the  specimen  before  us^ 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  periodical  It  con- 
tains the  first  two  chapters  of  "The 
Lord's  Pursebearer,"byHe8ba  Stretton; 
^^  Christ  at  Emmaus,"  by  the  author  cX. 
«  The  First  Christmas  ; "  "  The  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  by  the  Vicar  of 
Lowmeads ;  some  fine  poetic  gems,  and 
a  number  of  other  articles,  all  true, 
beautiful,  and  good.  The  printing  is 
excellent,  but  the  cover  and  illustrations 
are,  to  us,  simply  hideous.  They  are 
meant,  we  suppose,  as  a  concession  to 
the  sesthetic  whim  of  the  day,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  about  as  unsightly 
as  it  can  be. 


Short  Papers  on  Great  Questions 
OP  the  Dat.  Dublin :  Alexander 
Robertson,  3,  Grafton  Street. 
London :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Some  of  tbe  "  papers  "  in  this  volume, 
which  is  published  at  a  shilling,  have 
appeared,  the  author  tells  us,  "  in  the 
pages  of  a  weekly  contemporary."  We 
had  not  met  Avith  them  before,  but  we 
are  heartily  glad  to  meet  with  them 
now.  They  deal  with  very  momentous 
and  pressing  questions;  and,  whilst 
having  the  perfect  ring  of  what  we 
should  designate  a  genuine  orthodoxy, 
they   are   thoroughly   unconventional 
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tuid  original.  Their  author  is  not  en- 
slaved to  the  mere  letter  of  Scripture, 
but  is  actuated  by  a  healthy  reverence 
for  its  authority,  and  seems  to  have  a 
deep  insight  into  its  real  teaching. 
There  is  no  inconsiderate  thinking — ^no 
rash  writing.  Yet  the  views  taken  are 
independent,  bold,  and  free — not  as 
towards  the  "Word  of  God,  but  as  towards 
the  opinions  of  men ;  whilst  the  language 
is  singularly  transparent,  vigorous,  racy, 
«nd  telling.  The  interest  is  rather 
heightened  than  otherwise  by  one 
speciality,  to  which  the  writer  alludes 
in  the  prefatory  words  :  "  Whilst  they 
have  the  very  widest  significance,  it 
wUl  be  observed  that  these  Papers  have 
been  written  with  special  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland."  They 
discuss  the  following  topics  : — "  Chris- 
tian Union,"  "The  Apostolical  Suc- 
cession," " Apostolicity,"  "Pentecost," 
"Miracles,"  "The  Divine  Standard," 
" Sanctification,"  "The  Trumpet  Call 
of  Prophecy,"  "The  Coming  of  the 
Lord,"  "The  Present  Distress."  We 
have  in  these  eloquent  pages  a  high 
ideal  of  the  Christian  character  and 
life ;  and  many  *  intimations,  not 
uncharitably,  but  yet  faithfully,  given 
4is  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
general  body  of  Christians  in  our  day 
fall  short  of  that  ideaL  The  author  is 
no  pessimist ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  a 
&ithful  admonitor.  He  anticipates  a 
splendid  future  for  Christianity  and  for 
man.  He  makes  many  startling  state- 
ments— startling,  however,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  principles  involved  in  them 
have  been  long  forgotten.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  work  he  argues  with  great 
force  against  the  pre-millennial  Advent 
theory,  contending  that  it  is  based  upon 
a  total  misapprehension  of  the  Scripture 
passages  pleaded  in  its  favour,  and  that 
it  is  distinctly  disproved  by  other  pas- 


sages which  are  seldom  noticed  as  having 
any  bearing  upon  it.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  price. 
It  is  worth  twenty  times  as  much  as 
many  a  half-guinea  volume  which  we 
could  name.  We  do  not  endorse  its 
teaching  throughout,  but  every  Christian 
in  the  land  would  do  well  to  give  it  a 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  perusal 


Outline  Mission  art  Skbies:  (1) 
Polynena^  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee, 
F.R.a.S. ;  (2)  Swih  Africa,  by  Bev. 
James  Sibree,  F.RG.S. ;  (3)  Ftmak 
Misaiofu  in  Eaaiem  Lands,  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Raymond  Pitman.  London : 
John  Snow  &  Co.,  2,  Ivy  Lane, 
Paternoster  Row. 

These  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  of 
missionary  manuals  which  we  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  our  readers  some 
months  ago,  and  possess  the  same 
qualities  of  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
accuracy.  They  are  written  by  experts, 
in  a  popular  st}'le,  are  thoroughly  un- 
sectarian  in  spirit,  and  bring  down  the 
information  to  the  latest  date.  As  the 
basis  of  addresses  at  missionary  prayer 
meetings  and  working  parties,  we 
know  nothing  more  admirable. 


Trophies  op  Grace.  Narratives  of 
Some  of  the  Fruits  of  Labour  for  the 
Lord.  By  W.  J.  Lewis.  London: 
Moi^gan  &  Scott. 

Mb.  Lewis  is  an  earnest  and  indefati- 
gable worker  in  connection  with  the 
Spitalfields  Qospel  Mission,  and  labonis 
among  the  very  lowest  classes  of  the 
population.  His  success  has  been  great, 
and  the  story  he  here  tells  is  one  which 
fills  us  with  deep  thankfulness,  iUus- 
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tratixig,  as  it  does,  the  power  of  the 
Qospel  to  save  the  worst,  and  to  bring 
peace  and  blessedness  into  the  hearts 
of  alL  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  being  stimulated  to  more 
zealous  evangelism. 


We  trust  none  of  our  readers  are  with- 
out it  The  popular  edition  of  **  Farrar's 
Life  of  Christ"  is  very  useful,  but  it 
ought  not  to  supersede  the  illustrated 
edition,  the  numbers  of  which  are  now 
almost  completed. 


Thb  Biblb  Educator.     New  Serial 
Issue.    Part  I. 

COMMBNTABT  OX  THE  NsW  TeSTAMBNT* 

Fabrar's  Life  of  Christ.    London : 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Qalpin. 

Oxm  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Messrs.  Cassell  are  issuing  a  new  edition 
of  their  "  Bible  Educator  "  in  monthly 
parts.  The  work  has  already  won  for 
itself  a  high  position  in  our  theological 
Mteratore,  and,  although  it  is  essentially 
popular  in  style,  it  is  no  less  essentially 
scholarly,  and  its  articles  may  be  con- 
sulted with  profit  by  the  most  advanced 
students.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of 
importance,  either  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament,  on  which  it  does  not 
touch — ^the  various  books,  their  author- 
ship, &c. ;  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
its  geography,  ethnology,  psychology, 
and  poetry  ;  its  biographies,  its  plants, 
animals,  mineralB,  Eastern  manners  and 
customs,  and  all  that  is  really  needful 
to  an  intelligent  and  consistent  under- 
standing of  the  Divine  Word.  The 
work  is  edited  by  Prof.  Plumptre, 
and  among  the  contributors  are  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  Canon  Farrar, 
Canon  Bawlinson,  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Green,  Dr.  Samuel  Cox,  Prof.  Moul- 
ton,  and  many  others.  No  better 
guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  work 
could  be  given.  It  ought  to  be  circu- 
lated by  thousands,  and  doubtless  will 
be.  The  serial  issue  of  the ''Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament"  has  now  reached 
the  dose  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes. 


Thoughts  on  Prater.  Selected 
Chiefly  from  Modem  Writers.  By 
W.  E,  Winks.  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

The  idea  of  the  compilation  with  which 
Mr.  Winks  has  favoured  those  who  need 
instruction  and  encouragement  on  the 
subject  of  prayer — and  we  suspect  that 
the  number  of  such  is  by  no  means  small 
— ^was  an  exceedingly  happy  one,  and 
he  has  worked  it  out  very  effectively. 
Such  a  book  is  likely  to  l^e  more 
widely  read  and  to  do  more  good  than 
a  separate  treatise  of  equal  dimensions 
from  any  single  author.  It  contains 
the  thoughts  of  many  of  the  most  gifted 
minds  and  many  of  the  saintliest  spirits 
of  modem  times,  admirably  arranged 
in  distinct  divisions,  so  as  to  possess 
the  character  of  a  connected  and  logical 
series. 

'*  The  plan  adopted  presents  first  of  all 
ihe  foundation  for  prayer  in  the  character 
of  Gody  in  the  words,  the  example,  and 
the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Then 
follow  chapters  in  which  prayer  is  defined, 
its  necesnty  is  advocated,  and  its  potoer  to 
fumrish  the  spiritual  life  is  set  forth.  The 
practical  and  speculative  difficulties  which 
often  beset  the  path  of  devout  and 
thoughtful  men  are  presented  next.  To 
these  a  large  proportion  of  space  has 
been  allotted,  for  it  is  precisely  on  account 
of  these  difficulties  that  the  compiler  has 
felt  the  urgency  of  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken in  bringing  these  selectionB  together 
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in  this  form.  The  saotions  which  deal 
with  the  methodfl  of  prayer — ^private, 
domestic,  and  public,  '  What  to  pray  for ' 
and  *  How  to  pray  '-Hstand  next  in  order ; 
and  those  which  show  the  resuUa  of 
prayer  close  the  series.  Thus  the  student 
of  this  yital  religious  question  has  laid 
before   him,  in   a   comparatiyely  small 


oompass,  and  with  a  great  Tuieky  of 
detail,  The  Authority,  The  Katiite,Tli6 
Difficulties,  The  Methods,  and  The  fie- 
suits  of  Prayer.' 


»» 


This  excellent  production  may  be 
easily  consulted  through  the  medium 
of  a  copious  and  admirable  index. 


SAID,  "  The  primal  curse  is  gorged, 
The  rolling  planet  swerves  with  wrong, 
Why  its  polluted  course  prolong  1 
Is  not,  O  God,  already  forged 

The  bolt  that  shatters  it  to  nought  ? " 

I  said,  "  The  ways  of  life  are  foul ; 

Virtue  is  hardly  worth  the  strife  ; 

Vice  o'er  the  warp  and  weft  of  life 
Broods  ever,  like  a  ravening  ghoul, 
Shaping  to  evil  act  and  thought. 

"  Our  souls  are  weary  for  the  end ; 

Better  at  once  the  sum  of  all ; 

Better  that  instant  doom  should  fall 
Upon  a  race  time  cannot  mend, — 

That  yet  fix)m  worse  to  worse  will  go  ! " 

Thus  in  despair  of  life  I  swept 
Over  the  jarring  chords  of  thought, 
That  to  no  wholesome  sounds  were  wrought : 

Into  the  place  of  God  I  leapt. 

Seizing  the  right  to  judge  and  know. 

Till,  on  a  sudden,  burst  the  cloud, 

The  bitterness  of  soul  had  passed, 

And  I  awakening  stood  agliast 
Lest  on  my  spirit,  fierce  and  proud, 
Lay  the  inexpiable  sin. 

For  not  idolaters  alone 

They  who  to  Baal  bow  the  knee  ; 

Gods  of  the  spirit  there  may  be  : 
Passions  and  senses  we  enthrone, 
And  to  self-worship  enter  in. 

WlLLIAX  SaWTXB. 


THE 


BAPTIST    MAGAZINE 


JULY,   1882. 


SDt^e  ^Vih  ^tfr.  djenrge  <S0itIir* 


HE  writer  of  this  notice  first  saw  Mr.  Gould  at  the  Autumnal 

Session  of  the  Baptist  Union  at  Birmingham  in  1864    He 

was   then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  for  years  been 

widely  known  as  a  man  of  noble  endowments  and  of 

large  culture,  of  benevolent  sympathies  and  of  sterling 

integrity,  powerful  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  and  supremely 

devoted  to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity  in  all  its  manifold  claims 

and  bearings.      His   manly  form,  his  handsome   countenance,  his 

pleasant  voice,  his  easy  utterance,  the  appositeness  and  force  of  his 

remarks,    and,   above    aU,  the    fine,  healthy  tone    of   evangelical 

spirituality  which  pervaded  all  that  he  said,  made  just  the  impression 

which  might  have  been  expected.    Some  observations  which  fell  from 

him  at  the  missionary  meeting,  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  touched  the 

assembly  to  the  very  heart.    They  came  in  the  course  of  an  earnest 

and  solemn  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Religious  Revival  and  the 

need  of  a  new  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Mr.  Gould's  words  were 

few,  but  they  were  weighty.    He  spoke  under  the  influence  of  intense 

emotion,  nobly  controlled.      In  a  dozen  sentences  he  set  forth  the 

greatness  of  the  blessing  which  was  desired,  the  kind  of  prayerful- 

ness  which  would  obtain  it,  and  the  spiritual  preparation  which  was 

needed  for  its  enjoyment.    That  short  address  was  enough  to  show, 

even  to  one  who  had  not  heard  or  seen  him  before,  what  manner 

of  man  he  was — ^a  gifted  servant  of  Christ,  enlightened,  uncompro- 
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mising,  consecrated  to  his  Divine  Master  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
his  powers  of  thought^  judgment,  conscience,  and  affection.     His 
intellectual  superiority  shone  with  unclouded  clearness  in  the  paper 
which  he  read  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Union  in  Gannon  Street 
Chapel    on  the   same  occasion,    and  which    had    for   its   subject, 
"  Romanism  and  Rationalism ;"  and  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to 
watch  the  skill  with  which,  without  a  trace  of  denominational  bigotry 
or  narrowness,  he  pointed  out  how  these  two  forces,  so  hostile  to 
pure  Christianity,  might  be  most  eflfectually  rebutted  from  the  Baptist 
stand-point.     Subsequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hearing  him 
deepened,  but  did  not  otherwise  modify,  the  impression  he  then  made. 
Mr.  Gould  was  bom  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  of  September,  1818. 
His  father  was  a  china  and  glass  dealer,  who  for  some  thirty  years 
held  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  church  at  Counterslip  Chapel.    In  his 
boyhood  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Phillip,  a  school- 
master at  Upper  Easton,  near  Bristol.    Mr.  Phillip  is  described  as 
"  a  most  efficient  instructor,  who  in  after  years  could  look  with  pride 
upon  the  number  of  men  who  received  from  him  their  inteUectual 
training."    With  parents  conspicuous  for  their  piety,  the  youth  was 
brought  up  ^'in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."     The 
Divine  blessing  rested  upon  the  teaching  and  discipline  which  were 
administered  to  him,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the 
Counterslip  Church  by  baptism.    He  was  in  somewhat  seriously  en- 
feebled health  at  the  time — so  much  so,  that  ''  the  family  doctor, 
anxious  about  his  condition,  attended  his  baptism  to  see  him  on 
coming  out  of  the  water."    Most  persons  would  have  felt  themselves 
justified,  imder  such  circumstances,  in  postponing  the  ceremony. 
Here  was  an  instance  of  devotedness  to  principle  regardless  of  results, 
combined,  however,  with  such  prudence  as  might  prevent  those 
results  from  being  uimecessarily  injurious ;  and  those  who  knew  Mr. 
Gould  can  testify  that  he  was  actuated  by  this  liigh  spirit  of  con- 
scientious devotedness  to  duty  throughout  his  life. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  he  possessed  gifts  and  graces  which 
fitted  him  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  on  Sunday  evening, 
December  24th,  1837,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Fishponds,  firom 
the  text,  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found ;  call  ye  upon 
Him  while  He  is  near.  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  Grod,  for  He  will  abundantly 
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pardon,"  Such  was  the  key-note  of  an  intensely  evangelical  ministry 
which  was  tenninated  only  by  his  death,  some  forty-four  years  after- 
wards. In  the  September  of  1838  he  entered  the  Baptist  College, 
Bristol,  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eev.  T.  S.  Crisp.  The  three 
years  of  his  student  life  were  diligently  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  powers,  and  in  the  acquirement  of  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
which  were  needful  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  his  adopted  work ; 
and  when  they  were  over  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin.  In  1843  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Pearce,  Esq.,  of  South  Moulton,  Devonshire. 

In  1845  the  committee  of  "  The  Baptist  Irish  Society  "  published 
an  account  of  its  origin,  history,  and  prospects.  To  this  account  was 
prefixed  "  An  Outline  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  from 
Mr.  Gould's  pen,  the  worth  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  described  by  the  Committee  as  "  a  valuable  epitome  of 
information,  not  elsewhere  to  be  gained  without  considerable  labour 
and  research,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  talents  of  the 
writer."  We  regret  that  we  have  not  seen  this  publication ;  but  some 
idea  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  following  summary  of  the  positions 
it  sought  to  establish,  which  we  find  in  a  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Gould, 
which  was  issued  in  Norwich  immediately  after  his  death : — 

"The object  of  the  work  was  to  show  that  the  early  Irish  Church  was  indepen- 
<lent ;  that  '  the  religious  character  of  the  church  was  gradually  lowered  and 
eTentoally  changed  by  an  English  monarch  into  a  likeness  to  the  papal  church  ; ' 
that  *  no  moral  means  were  adopted  to  introduce  Protestant  doctrines  among  the 
Irish,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  doctrines  were  required  to  be  received 
because  they  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament ; '  that '  the  native  Irish  were  almost 
wholly  neglected  m  obedience  to  the  laiosy  and  no  adequate  spiritual  instruction 
famished  for  them ; '  that '  confiscation  of  property  and  loss  of  life  followed  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists  to  gain  the  ascendancy  conferred  on  the 
Protestants  ; '  that  *  the  rivalry  of  the  Protestant  sects  for  State  patronage  had 
the  effect  of  deteriorating  their  piety,  weakening  their  moral  influence,  and 
destroying  their  ultimate  eificiency  ; '  and  that  *  in  freedom  from  all  state  alliance} 
patronage,  and  control,  in  the  self-denying  zeal  of  their  members,  excited  by  love 
to  Christ,'  would  be  '  found  the  surest  guarantees  of  the  spiritual  peace,  diligence, 
and  success  of  the  churches  of  Ireland.' " 

The  re-publication  of  this  essay  at  the  present  time,  written,  as  it 
was  sure  to  be,  in  Mr.  Gould's  clear  and  forcible  style,  with  its  posi- 
tions sustained  by  conclusive  argument  and  by  abundant  references  to 

trustworthy  authorities,  would  be  a  timely  contribution  to  the  solution 
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of  a  problem  wliich  is  agitating  many  minda.  What  are  we  English 
to  do  with  Ireland  ?  The  land  question  is  only  a  part  of  the  difficulty. 
Settle  that  question,  and  the  religious  question  will  still  remain. 
Protestant  England  can  never  believe  that  Ireland  will  be  prosperous 
and  happy  so  long  as  Bomanism  retains  its  hold  upon  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  her  population.  The  suppression  of  Bomanism  has  been 
tried,  and  has  failed,  as  was  meet.  The  present  disposition  in  some 
quarters  is  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  suggest  that  Protes- 
tant Missions  to  Ireland  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  Irish  Bomanism 
should  receive  Government  patronage.  It  is  intimated  that  Catholic 
schools  should  be  assisted  by  the  State,  and  that  a  Catholic  University 
should  be  established  with  a  State  endowment  of  the  professorships! 
Why  not  go  the  whole  length,  and  endow  the  priesthood  ?  Such  a 
suggestion  is  enough  to  make  a  true-hearted  Protestant  shudder.  We 
have  disestablished  the  English  Church  in  Ireland ;  let  us  address  our- 
selves with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  work  of  converting  the  Irish 
Catholics  to  the  Protestant  faith.  For  while  that  work  remains  to  be 
done,  "  the  Irish  difficulty  "  will  still  confront  us  in  its  most  formid- 
able proportions. 

Mr.  Gould's  pastorate  in  Dublin,  though  a  prosperous  and  liappy 
one,  terminated  in  1846,  owing  to  a  failure  in  the  health  of  liis  wife. 
He  moved  to  Exeter,  having  accepted  the  oversight  of  the  church  at 
South  Street  Chapel  in  that  city.  Here  he  busied  himself  in  various 
works  of  Christian  usefulness.  The  Church-rate  injustice  was  then  m 
full  operation.  It  was  one  to  which  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Gould  was  not 
likely  tamely  to  submit.  When  the  demand  was  made  upon  him,  he 
refused  compliance ;  and  goods,  consisting  of  two  mahogany  hall  chairs,  a 
German  clock,  a  mahogany  chair,  and  a  mahogany  child's  chair,  were 
taken  from  his  house  to  be  sold  by  auction.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said  that  the  victim  of  this  outrage  lost  no  opportunity  of  denoimdng 
the  law  by  which  it  was  authorised,  and  that  none  rejoiced  more  than 
he  did  when  that  law  was  abolished  in  1868. 

On  the  removal  of  Mr.  Brock  from  Norwich  to  Bloomsbury  Chapel, 
London,  in  1849,  Mr.  Gould  was  invited  to  become  his  successor.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and  at  the  "Eecognition  Service,"  held  on  the  18th 
of  September,  he  read  a  *'  statement "  which  contained  the  following 
characteristic  words : — "  I  hope  to  vindicate  the  freeness  of  the  Grospel 
invitation  as  addressed  to  men  everywhere,  and  to  exhibit  the  justice 
of  that  condemnation  which  even  now  attaches  to  unbelievers.  At  the 
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same  time  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  show  how  the  salvation  of  every 
true  Christian  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God's  sovereign  grace,  and  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  good  works  not  only  as  ordained  by  God  that  we 
should  walk  in  them,  but  as  the  direct  consequence  of  that  grace 
which  bringeth  salvation  unto  us."    This  order  of  ministry  was  now 
no  new  thing  to  him.    He  began  with  it  at  Dublin,  and  maintained  it 
to  the  end.    The  words  we  have  quoted  express  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel  he  had  to  proclaim — ^its  central  doctrine  and  the  foundation  of 
its  ethics.    To  him  Christ  was  all ;  the  Source  of  life,  and  the  Object  of 
faith,  of  love,  and  of  holy,  willing,  devoted,  and  happy  service ;  and 
that  same  Christ  it  was  ever  his  delight  to  commend  to  all  whom  his 
voice  could  reach.    He  was  familiar  with  the  speculations  in  regard 
to  religion  which  are  rife  in  our  time,  and  many  of  them  deeply 
interested  him ;  but  they  neither  obscured  his  vision  nor  disturbed  his 
confidence.     A  flippant  scepticism  roused  his  indignation;  but  the 
perplexities  of  earnest  minds,  if  frankly  revealed  to  him,  were  sure 
to  elicit  his  sympathy.    Some  who  knew  him  but  distantly  may  be 
surprised  at  this  latter  remark.     They  may  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  what  we  may  term  his  intellectual  judgment  was  too  over- 
bearing to  allow  of  the  free  play  of  charitable  feeling,   especially 
towards  those  to  whom  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  its  more  distinctly 
evangelical  form,  was  not  so  clear  and  so  well-established  as  it  was 
to  himself.    Timid  souls  were,  perhaps,  likely  to  be  repelled  by  what 
they  imagined  to  be  a  certain   severity  in  his  manner;  but  the 
difficulty  was  not  insuperable,  and  a  few  interviews  on  the  part  of 
such  as  were  willing  to  learn  were  suflRcient  to  wear  all  distrust 
Away.    We  have  before  us  a  letter  of  his  which   shows  that  his 
sympathies  were  not  shut  up  in  a  hard  and  narrow/  orthodoxism."  He 
says : — *'  Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  writing  to 
me  about  your  brother.     I  had  not  heard  of  his  death,  nor  even  of  his 
illness.     But  whilst  I  sympathise  with  you  'in  your  loss,  I  no  less 
congratulate  you  on  the  assured  conviction  which  you  have  of  his 
having  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  It  is  intensely  gratifying  to  me  to  hear 
of  his  simple  faith  in  Christ  at  the  last.    I  mourned  over  his  aberra- 
tion in  days  gone  by,  and  gladly  welcomed  him  on  his  return  to  old 
associations,  when  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  the  Mission  House 
in  Moorgate  Street,  and  shall  now  think  of  him  as  beyond  the  chilling 
influence  of  doubt,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  innumerable  and  sympa- 
thetic multitude  who  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white 
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in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Would  to  God  all  other  doubters  may  seek 
rest  to  their  souls  in  the  same  manner/' 

Mr.  Gould  was  too  enlightened  a  man  to  consider  that  a  Christian 
minister  was  guilty  of  a  departure  from  his  own  proper  work,  and  of 
a  degradation  of  his  ofiice,  if  on  any  occasion  he  used  the  pulpit  for 
the  enforcement  of  important  political  principles,  provided  this  was 
done  on  a  distinctively  Christian  basis,  and  in  a  distinctively  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Of  course,  the  Christian  minister  has  a  separate  and 
well-defined  function,  and  to  the  duties  arising  out  of  that  function 
his  pulpit  exertions  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  confined.  He  has 
to  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — ^that  (Jospel  viewed 
specially  as  a  revelation  of  God*s  mercy  to  the  world,  and  as  an 
antidote  to  the  miseries  which  the  world  has  incurred  in  its  antagonism 
to  G^d's  will ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  him,  as  a  general  rule,  to  seek 
the  establishment  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  of  those  Christian 
principles  the  universal  triumph  of  which  will  secure,  not  only  the 
religious,  but  also  the  social  and  political  welfare  of  all  men.  Bat 
occasions  may  arise  on  which  the  stringency  of  this  rule  should  be 
relaxed.  The  Gospel  is  not  the  narrow,  circumscribed,  small  thing 
which  some  good  people  think  it  is.  It  is  good  tidings  to  the  world  in 
the  most  comprehensive  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  There  is  nothing 
of  value  to  man  with  which  it  does  not  stand  closely  and  sympa- 
thetically allied.  It  beneficently  penetrates  into — ^intermeddles  with 
all  his  affairs.  If,  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  we  recognise  the  hand 
of  Providence  in  all  the  events  which  come  to  pass  around  us ;  if,  in 
the  same  light,  we  watch  the  history  of  the  world,  as  page  after  page 
of  it  is  put  down  by  an  unerring  Interpreter ;  if  thus  we  trace  onward 
the  progress  of  humanity  towards  its  ultimate  perfection,  taking  care 
to  note  the  conditions  under  which  that  progress  is  achieved,  we  shall 
see  that  there  are  always  springing  up  new  questions  of  grand  and 
weighty  import,  which  are  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
preacher  of  the  (jospel,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  his  ministrations, 
he  may  turn  to  the  most  advantageous  account.  Mr.  Gould's  con- 
ception of  the  work  of  the  ministry  was  a  noble  one.  He  saw  clearly 
enough  that  that  work  specifically  consisted  in  preaching  repentance 
and  the  remission  of  sins  through  Christ,  and  that  for  a  preacher  to 
lose  sight  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  mission  by  converting  the  pulpit 
into  a  rostrum  from  which  he  may  harangue  his  hearers  on  every  one 
•f  the  ten  thousand  topics  which  interest  mankind  in  art,  in  literature^ 
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in  philosophy,  in  science,  in  politics,  or  other  similar  matters,  wocdd 
be  at  once  incongruous,  absurd,  and  criminaL  Nevertheless,  there 
were  times  on  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  show  the  bearings  of 
Christianity  on  the  social  and  political  duties  of  men.  Norwich  had 
acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety  for  electoral  corruption.  A  General 
Election  took  place  in  1852,  and  a  month  before  that  event  Mr.  Gould 
preached  a  sermon  on  "  The  Duty  of  Christians  at  an  Election,"  which 
was  published  by  request,  and  in  which  he  laid  down  the  following 
propositions : — ^I.  "  We  are  to  regard  our  political  rights  as  a  solemn 
trust."  n.  "  We  should  seek  the  exactest  information  to  guide  us  to 
the  light  course  of  action  "  III.  "  We  should  avoid  all  imputations 
upon  the  motives  of  others."  IV.  "  All  the  influence  we  use  must  be 
of  a  moral  kind."  In  connection  with  the  last  point,  he  said :  "  Men 
are  invited  now-a-days  to  M  their  consciences.  It  seems,  therefore, 
necessary  to  say  that  public  indignation  should  be  pointed  rather  at 
the  monster  who  bribes  than  at  the  wretch  whose  poverty  yields  to  a 
bribe.  Unhappily,  the  custom  has  become  so  general,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  so  unblusliingly  avowed  and  defended,  that  men  may 
lose  their  abhorrence  of  its  wickedness,  and  forget  that  to  sanction  it 
even  by  silence  is  to  endanger  some  of  our  noblest  privileges.  .  .  . 
What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  approaching  contest  in  this  city  I  know 
not,  nor  am  I  careful  to  know ;  but  I  do  feel  a  deep  solicitude  that 
you  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ  should  walk  worthily  of 
your  high  vocation."  The  electoral  character  of  Norwich  has 
improved  of  late  years.  How  much  did  teaching  such  as  this  con- 
tribute to  the  change  ? 

In  1857,  he  preached  and  published  a  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Norwich  City  Mission ;  and  the  writer  of  the  brief  memoir  to  which 
we  have  referred,  observes  :— 

"  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  holding  of  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Society 
that  Mr.  Qonld  would  describe,  in  indignant  terms,  the  so-called  'homes'  of 
the  poor  in  this  city,  and  would  lament  that  dens,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  a 
ciyiHsed  country,  should  be  tolerated.  Was  it  any  wonder,  he  would  ask,  that 
people  who  were  destitute  of  the  conveniences  and  even  of  the  decencies  of  home 
life  should  seek  ex^oyment  in  the  public-house,  or  haunt  the  streets  1  Every  effort 
made  in  this  city  to  provide  decent  dwellings  for  the  humble  class  had  his  warmest 
sympathy.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  men  in  the  Corporation  who  have 
led  the  van  in  the  movement  for  demolishing  some  of  the  old  '  rookeries,'  and 
erecting   comfortable  dwellings  in  their  stead,  are  members  of  Mr.  Gould's 
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clmrch,  who  sliall  say  tliat  his  reiterated  denunciations  of  a  great  social  blot  were 
made  in  vain  ?  " 

Mr.  Gould  had  now  to  address  himself  to  an  important  and  difficult 
task  in  relation  to  his  church.  The  question  had  to  be  settled  as  to 
whether  that  church  should  maintain  the  practice  of  ''strict,"  or 
should  adopt  that  of  "  open/'  communion.  It  had  been  agitated  by 
this  question^  not  infrequently,  through  a  series  of  years.  During 
Mr*  Brock's  pastorate,  whilst  the  usual  strict  communion  service  was 
continued  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month,  a  separate  service  came 
into  vogue,  at  which  unbaptized  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Table.  When  he  left,  Mr.  Gould  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  ''  an  advocate  of  open  com- 
munion, and  that  upon  ihM,  as  upon  all  other  religious  questions,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  speak  as  occasion  arose."  The  matter  was 
brought  to  a  head  by  the  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table  of  Elizabeth 
Bayes,  whose  health,  at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  her  being  baptized, 
but  who  was  willing  to  undergo  the  rite  ''  as  soon  as  tiie  providence 
of  God  should  allow."  This  arrangement  was  challenged  by  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  a  discussion  followed  which  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  with  only  six  dissentients  \— 

^^  That  this  Church,  whilst  welcoming  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord  those  whom  we 
regard  as  joint  partakers  with  ourselves  of  the  Qrace  of  Christ|  is  anxious  to 
meet  the  case  of  such  brethren  as  conscientiously  object  to  commune  with  un- 
baptized believers  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  resolves  to  set  apart 
one  afternoon  in  each  month,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  baptized 
believers,  but  leaves  the  choice  of  the  day  to  be  determined  by  those  bretfaien. 

'<  That  those  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  together  with  members  of  this  church  on  the  third  Lord  Way  in  each  month, 
to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper,  be  affectionately  invited  to  meet  with  the  church  hence- 
forth in  all  commemorations  of  the  Lord's  death  which  may  be  agreed  to  amongst 
us,  save  that  which  is  set  apart  for  baptized  believers  only. 

'*  That  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  may  hereafter  desire  communion  with 
this  church  at  the  Lord's  Table,  be  admitted  hereto  by  the  vote  of  the  church" 

The  immediate  result  of  these  decisions  was  a  serious  secession,  not 
from  the  church,  but  from  the  congregation.  The  seceders  met  for 
worship  in  another  building.  The  Rev.  W.  Norton,  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  chapel,  held  a  conference  with  them,  and  then  called  upon  Mr. 
Gould  with  the  request  that  he  would  vacate  the  pulpit.  The  request 
was  declined.  The  seceders,  though  worshipping  apart,  claimed  still 
to  be  members  at  St.  Mary's,  and  to  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
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meetings  of  the  church.  At  a  church  meeting  Mr.  Gould  read  a  paper 
on  "  Schism/'  which  was  followed  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
*'  declaration  "  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Nortion  and  signed  by 
various  members  of  the  church.  After  '•  a  desultory  conversation/' 
Mr.  Gould 

'^  intimated  his  willingness  to  submit  the  legal  construction  of  the  trust  deed  in 
r^ard  to  Communion  at  the  Lord's  Table  with  unbaptized  believers  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  one  or  more  persons  mutually  to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  Bey.  W. 
Norton  and  himself,  on  the  understanding  that  the  result  of  such  arbitration  should 
be  accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  such  question,  the  pastor  expressly  binding 
himself  to  resign  his  office  in  case  the  result  is  adverse  to  the  resolution  of  the 
church  meeting  of  the  11th  day  of  March,  1857,  and  Mr.  Norton  being  bound,  in 
case  the  result  is  adverse  to  his  interpretation  of  the  trust  deed,  to  abstain  from 
all  l^al  proceedings." 

The  church  unanimously  approved  of  the  suggestion,  but  after  a 
Jong  correspondence,  embracing  various  negotiations,  it  was  declined 
by  Mr.  Norton,  and  the  case  had  to  go  before  the  Master  of  the  Soils. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  in  this  sketch  to  advocate,  or  even  to  ex- 
press, any  opinion  upon  the  ecclesiastical  question  which  was  thus 
raised,  but  we  need  not  refrain  from  paying  our  hearty  tribute  to  the 
consummate  abiUty,  and  the  perfect  transparency  of  character,  with 
which  Mr.  Gould  performed  the  painful  part  which  his  convictions 
imposed  upon  him  in  relation  to  it.  Mr.  Eoimdell  Palmer  (Lord 
Selbome)  was  employed  against  him,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  retain  the  services  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  (Lord  Cairns)  on  his 
behalf.  The  whole  case  was  argued  out  at  great  length  on  both  sides, 
and  Mr.  Gould's  procedure  was  completely  endorsed  and  vindicated 
by  the  decision.  We  have  read  over  again  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  bulky  octavo  volume  afterwards  published  by  him  containing  all 
the  speeches  delivered  at  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Judgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  an  elaborate  introduction  of  198  closely- 
packed  pages  from  Mr.  Gould's  own  pen,  which  gives  the  history  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Church  and  of  the  Communion  question  connected  with 
it,  along  with  the  contents  of  the  Church  Book  which  bear  upon  the 
controversy,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  arising  out  of  that  contro- 
versy. This  great  work  can  scarcely  be  read  without  leaving  upon 
the  mind  the  impression  that  if  its  compiler  had  not  been  a  minister 
of  the  Grospel  he  would  have  made  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  thoroughly 

trustworthy  judge. 

{To  he  continued) 


Itatts  at  a  S^xni  piolibtis  in  Simt^eilaiib. 
II. 


UR  pmsum  was  aituated  in  a  wonderfully  beautifnl  spot. 
From  the  easteni  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  runs 
out  a  deep  narrow  gorge,  the  commeBcement  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ormonts,  and  ^e  paasage  used  by  La  Grande  .Ean 
on  its  way  from  the  Diableiets  to  the  Bhone.  On  each 
side  of  this  river-torrent  rises  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  Our  sununer 
resting-place  was  a  charming  house  perched  on  the  side  of  one  of 
these  ranges  at  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-leveL 
Above  lis,  below  us,  and  on  each  side,  vineyards  climbed  the  hill 
almost  to  its  summit,  rejoicing  in  the  warm  southern  aspect.  I  could 
hardly  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  without  feeling  dizzy, 
and,  if  we  (lid  look,  the  foliage  often  interposed  to  prevent  our  seeing 
the  rushing  water  we  could  hear  far  away  beneath  us.  The  range 
opposite  is  clothed  with  fir-trees  up  to  the  very  top.  Behind  that 
rises  another  and  another,  Chamoiasaire  showing  liimself  bold  and 
blown  against  the  sky.  Though  we  were  so  high  up,  the  road  from 
Aigle  was  exceedingly  good,  and  comparatively  easy  of  ascent,  planned 
on  the  zig-zag  style,  so  that  the  scenery  was  to  the  traveller  as  con- 
tinually varied  as  it  was  gloriously  beautiful.  Up  this  road  GottUeV 
drove  tho  diligenee  every  morning,  returning  the  same  aftemooa 
The  four  pretty  white  hotees,  with  musical  bells  hung  round  thdr 
necks,  ringing  at  every  movement,  looking  so  gay  and  wilful,  the 
dibonnaire  Gottlieb  cracking  hia  tremendously  long  whip,  giving  the 
cheery  "  Heeiou !"  to  his  steeds,  and  scattering  gay  smiles  and  bovs 
aa  he  passed  our  door — the  English  party  inside  with  their  multitadi- 
nons  parcels — the  saturnine  guard  who  gave  and  received  our  letters 
— this  all  flashed  by  twice  every  day,  leaving  a  trail  of  brightness 
and  music  behind  it. 

Balconies  and  t«mptir^ly  shady  arbours  covered  with  climbinff 
plants,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  prospect,  invited  us  to  spend  a 
few  days  in  resting  from  our  fotigues ;  but  soon  the  spirit  of  enteipnse 
began  to  ettr  within  us,  and  about  ten  o'clock  one  splendid  moming 
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we  started  for  our  first  Swiss  "  course  "  in  company  with  oi^r  friend 
Blackbird  and  her  brother,  who  will,  for  convenience  sake,  pass  as 
"  Professor." 

We  struck  straight  up  into  the  woods  behind  the  house,  and  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  gained  our  first  level  standing-place.    Then,  on 
looking  round  to  our  right,  we  saw  the  seven  peaklets  of  the  Dent 
du  Midi  rearing  themaelves  aloft  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000 
feet,  proudly  conscious  of  a  new  and  dazzling  coat  of  snow,  and  a 
fine  sunshiny  day  to  show  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.    A  little  more 
climbing,  and  by  the  side  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  appeared  the  Glacier  du 
Trient,  the  first  glacier  I  had  ever  seen,  blinding  xmder  the  direct 
rays  of  the  August  sun.    Farther  up  still,  and  the  glorious  panorama 
grew  more  and  more  extensive ;  the  Ehone  lay  behind  us,  a  silver 
thread  in  the  green  valley ;  the  Signal  d'Aigle  became  a  mere  insig- 
nificant mound  at  our  feet ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  glacier  rose  the 
Dent  de  Morcles.     Blackbird  was  very  good,  and  gave  Paul  the 
support  of  her  shoulder  all  up  the  difficult  ascent.    In  about  an  hour 
and  a-half  we  all  turned  off  the  rough  stony  path  over  which  we  had 
hitherto  toiled,  and  struck  into  a  steep  grassy  meadow  on  which  stood 
a  chalet,  the  property  of  our  hostess.      Here  we  reclined,  to  use  a 
strong  figure  of  speech,  but  the  field  was  so  steep  that  we  did  in  point 
of  feet  siand  at  an  angle  of  about  45  deg.,  supported  by  the  ground. 
We  had  then  attained  an  altitude  of  over  3,000  feet  and  had  1,000 
more  yet  to  climb.      The  view  that  lay  spread  before  us  was  quite 
too  too — ^as  the  modem  phrase  hath  it.    For  one  unguarded  moment  I 
took  it  in;  then  became  so  horribly  dizzy  that,  during  the  rest  of  our  halt, 
I  had  to  hold  an  open  umbrella  before  me.  What  I  thiak  I  saw  in  that 
instant  was — ^at  our  right,  wooded  mountains  and  grassy  hills,  with  the 
picturesque  chalets  scattered  over  them  far  and  near ;  in  front,  still 
the  forest-clad  mountains  of  Veyge,  making  way  at  their  base  for  a 
peep  at  the  green  valley  with  the  white  Rhone  rushing  through ;  to 
the  left,  the  mountains  of  OUon ;  smd,  towering  high  above  them,  the 
Dent  du  Midi,  the  Glacier  du  Trient,  and  the  Dent  de  Morcles* 
Then  we  started  again ;  this  time  over  grass  thickly  sprinkled  with  the 
showy  blossoms  of  the  colchicum.  New  mountains  now  arose  in  front 
and  on  each  side  of  us.     The  Signal  de  Leysin  subsided  and  the 
Tour  d'Ay  rose  on  our  left;   the  Mont  d'Or    (so  called  from  its 
sunset  aspect)  and  Mont  Chaussy  in  front ;  while  on  our  right  we 
were  obliged  to  notice  an  impertinent,  dazzlingly  white  peak  called 
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the  Oldenhom.  This  thing  runs  along  quietly  enough  in  a  horizontal 
position,  till  it  seems  suddenly  to  have  become  aware  that  it  enjoys 
tiie  proud  distinction  of  marking  the  boundary  of  the  three  cantons 
of  Vaud,  Berne,  and  Valais,  and  precipitately  and  precipitously 
raises  itself  aloft  in  the  shape  of  a  statue  of  liberty,  with  one  aim 
resting  on  a  shield,  the  other  on  a  lion ;  then,  having  done  this  and 
made  for  itself  a  name  as  a  lofty  Alpine  peak,  it  drops  as  hastily  as 
it  rose.  It  is  really  a  very  beautiful  object,  on  account  of  its  dazzling 
whiteness  and  extraordinary  shape. 

About  noon  we  reached  Leysin,  a  village  of  Swiss  chalets.  These 
chalets  looked  very  curious,  but  are  precisely  like  the  miniature 
representations  of  them  that  we  have  in  England.  Some  are  large, 
four  storeys  high,  with  the  pretty  open  galleries  round  them,  variously 
decorated;  some  with  herbs  drying  for  winter;  some  with  linen 
drying  for  Sunday ;  some  with  flowers  blossoming  for  all  times  and 
seasons.  The  wood  of  whicb  they  are  built  is  unpainted  pine,  dyed 
by  age  and  tempest  a  rich  Sienna  brown.  Each  chalet  has,  packed 
all  round  it,  as  high  as  the  first  gaJleiy,  the  winter's  supply  of  wood, 
which  gives  an  air  of  plenty  and  comfort.  Over  most  of  the  attic 
windows,  under  the  overhanging  eaves,  is  inscribed  the  date  of 
building,  some  as  old  as  1695,  and  under  the  date  a  pious  legend, 
such  as — '*  By  the  help  of  God,  this  house  was  built  for  the  habitation 
of  Louis  Batiste  and  his  family.  May  the  peace  of  God  ever  abide 
within  it!''  And  what  struck  me  as  particularly  droll  was  the 
perpetually  recurring  notice — "  Defense  de  fumer.  Amende  5  fr." 
(Smoking  forbidden.  Fine  5  francs).  It  seems  the  village  has  been 
twice  burnt  down,  and  a  third  catastrophe  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
prophesied  by  some  Continental  Mother  Shipton ;  so  they  take  this 
precaution,  and  at  nine  o'clock  every  evening  three, men  march 
through  the  streets  to  see  that  all  fires  and  candles  are  put  out.  The 
church  was  a  curious  little  edifice,  apparently  far  too  small  for  the 
place,  and  certainly  not  capable  of  containing  half  its  population 
but  we  were  told  it  was  more  than  large  enough  for  the  congr^tion 
assembling  there.  The  toy-spire  was  covered  with  what  appeared  to 
be  thin  layers  of  talc,  and  the  effect  in  the  bright  sunshine  was  most 
brilliant. 

Behind  a  large  and  highly  respectable  chalet,  we  took  our  seats  on 
the  edge  of  a  water-trough  and  ate  our  noonday  sandwiches,  and 
drank  the  light  wine  of  the  country  from  a  bottle  which  Blackbird 
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held  suspended  in  the  water  by  a  string  attached  to  its  neck  and 
slung  round  her  waist.  All  this  was  truly  rural,  but,  as  we  wished 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  diliffeTice  from  Le  Sepey,  we  could  not 
linger.  The  road  to  Le  Sepey  was  a  slight  descent,  and  very  easy  to 
walk ;  and,  in  that  clear,  pure,  strong  air,  fatigue  did  not  even  occur 
to  the  mind.  The  sweet  little  heartseases,  or  "pensdes"  as  my 
companion  called  them,  bloomed  in  profusion  by  the  wayside,  and 
every  moment  made  us  feel  more  familiar  with  the  glorious  old 
mountains.  D'Or  and  Chaussy  seemed  to  become  quite  dear  and 
intimate  friends,  the  Chamoissaire  became  less  and  less  rigid,  and 
the  Oldenhom,  in  its  lovely  whiteness,  seemed  to  show  good  reason 
for  so  continually  thrusting  itself  on  our  notice,  and  calling  itself  a 
"pic." 

By  degrees  the  valley  of  the  Ormonts  Dessous  opened  up  to  us,  and 
showed  us,  sloping  away  from  its  depths,  infinitely  lovely  green 
declivities  stretching  up  to  the  mountains'  base,  with  the  rustic  brown 
chalets  and  picturesque  water-mills  scattered  about  at  wide  intervals, 
each  surrounded  by  its  own  tiny  pasture  and  little  bit  of  corn-field- 
It  aU  looked  so  peaceful,  as  though  no  sin  nor  sorrow  could  prevail 
there  to  disturb  a  single  Ufe ;  and  yet,  as  we  descended  into  the  valley, 
the  Professor  was  telling  me,  in  pathetic  words,  of  the  still  misery  that 
settles  down  on  these  little  homesteads  in  bad  years,  when  continued 
rain  or  cold  weather  prevents  the  vine  and  com  from  ripening;  when 
food  for  the  cattle  fails,  so  that  they  must  be  killed  and  eaten  without 
hread ;  when  there  is  no  wine  to  sell,  bringing  money  to  buy  what  is 
wanted ;  when  everybody  has  to  go  wUhout.  And  a  large  white  house 
standing  all  by  itself  was,  a  few  years  since,  the  scene  of  a  horrible 
tragedy — a  double  murder — committed  for  the  sake  of  a  very  little 
hoard  of  money.  So  Paradise  does  not  lie  on  this  side  of  eternity, 
and  never  will. 

The  diligence  had  not  started  when  we  arrived  at  Le  Sepey,  but  it 
had  only  one  vacant  place  ;  so  here  our  party  divided.  Our  Swiss 
friends  bravely  completed  their  "  course "  on  foot.  Paul  obtained  a 
front  place  in  an  open  car,  and  was  packed  in  between  two  gentlemen 
who  neither  of  them  understood  a  word  of  English.  To  me  was  given  the 
spare  seat  in  the  diligence ;  and,  without  any  pangs  of  fear,  I  took 
my  place  behind  the  four  white  horses,  who,  in  their  exasperation  at 
the  flies,  were  making  the  air  musical  with  their  pretty  bells  as  they 
tossed  their  heads  and  stamped  first  one  foot  and  then  another  to 
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shake  off  their  tormentors.  Happily  foi  them,  we  Boon  started,  and 
in  their  delight  they  broke  at  once  into  a  run  which  lasted  for  the 
five  miles  of  down-hilL  It  was  a  splendid  road,  a  perfect  triumph  oC 
engineering  skill,  but  to  me  it  appeared  a  mere  shelf,  overhanging 
abysmal  depths.  I  was  absolutely  compelled  to  turn  auay  my  eyes 
from  the  window  commanding  the  precipice,  and  looked  out  of  the 
other.  Tliat  showed  me,  rising  above  us,  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall 
of  limestone,  so  lofty  I  could  not  even  guess  where  the  top  might  be ; 
and  BO  close  I  could  have  touched  it  as  we  passed.  This,  in  its 
snggestiveness,  was  almost  as  bad,  so  I  withdrew  my  gaze  and  looked 
steadfastly  in  the  faces  of  my  companions.  In  the  unmoved  placidity 
of  theit  countenances  and  demeanour  I  saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  safely 
of  our  position,  and  my  ridiculous  English  nerves  were  tranquillisedi 
only  quivering  now  and  then  irrepreasibly  at  some  especially  sharp 
turn  of  the  zig-zag. 

When  we  reached  our  pretty  'pensvm,  Paul  was  looking  out  for 
me,  and  we  mentally  shook  hands.  Blackbird  and  the  FrofeBsor 
arrived  in  due  course ;  and  over  our  cheery  evening  meal  the  delighu 
of  the  day  were  renewed,  while  a  sense  of  its  perils  was  borne  away  in 
the  steam  &om  our  tea-cups.  L.  M.  D. 

{To  be  amiinued.) 


THE  WIFE  OE  MARTIN  LUTHEE. 
Paet  I. 


KE  story  of  tlie  life  of  the  Great  Reformer  has  been  told 
many  times,  but  too  little  has  been  said  about  liis  wife. 
Eegarding  bim  as  an  ecclesiastic,  a  reformer,  and  a  great 
doctor  of  theology,  people  have  hardly  thought  of  him  as 
a  husband  and  a  father.  Yet  such  he  was,  and  in  the 
family  group  his  beloved  Katharine  was  only  less  conspicuous  tlian 
himself.    A  woman  of  strong  mind,  of  great  force  of  character,  of 
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pure  domestic  virtues,  of  untiring  industry,  of  unflagging  devotion  to 
her  husband,  and  of  a  simple  and  earnest  faith  in  Christ,  she  was 
every  way  suited  for  her  high  position,  and  she  fulfilled  her  duties 
with  admirable  tact  and  fidelity. 

little  is  kno^vn  of  her  early  life,  but  her  name  and  family  have 
been  clearly  ascertained.  Her  nuptial  ring,  given  by  her  husband,  is 
still  in  existence,  and  gives  the  name  of  "  Katharine  von  Bora,  bom 
29th  January,  1499."  On  both  sides  she  was  descended  from  noble 
families,  her  father's  ancestors  having  been  Margraves  of  Misnia, 
having  their  seat  somewhere  between  the  towns  of  Wittenberg  and 
HaUe.  Her  brother,  John  von  Bora,  was  in  the  service  of  Albert  of 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony.  He  is  often 
mentioned  by  Luther. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Katharine  entered  the  Convent  of 
Nimptsch,  in  Saxony,  two  days*  journey  from  Wittenberg.  Whether 
this  step  was  the  result  of  her  own  choice,  or  of  the  decision  of  her 
parents,  is  not  known.  A  conventual  life  was  not  only  deemed 
sacred,  but  it  was  a  convenient  way  for  parents  of  good  families,  but 
small  means,  to  dispose  of  their  portionless  daughters.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Katharine  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  conventual  life.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  her  discontent  arose  from  the  light  of 
the  Beformation,  which  the  walls  of  the  convent  could  not  exclude. 
Luther  had  twice  visited  the  neighbourhood  previous  to  her  entrance, 
and  some  of  the  sisters  had  cordially  embraced  his  teaching.  With 
the  light  of  Gospel  liberty  they  saw  through  the  pretentious  sanctity 
of  conventual  vows,  and  very  properly  desired  their  personal  freedom. 
Katharine  imbibed  their  sentiments,  and  shared  their  longing,  which 
becoming  every  day  more  intense,  they  resolved  if  possible  to  obtain 
release.  There  were  nine  who  thus  groaned  under  the  yoke.  Very 
properly,  they  first  applied  to  their  parents,  but  their  appeals  met 
with  neither  interposition  nor  response.  They  then  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  Luther,  who  at  once,  with  chivalrous  zeal, 
projected  a  plan  for  their  rescue. 

This  somewhat  romantic  enterprise  was  actually  accomplished  by  a 
staid  and  elderly  citizen  and  councillor  of  Torgau,  Leonard  Koppe, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  nephew.  On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday, 
4th  AprU,  1523,  they  all  descended  from  Katharine's  window — ^so,  at 
least,  says  tradition — and  were  helped  over  the  wall  by  Koppe,  who 
had  a  wagon  ready,  stored  with  large  barrels,  in  which  they  were 
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securely  packed,  and  were  out  of  danger  before  their  escape  became 
known.  They  were  taken,  first  to  Torgau,  and  thence  to  Wittenberg, 
where  Luther  received  them  at  the  Augustine  Monastery,  until  he 
could  otherwise  provide  for  them,  either  by  restoring  them  to  their 
parents  or  in  some  other  way.  Katharine  was  received  into  the  house 
of  Philip  Eeichenbach,  the  town  clerk  of  Wittenberg. 

Neither  at  this  time,  nor  for  a  long  period  afterwards,  did  Luther 
thiTiV  of  marrying  Katharine,  nor  of  marrying  at  all,  though,  be- 
lieving that  marriage  is  one  of  God's  ordinances,  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  had  recommended  his  fiiends 
to  marry.  Most  of  the  escaped  nuns  soon  found  husbands,  and  some 
were  matched  to  men  in  high  station.  Katharine's  hand  was  sought 
by  Jeremy  Baumgartner,  a  young  man  of  good  family  then  staying  at 
Wittenberg.  When  he  left  the  town,  however,  his  aflFections  cooled 
towards  her.  Dr.  Caspar  Glatz,  pastor  in  Orlamiinde,  next  made  suit. 
Luther  used  his  influence  to  bring  about  their  imion ;  but  one  of  the 
parties  was  not  agreed.  Katharine  had  a  mind  of  her  own.  She 
understood  their  intention,  and  complained  of  their  efforts  to  Nicholas 
Armsdorf,  preacher  at  Wittenberg,  frankly  declaring  that  she  could 
not  give  her  affections  to  Glatz,  and,  at  the  same  time,  avowing,  with 
charming  simplicity,  like  Priscilla,  the  Puritan  maiden,  that  other 
proposals  might  be  taken  into  more  favourable  consideration. 

Katharine,  in  her  personal  appearance,  was  interesting  rather  than 
beautiful,  and  her  air  and  manners  commanded  respect.  Luther  treated 
her  with  great  deference,  but  he  mistook  her  dignified  manner  for 
pride.  Six  months  before  his  marriage  he  wrote  to  Baumgartner, 
Katharine's  old  lover,  saying,  "  If  you  are  anxious  to  have  your  Katr, 
come  here  at  once,  or  she  will  be  the  property  of  another."  Not 
long  before  this  he  had  declared  his  unwillingness  to  take  a  wife, 
not  from  any  aversion  to  matrimony,  but  because  he  was,  every  day, 
expecting  to  have  death  inflicted  on  him  for  his  doctrines  and 
teaching. 

But  Luther  could  not  forecast  the  future.  He  was  a  man — a  man 
with  a  big  loving  heart,  and  God  had  intended  him  for  Katharine, 
even  as  He  had  fitted  Katharine  for  him.  Closer  acquaintance  showed 
him  that,  beneath  her  reserve,  there  were  a  kind  heart,  strong  good 
sense,  and  warm  affection,  and  his  esteem  ripened  into  love. 

The  probability  of  his  marrying  had  been  much  talked  about,  and 
both  friends  and  enemies  were  busy  in  discussing  the  question,  the 
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latter  with  manifest  ill-will  and  scorn.  "  Should  this  monk  marry/' 
said  one  of  them,  "  the  whole  world,  and  even  the  devil,  will  burst  into 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  he  himself  will  destroy  what  he  has  been 
building  up." 

Luther,  however,  was  proof  against  such  sneers,  and  only  required 
to  believe  that  any  course  was  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  Ood  to 
determine  him  to  pursue  it.  So  in  this  case.  It  was  a  bold  step, 
but,  believing  it  to  be  a  right  one^  he  advanced  without  fear  of  results. 
Everybody  was  taken  by  surprise,  not  excepting  Katharine  herself. 
All  was  done  so  suddenly,  though,  on  his  part,  not  hastily.  The 
courtship  was  as  short  as  it  could  be. 

One  beautiful  morning  in  June  (Tuesday,  13th,  1525),  Luther  took 
with  him  three  friends,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Beichenbach,  the 
town  clerk,  where  Katharine  had  been  staying  from  the  first.  These 
friends  were  Bugenhagen  (otherwise  known  as  Pomeranius),  the  town 
preacher ;  Apell,  a  lawyer ;  and  the  celebrated  painter,  Lucas  Cranach. 
In  their  presence  Luther  put  the  important  question.  The  maiden 
blushed,  and  thought  he  was  jesting.  Assuring  her  that  he  was  in 
sober  earnest,  she  at  once,  and  with  true  maidenly  modesty,  gave  her 
consent  A  formal  betrothment  followed,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
nuptial  knot  was  tied,  and  the  nuptial  benediction  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Bugenhagen.  The  three  friends  and  Justice  Jonas  formed  the  wed- 
ding party  at  the  frugal  feast.  To  none  other  of  his  friends  had  he 
divulged  his  purpose — not  even  to  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
nor  to  his  beloved  Melancthon.  Nevertheless,  he  did  a  wise  thing,  and 
he  made  a  happy  choice.  The  enemies  of  the  Beformation  were 
furious,  putting  into  circulation  the  basest  falsehoods,  and  ventiag  the 
most  absurd  predictions ;  and,  worse  than  all,  denouncing  Katharine 
as  one  of  the  vilest  of  the  vile,  though  there  was  not  a  blemish  on  her 
character. 

The  marric^e  proved  a  great  blessing  to  Luther,  and,  through  him, 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  It  gave  the  last  blow,  for  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  for  generations,  to  the  absurd  dogma,  as  unscriptural 
as  it  is  unnatural,  of  the  sanctity  of  ceUbacy  and  celibate  orders. 
*'  Marriage  is  honourable  in  all " — 

"  Whatever  hypocriCes  austerely  talk 
Of  piirityi  and  place,  and  innocence, 
Defaming  as  impure  what  Qod  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  &ee  to  all.'' 

20 
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Katharine  was  a  true  helpmeet,  and  their  mutvial  affection  became 
deeper  and  stronger  as  time  rolled  on, — ^as  Katharine's  exceUeooes 
shone  out,  and  her  sympathy  was  drawn  forth  in  connection  with  all 
Luther's  trials  and  labours.  She  loved  her  husband  tenderly ;  she 
admired  his  talents  as  a  theologian,  and  she  honoured  his  zeal  and 
courage  as  a  reformer.  There  was  some  disparity  of  age,  Kathaiine 
being  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  and  Luther  forty-two ;  but  while  ahe 
had  the  sedateness  and  thoughtfulness  of  an  old^  woman,  he  had  the 
sprightliness  of  a  younger  man. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  feast  was  made  upon  the 
bride  being  conducted  to  her  new  home  a  fortnight  after  the  nuptiak 
Luther's  parents  were  present,  and  many  of  his  friends.  Seven  of  the 
letters  of  invitation  have  been  preserved.  The  one  to  Dobsig,  the 
Elector's  Marshal,  was  in  Luther's  frequent  style  of  humour : 

''No  doubt  the  strange  rumour  has  reached  you  that  I  have  become  a  husband. 
Though  thlB  is  a  rery  singular  affair,  which  I  myself  can  scarcely  believe,  never 
theless  the  witnesses  are  so  numerous  that  I  am  bound  to  believe  it ;  and  I  hive 
concluded  to  have  a  collation  next  Tuesday  for  my  father  and  mother  and  other 
good  Mends  to  seal  the  same  and  make  it  sure.  I  therefore  b^  you,  if  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble^  to  provide  vension  for  me,  and  be  present  yourself  to  help  to 
affix  the  seal  with  becoming  joy.'' 

This  interesting  gathering,  for  which  the  city  sent  several  casks  of 
beer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  the  apartment  in  the  mcmastery 
which  Luther  had  occupied  as  a  monk. 

Many  presents  marked  the  event,  and,  among  others,  a  magnificent 
silver  cup  overlaid  with  gold,  weighing  nearly  four  pounds  troy,  licfaly 
ornamented  and  suitably  inscribed.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  Univeisity 
whose  fame  and  prosperity  were  due  so  largely  to  Luther.  This  cap 
was  purchased  from  Luther's  heirs  in  1800,  for  one  hundred  rix-dollais, 
by  the  University  of  Grufswalde.  The  year  following  their  marriage, 
John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  made  a  present  to  Luther  of  the  whole  of  the 
cloister  buildings  and  the  garden  adjoining.  Here  he  resided,  and  his 
fiEunily  after  him,  until  it  was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  acadenucal 
uses. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  at  them,  as  they  might  often  have  been  seen 
during  his  leisure  hours,  seated  in  the  study,  or,  in  summer  time,  in  the 
garden.  Katharine  is  busy  with  her  embroidery  or  other  needlewoit, 
or,  perhaps,  skilfully  working  in  her  own  exquisite  style,  a  portrait  of 
her  husband,  or  some  pretty  device.    She  reminds  him  of  letteis  to 
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be  written  to  his  friends  and  other  correspondents ;  and  when  he  is 
dejected  through  heavy  trials,  as  great  minds  often  are,  she  repeats 
passages  of  Scripture  and  favourite  hymns. 

Katherine  released  her  husband  from  all  care  about  domestic 
matters.  She  was  a  good  manager;  and  she  needed  to  practise 
economy,  for  Luther  had  a  large  heart  and  an  open  hand,  and  their 
house  was  visited  by  guests  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  his  entire  regular 
annual  income  was  not  much  more  than  equal  to  £150  of  money  at 
the  present  time.  Indeed,  with  all  her  economy,  for  some  years  the 
expenses  exceeded  the  income,  and  they  had  to  borrow,  or  pawn  some 
of  their  valuable  cups. 

Luther  knew  her  worth,  and  did  not  fail  on  fitting  occasions  to 
declare  her  excellences.  Writing  to  a  firiend,  he  says : — "  Katy,  my 
dear  rib,  salutes  you,  and  gives  you  thanks  that  you  have  thought  her 
worthy  of  your  very  courteous  letter.  She  is,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
quite  well ;  gentle,  kind,  and  obedient  in  all  things,  far  beyond  my 
hopes.  Thanks  be  to  GkxL  I  would  not  exchange  my  poverty  with 
her  for  all  the  riches  of  Croesus." 

"Sir,"  said  Elatharine  one  day  to  her  husband,  "I  heard  your 
cousin,  John  Palmer,  preach  this  afternoon  in  the  parish  church, 
whom  I  understood  better  than  I  can  Dr.  Pomar  (Bugenhagen), 
though  the  Doctor  is  held  to  be  a  very  excellent  preacher." 

"  John  Palmer  preaches,"  said  Luther,  "  as  you  women  use  to  talk, 
for  what  comes  into  your  mind  you  speak.  A  preacher  ought  to 
^tick  by  the  text,  and  deliver  what  he  has  before  him,  to  the  end 
people  may  well  understand  it  But  a  preacher  that  will  speak  every 
thing  that  comes  into  his  mind,  is  like  a  maid  that  goes  to  market, 
and,  meeting  another  maid,  makes  a  stand,  and  they  hold  together  a 
goose-market." 

Talking  one  day  about  Abraham  being  called  to  offer  up  Isaac 
Katharine  said :  ''  I  cannot  believe  that  Grod  would  require  any  one 
to  kill  his  child." 

"  Dear  Katharine,"  replied  Luther,  "  canst  thou,  then,  believe  this, 
that  God  hath  been  pleased  to  deliver  up  to  the  death  for  us  His  only 
1:]{i^otten  Son,  eur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom  He  had 
nothing  more  dear  to  Him  in  heaven  nor  upon  earth  ?  " 

R  Shindler. 
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^t  s:asi. 


|H£N  on  my  day  of  life  the  niglit  is  Dalliiig, 
And,  in  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown^ 
I  hear  far  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown, 

Thou,  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant, 
Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay  ; 

0  Love  divine,  0  Helper,  ever  present, 
Be  Thou  my  strength  and  stay  ! 

Be  near  me  when  all  else  is  &om  me  drifting, 
Earth,  sky,  home's  pictures,  days  of  shade  and  shine. 

And  kindly  faces  to  my  own  uplifdng, 
The  love  which  answers  mine. 

1  have  but  Thee,  0  Father  !    Let  Thy  Spirit 
Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold  ; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm,  I  merit. 
Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 

Suffice  it  if-— my  good  and  ill  unreckoned, 
And  both  forgiven  through  Thy  abounding  grace — 

I  find  myself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
Unto  my  fitting  place  : 

Some  humble  door  among  Thy  many  mansions, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striving  cease, 

And  flows  for  ever  through  heaven's  green  expansions. 
The  river  of  Thy  peace. 

• 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing, 

I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 
And  find,  at  last,  beneath  Thy  tiees  of  healixigy 

The  life  for  which  I  long. 

John  OBxanxAr  WvanoM, 
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By  the  Eev.  F.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  F.RG.S. 


No.  VII. 


VERYONE  who  visits  Scotland  will  be  sure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  steamboats 
thoroughly  to  see  the  far-famed  Clyde.  But  every  visitor 
does  not  take  a  look  at  its  celebrated  Falls.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  They  are  easily  reached  by  breaking  off  from 
the  main  line  at  Carstairs,  and  taking  the  train  to  Lanark — ^a  place 
rendered  famous  by  the  establishment  of  large  works  by  Mr.  Dale, 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Mr.  Owen,  a  sincere  patriot  and  philan- 
thropisty  his  peculiar  notions  and  eccentricities  notwithstanding.  The 
Clyde  meanders  through  a  plain,  pastoral,  level  country  from  its 
source,  having  no  striking  features  whatever  until  it  reaches  the 
ridge  of  the  hollow  down  which  its  waters  tumble,  forming  a  double 
cascade  of  striking  beauty  and  impressiveness.  It  does'  not,  like  the 
Thames,  flow  through  an  exquisitely  beautiful  country  as  from  Oxford 
to  London  Bridge ;  nor  does  it,  like  the  Severn,  from  its  source  to 
Gloucester,  pass  banks  adorned  with  towns  and  cities  and  hill  and 
dale ;  nor  like  the  Shannon,  now  washing  the  feet  of  rugged  mountains, 
and  then  expanding  into  picturesque  lakes,  and,  ere  reaching  Limerick, 
rushing  over  the  rapids  of  Castle  Council,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to 
its  own  Falls.  In  common  with  these  rivers,  it  expands,  ere 
its  waters  reach  the  sea,  into  a  broad  and  splendid  estuary. 

In  summer  time,  and  at  low  water,  the  visitor  had  better  go 
down  by  train  to  Greenock,  and  embark  in  some  steamboat  there. 
For  the  Clyde  is  yet  the  great  sewer  of  Glasgow ;  and  the  eflBuvia 
from  it  is  sometimes  fearful.  At  high-water  it  is  not  so  offensive. 
But  how  its  wealthy  and  enterprising  citizens,  who  have  brought  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  all  the  way  from  Loch  Katrine,  and,  at 
enormous  expense,  deepened  the  river  so  that  the  largest  8hi])s  can 
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come  up  to  its  quays^  have  not  remedied  this  great  sanitary  defect,  i» 
indeed  marvellous. 

The  scenery  of  the  Clyde  really  begins  at  Dumbarton,  a  precipitous 
rocky  bluff,  which  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  the  times  of  the  heroic 
Wallace.  On  the  left  bank  are  Greenock,  Gourock,  WemyssBay, 
Largs,  Millport,  where  an  old  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  in  former 
times  to  have  prayed,  every  Lord's-day,  for  the  Divine  blesaiiig 
on  "  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Cumbrae,  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ! "  On  the  right  bank,  after  passing  Dumbarton) 
are  Soseneath,  with  the  Holy  Loch,  Helensburgh,  the  beautifal 
villages  which  cluster  round  the  entrance  to  Loch  Long,  and  Gare- 
loch,  Kim,  Dunoon,  Innellan,  Eothesay,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute; 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  are  the  Isles  of  Arran  and  the  sohtarj 
rocky  steep,  Ailsea  Craig,  1,100  feet  high,  the  home  of  vast  flocks  of 
various  kinds  of  sea-fowL 

Arran  is  an  object  of  attraction  to  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the 
geologist.  It  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  about  ten  broad,  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  within  its  limits  almost  every 
variety  of  scenery.  Goatfell,  the  highest  of  its  mountain  peaks— all 
of  which  are  volcanic  in  appearance,  and  have  sharp  jagged  outlines— 
as  seen  from  Broadick,  has  a  grand  appearance.  But  mountains, 
lochs,  streams,  and  glens,  especially  Sannoch  and  Bosa,  of  surpassing 
beauty,  entitle  the  island  to  be  called  "  picturesque  Arran."  From 
the  top  of  Goatfell — an  elevation  of  a  little  more  than  3,000  feet— 
the  view  is  most  extensive,  embracing  the  Ayrshire  Coast,  Entyre, 
Jura,  with  its  paps,  on  the  north-west,  Ailsea  Craig  to  the  south,  and 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  almost  entire  range  of  the  Aigyle- 
shire  mountains,  to  the  north.  No  marvel  that,  in  fine  weather,  the 
numerous  and  well  appointed  steamboats  are  crowded,  when  a  trip 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  on  this  splendid  river  does  not  cost  more 
than  eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings !  Though  not  so  picturesque  as 
the  Bhine,  with  its  ruined  castles  and  quaint  villages — ^which,  however, 
owe  much  of  their  attractiveness  to  being  foreign — ^the  Clyde  is  the 
finer  river ;  for  it  has,  what  the  Bhine  has  not,  lofty  mountains  and 
beautiful  isles. 

A  stranger,  on  first  going  down  the  Clyde,  will  be  forcibly  struck 
with  the  number  and  size  of  the  ship-building  yards.  The  vessels 
now  constructed  are  mostly  of  iron,  and  the  din  of  hammers  is 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  extent  and  activity  of  this  business  are  simply 
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vondeifiiL  Some  years  ago  I  saw  the  Blazk  Frince,  one  of  our 
iinest  frigates,  laonchecL  Every  steamboat  was  crowded  with  specta* 
tors.  The  shore  was  lined  with  an  eager  multitude^  who  had  not> 
however,  calculated  on  the  wave  which  so  large  a  ship  would  raise, 
in  a  narrow  river,  when  she  slipped  off  the  ways.  In  an  instant 
hundreds  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  the  spectacle  was  most 
singular  and  exciting.  Happily,  plenty  of  boats  were  at  hand,  and  a 
crowd  of  helpers  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  no  lives  were  lost,  though 
many  were,  for  a  time,  in  great  danger. 

My  first  visit  to  Paisley  was  not  a  little  remarkable.  I  had  been 
spending  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  with  my  honoured  friend.  Dr. 
PateiBon,  who  gave  me  some  account  of  the  place,  its  people,  and 
the  friends  whom  I  should  probably  meet  there.  Having  arrived  at 
the  railway  station,  I  was  surprised  to  find  all  the  shops  shut,  the 
streets  deserted,  and  neither  cab  nor  omnibus  to  be  seen.  Paisley 
looked  like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Never  having  been  there  before,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  locality  of  the  Baptist  ChapeL 

After  waiting  for  some  time,  I  caught  hold  of  a  sharp-looking  lad 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  kindly  take  my  bag,  and  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Baptist  Chapel.  "  Come  awa,  sir,"  and  awa  we  went  After  a 
long  walk  he  pointed  to  a  building,  and  said, "  That's  the  chapel."  It 
had  no  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  certainly.  But  this 
did  not  at  all  surprise  me,  as  I  understood  our  Scotch  Baptist  friends 
were  generally  found  worshipping  in  upper  rooms,  or  in  buildings  of 
primitive  simplicity.  Not  knowing  if  this  were  the  place  I  wanted 
I  fortunately  kept  the  laddie  until  I  had  ascertained.  So  I  knocke  d 
at  the  door.    Presently  a  lassie  answered  my  knock* 

"  Is  the  minister  of  this  chapel  within  ? " 

"  He  is,  sir." 

"  Then  will  you  just  go  and  ask  him  if  he  expects  a  gentleman  from 
London  to  give  a  lecture  on  Ireland  and  Popery  ? " 

She  disappeared  under  a  low  archway,  and,  when  she  returned,  said 
to  me — 

"  His  Siverence  is  confessing  a  woman,  and  when  he's  dune,  he  will 
come  to  ye." 

I  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  my  astonishment ;  and  to 
be  at  the  Papist  Chapel,  when  I  had  come  for  the  purpose  already 
stated,  was  certainly  sufficiently  embarrassing.  So  I  somewhat 
hurriedly  replied : 
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• 

*'  Go  back  and  tell  his  Eiverence  it  is  all  a  mistake.  I  have  been 
brought  to  the  wrong  place  altogether,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sony  he 
has  been  disturbed." 

I  then  turned  to  the  laddie,  and  I  fear  somewhat  angrily  said  to 
him — 

"  Wherever  have  you  brought  me  ?" 

''  Were  ye  no  speering  after  the  Paapist  Chaapel  ?  and  its  just  there 
I  have  brought  ye." 

"  No,  no ;  not  the  Papist  Chapel,  but  the  Baptist  Chapel,  man* 
That's  the  place  I  am  seeking." 

"  Come  awa,  su*."  And  awa  we  went  back  to  the  place  whence 
we  started.  Happily,  a]  policeman  was  standing  there,  and  to  him 
I  told  my  trouble.  He,  turning  to  the  lad,  said  to  him,  "  Tak  the 
gentleman  up  to  the  Baptist  Chapel  in  Storey  Street" 

On  arrival  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure  I  was  right  yet,  as  I  saw  before 
me  a  flight  of  several  steps.  I  bade  the  lad  wait  and  went  up.  I 
heard  some  singing,  and,  from  its  heartiness,  I  was  sure  there  were 
many  voices  joining  in  the  exercise.  So,  pushing  the  door  open  a 
"  wee  bittie,"  I  beckoned  to  a  man  whose  eye  had  caught  mine,  and 
he  came  out  at  once. 

''  Are  you  expecting  a  gentleman  from  London,  who  is  announced 
to  give  a  lecture  on  Ireland  and  Popery  ? " 

*'  Deed  we  are,  sir,  and  we  dinna  ken  what  is  become  of  Imn." 

"  Well,  I  am  that  person,  and,  through  misdirection,  I  have  been 
running  hither  and  thither,  and  am  too  hot  to  come  into  a  crowded 
assembly.  Kindly  tell  your  pastor  I  am  here,  and  when  I  get  a  little 
cool  I  will  come  in." 

I  went  back  to  the  boy,  and  told  him  I  was  right  at  last ;  and 
having  asked  him  what  made  the  town  so  still,  and  why  was  all  business 
suspended,  he  informed  me  it  was  ''  Fast  Day."  Of  Scottish  "  Fast 
Days  "  I  knew  nothing  then,  but  became  tolerably  familiar  with  them 
on  subsequent  visits.  They  are  evidently  not  observed  with  the  same 
strictness  as  formerly,  and  are  rather  regarded  by  many,  perhaps  the 
majority,  as  holidays.  How  far  this  change  is  for  the  better  or  worse, 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  offer  an  opinion. 

When  I  entered  the  kirk  I  was  not  saluted  with  pleasant  looks.  To 
use  a  word  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  then  know,  but  hav 
understood  since,  the  good  folk  glowered  at  me.     Being  seated  on  the 
platform,  and  looking  round  until  called  on  to  speak,  I  determined,  as 
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the  best  mtax)diiction,  and  most  likely  to  win  their  attention,  to  tell 
them  the  story.  They  did  not  seem  to  care  much  until  I  got  to  the 
wee  lassie's  message — "  his  Eiverence  is  confessing  a  woman,  and  when 
he's  dune  he  will  come  to  ye  " — then,  as  if  each  person  was  touched 
by  an  electric  shock,  all  heads  were  up,  and  all  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a 
•carious  expression  of  surprise  and  amusement.  From  that  moment 
I  had  my  audience  in  hand.  They  listened  throughout  the  lecture 
with  a  constantly  increasing  interest,  and  the  brethren  commended 
the  Irish  Mission  to  the  liberality  of  those  present,  and  its  advocate 
to  their  cordial  regard.  We  had  a  capital  collection,  and  liberal 
subscriptions  from  friends  on  whom  I  called  next  day. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  the  guest  of  Bailie  Coats,  when  an 
acquaintance  began  which  ripened  into  a  most  afiectionate  friendship 
that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  Many  times  I  have  been  his 
guest  since  then,  both  at  Paisley  and  at  his  beautiful  cottage  at 
Dunoon.  His  numerous  family  are  all  happily  settled  in  life,  and 
useful  in  the  churches  of  Christ  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Subsequent  visits  gave  me  the  privilege  of  Christian  acquaintance 
with  other  friends,  some  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  rest,  whose 
memory  is  very  fragrant.  Nor  can  I  forbear  to  mention  Mr.  Thomas 
Goats,  who,  with  his  brother,  has  done  so  much  for  Paisley;  not 
•only  by  nobly  sustaining  their  work  people  in  the  awful  time  of  the 
cotton  famine,  as  well  as  in  taking  their  share  in  the  burden  of  re* 
heving  the  poor  generally,  but  more  recently  giving  a  public  park, 
and  a  Free  Library  and  Museimi,  to  the  town.  Their  great  factory, 
the  laigest  and  most  important  of  its  kind,  renowned  all  the 
world  over,  is  equally  distinguished  for  the  order  which  per- 
vades it,  and  for  the  solicitude  of  its  proprietors  to  promote  the 
moral  well-being  of  those  whom  they  employ.  It  is  well  worth  a 
.prolonged  visit,  for  some  of  its  machinery  is  so  exquisite  that  its 
movements  seem  more  like  those  of  an  intelligent  being  than  those 
of  a  machine.  Nor  are  these  gentlemen  less  remarkable  for  their 
munificent  support  of  the  various  organisations  of  the  Christian 
churches  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Paisley  is  certainly  not  a  beautiful  town,  but  its  surroundings  are 
-fine.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  these  surroundings  have 
given  inspiration  to  poets  whose  songs  stir  all  loving  hearts,  and 
imparted  to  her  artizans  the  taste  which  has  given  to  "Paisley  Shawls" 
a  name  throughout  the  world.    The  place  is  full  of  activity  and  life ; 
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but  looking  at  it,  especially  on  a  "  soft  day,"  when  the  atonr  is 
"  drookit,"  who  would  ever  dream  that  shawls  of  such  exquisite  beauty, 
both  in  design  and  colour,  were  manufactured  in  it  ?  It  has,  howevw. 
a  history,  which  goes  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  and  notable 
men  have  been  bom  there.  "The  Pen  Folk,"  even  if  it  had  no  other 
people  to  boast  of,  would  confer  upon  it  a  renown  which  will  not 
aoon  pass  away.  Its  representatives  in  Parliament  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, for  the  most  part,  for  their  consistent  support  of  wise  and 
good  l^iislation.  And  the  Paisley  ministers  have  not  been  behind 
their  fellows  in  ability  and  power. 
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24.  J^  Beautifying  Power  of  Chi-iet. 

T  is  wonderful  how  the  sun  will  make  even  common  things 

look  attractive,  even  unsightly  things  look  beautiful    An 

old  ruin,  consisting  only  of  a  few  ivy-covered  walls  ind 

heaps  of  fallen  stones ;  a  rude-looking  cottage,  with  its 

thatch  torn,  its  windows  broken,  and  its  fences  half  blown 

down — both  these  objects  I  have  seen  transfigured,  made  poaitivdy 

attractive,  as  a  few  gleams  of  the  sun  have  fallen  upon  them,  bathii^ 

them  in  its  soft  and  lovely  orange  light    What  the  orb  of  day  thus 

does  for  natural  objecta  Christ  does  for  them  that  are  willing  to  recore 

His  influence.    Wherever  the  beams  of  His  truth  and  love  are  allowed 

to  shine  unhindered,  there  even  the  most  uncomely  characters  look 

beautiful.    Faces  that  have  appeared  hard  and  soar,  features  that  by 

the  long  boffetings  of  sin  and  care  have  grown  anything  but  awert  toi 

winsome,  have  yet  brightened  up  into  a  tender  radiance  and  rich 

beautifulness  as  they  have  stood  in  the  light  which  the  Son  of 

Righteousnees  has  shed  upon  them. 

25.  Moral  Elevation  essential  to  the  Vision  of  Chrises  Ohry. 
We  can  only  discern  the  gloiy  of  Christ,  ao  as  to  be  kindled  by  it 
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into  admiration  and  worship,  as  we  ourselves  rise  above  the  ordinary 
levels  of  our  life.  A  mountain  may  be  very  magnificent,  towering  to 
a  sublime  height,  its  sides  covered  with  ragged  grandeur,  and  its 
summit  crested  with  shining  buow  ;  but  much  of  its  magnificence  will 
be  lost  to  the  beholder  who  simply  looks  at  it  from  the  depth  of  the 
valley  or  the  level  of  the  plain  below.  Mountain  heights  reveal  their 
massiveness  and  their  splendour  only  in  the  d^^ree  in  which  they  are 
viewed  &om  some  proportionate  elevation.  We  may  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  the  wondrous  majesty  that  belongs 
to  His  person,  of  the  numerous  and  incomparable  excellences  that 
adorn  His  character,  but  our  hearts  wiQ  never  be  stirred  to  rapture  or 
moved  to  adoration  until  we  gaze  upon  ''  the  King  in  His  beauty '' 
from  the  lofty  altitudes  of  our  own  spiritual  experience.  It  is  one  of 
the  grand  characteristics  of  the  Christian  life  that  the  more  we  rise 
up  towards  Christ  the  more  we  discern  of  Him,  and  the  more  we 
discern  of  Him  the  more  do  we  rise  up,  by  the  law  of  attraction, 
towards  Him. 

26.  Christian  Oladnesa  imperfect  utUU  shared  by  others. 

11  we  give  oiu^elves  to  the  service  of  Christ  6uid  become  outwardly 
and  earnestly  obedient  to  His  will,  we  shall  find  a  gladness  deeper 
and  richer  than  any  we  have  ever  felt  before.  But  that  gladness  will 
not  be  perfect  so  long  as  it  is  not  shared  in  by  all  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  us.  You  have  stood,  perhaps,  on  some  hill  when  the 
sun  has  gone  down  with  more  than  usual  splendour;  you  have 
watched  the  wonderful  colouring  of  the  sky;  you  have  gazed  upon  it 
as  it  became  flushed  with  gold  and  then  turned  to  intensest  red,  and 
then  softened  into  rose,  and  then  paled  away  into  faintest,  tenderest 
hues,  never  appearing  for  two  consecutive  moments  the  same,  and 
flooding  all  objects,  great  and  small,  with  its  own  ever-changing  glory  ^ 
and  as  you  have  watched  all  this  you  have  become  consdous  of  a 
strange  joy  which  no  words  of  yours  could  express,  but  you  have 
instinctively  wished  and  longed  that  others  were  with  you  to  rejoice 
in  the  superb  spectacle,  and  that  wish,  that  longing,  has  taken  the 
edge  from  off  your  delight.  What  sight  in  the  natural  world  can  for 
a  moment  compare  with  the  views  of  Christ  which  rise  before  the  eyes 
of  Christian  faith  and  hope  ?  The  most  gorgeous  ^ories  that  ever 
crossed  the  sky  at  sunset  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
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splendours  of  tiie  Diyine  majesty,  and  love,  and  mercy,  and  grace  as 
these  are  revealed  to  the  cleansed  vision  of  the  pure  and  loving  heart 
But  sweet  and  bright  and  vivid  as  is  your  gladness  when  God  shows 
to  you  His  glory,  it  is  nevertheless  imperfect  till  it  is  shared  in  by  all 
aroxmd  you,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  the  closest  to  you  in 
friendship  and  affection.  Christian  joy  has  in  it  a  wondrous  power  of 
expansion;  the  more  there  are  to  participate  in  it,  the  more  does  it 
swell  out  and  sweeten.  This  fact  affords  one  of  the  strongest  aigu- 
ments  that  can  be  urged  against  the  spirit  of  religious  selfishness. 
We  not  only  wrong  others,  but  we  rob  ourselves,  when  we  are  con- 
cerned simply  for  our  own  enjoyment  The  way  to  the  highest  and 
largest  blessedness  is  that  which  our  Saviour  Himself  pointed  oat 
when  He  said  to  the  man  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  a  legion  of 
demons : ''  Gro  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee." 

27.  Ch/nstian  Effort  not  always  lost  when  it  seems  so. 

A  handful  of  seeds  may  be  dropped  on  some  pebbly  beach,  but  tiie 
dry  sand  and  coarse  shingle  will  not  give  them  even  the  faintest 
chance  of  growing.  The  next  tide,  however,  may  wash  them  out  to 
sea,  and,  after  drifting  on  week  after  week,  and  league  after  leagae, 
they  may  be  cast  upon  the  soft  and  loamy  shore  of  some  remote  and 
desolate  island,  and,  finding  there  congenial  lodgment,  may  strike  out 
their  rootlets,  and  ere  long,  by  their  luxuriant  growth,  the  wilderness 
may  become  a  garden.  You  think  that  the  good  seed  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  you  have  sown  has  fallen  on  very  unpropitious  soil,  and 
will  never  take  root  and  bring  forth  its  appropriate  fruit  But  wait 
a  while,  judge  not  too  rashly,  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work. 
Some  tide  of  the  Divine  Spirit  may  come  and  convey  the  seed  you 
have  scattered  where,  contrary  to  all  your  expectation,  it  will  germi- 
nate and  yield  a  rich  crop  of  blessing. 

28.  Our  own  Views  of  OoSs  Bedernptive  Pwrpost  not  to  he  taken  as 

exhamtive  and  exclusive. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  interpret  the  great  redemptive 
purpose  of  God,  to  a  very  large  extent,  from  our  own  taste  and 
temperament  and  training.    In  doing  so  we  do  not  err  so  long  as  we 
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allow  that  others  of  different  taste  and  temperament  and  training 
fifom  onr  own  may,  in  the  views  which  they  gain  of  God's  purpose, 
be  equally  right  with  ourselves.    Let  us  take  a  familiar  illustration  : 
here  is  a  rose,  fresh  and  fragrant,  shining  in  all  its  June  glory.    A 
man  who  has  a  passion  for  painting  comes  up  to  it,  and  you  ask  him 
what  is  the  purpose  which  this  queen  of  flowers  is  meant  to  subserve, 
and  he  replies  at  once  that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  minister  to 
the  sense  of  beauty.    You  put  the  same  question  to  another  man,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  he  say& 
that  it  was  imquestionably  designed  to  play  an  important  part  in 
relation  to  the  gaseous  condition  of  the  air  we  breathe.    You  present 
the  same  inquiry  to  a  third  observer,  whose  studies  are  mainly  devoted 
to  the  marvels  of  insect  life,  and  he  assures  you  that  it  was  made 
what  it  is  to  supply  sustenance  to  the  minute  forms  of  life  that  almost 
every  day  you  may  see  burying  themselves  within  its  leafy  folds. 
Now,  who  can  affirm  that  any  one  of  these  replies  is  wrong  ?    Each 
of  them  is  perfectly  clear  and  right  as  far  as  it  goes ;  they  are  only 
wrong  in  so  far  as  they  claim  to  be  in  themselves  complete  and 
exclusive.    The  purposes  of  the  rose  are  manifold,  and  neither  painter, 
nor  chemist,  nor  entomologist  must  say  that  his  view  of  the  matter  ia 
the  only  view,  and  that  all  other  views  are  erroneous.    It  is  just  here 
that  so  many  and  such  grievous  mistakes  are  made  in  the  interpreta^ 
tion  of  the  Divine  intentions  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesua 
CJhrist    Men  look  at  that  great  work  of  God — the  greatest  of  all  His 
works — and  they  see  certain  aspects,  features,  points  of  it;   those 
aspects,  features,  points  of  it  that  are  most  in  harmony  with  their  own 
natural  disposition  and  their  own  accustomed  modes  of  thought,  and 
these  they  set  down  dogmatically,  as  if  they  contained  all  that  could 
possibly  be  discerned  and  discovered.    A  man  of  stem  and  judicial 
cast  of  mind,  for  whom  no  idea  has  so  great  an  attraction  as  that  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  looks  upon  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and 
he  sees  in  it  the  grand  working  out  of  an  immutable  principle  of 
righteousness.    Another  man,  of  loving  and  gentle  disposition,  whose 
sweetest  idea  is  that  of  pure  fatherliness,  looks  upon  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ,  and  he  sees  in  it  the  impartial  and  unfettered  out- 
flowings  of  an  infinite  affection.    Both  these  men  are  right,  but  they 
are  only  right  so  far  as  they  go.    Neither  of  them  sees  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  neither  of  them  has  a  right  to  harden 
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his  interpretation  into  a  dogmatic  theology  and  seek  to  force  it  upon 
the  minds  of  others  as  a  full  and  final  expression  of  the  whole  thing. 

29.  The  Separating  Power  of  Sin. 

You  may  sometimes  see  in  the  ocean  a  pile  of  rock  rising  steeply 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  having  on  it,  here  and  there  wheie  a 
patch  of  soil  covers  it,  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  If  you  examine  it,  and  also  the  mainland  a  few  furlongs 
off,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  at  one  time,  now 
long  gone  by,  united  together.  They  have  become  separated  by  the 
action  of  the  sea.  At  first  there  was  but  a  small  inlet,  scarcely  large 
enough  for  a  single  boat  to  anchor  in ;  this  was  gradually  enlarged  by 
the  incessant  beating  of  the  surf  imtil  it  became  a  broad  bay,  and  at 
last  the  sea,  striking  with  more  and  more  force  upon  the  cliffs  every 
year,  cut  its  way  completely  through,  and  now  what  was  once  a  part 
of  the  mainland  is  but  a  solitary  and  desolate  isle.  Herein  we  have 
a  picture,  and  a  very  vivid  one,  of  the  work  of  sin.  The  prophet, 
when  he  wished  to  bring  home  to  the  consciences  of  the  people  the 
heinousness  of  their  transgressions,  said,  ''  Your  iniquities  have  sepa 
rated  between  you  and  your  God.'*  One  of  the  most  direct  and 
appalling  effects  of  sin  is  the  breach  which  it  makes  between  the 
human  heart  and  Grod.  Man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  Grod ;  he  is 
an  offspring  of  the  Divine  thought  and  love ;  he  is  endowed  with  the 
same  morsd  and  spiritual  capacities  as  those  which  God  Himself 
possesses ;  but  let  sin  be  suffered  to  find  an  entrance  into  his  heart, 
and,  like  the  gnawing,  devouring,  destructive  sea,  it  will  eat  away  all 
the  holy  and  sacred  ties  which  bind  his  heart  to  God,  and  cut  him  off 
from  God,  and  leave  him  inwardly  lonely  and  desolate. 

B.  Wilkinson,  T.GS. 
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From  thb  German  of  Julius  Stubh 


|E  stUl  in  God  !    Who  rests  on  Him, 
Enduring  peace  shall  know, 
And  with  a  spirit  fresh  and  free 
Through  life  shall  cheerily  go. 

Be  still  in  faith  !    Forbear  to  seek 
Where  seeking  nought  avails  ; 
Unfold  thy  soul  to  that  pure  lig^t 
From  Heaven,  which  never  £uls. 

Be  still  in  love  !    Be  like  the  dew 
That,  falling  from  the  skies, 
On  meadows  green,  in  thousand  cups, 
At  morning  twinkling  lies. 

Be  still  in  conduct,  striving  not 
For  honour,  wealth,  or  might ! 
Who  in  contentment  breaks  his  bread 
Finds  favour  in  God's  sight. 

Be  still  in  sorrow  !    <<  As  God  wills  ! '' 
Let  that  thy  motto  be. 
Submissive  'neath  His  strokes  receive 
His  image  stamped  on  thee. 

Be  still  in  God  !    Who  rests  on  Him 
Enduring  peace  shall  know. 
And  with  a  spirit  glad  and  free 
Through  night  and  grief  shall  go. 
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HIS  most  romantic  of  modern  warriors,  and  Prince  of  modem 
patriots,  has  at  length  passed  away,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy-five.  This  is  not  the  place  for  even  a  sketch  of 
his  wonderful  life,  which  is  the  less  needful  inasmuch  as 
biographical  accounts  of  him  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  in  great  profusion.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note 
that  most  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  have  united  in  one  grand  tribute  of  praisa  The  exceptions 
are  few  and,  for  the  most  part,  insignificant,  and  are  found  exclusively 
amongst  the  reactionary  class — ^the  sullen  defenders  of  political  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism,  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  a  life  so 
chivakously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  civil  and  reHgious  liberty  as 
his,  and  who  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  "  give  their  kick  at  the 
dead  lion."  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  died,  he  was  very  generally 
applauded — ^less,  however,  for  his  character,  which,  even  under  the 
softening  influence  which  emanated  from  his  open  grave,  did  not 
escape  adverse  criticism,  but  for  the  remarkable  intellectual  activity 
and  astuteness  which  he  maintained  through  his  long  and  con- 
spicuous career  as  a  statesman.  Garibaldi  never  pretended  to  shine 
as  a  man  of  intellectual  genius  and  culture,  and  his  blindest 
admirers  have  not  thought  of  ascribing  to  him  powers  which  he  did 
not  possess.  But  men  of  aU  political  parties,  at  least  in  England, 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  honour  they  have  paid  to  his  in- 
corruptible moral  virtue  and  nobleness.  Just  before  his  magnificent 
reception  in  England  in  1864,  one  who  had  "  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,"  and  who  was  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  used  the 
following  words  concerning  him :—  . 

"  Virtue  is  yet  a  power  in  the  world.  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  have  the 
fJBiCvlty  of  moral  criticism,  and  who  come  in  contact  with  the  brave  general—* 
Inily,  as  Punch  has  it, '  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ' — will  find  some  defects 
in  his  character.  He  has  his  failings.  He  is  neither  infallible  nor  immaenlate. 
What  those  failings  may  be  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  Nor  does  it  mach 
Blatter  to  me,  to  you,  or  to  anybody.  There  are  very  few  men  in  the  world 
together  at  any  one  time  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  the  small  frailties  which 
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link  them  to  our  humanity  are  fozgotten  in  the  rich  and  grateful  sense  of  those 
sapreme  nobilities  which  distinguish  them  &om  its  average  types.     When  a 
person  great  in  our  estimation,  intimate  to  our  knowledge,  dear  to  our  affections, 
or  useful  to  our  interests  dies,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  wisely  forgetting  the  short- 
conungs  and  imperfections  which  may  have  ruffled  our  intercourse  with  him ; 
but,  during  his  lifetime,  our  custom  is  to   give   to   those   shortcomings   and 
imperfections  not  only  their  full,  but  even  an  exaggerated  importance  ;  and  the 
cases  are  scarce  indeed  in  which  a  man  who  has  still  the  marks  and  oi^ans  of 
mortality  about  him  rises  to  the  height  of  an  ideal  hero.    Garibaldi  is  one  of  the 
few.     His  public  virtues  are  exactly  of  that  order  against  which  the  frailties  of 
human  nature  are  habitually  at  war.    The  qualities  adored  by  mankind  are  ever 
those  which  are  most  scarce  in  its  experience.      Patriotism,   integrity,   con* 
acientioDBness,  disinterestedness — these  are  excellences  to  which  we  are  all  most 
religiously  bound — ^which  many  a   man  cultivates  unseen — which  are  often 
exhibited  on  a  lofty  platform  and  on  a  large  scale  ;  but  which,  in  the  hard  and 
practiQal  detail  of  life,  ore  incessantly  confronted  by  our  smallest  vanities,  our 
spasmodic  malignities,  our  unconfessed  ambitions,  or  our  immediate  personal 
frimily  or  social  interests ;  and,  although  the   compromises   we   make   with 
ourselves  are  almost  unconsciously  effected,  we  yet  know  that  our  fidelity  to 
truth,  honour,  justice,  and  even  love,  often  stands  in  need  of  the  support  either 
of  some  recorded  oath,  or  the  sense  of  shame,  or  the  dread  of  public  suspicion 
and    ignominy.      Gku*ibaldi,  however,  has  achieved  a  complete  and    mature 
reputation  for  a  sublime  superiority  to  these  attributes  of  a  low  and  insidious 
self-hood,  which  cling  so  tenaciously  to  most  of  us.    He  has  proved  his  power  of 
self-abnegation*    His  freedom  from  disreputable  passions  has  been  demonstrated. 
His  achievements  have  been  so  notorious  that  his  not  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  which  they  brought  within  his  reach  constitutes  a  revelation  the  full 
significance  of  which  everybody  comprehends.    The  regard  we  all  feel  for  this 
man  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  affinities  which  spring  from  Eomilarityof 
temperament,  unity  of  opinion,  a  common  object,  or  the  interaction  of  mutual 
interests.    For  my  own  part,  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  if  I  understand  Garibaldi's 
political   creed   at    all,    there   is   hardly  an  article   of    it   which   I  could 
receive   in    the    precise    form    in   which  he    would  be  likely    to   state   it 
to  me  ;  but  this  is  a   fact  which  does  not   cross  one's  mind  in  connection 
with  his  name.    We  most  of  us  have  an  innate  reverence  for  rank ;  and  a 
king,  a  duke,  a  lord,  a  bishop,  or  a  mayor,  receives  from  us,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  some  formal  acknowledgment  of  our  homage  ;  but  Qaribaldi's  glory  is 
of  a  kind  and  degree  in  which  those  minute  distinctions  of  ceremonial  courtesy 
which  regulate,  and  very  properly  regulate,  our   demeanour  in   our   inter- 
coune  with  our  ieUow-creatures  according  to  the  grade  they  occupy  in  the  social 
world  are  swallowed  up.    He  impersonates  the  virtues  which  we  all  most  admire, 
with  a  consistency  which  must  be  pronounced  singular.    Mistakes  of  judgment 
he  may  make,  before  he  dies,  as  he  has  made  them  in  times  that  are  past ;  alliances 
he  may  form  in  which  he  will  be  out  of  place,  and  through  which  his  un- 
paralleled influence  may  be  perverted  to  mischievous  results ;  but  these  things 

will  not  neccB3>p1y  affect  his  chaiacter.   That  ia  unispotted.    It  is  free  from  the 
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shadow  of  a  single  suspicion.  Ihis  man  Garibaldi  is  a  hero,  pore  and  ample. 
His  disinterestedness  ;  the  purity  of  his  spirit ;  his  devout  patriotism  ;  his  hroid 
and  simple  benev(dence  ;  his  invincible  strength ;  and  his  stupendous  valour, 
constitute  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  character  one  of  the  most  entrancing 
and  edifying  furnished  for  the  emulation  of  men  in  modem  times.  His  extrema 
are  all  virtues,  and  they  all  meet,  constituting  a  moral  harmony  which  it  is 
charming  to  witness.  The  extent  and  value  of  his  public  services  may  be 
measured  by  his  personal  incorruptibility  ;  his  modesty,  by  his  prowess ;  his  good 
faith  to  others,  by  his  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions ;  his  courtesy,  by  his  in- 
dependence ;  his  lion-heartedness,  by  the  perfect  serenity  and  gentleness  of  his 
spirit  Many  amongst  us  may  regret  Garibaldi's  tendencies  to  exaggerate  the 
qualification  of  peoples  for  democracy,  and  his  habit  of  forgetting  the  conditions 
of  social  order  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  idea  of  political  liberty ;  but  of 
his  own  sincerity  and  heroism  no  man  entertains  a  doubt" 

The  moral  influence  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Joseph  Graribaldi 
ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the  world.  We  do  not  specially  allude  to 
his  military  adventures,  and  to  the  almost  astounding  heroism  which 
he  displayed  in  them.  He  thus  describes  what  we  may  term  a 
specimen  scene  which  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  1849  :— 

"  It  IB  true  that  this  diversion  was  not  free  from  danger,  for  it  was  known  tbt 
the  SavoreUi  Villa  was  my  head-quarters,  and  balk  and  bullets  and  shells  rattled 
all  day  on  my  windows.  Especially  when,  to  obtain  a  better  view,  I  went  up  to 
the  belvedere  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  matter  became  rather  curious.  It 
was  a  regular  hail  of  bullets,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  more  incessant  hissing  of 
winged  lead.  The  house,  shaken  by  the  cannon  balls,  trembled  as  if  in  an  earth- 
quake. Often,  to  give  the  Frenchmen  artillery  a  more  brisk  employment,  I  hid 
my  break&st  served  up  on  the  belvedere,  which  had  no  other  protection  than  a 
wooden  parapet  Then,  I  can  tell  you,  I  had  such  a  music  as  dispensed  me  firom 
summoning  that  of  the  regimental  bands.  But  matters  became  even  worse  when 
some  practical  joker  of  the  staff  amused  himself  by  houting  to  the  lightniog- 
conductor  above  the  little  terrace  a  banner,  on  which  were  written  in  large  letters 
the  words-*' Bon-jour,  Cardinal  Oudinot.' " 

But  Graribaldi  was  not  a  mere  soldier,  with  the  characteristic  in- 
trepidity  and  hardihood  of  the  profession.  His  fearlessness  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  virtues  of  the  heart.  The  whole  civilised  world 
ought  to  be  lifted  nearer  to  an  ideal  goodness  by  being  made,  under 
the  influence  of  the  event  of  June  2nd,  to  trace  over  again  the 
wonderful  career,  and  to  re-study  tlie  grand  character,  of  the  un- 
sophisticated, brave  patriot  ''  who  conquered  a  kingdom  and  did  not 
Haeize  its  crown — ^who  emancipated  a  race  and  took  no  reward— whose 
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valour  and  chivalry  were  but  as  the  natural  discharges  of  common 
duty."  Napoleon  called  the  English  *  a  nation  of  shopkeepers."  Surely 
we  may  learn  now  that  "money-hunting  is  not  the  supreme  virtue, 
and  that  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  others  is  the  nearest  road 
to  the  central  heart  of  hiunanity."  That  truth  we  virtually  acknow- 
ledge in  the  honour  we  pay  to  Garibaldi's  memory ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment should  carry  with  it  a  power  sufficient  to  impel  us,  in  all 
the  ways  open  to  us,  to  follow  the  splendid  example  which  he  has 
bequeathed.  Selfish  ambition  may  be  at  a  premium;  but  the 
premium  ought  now  to  be  sensibly  reduced.  There  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  bitter  words  of  the  poet : — 

^  The  harmony  and  happiness  of  man 
Yield  to  the  wealth  of  nations  ;  that  which  lifts 
His  nature  to  the  heaven  of  its  pride, 
Is  bartered  for  the  poison  of  its  soul ; 
The  weight  that  drags  to  earth  his  towering  hopes, 
Blighting  all  prospect  but  of  selfish  gain. 
Withering  all  passion  but  of  slayish  fear, 
Extinguii^iing  all  free  and  generous  love  ; 
Of  enterprise  and  daring,  even  the  puke 
That  fancy  kindles  in  the  beating  heart, 
To  mingle  with  sensation,  it  destroys — 
Leaves  nothing  but  the  sordid  lust  of  self, 
The  grovelling  hope  of  interest  and  gold, 
Unqualified,  unmingled,  unredeemed 
Even  by*  hypocrisy." 

Such  a  picture  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  but  it  reveals  a  real 
danger.  We  want  more  heroes  of  the  Garibaldi  stamp  who  can 
teach  us  to  measure  our  own  best  interests  and  our  daily  duty,  not 
by  the  artificial  standards  which  have  so  much  sway  in  the  world, 
but  by  the  purer  principles  of  our  Divine  faith.  These  will  lead  to 
the  culture  of  simplicity  of  life,  transparency  of  character,  meekness, 
steadfastness  in  virtue,  in  justice,  and  in  truth,  moderation  in  all 
things,  lowliness  of  mind,  a  quenchless  hatred  of  all  wrong,  unMter- 
ing  faith  in  God  and  in  all  Divine  principles  of  action,  and  a  conse- 
quent impregnable  moral  dignity.  The  exemplification  of  such 
virtues  is  the  true  glory  of  the  individual ;  their  diffusion  is  the  true 
security  of  the  State.  If  they  were  universal,  the  world  would  be  fit 
for  the  languished-for  Democracy ;  for  when  men  are  no  longer  law- 
less, repressive  laws  will  be  no  longer  needed ;  and  when  aU  are  alike 
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true  to  the  claims  of  righteousness  and  of  generosity,  all  will  be 
alike  equal  in  political  and  social  freedom.  If  every  one  in  the  wodd 
were  as  good  at  heart  as  the  good  Garibaldi,  soldiers  and  policemen 
might  be  universally  dispensed  with.  DiSerences  might  arise,  but 
they  would  be  settled  without  breaches  of  the  peace.  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson  dreamt  of  a  day  when  "  all  men  will  be  lovers,  and  every 
calamity  dissolved  in  the  universal  sunshine."  The  men  of  the 
Garibaldi  stamp  have  their  part  in  makiag  the  advent  of  such  a  day 
the  more  possible.  Happily,  we  know  of  One  who  is  immeasurably 
greater  than  he,  the  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  whose  reign 
is  a  reign  of  perfect  righteousness  and  love,  and  who  ''  must  reign 
until  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet."  He  is  the  Great 
Beformer  of  the  Ages ;  and  our  progress  in  all  earthly  privileges 
must  be  evermore  regulated  by  our  attainments  in  those  simple  and 
beautiful  social  virtues  which  gave  their  fascination  to  His 
character,  and  which  are  among  the  most  irresistible  vindications  of 
the  beneficent  Gospel  He  has  given  to  mankind. 


^bfltfoS. 


Thb  Mikistbt  of  Hsauho;  or, 
Miracles  of  Cure  in  all  Ages.  By 
A.  J.  Qordon,  D.D.,  Boston,  Author 
of  "In  Christ,"  &c.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Pabtob  Bluxhardt  and  his  Work. 
Edited  by  Rev.  W.  Guest.  With 
Introduction  by  Rev.  0.  H.  Blum- 
haidt  Moigan  &  Scott,  12,  Pater- 
noster Buildings. 

Wb  candidly  confess  that  we  know  not 
what  to  do  with  the  question  to  the 
solution  of  which  these  two  volumes 
are  published  as,  each  in  its  own  way, 
a  contribution.  That  question  relates 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  the  healing 
of  the  sick.  It  is  one  of  profound 
interest,  and  is  receiving  much,  and 


rapidly  inoreasing^  attention  in  our  dsj. 
The  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  James 
(v.  14,  15)  is  so  remarkable  that 
the  devout  student  may  well  panse  lest 
he  accept  what  appears  to  be  its  tm- 
mistakeable  meaning  too  readily.  Not 
that  the  approach  to  any  part  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  in  & 
sceptical  spirit  is  to  be  conmiended.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  scepticism 
and  caution ;  and  caution  would  seem  to 
be  needful  when  startling  statements  are 
presented  to  us.  We  know  how  the 
passage  referred  to  has  been  commoolr 
understood,  and  how  its  applicability 
to  these  later  ages  has  been  explained 
away.  Are  the  Christian  people  of  cor 
time  about  to  learn  that  a  great  and 
grievous  error  has   been  tmrsed  for 
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centuries  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Apostle  are  as 
troe  for  to-day  as  they  were  for  the  day 
on  which  he  wrote  them  ?    Intellectual 
difficulties  confront  us  when  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the   prayer   of 
faith  will  heal  the  sick  even  when  the 
administration  of  natural  and  scientific 
remedies  has  been  found  to  fail;  but 
these  difficulties  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded   as  of  much   account,   if  the 
teaching  of  Scripture  be  plainly  to  that 
effect.     We  do  not  perceive  much  force 
in  the  stock  argument  which  Dr.  Gor- 
don expresses  thus: — ''We  believe  in 
regeneration^  the  work  in  which  Gkxl 
comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
soul  for  its  renewal    That  is  no  less  a 
miracle    than  healing,  in  which  Qod 
comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
body  for  its  recovery.    In  the  one  case 
there  is  a  direct  communication  of  the 
Divime  life  to  the  spirit,  which  Neander 
calls  *  the  standing  miracle  of  the  ages' ; 
in  the  other  there  is  a  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  Divine  health  to  the  body 
which,  in  the  beginning,  was  called  '  a 
miracle  of  healing.' "     It  seems  to  us 
that  the  two   cases   are    not    strictly 
analogous  in  relation  to  the  principle 
for  the  illustration  of  which  they  are 
brought  together.    We  should  imagine 
that  any  one  accustomed  to  think  at  all 
closely  can  perceive  a  radical  difference 
between  a  purely  spiritual  remedy  for 
a  purely  spiritual  evil,  and  a  purely 
spiritual  remedy  for  an  evU  which  \b 
purely  physical.    The  latter  case  cer- 
tainly has  much  more  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  miraculous  than  the  former. 
In  a  rhetorical  sense  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  speak  of  regeneration  as  *'  the 
standing  miracle  of  the  ages  "  ;  but  in 
so    speaking   the   word  ''miracle"  is 
loosely  used  ;  and  there  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  measure  of  rashness  in  saying,  as 


a  writer  quoted  by  Dr.  Gordon  does 
say,  "You  ask  Gk)d  to  perform  as  real  a 
miracle  when  you  ask  Him  to  cure 
your  soul  of  sin  as  you  do  when  you 
ask  Him  to  cure  your  body  of  a  fever." 
If  this  be  so  we  shall  have  to  revise  the 
generally  accepted  answer  to  the  ques* 
tion,  "  What  is  a  miracle  ? "  Howevevi 
the  question  is  as  to  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject  of  healing  by 
prayer;  and  we  are  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  the  two 
works  before  us  as  worthy  of  careful 
study.  Dr.  Gordon's  treatise  is  divided 
into  twelve  chapters,  which  comprise 
the  Question  and  its  bearings,  the  Testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  of  Reason,  of  the 
Church,  of  Theologians,  of  Missions,  of 
the  Adversary,  of  Experience,  and  of 
the  Healed  ;  the  Verdict  both  of  Can- 
dour and  of  Caution ;  and  a  concluding 
chapter  on  the  Prayer  of  Faith  as  a  great 
attainment,  and  the  conditions  on  which 
it  may  be  reached.  The  book  is 
vigorously  written,  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  facts  and 
arguments  luminously  stated.  The 
account  of  Pastor  Blumhai'dt  is  deeply 
interesting,  not  only  by  virtue  of  the 
light  it  sheds  on  the  subject  discussed 
by  Dr.  Gordon,  but  also  because  of  the 
strictly  spiritual  work  in  which  that 
remarkably  good  man  was  so  long,  so 
largely,  and,  withal,  so  successfully 
engaged. 

Vox  Clamantis. — The  Life  anA  Minis'' 

try  of  John  the  Baptist    By  Alex. 

Macleod   Symington,   D.D.,  Author 

of  "  The  Story  of  Esther  the  Queen," 

&c.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

Next  to  the  sacred    and  entrancing 

interest  which  belongs  to  the  life  of 

the   Divine   Son    of  Man   must   be 

reckoned  that  of  the  lives  of  His  more 

devoted   servants,  and   especially   of 
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those  with  whom  He  was  personally 
associated  when  on  earth;   and  it  is 
a  matter   for   thankfulness  that   the 
leaser   biographies,   like   the    greater 
one,  are  constantly  being  re-written. 
Among  these  it  is  but  meet  that  the 
lifii  of  John  the  Baptist  should  hold  a 
conspicuous   place.      Christ    Himself 
spoke    of    him    as    ''more   than    a 
prophet,**  and  said,  *' Verily  I  say  imto 
yoUf   among   them   that   are  bom  of 
women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist''    Dr.  Syming- 
ton's account  of  this  wonderfcd  man, 
the  result  of  a  careful  and  devout  study 
of  the  sacred  records  concerning  him, 
is  every  way   worthy   of  its  exalted 
theme.      It   is   not    in   any   respect 
polemical,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  thus 
ably  assisted  in  a  continuous  perusal 
of    the    captivating    story     without 
being  arrested  here  and  there  by  the 
awkward    and     irritating     questions 
which  criticism  has  raised.    Those  who 
are  drawn  to  such  questions,  either  by 
duty  or  by  inclination,  will  find  their 
requirements  amply  met  by  the  elabo- 
rate   work   of    Dr.   Reynolds.      Dr. 
Symington    has  written,   not  as    an 
apologist,    but   as  an  expositor.    His 
work    is     reflective     and      practical 
throughout,  and  its  one  avowed  object 
is  ''  to  lead  men  to  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Lamb  who  baptizeth  with  the   Holy 
Spirit"    He   is   a   reverent   student, 
gifted  with  spiritual  insight  and  with 
the  power  of  graphic  portraiture.    Of 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  conclusions 
we  are  by  no  means  certain,  though 
we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  refute  them.    At 
any  rate,    we   can  unhesitatingly  say 
that  few  books  have  been  issued  by 
the   Religious  Tract  Society  of  more 
sterKng    excellence    than  this,  which 
will  not  lose  its  interest  even  if  it  be 
repeatedly  read. 


Hours  with  the  Biblb;  or.  The 
Scriptures  in  the  Light  of  Modem 
Discovery  and  Knowledge.  From 
Rehoboam  to  Hezekiah.  By  dm* 
ningham  Qeikie,  D.D.  With  Illiu> 
trations.  Third  Edition*  Hoddcr 
&  Stoughton. 
Db.  Geikib's  industry  does  not  flsgi 
neither  do  his  powers  fieuL  Some 
popular  books  are  easily  written.  Dr. 
Gumming  could  produce  them  by  the 
dozen.  They  emanated  firom  his  pen 
with  a  facility  similar  to  that  of  the 
various  sorts  of  wine  from  ''  the  inex- 
haustible bottle  "  of  the  wizaid.  Their 
production  cost  him  but  little  effort, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  of  inestimable  worth,  if  we  may 
judge  £rom  the  extent  and  the  eagemeas 
of  the  public  demand  for  them.  Other 
writers,  however,  amaze  us  by  the  vast- 
nessand  profundity  of  their  research,  the 
wealth  of  their  knowledge,  the  •  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  with  which 
they  can  separate  the  precious  bom.  the 
vile,  the  leg^idaiy  from  the  tme,  in 
the  curious  records  of  the  far  hack 
ages,  and  the  energy  with  which  they 
can  make  the  realities  of  the  faded 
Past  live  over  again  before  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart  of  the  intense  and 
throbbing  Present  Dr.  Qeikie  is  one  of 
these  writers  of  the  higher  order ;  and, 
in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  best  of 
them.  He  can  think  with  perfect 
calmness,  can  fearlessly  investigate,  can 
go  through  sifting  processes  with  heroic 
patience,  can  quietly  and  succeasfolly 
pursue  his  way  through  labyrinths 
which  would  dishearten  ordinary  ex- 
plorers ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  serenity 
and  self-possession  in  the  attainment  of 
restdts,  he  can  express  and  vindicate 
such  results,  when  attained,  with  all 
the  fervour  and  passion  of  an  inspiied 
and  eloquent  souL  This  fourth  voliune 
of  "Hours  with  the  Bible"  is  in  aU 
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respects  homogeneoas  with  those  which 
have  preceded  it^  and  sustains  the 
estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  writer 
which  we  have  just  given.  It  takes  us 
over  some  three  centuries  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  depicts  with  splendid 
vividness  the  life  and  times  of  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  and  Hezekiah.  The 
volume  is  embellished  with  admirable 
and  useful  pictorial  illustrations,  and  is 
rendered  invaluable  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence by  a  copious  index.  Some  readers 
may  think,  though  we  are  not  inclined 
to  agree  with  them,  that  there  is  an  un- 
necessary severity  of  temper  in  the 
rebuke  which  the  author  has,  in  the 
preface,  administered  to  Dr.  Robertson 
Smith.    He  says : — 

"  In  the  present  volume,  as  in  the  last, 
the  opportunity  has  been  taken,  where  it 
offered,  of  calUng  attention  to  the  refer- 
ences in  the  later  books  of  Scripture  to 
the    earlier.      The    publication    of    Dr. 
Robertson  Smiths  book,  '  The  Old  Testo- 
ment  in  the  Jewish  Church,'  and  the  stir 
its  wild    and    startling   assertions   have 
caused,  make  this  especially  desirable,  for 
such    incidental    contradictions   to    his 
extreme  views  are  of  great  weight     It 
was,  of  course,  inevitable  that   a   con- 
troversy respecting  the  origin  and  structure 
of  the   Pentateuch  should  one  day  rise ; 
but  that  it  should  have  been  opened  by 
a  gentleman    of    such  ultra  opinions  as 
Dr.    Smith  is  a  misfortune.    Nor  is  it 
lees    to    be   regretted   that   in  mooting 
theories  so   unwelcome  to  the   mass   of 
his  countrymen,  by  whom  the  beliefs  he 
impugns   have   been  regarded  as  sacred, 
he  should  not  have  shown  more  of  the 
humility  and  diffidence  becoming  under 
such  circumstances.    To  brand  the  clergy 
and  educated  laity  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
his  own  followers  excepted,  as  '  tradition- 
ists';  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  a 
scientific  religibmst,  and  to  despise  every 
one  else  as  the  reverse ;  to  tell  all  who  do 


not  agree  with  him  that  they  '  show  the 
usual  presumption  of  uuhistorical  ration- 
albm,'  is  neither  wise  nor  decorous.  But 
years  and  wider  study  will  teach  Dr. 
Smith  to  be  less  confident  and  contempt- 
uous. We  must  submit  to  it  at  present  as 
only  pretty  Fanny's  way,  and  wait  till  it 
pass." 

From  an  investigator  of  less  research 
and  a  writer  of  less  power  such  words 
might  be  open  to  the  charge  of  churlish- 
ness ;  but  Dr.  Geikie  is  not  one  of 
those  who  ''  understand  not  what  they 
say,  nor  whereof  they  aflirm. ' 


Thb  BiPUBLiG  OF  God.  An  Insti- 
tute of  Theology.  By  Elisha 
Mulford,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Nation."  Fifth  Edition.  Dickinson, 
Farringdon  Street. 

Dr.  Mulford  discusses  such  questions 
as    the   following '.-—the    Being    and 
Personality    of    God,  the     Precedent 
Relations  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
to  the  Revelation  of  God,  the  Revelation 
of  God  in  the  Christ,  the  Conviction  of 
the  World,  the  Revelation  of  Heaven  to 
the    World,    the     Justification     and 
Redemption  of  the  World,  and  the  Life 
of  the  Spirit.    These  topics  occupy  260 
octavo   pages.      Their   author   is   an 
American,  and  his  work  entitled  "  The 
Nation  "  gained  for  him  a  high  repute 
amongst  men  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
its  merits.     The   work   before  us  is 
largely,  though  not  exclusively,  meta- 
physical, and,  as  such,  it  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  close  and  con- 
densed thinking.    Conventional  views 
of  the  topics  dealt  with  must  not   be 
expected.    The  author  thinks  for  him- 
self, and,  as  he  possesses  considerable 
thinking  power,  his  lucubrations  are 
certain  to  be  more  or  less  interesting 
and   (either  negatively  or  positively) 
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inatmctive  to  thoughtful  readers.  In 
the  iiLE»tance  l>efore  us,  they  ai*e  cer- 
tainly not  over-burdened  with  ortho- 
doxy. 

Fabm  Sbbmons.  By  0.  H.  Spnrgeon. 
Passmore  &  Alabaster,  Paternoster 
Btiildings. 

Mb.  Spubgidon  supplies  us,  in  his  own 
life,  with  afl  exemplary  an  i^istance  as 
any  man  who  ever  lived  of  what  is 
termed  "high  farming."  No  part  of 
his  nature  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
Every  part  of  it  is  cultivated  to  the 
highest  degree  of  its  capability.  We 
are  sometimes  inclined  to  fear  that  he 
commits  the  mistake  of  ov^r-cultiva- 
tion  ;  yet  the  marvellous  fniitfiilness  of 
his  mind  and  character  does  not 
diminish.  His  *^  broad  acres  "  show  no 
sign  of  exhaustion ;  they  are  as  pro- 
lific as  they  were  when  his  earnest, 
well-directed,  and  sanctified  husbandry 
was  first  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
When  we  think  of  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety  of  their  products  we  are 
amazed.  But  we  know  that  he  will 
deem  our  appreciation  of  his  work 
radically  and  lamentably  faulty  unless, 
along  with  him,  we  ascribe  it  to  the 
grace  of  Gk)d ;  and  that  we  gratefully 
do.  The  idea  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  a  capital  one,  and  may  be  character- 
ised as  thoroughly  Spurgeonic.  With 
many  of  the  sermons  we  were  pre- 
viously familiar;  but  they  have  ac- 
quired a  new  fascination  from  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  combined  together.  Of  course, 
they  will  circulate  &rand  wide.  Thou- 
sands will  read  them  again  who  have 
read  them  before,  and  thousands  more 
will  read  them  now  for  the  first  time. 
May  Qod  bless  the  reading  to  them  all  1 
The  titles  are  the  following  :— «  The 
Sluggard*s  Farm,"  «  The  Broken  Fence," 


"Frost  and  Thaw,"  "The  Com  of 
Wheat  dying  to  bring  forth  Fruit," 
"The  Ploughman,"  "Ploughing  the 
Rock,"  "  The  Parable  of  the  Sower,*' 
"  The  Principal  Wheat,"  « Spring  in 
the  Heart,"  "  Farm  Labourers,"  "What 
the  Farm  Labourers  can  do,  and  what 
they  cannot  do,"  "The  Sheep  before 
the  Shearers,"  "In  the  Hay  Field,' 
"The  Joy  of  Harvest,"  "Spiritual 
Gleaning,"  "Mealtime  in  the  Oom 
Fields,"  "The  Loaded  Waggon," 
"Threshing,"  "Wheat  in  the  Bam." 
In  his  singularly  appropriate  and 
beautiful  preface,  Mr.  Spui^geon  says  :— 
"  Reader,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  it  will  be 
for  your  eternal  pleasure  and  profit  if 
the  Great  Husbandman  should  meet 
you  by  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  pages  of 
this  book,  and  exercise  His  skill  upon 
you,  that  yon  may  become  in  His  hand 
as  a  land  which  is  both  tilled  and  sown. 
Paul  says  of  believers,  *  Ye  are  God's 
husbandry ' ;  may  this  be  true  both  of 
reader  and  authof ! "  To  which  we  add 
our  earnest "  Amen." 

The  State  of  the  Blessed  Dead. 

By  Henry  Alford,  D.D.,    Dean  of 

Canterbury. 
The  Comibo  of  thb  BsiDBaBOOH. 

By  Henry  Alford,  D.D. 
Friendship  with  God.    By  the  Bev. 

Charles  Stanford,  D.D. 
Who  is  Hb  ?  or.  The  Anxious  Inquirer 

Answered.     By   Sarah    F.    SmUej, 

Author   of  "Garden   Graith,"  &c 

Hoddcr  &  Stoughton. 

We  have  here  the  first  issues  of  a 
"  New  Pocket  Series,"  which  we  hope 
>vill  be  continued.  The  titles  of  such 
works,  coupled  with  the  names  of  thcii 
respective  authors,  are  a  sofficient 
advertisement  With  three  of  the 
four  now  before  ua  we  have  long 
been  familiar,  and  the  fourth  is  worthy 
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of  a  place  by  fheir  side.  They  are 
uniform,  and  ore  tastefully  printed 
and  bound ;  and,  though  they  will 
travel  conveniently  and  aafely  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  the  type  is  not  in- 
conveniently smalL 

BiBLB  Readings.  By  Henry  Moor- 
house.  Morgan  &  Scott,  12,  Pater- 
noster Buildings. 

Thssb  "Bible  Readings"  have  the 
greatness  of  goodness  and  the  beauty 
of  an  unsophisticated  piety.  They 
make  no  pretension  to  originality  of 
thought,  or  to  scholarly  exposition. 
They  are  simple  reflections  on  the 
various  passages  of  Scripture  which 
are  made  to  cluster  around  the  sepa- 
rate themes,  vivifieil  by  Christian 
experience,  and  illustrated  by  some 
profoseness  of  anecdote. 

Sacrbd  Songs  and  Solos.  Nos.  I. 
and  II.  combined.  Compiled  and 
Sung  by  Ira  D.  Sankey.  Morgan 
&  Scott 

Akiovibsabt  QiEMS.  An  Original  and 
Choice  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 
Compiled,  Adapted,  and  partly  Com- 
posed by  John  Bumham  (Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  Evangelist).  Lon- 
don :  WiUiam  Nicholson  &  Sons, 
20,  Warwick  Square,  Paternoster  * 
Row ;  J.  Bumham,  24,  Keston  Road, 
East  Dulwich  Road,  S.E. 

Childbin's  Sunday  School  Services. 
For  Anniversary  and  other  Special 
Services.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  Music 
composed  by  Henry  J.  T.  Piercy. 
London :  J.  Haddon  &  Co.,  3,  Bou- 
verie  Street,  Fleet  Street 

The  "Songs  and  Solos '^  compiled  and 
Hung  by  Mr.  Sankey  are  universally 
known,  and  most  persons  have  their 
opinion  zespecting  them.    Those  who 


appreciate  and  enjoy  them  will  be  glad 
to  have  both  parts  combined  together 
in  one  goodly  volume,  comprising  in 
all  441  pieces.  They  most  be  taken 
for  what  they  profess  to  be — simple 
melodies  simply  harmonised,  and 
adapted  to  words  equally  simple,  bat 
capable  of  considerable  musical  expres- 
sion when  sung  as  they  are  by  Mr. 
Sankey  himself.  There  is,  we  think, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  better  class 
of  pieces,  musically  considered,  in  the 
second  division  than  in  the  first ;  but 
even  these,  like  the  former  ones,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  too  merely  elementary 
and  sentimental  for  our  taste ;  and 
we  suspect  that,  with  the  general 
advance  of  musical  knowledge,  they 
will  ere  long  lose  their  popularity, 
"Anniversary  GJems"  is  a  work  of 
another  order,  though  not,  in  the 
respect  to  which  we  refer,  of  very  much 
higher  merit  The  114  pieces  contained 
in  it  have  certainly  one  source  of 
interest — they  are  not  hackneyed,  and 
most  of  them  are  new.  They  are  in- 
tended specially  for  Sunday-school 
anniversaries^  and  are  mostly  jubilant, 
and  such  as  the  children  of  our  schools 
are  sure  to  learn  readily,  and  to  find 
pleasure  in  singing.  Mr.  Piercy's  object 
is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Bumham ;  but  his  pieces  are  graver, 
and  would  do  very  well  for  a  change. 
It  shoidd  be  noted  that  they  are  also 
published  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ.  Parts 
18,  19,  and  20.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Qalpin,  &  Co. 

This  delightfid  work  has  made  great 
advances  since  our  last  notice  of  it, 
and  is  now  nearing  its  completion. 
The  twentieth  part  conducts  us  to  the 
end  of  our  Lord's  last  disconne  to  His 
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diaciples,  and  to  the  moment  of  His 
entrance  upon  the  agony  of  Qeth* 
semane.  The  style  of  narration  retains 
all  its  freshness,  simplicity,  and  beauty. 
The  external  features  of  the  publication 
are  charming,  some  of  the  figure- 
illustrations  only  seeming  to  us  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  that  measure  of 
praise. 

Thb  Christian.  April,  May,  and  June. 
Morgan  &  Scott. 

The  Christian  Monthly  and  Family 
Trbasurt.  April,  May,  and  June. 
Nelson  &  Sons. 

Thb  Christian  Church  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  Defence  of  Christian 
Truth.  April,  May,  and  June. 
Partridge  &  Co. 

Thb  Postman.  June.  Marlborough 
&  Co.,  51,  Old  BaUey. 

GoLDBN  Hours.  Edited  by  Rev.  J. 
Jackson  Wray.  Passmore  &  Ala- 
baster, Paternoster  Buildings. 

Thb  Shield  of  Faith.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Qeorge  Sexton,  LL.D.  Wade  & 
Co.,  11,  Ludgate  Arcade,  E.C. 

The  Indian  Baftibt.  Calcutta  :  Bap- 
tist Mission  Press. 

Thb  Preacher's  Analyst  :  a  Monthly 
Homiletical  Magazine.    Elliot  Stock. 

Wb  can  do  little  more  than  remind  our 
readers,  if  they  need  reminding,  of  these 
variouB  periodicals,  all  of  which  have 
their  respective  excellences.  We  have 
a  special  liking  for  the  Christian 
Monthly,  the  Ch/ristian  Church  and  the 
Shield  of  Faithy  though  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  endorse  the  whole  of  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Brace's  "  Chief  End  of 
Revelation,"  which  we  find  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Christian  Church,  Some 
of  that  criticism  appears  to  us  to  arise 
firam.  a  mistaken  view  of  some  parts  of 


Dr.  Brace's  teaching,  and  some  of  it 
from  a  misuse  of  certain  Scripture 
passages.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  tiie 
proprietors  of  the  Christian  have  offered 
three  prizes  of  fifty  guineas,  thirty 
guineas,  and  twenty  guineas  for  the 
three  best  series  of  articles  on  **  The 
Churches  in  Relation  to  Evangelistic 
Work,"  the  total  number  of  articles  in 
each  series  to  be  about  twelve,  each  in 
length  equal  to  about  two  pages  of  the 
Christian,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  pub- 
lishing office  not  later  than  August  Slat 
The  Preacher's  Analyst  is  edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird,  B.A.,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  class  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  Golden  Hours 
contains  plenty  of  racy  writing.  The 
Postman  professes  to  have  "  something 
good  for  everybody,"  and  certainly  most 
people  might  look  through  it  with 
interest,  and  find  something  here  or 
there  fitted  to  benefit  them.  The  Shield 
of  Faith,  with  Dr.  Sexton  and  the  Rev. 
F.  R.  Young  as  editors,  is  in  good 
hands,  and  will  help  many  readers  to 
defend  Christianity  from  the  attacks 
of  such  enemies  as  Mr.  Bzadlaugh  and 
the  Secularists. 

Authorisbd  or  Revibbd?  Sermonfi 
on  some  of  the  Texts  in  which  the 
Revised  Version  differs  from  the 
Authorised.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Dr.  VAuaHAN's  method  of  lUustratiDg 
the  worth  of  the  Revised  Version  is  as 
wise  and  effective  as  it  is  simple. 
Avoiding  elaborate  literary  criticism, 
he  has  fixed  on  a  number  of  cradal 
passages  in  which  the  two  venioos 
differ  either  because  of  an  amended 
Qreek  text  or  an  amended  trsnsIatioiL 
He  briefly  indicates  the  grounds  on 
which  the  alterations  have  been  nuid% 
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and  defines  iheir  exact  force.  Hia 
main  endeavonr  la  to  aacertain  their 
doctrinal  and  practical  reaulta,  and  thia 
task  he  has  accomplished  in  a  frank, 
genial,  and  efficient  manner.  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Revised  Version  waa  antici- 
pated as  a  matter  of  conrse,  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  neither  unreason- 
able nor  unfair.  In  aome  instancea, 
but  not  in  all ;  for  many  of  the  current 
criticisms  are  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  timidity,  the  fruit  of  a  blind  con- 
servatism ;  and  others  of  them  can  only 
proceed  from  an  inade<xuate  disr^ord 
to  the  claims  of  truth.  The  questions 
at  issue  must  be  decided  on  higher 
grounds  than  those  of  taste  and  associa- 
tion ;  nor  can  literary  grace  and  musical 
expression  be  regarded  as  points  of  first 
moment. 

No  living  writer  is  better  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  subject  than  the  Master 
of  the  Temple.  His  carefol  and  exact 
acholarahip,  his  profound  reverence  for 
all  that  is  great  and  good,  his  refined 
Christian  sympathies  and  large-hearted 
charity,  render  him  a  specially  safe  and 
judicious  guide.  The  sermons  com- 
prised in  this  volume  are  among  the 
ablest  he  has  published,  and  possess 
a  higher  value  than  any  sermons  we 
have  met  with  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  are  all  on  texts  of  the  first  im- 
portance, such  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16; 
John  V.  36,  36,  39,  40 ;  John  xvii.  2, 
11,  S4  ;  Colos.  ii  18  and  23 ;  PhiL  iL 
^10 ;  Rom.  v.  18, 19 ;  Colos.  iii  1-4  ; 
Heb.  xii  17  ;  Rev.  xxii.  14,  &c. 
There  is  throughout  a  frank  recog- 
nition of  our  losses  and  supposed 
losses,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the^e  are  £ar  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  our  gains.  The 
change  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  for  instance, 
deprives  us  of  a  direct  assertion  of  the 
deity  of  Chxist,  which  does  not  har- 


monise with  the  context,  and  substitutes 
one  which,  if  indirect,  is  inuneasurably 
more  powerfoL  We  cannot  speak  of 
the  very  chiefest  of  saints  or  heroes  as 
having  been  at  His  birth  manifested  in 
flesh.  Such  a  phrase  necessarily  im- 
plies pre-existence,  and  the  true  read- 
ing proves  to  us,  as  the  old  could  not, 
the  Personality  of  the  Gospel.  The 
mystery  of  godliness  is  Hk  who  was 
manifested.  In  PhiL  iL  1-6,  again,  our 
Lord  could  not  count  equality  with 
God  a  thing  not  to  be  clung  to,  if 
He  did  not  first  possess  it ;  wlule,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revised  reading 
brings  out  much  more  fidly  the  nature 
and  extent  of  His  humiliation,  and 
enforces  with  much  greater  persuasive- 
ness the  lesson  of  ihe  context  There 
is  not  a  single  sermon  in  this  series 
which  will  not  reconcile  to  the  changes 
in  text  and  translation  many  who  have 
hitherto  regarded  them  with  suspicion. 
Dr.  Vaughan  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  whether  the  work  of  the  Revisers 
replaces  that  of  their  predecessors  or 
not,  all  reasonable  persons  will  regard 
it  as  an  inseparable  companion.  ''  They 
will  find  in  it  a  flood  of  light  poured 
upon  many  of  the  dark  sayings  of  the 
other ;  a  light  far  beyond  that  of  any 
number  of  notes  and  commentaries  ;  a 
light  such  as  will  supply  all  that  is 
needful  to  humble  and  praying  hearts 
for  the  edifying  study  "  of  the  Divine 
Word. 

Ministers  especially  should  study  Dr 
Vaughan's  sermons.  The  Revised  New 
Testament  has  aroused  a  widespread 
interest  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  which 
may  become  fruitful  in  all  good  results. 
How  to  regard  the  work  is,  and  for 
many  years  will  be,  a  question  of  great 
urgency.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  furnished 
us,  in  this  volume,  with  specimens  of  a 
method  of  meeting  the  neceeritiew  of 
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onr  congregations  whicli  cannot  be  too 
widely  adopted.  Senuons  based  on  the 
same  model  as  these  ought  to  be  preached 
in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the 
kingdom.  The  subject  is  practically 
inexhaustible,  and  it  will  not  only  ensure 
wise  and  helpful  instruction,  but  give 
freshness,  life,  and  power  to  every  faith- 
ful ministry.  As  a  companion  to  the 
Revised  Version,  Dr.  Vaughan's  volume 
is  invaluable.  But,  apart  from  this,  its 
primary  purpose,  it  is  full  of  profound 
spiritual  truth,  conveyed  in  graceful  and 
forcible  forms,  and  with  an  intensity 
and  earnestness  which  no  intelligent 
reader  can  resist 

Thb  Bsvisers  and  the  Greek  Text 
OF  THE  New  Testament.  By  Two 
Members  of  the  New  Testament 
Company.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  attached 
any  weight  to  the  now  notorious  articles 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the  Revised 
New  Testament  should  at  once  procure 
this  timely  pamphlet.  The  claims  which 
the  Revisers  set  up  for  the  Textus 
Bee^tue  are  proved  in  the  most  logical 
and  conclusive  manner  to  be  false  and 
exaggerated,  the  method  of  '< genealogy" 
is  ably  defended,  and  <<  the  New  Qroek 
Text"  (as  the  Reviewer  persists  in  call- 
ing  it)  is  shown  to  be  nearer  to  the 
Evangelic  Verify  than  any  which  had 
previously  seen  the  light  The  tone  of 
the  pamphlet  is  manly  and  candid,  its 
arguments  are  lucid  and  trenchant,  its 
illustrations  are  the  fruit  of  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  its  style  is 
both  scholarly  and  popular.  A  more 
triumphant  vindication  the  Revisers 
need  not  desire.  It  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  ; 
and  whM  intelligent  Christian  is  not? 


Handbooes  for  Bsli  CiiAfiSBB :  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  A.  B^ 
Davidson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh 

The  Church.  By  William  Bionie, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  Hiitoxyf 
Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 

Scottish  CntiRCH  Histort.  By  Rev. 
Norman  L.  Walker,  Dysart  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Ckrk. 

In  any  other  age  than  our  own,  the 
idea  of  publishing,  in  a  series  of  "  Hand- 
books for  Bible-Classes,"  such  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  Dr.  Davidson  has  here  given  us 
would  have  been  regarded  as  incredible. 
Its  simplicity  and  beauty  will  com- 
mend it  to  unlearned  readers,  while  its 
depth  and  vigour  of  thought  will  render 
it  acceptable  to  students  of  a  more 
advanced  order.  Such  students  doubt- 
less require  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  the  sacred  text  from  many  stand- 
points, and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  critics  and  interpreters  of 
the  most  diverse  schools.  They  will 
find  in  Dr.  Davidson's  pages  invaluable 
help.  In  view  of  its  more  immediate 
purpose  the  work  is  amply  sufficient 
The  reader  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  prepared,  will  need  no  other 
help.  The  Introduction  discusses,  ade- 
quately and  comprehensively,  the  occa- 
sion, the  contents,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Epistle,  and  furnishes  us  with  all 
requisite  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment as  to  its  authorship— a  point  on 
which  Dr.  Davidson  speaks  somewhat 
hesitatingly,  though  he  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the 
Apostle  Paul.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
it  was  written  by  Apollos.  The  critical 
and  ex^etical  notes  are  pithy  and  oon- 
cise,  compressing  into  brief  space  the 
result  of  extensive  tiDBeazch  and  pro- 
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longed  thought  The  more  extended 
notes  on  The  Son,  The  Rest  of  Qod, 
The  Word  of  Qod,  The  Priesthood  of 
Christ,  The  Two  Covenants,  &c.,  are 
valuable  theological  essays  to  which 
students  in  a  Divinity  Hall  would 
delight  to  listen,  and  from  which  they 
could  not  fail  to  derive  intellectual  and 
moral  stimulus  in  their  discussion  of 
the  great  problems  of  theological  science. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  com- 
mand, to  enter  into  details,  but  our 
opinion,  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and 
conscientious  reading  of  the  entire  work 
will,  we  believe,  be  endorsed  by  all  who 
can  appreciate  sound  Biblical  scholar- 
ship, fervent  Evangelical  fedth,  reverence 
combined  with  courage,  and  the  uniform 
presence  of  "  sweetness  and  light"  The 
work  is  so  beautiful,  so  scholarly  and 
suggestive,  that  we  are  anxious  to  receive 
more  from  the  same  well-trained  and 
skilful  hand.  Will  Professor  Davidson 
take  the  hint  and  gratify  his  friends  by 
completing  the  ablest  exegetical  com- 
mentary we  yet  possess  on  the  Book  of 
Job? 

Dr.  Binnie's  handbook  on  The  Church 
is  also  written  with  marked  ability,  and 
in  ^a  liberal  spirit.     It  is,  of  course, 
Presbyterian  and ;  Paedobaptist  in  its 
polity  and  ritual,  and,  so  far,  we  are 
unable    to    agree  with   it.      But   its 
Presbyterianism  is  of  a  type   which 
allows    scope   to    many   of  the    best 
elements  of  Congregationalism,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  thinks  that 
we,    in    our    Congregationalism,    are 
gradually  approaching  his  standpoint 
Our  county    unions    and  associations 
answer    most    of  the   purposes   of  a 
presbytery,    and  the   development  of 
their  power  need  not  entrench  on  the 
legitimate  independence  of  any  con- 
gr^;ation,  and  is  on  every  ground  to  be 
denied.    We  cominend  this  admirable 


handbook  of  Professor  Binnie's  to  the 
notice  of  our  friends,  not  only  because 
they  will  find  in  it  a  clear  statement 
and  masterly  vindication  of  Presby- 
terianism,  but  equally  because  they 
will  learn  much  that  may  be  of  the 
highest  and  most  practical  advantage 
to  themselves. 

Mr.    Norman    Walker    brings   to 
his     task     a    practised      pen.      He 
has  told  the  story  of  Scottish  Church 
History  in  a  lively  and  graphic  style, 
and  carries   the   reader   through  the 
great  epochs  of  the  Reformation,  the 
Solenm    League   and    Covenant,    the 
Secessions,  Moderatism,  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Revival,  in  a  manner  at  once 
agreeable  and  instructive.  The  History 
fills  with  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
the  past  and  hope  for  the  future.    The 
Free  Churches  and  the  principle   of 
Voluntaryism    have    before    them    a 
noble    career    in    the    North.      Mr. 
Walker^s  Manual  is  inferior  to  none  of 
the  series  in  interest,  and  will  enhance 
his  literary  reputation.      Is  it  not  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  editor  not 
to  have  mentioned  on  the  title-page 
Mr.  Walker's  authorship  of  "The  Life  of 
Dr.  Buchanan,"  if  not  also  his  mono- 
graph  on  Dr.  Chalmers  ? 


Present-Day  Tracts.  —  Christianity 
and  Miracles  at  the  Present  Day,  By 
the  Rev.  Principal  Cairns,  D.D.  Christ 
tlie  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Rev.  Principal  Cairns,  D.D. 
The  Historical  Evidence  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  CJirist  from  the 
Dead.  By  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Row, 
M.A.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

We  welcome  these  able  contributions 
to  the  defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  in  our  timei  and 
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hope  that  others  of  like  ability  will 
follow  them  ere  long.  Such  tracts  as 
these  should  be  read  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  Christianity  with  equal  care,  for 
all  might  richly  profit  by  the  perusaL 


Thb  Theory  of  PBBACHiHa.  Lectures 
on  Homiletics.  By  Austin  Phelps, 
D.D.,  late  Bartlet  Professor  of  Sacred 
Bhetoric  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Dickinson,  89,  Farringdon 
Street. 

Db.  Phblps  has  added  another  valuable 
treatise  to  the  many  already  existing 
which  are  designed  to  instruct  preachers 
in  the  art  of  preaching.  He  has 
deliberately  chosen  not  to  adopt  the 
specifically  scientific  method ;  the 
practical  one  was  more  to  his  mind,  and 
seemed  naturally  to  spring  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  work 
has  been  prepared.  '*  Very  soon  after 
I  began,"  he  says,  ^  to  lecture  in  this 
department,  I  formed  the  habit  of 
preserving  manuscript  notes  of  the 
inquiries  of  students  in  the  lecture-room 
and  in  private  conversations.  These 
notes  soon  grew  upon  my  hands  im- 
mensely. Answers  to  those  inqxdries 
constitute  nine-tenths  of  this  volume. 
Whatever  value  the  work  may  possess 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
grovfih  from  such  practical  resources, 
suggested  by  practical  minds,  eager  in 
their  youthful  outlook  upon  the  most 
practical  of  the  liberal  professions, 
approaching  it  with  intensely  practical 
aims,  and  prompt  to  put  the  instruc- 
tions they  might  receive  to  immediate 
practical  use."  Such  an  account  of  the 
work  is  enough  to  bespeak  the  interest 
of  the  reader.  And  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand that,  though  Dr.  Phelps  has 
written  primarily  for  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  ministerial  caUiDg»  he 


has  not  written  for  them  alone.  He 
hopes  that  the  book  will  be  *'  of  inteieBt 
to  thoughtful  laymen,"  and  the  hope  is 
well  founded.  "My  hearers  in  tiie 
lecture-room,"  he  says,  "  wiU  bear  me 
witness  that  I  have  never  lost  sight  of 
that  large  and  increasing  portion  of  our 
laity  who  have  very  pronounced  viewa 
of  their  own  of  the  true  theory  of 
preaching,  however  little  they  may 
know  or  care  for  its  scientific  forms.  I 
have  recognised  the  fact  that  to  tbeii 
experienced  judgment  my  own  work 
must  be  ultimately  submitted  in  the 
life's  work  of  my  students ;  and  that 
no  theory  of  a  sermon  can  be  worUi 
discussion  which  does  not  succeed  in 
adjusting  preaching,  as  a  practical  busi- 
ness, to  the  large  common-sense  of 
Christian  hearers."  The  author  has 
given  forty  chapters  to  the  deveLopment 
of  his  ideas  on  this  great  subject  They 
deal  with  every  important  branch  of  it, 
and  are  full  of  shrewd  suggestions, 
freshly  and  tellingly  put,  copiously 
illustrated,  and  well  worthy  of  thought- 
ful consideration.  Our  younger  minis- 
terial brethren,  as  well  as  the  students 
in  our  colleges,  whose  habits  in  preach- 
ing are  not  so  fixed  as  to  be  incapable 
of  change,  might  obtain  from  Dr. 
Phelps  some  wise  directions  for  which, 
in  after-years,  they  would  have  reason 
to  be  thankfuL 


Charles  Q.  Finnst:  an  Autobio- 
graphy. Specially  prepared  for 
English  Headers.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  Mr.  linney 
concluded  hb  last  visit  to  England; 
but  his  name  is  not  forgotten,  and  there 
are  many  who  still  remember  the  re- 
markable evangelistic  work  which  ht 
did  ill  this  coatttry»and  who  vail  bo 
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glad  to  receire  an  authentie  account  of 
his  life.  The  Yolnme  before  us  is 
deeplj  interesting  firom  its  first  page  to 
its  last,  and  we  intend  to  condense  the 
main  faeX&  it  records  for  insertion  in  an 
early  number  of  this  Magazine. 


Thb  Pulftf  CoiooBiirFABT.  Exodus. 
Exposition  and  Homiletics  by  Bev. 
Gtoorge  Bawlinson,  M.A.  Homilies 
by  Various  Authors  : — Rev.  J.  Orr, 
M.A.,  B.D. ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodhart, 
K.A. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  B.A. ;  Rev. 
J.  Urquhart ;  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns, 
RA.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

Thb  HoMHixno  Moitthlt  Maqazine. 
June.    Eegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

"Thb  Pulpit  Commentary '^  on  the 
Book  of  Exodus  did  not  reach  us  in 
time  for  such  an  examination  of  its 
voluminous  contents  as  would  justify 
the  expression  of  a  decided  opinion 
respecting  it  It  occupies  upwards  of 
750  pages,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
read  in  a  day  or  a  week.  Nevertheless, 
the  glimpses  into  it  which  we  have 
taken  suffice  to  show  that  the  treat  wc 
have  in  store  is  of  a  very  high  order. 
With  gratitude  for  its  transmission  to 
us,  we  reserve  further  remark  about 
it  for  our  next  number. 

*<The  HomHetic  Magazine"  presents 
a  bill  of  fare  of  the  usual  attractions. 
The  Rev.  Newman  Smith,  A.M.,  of 
Quincy,  IlL,  U.S.,  whose  work  on 
"  The  Orthodox  Theology  of  To-Day  " 
we  have  noticed  on  another  page,  opens 
with  a  telling  discourse  entitled  '*  No 
Divided  Devotion,''  and  founded  on 
Matt.  X.  37.  From  the  text  (GaL  vi.  7} 
the  Rev.  A.  Brunton  exposes  the 
following  fisdlacies  in  religion: — 1. 
That  there  will  be  ample  time  in  the 
future  for  attending  to  the  concerns  of 


the  souL  2.  That  if  elected  we  ehall 
be  saved,  and  if  not  elected  we  cannot 
be  saved.  3.  That  it  will  be  all  the 
same  a  hundred  years  hence.  4.  That 
great  men  have  held  that  there  is  no 
future  punishment,  and  therefore  we 
need  not  be  afraid.  5.  That  we  are  to 
be  saved  by  doing  the  best  we  can. 
We  have  the  fifth  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Wilkinson's  admirable  discourses  on 
"  The  Prayers  of  Christ,"  founded  on 
Matt.  xiv.  23  and  Luke  xL  1.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Cumming,  of  Glasgow,  detects 
some  interesting  ^  Anticipations  of  the 
Gospel"  in  Job  xix.  23*27,  to  which 
remarkable  words  he  succeeds  in  giving 
a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  secukr, 
meaning.  The  Rev.  J.  Telford,  B.A., 
continues  his  homiletic  observations  on 
the  Book  of  Amos.  The  Rev.  Walter 
Roberts,  M.A.,  treats  of  the  '^  Cities  of 
Refuge,"  and  the  Rev.  Dickinson 
Davies,  M.A.,  furnishes  brief,  but 
suggestive,  notes  on  Mark  iiL  13-19. 
The  Rev.  F.  Hastings  grows  eloquent 
on  ^'Christian  Catholicity,"  from  a 
reference  to  the  gladness  of  Barnabas 
when  he  "saw  the  grace  of  Gbd"  at 
Antioch,  where  the  Jerusalem  Chris- 
tians suspected  the  intrusion  of  a 
ktitudinarian  spirit  There  is  a  fourth 
paper  in  the  "  Symposium  "  on  "  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement," 
which  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Giver,  and 
which  seems  to  us  to  take  up  the 
question  in  the  right  way.  The  ex- 
pository section  is  rich  with  papers 
&om  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce  (Matt.  xxi.  28-32), 
Dr.  Payne  Smith  ("The  Dream  of 
Nel)uchadnezzar "),  Professor  Blackie 
(Homiletical  Commentary  on  Jonah), 
and  Professor  Candlish  (Irresistible 
Judgment — ^Zeph.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  iii.  9). 
There  is  another  paper  in  this  depart- 
ment on  John  the  Baptist,  by  Dr. 
Grosart,  which  is  able  in  its  way,  but 
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which  is  written  in  a  tone  and  style 
not  mnch  to  our  taste — arrogant, 
pompons,  and  pedantic.  The  number 
concludes  with  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Allen's 
third  and  last  paper  on  ^'  Pairhesia ;  or, 
Pulpit  Boldness." 


The  Orthodox  Theology  op  To-Day. 
By  Newman  Smyth,  Author  of  "  The 
Religious  Feeling  "  and  "  Old  Faiths 
in  a  New  Light"  Dickenson,  Far- 
ringdon  Street. 

If  we  had  not  known  a  little  of  Mr. 
Smyth  as  a  writer  on  religious  questions, 
we  should  have  taken  up  this  work 
with  some  tremulousness.  The  title- 
page  would  have  suggested  a  reason  for 
fearing  that  "the  orthodoxy  of  to-day  " 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  unfriendly 
critidsm,  possibly  an  object  of  angry 
attack.  Our  readers  wiU  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  book  is  not  one  of  that 
very  undesirable  kind  at  alL  It  con- 
sists of  half-a-dozen  discourses  which, 
says  the  author,  ''were  originally 
prepared  in  answer  to  certain  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  Evangeli- 
cal teaching  in  the  columns  of  a  local 
newspaper  in  my  own  home,  and  which 
are  often  raised,  in  various  forms,  as 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  popular 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
churches.^  He  draws  a  vety  proper 
and  necessary  distinction  between 
"  orthodoxy  "  and  **  orthodoxism." 
Orthodoxy  he  describes  as  "the  con- 
tinual historical  development  of  the 


doctrine  of  Jesus  and  His  aposHes,"  and 
the  orthodox  habit  or  temper  of  mind 
as  "  fidelity  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  throughout  Christian 
history,  as  the  things  of  Christ  have 
been  witnessed  to  the  Church  in  its 
great  confessions,  and  as  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  still  opening  their  mean- 
ings, under  new  providential  lights,  in 
the  enlarging  thought  of  the  Christian 
world."  On  the  other  hand,  "ortlio- 
doxiam  is  the  dogmatic  stagnation  and 
ecclesiastical  abuse  of  orthodoxy''— 
"an  orthodoxy  which  has  ceased  to 
grow  "—offering  **  a  crust  of  dogma 
kept  over  from  another  century,'^  and 
fedling  "  to  receive  the  daily  biead  for 
which  we  are  taught  this  day  to  pray." 
These  sentences  will  apprise  the  reader 
at  once  that  he  is  not  invited  to  follow 
u  merely  conventional  thinker;  and 
yet,  even  from  our  own  point  of  riev, 
we  can  pronounce  most  of  the  thinking 
in  this  book  to  be  thoroughly  healthy. 
He  exposes  the  folly  of  the  popokr 
prejudice  against  creeds.  He  regards 
the  Cross  "  as  in  some  real  sense 
necessary  for  the  self-satisfiustion  of 
God's  own  nature  in  forgiving  sis." 
On  the  subject  of  future  punishment  he 
is  cautious,  though  evidently  without 
any  leaning  to  the  doctrine  of  "condi- 
tional immortality."  The  bode  is  foil 
of  what  we  may  call  American  vivadtj, 
and  will  well  repay  perusal,  though  its 
author  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that 
its  teachings  should  be  accepted  with- 
out being  brought  to  the  touchstone  of 
the  Divine  Word. 
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^Igt  l^ate  |lclx.  ^toxQt  (Bmtb. 

{Cdnciudcd  from  page  297.) 


E.  GOULD  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Burials'  Question. 
We  are  informed  that  he  drafted  Sir  S.  M.  Peto's  measure. 
In  1861  he  published  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  on  "The  Befusal  of  Christian  Burial  to  the 
Unbaptized,"  in  consequence  of  two  persons  having 
been  summoned  before  the  inagistrates  at  Smallburgh  for  ''guilty 
and  indecent  behaviour"  in  the  churchyard  of  Horsey,  "by 
then  and  there  singing  on  the  way  to,  and  at  the  grave  of.  an  unbap* 
tized  child,"  for  which  offence  they  were  each  fined  one  shilling,  and 
thirteen  shillings  expenses,  in  default  three  days'  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Gould  urged  that  *'  the  number  of  persons  who  die  without '  the  grace 
of  baptism '  is  not  only  very  large  at  present,  but  is  yearly  on  the 
increase."  The  remark  applied  to  the  communities  which  practise 
infant  baptism,  and  even  to  tlie  so-called  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  the  hardship  complained  of  pressed  most  heavily  upon 
those  by  whom  infant  baptism  is  repudiated.    ,He  said : — 

'^  Even  if  it  were  right  to  punish  those  whoee  actions  do  not  accord  with  their 
professions,  it  is  a  palpable  injustice,  and,  let  me  add,  an  act  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  to  brand  with  dishonour  those  whose  only  fatdt  is  that  they  prefer  to 
«)bey  God  rather  than  man." 

Air.  Gould  had  not  only  a  complaint  to  make^  he  also  had  a  remedy 
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to  propose,  and  it  was  virtually  that  which  has  been  embodied  in  the 
Burials'  Act  now  in  operation. 

Another  important  work  in  which  he  successfully  engaged  cannot 
be  better  described  than  in  the  language  of  the  Memoir  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  most  of  the  £EU^ts  here  recorded : — 

''In  1861-2  the  poor-rate  of  Norwich '(which  then  hud  a  popalation  of  74^000) 
was  £40,000.  Sixty-five  persons  of  every  thousand  of  the  popaktion  weie  in 
receipt  of  relief,  either  indoor  or  outdoor.  At  a  lai*ge  meeting  held  in  Heigham, 
Mr.  Gould  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ratepayers  to  co-opertte 
with  other  committees,  and  to  adopt  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  oonsideiing 
watching,  and,  if  possible,  reducing  that  excessive  taxation.  Other  parishes  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Heigham.  At  a  meeting  held  in  August  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Gould  made  a  long  speech,  bristling  with  figures,  exposing  the  injustice  to  whick 
the  citizens  had  been  subjected  under  the  operation  of  the  Local  Act  Con- 
ferences of  the  parochial  delegates  were  held.  Mr.  Gould's  great  industry,  \^ 
masterly  grasp  of  the  question,  and  his  ability  in  dealing  with  statistics,  l»ougbt 
him  to  the  fsovX  as  Chairman  of  the  Parochial  Del^^tes,  who  finally  reconmiended 
that  the  Local  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  city  should  be  placed  under 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  qualified  by  provisions  specially  adapting  it  to  the 
requirements  of  Norwich,  The  result  of  this  agitation,  in  which  Mr.  Gk>ald  tool 
a  prominent  part^  was  to  bring  all  Norwich  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  eventually 
to  reduce  pauperism  and  an  expenditure  which  has  only  fostered  pauperism." 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gould  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  moral 
qualities,  among  which  his  devotion  both  to  justice  and  to  benevo- 
lence, was  brilliantly  conspicuous,  but  also  for  his  practical  sagacity. 
He  possessed  an  extraordinary  versatility  of  talent,  and  might  have 
shone,  not  only  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  but  also  in  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  But  he  rejoiced  in  a  higher  calling  than  any 
of  these,  and  only  turned  aside  for  the  time  to  other  matters  when  the 
duty  to  do  so  was  at  once  immistakable  and  imperative. 

In  April,  1 862  (the  Bicentenary  year),  Mr.  Gould  delivered  an  able 
address  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  on  "  The  Avowed  Causes  of 
the  Nonconformity  of  1662.''  His  aim  in  this  address  was  "  to  correct 
some  popular  misapprehensions  of  the  stoiy  of  the  ejected  ministeis 
of  1662,  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  a  true  appreciation  of  tlie 
duties  both  of  Conformist  and  Nonconformist  Christians  in  England 
in  the  present  day."  He  was  an  indefatigable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  April  Anniveisary 
of  that  Society  in  1865,  he  preached  its  annual  sermon  in  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel,  taking  for  his  subject "  The  Christian  Campaign,"  and 
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for  his  text,  2  Cor.  x  3-6.  The  sermon,  which  displayed  the  charac- 
teristic intellectual  ability  and  spiritual  earnestness  of  the  preacher, 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  Baptist  Mag.vzine  for  that  year. 
In  the  next  year,  the  Eev.  Albert  Williams,  of  the  Glasgow  University, 
Mr.  Grould's  son-in-law,  was  set  apart  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Circular  Road  Baptist  Church,  Calcutta,  on  which 
deeply  interesting  occasion  Mr.  Gould  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
young  minister.  In  six  months  afterwards  he  had  to  mourn  the 
death  of  the  beloved  daughter  whom  he  had  willingly  surrendered  for 
Oiristian  service  in  the  far-off  land.  Another  missionaiy  **  charge  " 
devolved  upon  him  in  1874,  when  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Guyton,  a  member 
of  his  church,  was  des^ated  to  mission  work  in  India. 

It  was  only  natural  that  so  influential  a  minister  of  the  Baptist 
Body  as  Mr.  Gould  should  in  due  time  become  the  heartily  chosen 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union.  He  held  this  office  in  1879-80,  and 
discharged  its  duties  with  the  mingled  sagacity  and  fidelity  which 
were  expected  of  him.  In  the  first  of  his  two  addresses  from  the 
<;hair,  under  tlie  title,  "  Our  Present  Outlook,"  he  comprehensively 
reviewed  the  conditions  and  the  obligations  of  the  Baptist  churches. 
Equally  timely,  and  in  some  respects  still  more  valuable,  was  the 
^cond  address,  delivered  at  the  Autumnal  Session  in  Glasgow,  on 
**The  Use  and  Disuse  of  Confessions  of  Faith  by  Christian  Churches/' 

His  interest  in  popular  education  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 

was  thrice  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  Norwich  School  Board,  and  twice 

to  its  chairmanship — ^an  honourable  but  arduous  office  which  he  held 

up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    This  mournful  event  occurred  in  the 

February  of  the  present  year.    His  health  had  not  been  robust  for 

some  time,  but  there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  nearness  of  the 

stroke  which  was  to  end  his  singularly  useful  career  on  earth.  He  was 

steadily  prosecuting  his  varied  work.    On  Friday,  February  the  3rd, 

he  presidod  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  at  the  Guildhall,  and,  on 

the  following  Sunday,  conducted  the  usual  services  at  St.  Mary's  with 

unusual  power.  In  a  few  Jays  he  was  dangeroiisly  ill  with  erysipelas, 

complicated  by  iufiamuiation  of  the  lungs  and  other  complaints.     On 

the  following  Sunday  the  bulletin  announced  that  he  had  rested  well 

and  appeared  somewhat  better ;  but  the  hope  thus  revived  was  doomed 

to  disappointment.   At  6.25  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  passed 

to  the  eternal  rest.    The  attendance  at  the  funeral  on  the  ensuing 

Thursday  re\ealed  the  ]>rofound  and  widespread  grief  which  his  death 
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had  occasioned,  and  the  exalted  respect  in  which  his  memoiy  was 
held.  The  mournful  ceremony  commenced  with  a  service  at  hia 
house^  after  which  the  procession  started  for  the  Bosaiy  Cemeteiy. 
The  long  line  of  carriages  contained  distinguished  representatives  of 
various  religious  and  other  bodies,  far  too  numerous  to  mention.  Dr. 
Underhill  attended  for  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  Bev.  J.  J. 
Brown,  of  Birmingham,  for  the  Baptist  Union,  and  the  Eev.  J.  T. 
Wigner,  of  London,  for  the  trustees  of  "  Psalms  and  Hymns/'  The 
shops  were  closed  along  the  line  of  route,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  downpour  of  rain,  the  streets  were  thronged  by  multitudes  of 
peisons  in  every  grade  of  Norwich  society  who  were  constrained 
thus  to  show  their  regard  for  the  deceased  minister  and  fellow- 
citizen.  At  the  JRosary  hundreds  of  people,  including  a  laige  number 
of  ladies,  had  assembled  long  before  the  mourners  arrived,  and  at 
the  grave  the  Eev.  T.  A.  Wlieeler  spoke  the  appreciative,  tender,  and 
comforting  words  which  foUow  :— 

"  We  who  are  gathered  here  this  morning,  of  different  opinions,  pofiitions, 
purBuits,  and  ages,  have  come  together  that  we  may  show  oar  respect,  and  dis- 
charge the  last  sad  ofiiees  of  human  kindness,  for  one  whom  on  earth  we  shall  see 
no'more.  It  seems  almost  impossible  for  us  to  realise  the  fact  tbat  Mr.  Gould  in 
gone^£cgm  us  now.'  To  his  family  and  his  friends  often  it  will  seem  as  if  tlie 
8oand  of  his  step  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  fiall  npon  the  ear.  Often  our  eyes  will 
mislead  us  with  the  j^assing  illusion  that  his  presence  is  before  us.  But  we  know 
that  te  is  gone,  to  be  with  us  no  more,  and  the  knowledge  overwhelms  us  witli 
grief.  Surely  He  who  groaned  and  wept  with  pity  at  Bethany,  iR-ill  pity  our 
sorrow  as  we  niouni  for  our  dead  to-day.  It  does  sometimes  happen  that  the  end 
of  a  Ufe  is  a  relief  to  .the  surnvors,  and  the  blessing  of  departure  is  more  tluua  the 
loss* ,  It  is  not  so  now.  Our  loss  is  hard  V)  bear.  How  great  it  is  we  cannot  at 
present  tell ;  but  before  the  colour  has  faded  and  the  perfume  has  passed  u^-ay 
we  may  for  a  moment  ask  ourselves — What  meaneth  the  life  this  man  has  lived  ? 
What  has  he  left  for  us  now  that  he  is  gone  ?  He  has  left  welcome  recollectionn 
to  many  of  us  of  pleasing  intercourse,  and  none  could  be  more  kind,  more  genial, 
than,  he  whose  body  we  now  lay  in  the  grave.  And  we  shall  remember  these,  for 
they  will  come  to  us  as  strains  of  music  from  afar,  and  carry  us  back  to  the  happy 
days  gone  by.  Wliat  has  he  left?  Recollections  of  sympathy  in  our  sorrow, 
which  was  feminine  in  its  tenderness  and  its  depth,  and  in  order  to  staunch  tlu- 
wounds  from  our  hearts  he  brought  consolation  to  us  in  our  trouble,  the  exampl*' 
of  a'  couraj^e  which  never  failed,  and  a  loyalty  to  truth  which  was  unshaken, 
which  has  stimulated  us,  mid  the  it^membrance  of  which  will  stimulate  us  stiU. 
What  has  he  bequeathed  to  us  ?  Welcome  recollections  of  a  ministry  eminently 
spiiiUial  in  its  cliaracter,  instructive,  and  tender,  which  we,  who  occasionally 
Usteued  to  it,  always  were  benefitted  by,  and  carried  away  with  us  thankful 
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hearts  tliat  God  had  given  to  our  brother  such  gifts  for  the  blessing  of  his 
brethren  and  the  glory  of  His  name.  He  has  left  us  a  life  inspired  by  Christ, 
devote»l  to  Christ,  and  complete  in  Christ.  And  what  is  there  more  precious  or 
more  powerful  ?  For  more  than  a  generation  he  has  been  amongst  us  in  this  city, 
and  dii'ectly  or  indirectly  has  affected  many  of  us.  I  owe  something  of  what  1 
am  to-day  to  lum  wliose  voice  will  fall  upon  my  ears  no  more.  And  we  are  all 
in  Home  sense  better  or  worse  for  the  life  which  is  now  on  earth  complete.  For 
threescore  years  and  three  he  lived  below,  but 

<  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  la  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  diaL 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.' 

Such  a  life  a«»  our  brother  led  touches  us,  and  will  touch  us  until  we  are  ourselves 

tarried  to  our  last  home.    And  what  of  him  ?    We,  standing  round  his  grave, 

partakei-^  of  like  precious  iiaith  with  him,  believe  he  is  at  rest,  and  at  rest  in 

Christ.     We  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  knowing  that  those  who  live 

in  Jesus  will  Qod  bring  with  Him.    We  are  encouraged  by  the  deep  Abiding  sense 

of  personal  Dedthf ulness  which  he  cherished,  tmd  the  strong  enduring  faith  in 

Christ  which  he  wa^  enabled  to  follow — by  a  life  bearing  witness  continually  to 

the  sincerity  of  his  profession  of  discipleship  to  the  Master.    And  so  children  and 

kindred,  with  friends  and  mourning  chui-ches,  commit  his  body  to  the  grave  in  the 

hope — the  strong,  confident  hope— of  resurrection  to  eternal  life.    Here  we  leave 

him  to  rest. 

"  Give  dust  to  dust !  and  here  we  leave 

The  earthly  seed  to  die  ; 

That  so  this  mortal  may  receive 

Its  immortality. 

"  Spiiit  to  spirits  purified  ! 

And  his  hath  soared  on  high, 
Hatli  joined  the  members  glorified — 
The  brethren  in  the  sky. 

*'  Saviour,  Thy  love  unites  us  all. 
The  living  and  the  dead ; 
Tis  but  one  body  mystical, 
And  but  one  glorious  Head. 
And  to  Him  be  glory  evermore.    Amen.*' 

The  memorial  sermon  was  preached  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
the  fimeral  by  the  Eev.  E.  Glover,  of  BristoL  It  was  full  of  beautiful 
^nd  consolatory  thoughts  drawn  from  Matt  xxv.  21.  The  preacher 
observeil : — 

"  There  are  things  which  change  their  aspect  if  you  look  at  them,  and  what  you 
moat  dread  when  you  gaze  upon  it  sweetens  iuto  a  smile.  The  nettle  which  you 
4)oldly  pluck  will  not  sting  yoii,  whereas,  timorously  touched,  it  inflicts  a  pain. 
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If  we  gaze  on  death,  the  longer  we  gaze  the  moie  it  sweetens,  until  it  hecomes  a& 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Almighty.    They  who  went  fearful  to  the  sepulchre  found 
the  stone  remoyed,  and  got  therein  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  the  victot)*  over 
death  ;  they  that  lingered  found  angels  to  speak  with  them  ;  and  she,  whose  grief 
was  most  inconsolable,  and  lingered  longest,  found  at  last  the  Mend  she  had  lost 
standing  near,  and  willing  to  speak,  to  comfort,  and  to  gladden  her.    So  Ls  it 
always.    Fear  to  face  death,  and  it  remains  a  perpetual  alarm.    Go  forth  to  look 
at  it,  and  there  are  still  the  angels  ready  to  console.    We  may  well  afford  to  gaze 
on  it  to-night,  for  to-night's  occasion  is  a  '  coign  of  vantage '  from  which  to  behold 
it.    There  are  lives  on  the  end  of  which  vou  do  not  like  to  meditate.    The  rich 
man  dies,  and  all  you  think  or  care  to  say  of  him. is  that  'he  was  buried.'    Bat 
there  are  other  lives  in  which  there  is  hu  much  of  soul  that  you  think  not  cif 
burial  or  of  earth.    And  we  approach  to-night  the  sepulchre  which  ends  the 
earthly  career  of  one  whose  qualities  are  such  that  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to 
speak  of  his  departure.    Early  he  consecrated  all  his  powers  to  Christ,  and  that 
early  consecration  never  wavered  but  only  deepened,  absorbing  more  and  more  or 
his  Master's  spirit,  and  was  most  fresh,  most  delicate,  most  beautiful  when  he 
passed  away.    He  was  not  one  on  whom  death  was  likely  to  lay  an  injuiiouH 
hand.    Every  grace  had  set  its  seal  on  him  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
Exquisite  tenderness  lay  beneath  the  reserve  of  his  outward  manner,  fondness  for 
home,  fondness  for  truth,  courage  that  naught  could  daunt,  faithfulness  to  convic- 
tion whicli  he  followed  out  at  any  cost,  an  eager  wish  for  the  guidance  of  the 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  a  readiness  to  follow 
whitherstoever  it  led.    He  took  a  warm  interest  in  every  cause  of  human  progress^ 
whether  in  society,  or  in  the  State,  or  in  the  church ;  helping  the  poor,  teaching 
the  ignorant,  seeking  to  serve  the  lost  in  this  and  in  distant  heathen  lands.    He 
had  a  large  heart  that  looked  beyond  itself,  on  which  the  shadow  of  self,  which  is 
the  shadow  of  death,  never  cast  its  chill.    Death  had  no  terror  for  him.    And  if 
we  ought  to  feel  that  on  such  a  life  death  could  inflict  no  injury,  we  feel  it  all  the 
more  readily  when  we  mark  how  he  died.    To  him,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  clear 
consciousness  which  came  on  his  dying  bed,  to  him  the  Jordan  itself  was  ^  still 
waters  "  and  its  banks  green  pastures,  and  his  spirit  was  at  rest,  only  elate  and  only 
gratefuL  With  no  sense  but  that  of  joy,  and  no  anticipation  but  that  of  hope  and 
acceptance  through  the  merits  of  his  Saviour,  he  passed  away.  Should  we  be  afraid 
to  look  at  death  in  such  company  and  under  such  conditions?  At  once  we  feel  that 
over  such  a  spirit  death  could  have  no  power ;  and,  accordingly,  to-night  I  want 
that  we  should  look  on  the  dead  as  glorified — on  our  friend,  not  as  he  was,  but  on 
our  friend  as  he  is.    Our  feelings  prompt  us  to  look  back,  to  measure  life,  to  nuuk 
service,  and  to  recall  incidents  that  prove  the  worth  of  his  ministry  and  his  life  ; 
and  if  we  yield  to  that,  then  there  is  apt  to  grow  upon  our  spirit  a  feeling  that  our 
experience  is  only  loss  and  our  confusion  becomes  more  dense,  and  we  begin  to 
think  death  only  an  injury.    Hut  all  things  have  another  side,  and  so  has  death. 
The  gate  on  this  side  so  dark,  is,  on  the  other  side,  pearly.  The  star  that  here  has 
had  its  setting  has  elsewhere  had  its  rising.    What  we  blame  as  robbing  us  of  our 
best  friends.  Heaven  blesses  as  giving  back  those  that  have  been  watched  over  and 
loved.  What  we  call  death  there  is  birth.   And  I  want  that  we  should  look  abore 
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and  on  tlie  other  side,  and  see  to-nighti  not  wliat  our  friend  haa  been,  but  what, 
through  the  mercy  of  hia  Sariour,  he  is  and  is  to  be.    Qod  help  ns,  all  of  us,  that 
our  thoughts  may  wing  their  flight  heavenward  ;  that  the  prayer  of  our  open 
heart  and'  the  desire  of  it  may  be  gratified,  and  that  we  may  see  our  friends  as 
they  ar&    I  take  this  text  to  help  usl    I  make  no  apology  for  taking  it    I  think 
it  fits  our  friend.    Whatever  he  was,  he  was  a  '  servant  of  Christ.'    His  spirit 
found  its  centre  in  its  Saviour.  All  its  hopes,  all  its  aspirations,  all  its  confidences, 
and  all  its  aims  his  spirit  found  in  Christ  *The  Master'  was  the  familiar  epithet 
under  which  he  described  his  Lord.    And  through  a  long  life  there  has  been  but 
one  supreme  desire,  and  that  successfully  achieved — to  serve  as  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  hia  Lord.    And  now  he  ia  passed  away.    Where  is  he  7    What  is  he  ? 
Let  us  think  on  these  things.    Saints,  as  weU  as  Saviour,  rebuke  us  when  we  do 
not  ask,  "  Whither  goest  thou  ?  "    We  ought  to  use  the  ascending  dead  as  lights 
to  lighten  up  the  heaven  of  Qod.    Let  us  follow  his  light,  and,  like  John  Bun- 
yan,  who^  when  the  gates  of  the  city  were  opened,  wiahed  himself  amongst  them, 
let  US  catch  the  bright  radiance  of  the  other  world,  and  may  it  animate  us  with 
the  desire  to  follow  him.  Taking  this  text,  therefore,  as  suiting  him,  as  expressing 
the  greeting  which  he  has  received,  and  the  experience  on  which  he  has  entered, 
I  ^imt  you  to  notice  a  few  things  in  Buccession  which  mark  the  great  elements  of 
his  blessing.** 

The  preacher  then  proceeded  to  show,  in  eminently  chaste  and 
impressive  language,  and  with  great  copiousness  of  illustration,  first, 
that  the  departed  servant  of  the  Lord  still  survives;  secondly, 
that  he  has  entered  on  a  world  where  he  is  appreciated;  thirdly, 
that  he  has  reached  his  judgments  and  rewards ;  and,  fourthly,  that 
he  has  entered  on  a  world  of  joy.    He  concluded  thus : — 

**  What  lessons  are  we  to  draw  7  Is  there  not  one  of  encouragement  to  all  of 
us  to  learn  to  trust  the  Saviour  more  and  serve  Him  better  %  We  are  afraid  of 
ialling,  but  the  Lord  will  not  let  us  falL  *  They  go  from  strength  to  strength, 
every  one  of  them  appearing  before  Qod  in  Zion.'  You  are  not  going  to  fall, 
but  haying  begun  a  good  work,  in  you  the  Lord  will  perfect  it  unto  the  day  of 
Christ  Trust  more,  serve  better.  Lose  not  the  things  that  you  have  wrought, 
keep  to  the  old  Gkwpel,  and  to  the  old  habit  of  watchfulness  and  prayer. 
There  is  no  place  where  the  soul  will  thrive  like  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
— ^linger  there,  look  lovingly  there,  take  a  fresh  grip  of  Christ  there, 
and  ask  fresh  mercy  there.  That  grand  character  upon  which  we  look 
back  to-night  was  made  by  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Bo  not  cad  away 
that  ifupiraiion  until  you  get  another  hett^.  Leave  Christ  when  you  can 
get  a  better  master,  but  until  then  go  to  Him  with  your  sins  to  be  for- 
given, and  with  your  service  to  be  rendered,  and  ask  Him  to  keep  you.  If 
Uiere  are  those  of  us  who  have  known  the  Saviour,  who  have  loved  and  served 
Him,  who  catch  inspiration  from  the  gloiy  which  our  friend  has  reached,  there 
are  others  here  that  surely  ought  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  glorified,  and  who 
ought  to  be  led  by  that  voice  to  decide  with  the  great  decision  that  marks  the 
epoch  in  our  everlasting  history.    We  are  encompassed  with  a  great  cloud  of 
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nttnesaes  thst  appeal  to  us  to  look  unto  Jesus,  and  run  witli  patience  the  nee  Mt 
beroNua.  Thcj  testify  tbat  He  ia  the  only  Mostei' that  it  is  good  to  serve.  Wilt 
yon  choose  Him  1  Will  not  some  here  Le  baptized  foi'  the  deed,  and  enter  the 
ranlu  made  thinner  by  hia  removal  1  Some  of  you  have  nefjlected  his  wordi  in 
life — keep  them  now  when  from  his  dying  bed  his  testimony  cornea  to  you  with 
tenfold  force.  Oh,  that  all  of  ua  may  repent !  Oh,  that  each  one  of  lu  may  seek 
oni  Saviour  ;  and  when  we  are  passing  away  let  beams  of  heavenly  snnlight 
brighten  the  tears  that  fall  upon  our  corpse,  and  from  heaven  the  welcome  he 
overheard  in  the  case  of  each  one  of  us — '  Well  done,  good  and  faitlifnl  servant : 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  few  things,  1  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things : 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'    Amen." 

■  We  have  no  space  for  remarks  of  our  own  on  Jlr.  Gould's 
character,  even  if  we  had  the  ability  requisite  for  a  full  and  discri- 
minating portraiture.  He  was  a  man  of  mutable  moods,  as  ottber,  but 
not  better,  men  have  been,  and  always  will  he  in  this  mutable  world. 
Some  of  his  moods,  owing,  as  we  judge,  entirely  to  physical  causes, 
were  less  attractive  than  others.  There  were  times  when  he  appeared 
haughty  and  stem ;  but  on  such  occasions  he  was  not  his  true  self,  as 
those  who  knew  him  beat  knew  full  weU.  A  more  sterling  ChristJan 
— a  more  devoted  servant  of  the  Divine  Master,  never  lived ;  and  the 
loss  to  Korwich,  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  to  the  interests  of 
religion  in  this  land,  occasioned  by  liis  departure,  will  not  be  easily 
repaired.  We  magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  him.  He  was  an  eminently 
just  man  ;  and  "  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed."  We  learn  with 
great  pleasure  that  a  "  Memorial "  of  Mr.  Gould  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, consisting  of  a  considerable  Volume  of  Sermons  and  Addresses 
with  a  Memoir,  under  the  editorship  of  his  son,  the  Ber.  G.  F.  Gronld, 
M.A.,  of  Bristol 


Uotts  of  a  S'^axi  ^oliJiaH  iiv  Stoifjerlanb. 
III. 

FTER  our  walk  to  Leysin  and  Sepey  we  spent  a  few  days  in 
sweet  idleness,  making  intimate  friends  of  all  the  pet 
beauties  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  surrendering 
ourselves  passively  to  the  recreative  influences  of  pure 
strong  air,  unclouded  sunshine,  glorious  scenery,  and  har- 
monious interchange  of  thought  and  feeUng. 

But  the  morning  of  August  25th  rose  upon  us  in  such  royal 
splendour  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  at  the  Council  of  the 
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Breakfast  Table  that  "  something  must  be  done ; "  and,  cl  propos  to  tliis 
decree,  our  hostess  told  us  the  story  of  a  legendary  Englishman,  who 
came  all  the  way  from  London  to  see  the  Falls  of  the  Sallenche ;  went 
directly  thither,  satisfied  his  soul,  said  he  would  rather  not  have  the 
impression  dimmed  by  any  other  sight,  and,  without  unpacking  his 
portmanteau,  went  home  again^  This  sounded  promising,  and  we 
arranged  an  excursion  to  the  Falls,  making  it  include  also  a  visit  to  the 
Goiges  du  Trient. 

So  at  11  a.m.,  our  prospects  for  dinner  being  rather  uncertain,  we 
stood  round  the  dining-table,  and  each  solemnly  drank  a  glass  of 
Bavaroise,  the  Swiss  fortification  against  famine  and  fatigue*  That 
ceremony  over,  Paul,  Blackbird,  the  Professor,  and  myself  walked  into 
Aigle  and  took  railway  tickets  for  Vernayaz. 

Leaving  Aigle  behind  us,  we  observed  with  interest  on  our  left  the 
old  Boman  tower  of  Saint  Triphon,  and  the  famous  quarry  of  black 
marble ;  but  soon  found  the  scenery  on  our  right  imperiously  demand- 
ing attention.  La  Dent  du  Midi  had  wrapped  herself  in  clouds, 
and  every  now  and  then,  with  the  caprice  of  the  children  of  the  South, 
she  would  tear  away  the  veil  from  her  head,  leaving  her  base 
apparently  unsubstantial  cloud,  a  most  curious  effect  being  produced 
by  the  appearance  of  a  huge  pearly-gray  monster  hanging  far  uj) 
towards  the  zenith,  without  (as  the  police  reports  say)  "  any  visible 
means  of  support."  Presently  we  left  Protestant  Vaud,  and  entered 
the  Boman  Catholic  canton  of  Valais ;  and,  as  we  went  rapidly  down 
the  valley,  with  the  Ehone  turbulently  rushing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion by  our  side,  the  Valaisian  Alps  became  more  and  more  imposing 
and  terrible  in  their  grandeur.  We  crossed  the  Bhone  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  had  thus  a  brief  opportunity  of  observing  its  more  salient 
characteristics.  It  was  of  a  bluish-white  tint,  and  for  unpetuosity  and 
energy  might  have  competed  with  any  mountain  ton'ent  I  ever  saw. 
This  rush  puzzled  me,  for  the  valley  is  exceedingly  level ;  but  I 
fancied  afterwards  I  had  found  a  solution  of  my  difficulty.  Far  up> 
on  an  apparently  inaccessible  perch  of  an  almost  perpendicular  rock, 

*  Should  any  traveller  wish  to  test  by  personal  experience  the  boasted  vii-tues 
•of  Bavaroise,  let  him  drop  into  separate  cups  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  eg(^,  and 
thoroai^y  beat  both,  the  white  especially,  till  it  is  a  mere  pu£f  of  wind ;  then  let 
the  contents  of  the  two  cups  be  mixed,  stirring  in  rapidly  at  the  same  time  a  glans 
of  light  wine — that  of  Yvorne  in  preference.  It  should  be  drunk  immediately  it 
is  made. 
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we  saw  the  Hermitage  of  Notre  Dame  de  Scex,  the  abode  of  a  solitary 
monk^  who  (with  a  church  bell  all  to  himself)  spends  his  life  in  prayer 
and  in  giving  advice  to  all  who  come  for  it. 

wAt  Yemayaz,  the  prettiest  of  a  series  of  charming  little  toy  stations, 
all  carved  wood  and  rose  bushes,  we  alighted,  and  struck  off  at  once 
for  the  Falls  of  the  Sallenche,  more  commonly  called  the  Pissevache. 
The  Sallenche  is  a  tributary  of  the  Bhone,  and  flows  &om  the  glaciers 
of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  After  racing  down  hill  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
it  comes  to  the  precipice,  120  feet  high,  above  Yemayaz,  from  whence 
it  flings  itself  after  a  manner  entirely  its  own.  At  the  top  it  boils  in 
a  fury,  then  dashes  down  headlong,  describing  a  curve  of  perfect 
grace,  losing  all  appearance  of  water  in  its  rush,  and  sending  out  little 
forked  jets  of  foam,  like  a  thousand  tiny  rockets,  as  a  fringe  to  its 
glory.  The  wind  comes  by,  dispersing  the  watery  particles  in  every 
direction,  the  sun  shines  through  them,  and  the  air  is  luminous  with 
diamonds  of  the  first  water.  The  Sallenche,  of  a  blue-white  like  all 
glacier  rivers,  runs  directly  into  the  Rhone ;  and,  if  the  Rhone  be 
capable  of  a  sentiment,  it  must  feel  considerably  astonished  and 
somewliat  carried  away  by  the  energj'  of  its  new  client. 

We  dined  under  the  shade  of  some  elms  in  a  field  almost  encircled 
by  water,  the  glorious  waterfall  on  our  right,  in  front  of  us  the 
unclothed  majesty  of  Mont  Catogne,  in  the  far  distance  the  snows  of 
Mont  Velan,  with  the  sunshine  reflected  dazzlingly  from  its  broad 
surface,  and  at  our  left  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  brilliant  with  its  lighter- 
coloured  stone.    We  found,  on  investigation,  that  we  were  minus 
knives,  forks,  and  drinking- vessels ;  but  Paul  came  to  the  rescue  with 
a  penknife  to  cut  the  bread,  and  a  small  silver  fruit  knife  to  slice  the 
brawn;  while  the  cup  of  my  travelling-flask  was  pressed  into  the 
service,  and,  after  repeated  ablutions  in  the  Sallenche  to  dissipate  an 
obstinately  clinging  flavour  of  cognac,  served  as  a  wine-glass  for  us 
all.    After  dinner,  two  of  our  party  climbed  the  ascent  to  go  behind 
the  cascade ;  one  retired  to  the  inglorious  comfort  of  the  smoking- 
room  at  the  little  inn ;  while  the  fourth  chose  a  conv^ient  seat  on  a 
mile-stone,  and  tried  to  engrave  the  marvellous  picture  on  the  tablets 
of  memory.    We  presently  re-united  our  forces,  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  Gorges  du  Trient,  through  Yernayaz,  where,  for  the  first 
time  in  Switzerland,  we  saw  a  cross,  pure  and  simple,  built  out-of- 
doors,  with  a  little  niche  in  it  for  a  taper. 

At  length  we  entered  the  Gorges.    Is  it  lack  of  words  or  of  thought 
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that  makes  me  so  timorous  at  entering  on  this  part  of  our  excursion  I 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  fear  that  words  will  blind  rather  than  open 
the  eyes  of  any  one  but  myself  who  may  read  this.  Putting  it  as 
isimply  as  possible,  the  Gorge  is  a  narrow  passage  between  rocks  over 
400  feet  high,  and  so  near  together  that  the  sunshine  never  penetrates 
into  the  gully.  Eveiy  moment  you  expect  these  rocks  to  meet  over 
your  head,  and  the  air  becomes  damp  and  cold.  Walking  through 
this  passage  in  the  ordinary  way  is  impossible,  because  the  whole  of 
its  width  is  taken  up  by  the  Biver  Trient,  which  comes  dashing  out 
of  the  Glacier  du  Trient ;  and,  maddened  by  the  restraint  of  these 
impassive  prison- walls,  pours  down  ever  more  furiously,  in  one  place 
clearing  thirty  feet  in  one  tremendous  leap,  till  it  reaches  the  open 
sunlight,  and,  raging  and  panting,  flings  itself  into  the  lihone.  To 
give  travellers  a  clear  view  of  its  wonders,  a  narrow  wooden  galleiy 
has  been  constructed,  clinging  to  one  side  of  the  precipice  by  some 
contrivance  of  hooks  and  twisted  wires ;  and,  when  the  rocks  over- 
hang too  closely,  a  small  bridge  crosses  to  the  other  side,  where  the 
galleiy  is  continued.  At  its  termination,  where  the  gorge  widens  a 
little,  we  sat  down,  and  the  Professor  and  I  began  to  speculate  idly  on 
the  length  of  time  it  must  have  taken  the  water  to  make  for  itself 
such  a  stupendous  channel.  Beasoning  from  analogy,  we  got  back 
about  400,000  years,  then  became  alarmed,  and  declined  to  pursue 
the  subject  farther.  And,  coming  out,  we  saw,  clinging  to  these 
gigantic  rocks,  the  tiniest  and  bonniest  of  ferns,  reminding  us,  as  do  so 
many  things  in  Nature,  of  the  twofold  side  of  the  Divine  Essence — 
tlie  majestic  Creator  of  these  awful  objects,  and  the  tender  Guardian 
of  the  smallest  fern  that  grows.  On  returning  to  the  entrance,  a 
breath  of  warm  wind  greeted  us,  and  the  sunlight  lay  softly  smiling 
on  a  green  mountain  side  to  tempt  us  out  of  the  terrible  chasm. 

Then  we  wanted  some  tea,  and  turned  into  a  very  delightful 
hostelry  called  Hotel  des  Alpes,  where  we  had  very  good  tea,  milk, 
and  sugar  for  the  small  charge  of  2  francs.  They  brought  us 
the  Visitors'  lAok,  in  which  was  written  every  variety  of  recom- 
mendation in  French,  German,  and  English.  To  these  we  gladly 
added  our  quota  and  signatures.  Coming  out,  I  made  glad  the  heart 
of  a  laughing  little  Swiss  baby  by  dropping  into  her  basket  the 
gorgeously  coloured  American  meat-tin  in  which  our  brawn  had  been 
brought,  and  which,  empty,  was  as  great  a  nuisance  as,  full,  it  had  been 
a  satisfaction.    Turning  straight  Irom  the  gleeful  little  face,  we  came 
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upon  a  critin — a  poor  creature  about  4  feet  high,  and  as  broad  as  a  fdll- 
grown  woman.  It  (I  could  not  guess  its  sex)  was  brown,  and  had 
short,  curly  black  hair ;  but  such  an  utter  vacuity  in  its  face,  and 
want  of  purpose  in  its  movements,  that  I  could  not  follow  the  poor 
thing  without  a  real  pain  at  my  heart. 

Paul  was  now  tired,  and  went  to  the  railway  station  to  rest  quietly 
for  the  short  time  we  had  to  spare ;  Blackbird,  the  Professor,  and  my- 
self desired  one  more  good  view  of  the  Falls.  So  we  walked  on,  and 
sweet  music  saluted  our  ears,  proceeding  from  a  herd  of  goats,  about 
ninety  in  number,  of  laige  size,  and  with  beautiful  horns,  which  were 
coming  to  meet  us.  Each  one  had  a  bell  and  collar  round  its  neck, 
and  walked  with  an  air  of  dignified  self-possession  and  conscious  ele- 
gance wholly  wanting  in  our  English  goat.  Scarcely  had  they  passed, 
when  we  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  Valaisian  cows,  smaller  than  our 
Aldemeys,  of  every  variety  of  colour  from  black  and  dark-brown  up 
to  white,  of  slightly  uncertain  temper,  generous  in  the  matter  of  milk, 
but  abstemious  in  the  matter  of  food,  and  each  one  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  bell — not  to  be  for  a  moment  likened  to  our  English 
■cow-bell,  but  of  a  im\brc  not  inferior  to  that  of  our  church-bell,  tliough, 
happily  for  all  parties,  of  a  moderate  volume  of  sound. 

We  stood  before  the  waterfall  once  more,  and  tried  again  to  make 
it  our  own  for  ever.  Then  we  regretfully  turned  our  backs  on  the 
Tours  d'Ay  and  the  setting  sun.  From  that  moment  we  all  want^l 
•to  be  Argus,  for  there  was  more  than  occupation  for  a  hundred 
eyes,  even  if  all  were  en  rappoi-t  with  the  same  brain.  For  on  our 
right  lay  Pissevache,  and  a  little  cascade  crossed  by  forty-two 
bridges ;  behind  us  were  the  Tours  d'Ay,  on  the  left  the  Dent  de 
Morcles,  and  before  us  Mont  Catogne,  and,  lying  behind  it,  Mont 
A^elan,  a  peak  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  11,600  feet  high.  As  ^ve 
advanced,  the  snow  covering  its  vast  surface  became  a  flame-coloured 
yellow,  which  deepened  under  our  gaze  into  a  rosy  flush,  and  then 
into  the  softest  crimson.  ^ 

Turning  into  the  Station  Eoad,  with  our  faces  still  directed  towards 
this  splendour,  our  attention  was  unworthily  but  completely  diverted 
by  the  spectacle  of  three  distractingly  pretty  white  Persian  kittens 
with  blue  eyes,  which  were  playing  at  a  feline  adaptation  of  leap-ftt^ 
in  the  high  road,  and  striking  attitudes  so  entirely  bewitching  that 
Mont  Velan  had  to  give  place  to  them  for  a  moment  Their  owner 
soon  put  in  an  appearance,  tliinking,  I  suppose,  that  I  looked  rather 
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felonious,  and  told  us  they  belonged  to  a  family  of  five,  of  which  twa 
had  akeady  found  a  home  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  where 
they  would  have  to  make  war  on  church  mice ;  these  three  were  for 
sale  at  15  francs  each.  I  decided  that  I  could  not  expose  a  kitten  ta 
the  discomforts  of  a  joui*ney  from  Switzerland  to  the  West  of 
England ;  and  heroically  we  turned  our  thoughts  again  to  the  moun- 
tain, which,  from  crimson,  had  become  a  pale  rose,  and  now  changed 
to  giay-white,  standing  out  against  a  celestial  background  of  soft 
pink,  which  gradually  faded  away  into  an  opaline  blue.  These  subtle 
changes  seemed  each  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and  were  the 
delicate  crowning  charm  of  a  perfect  day. 

£ut  the  day  was  not  finished.  Darkness  fell  fast ;  and  the  train 
carried  us  through  the  tranquil  valley  guarded  by  the  everlasting 
hills,  across  the  noisy  Bhone,  to  Aigle.  Then  came  the  long  walk 
home  under  the  quiet  stars ;  our  first  sight  of  the  second  comet  of  the 
year;  then  the  motherly  welcome ;  the  cheerful  evening  meal;  and,, 
after  aU,  the  enjoyment  of  God's  gift  to  His  beloved — ^sleep. 

L.  M.  D. 

{To  he  cx^atinned.) 


gr.  Jfoj^ii  ^Vr0ton  unb  bis   "|l)or:t  5uhsccib;c." 


HE  announcement,  in  May  last,  of  the  death  of  tliis  genial 
and  hale-hearted  Scotchman  created,  both  in  literary  and 
scientific  circles,  and  among  the  general  public,  the  sense 
of  a  heavy  personal  loss.  His  intimate  friends  frequently 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  beloved  physician,"  and  felt  that  no 
epithet  could  more  accurately  describe  his  character,  or  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held.  This  intrinsic  fitness  of  the  phrase  harmonised 
with  the  associations  of  its  earliest  use  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Like  the 
evangelist  Luke,  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  careful  and  "accurate" 
observation,  of  transparent  simplicity  and  candour,  and  gained  as  liigh 
distinction  in  literature  as  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  Though 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  one  of  the  lions  of  the  North,  there  are  few 
Scotchmen  to  whom  he  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  known,  and  he 
was  everywhere  regarded  ^ni\\  deep  and  tender  affection.    He  was  an 
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especial  favourite  with  children,  and  had  the  rare  power  of  awakening 
their  interest  and  stimulating  their  curiosity  in  whatever  direction 
he  pleased.  His  fine  conversational  powers  rendered  him  a  delightful 
companion,  and  ^'  other  bairns "  than  the  little  ones  were  charmed 
with  the  flow  of  his  kindly  and  humorous  speech.  His  warmest  and 
most  grateful  admirers  will  probably  be  found  among  the  artists,  Uie 
doctors,  and  students  of  Divinity,  who  owe  much  of  their  success  to  his 
generous  encouragement.  A  truer  and  more  helpful  friend  could  not 
be;  and  how  many  men  in  the  various  professions  he  saved  from  hope- 
lessness and  failure  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute. 

Although  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Brown  may  give  a  special 
interest  to  our  article,  our  purpose  to  write  it  was  formed  some  weeks 
before  that  event  took  place.  The  re-issue  of  the  three  series  of  Iiis 
occasional  papers — ^many  of  which  had  been  before  the  public  for  more 
than  twenty  years — seemed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  the  preuius  and  work  of  an  author  whose  writings 
have  been  a  source  of  pure  and  healthful  pleasure,  and  an  incentive 
to  all  that  is  beautiful,  chivalrous,  and  strong.  His  words  quicken 
our  perception  of  '^  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  lovely  and  of  good 
report,"  and  attach  us  to  all  that  is  gracious  among  the  living  and 
venerable  among  the  dead.  Their  wider  circulation  will  therefore  be 
an  unmixed  good.  Great  as  is  his  popularity  north  of  the  Tweed,  he 
is  not  so  extensively  known  in  England  as  he  ought  to  be.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  his  works  have  met  with  an  apprecia- 
tion which  proves  that  "^  the  mother  of  mighty  nations  "  is  not 
always  as  shrewd  and  far-seeing  as  some  of  her  illustrious  daughters. 

It  is  to  the  wise  persistency  of  his  friend  and  publisher,  Mr»  David 
Douglas,  rather  than  to  their  author's  intention,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  issue,  in  their  complete  form,  of  the  '*  Hora*  Subsecivse."  It 
was  only  after  long  and  urgent  entreaty  that  Dr.  Brown  could  be 
persuaded  to  prepare  the  whole  of  these  admirable  papers  for  a  new 
and  uniform  edition.  He  might,  if  his  professional  duties  had  allowed 
him,  have  produced  a  greater  and  more  elaborate  work  than  any  lie 
has  given  us ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  he  would  have  i^endered  more 
valuable  service.  The  "  odds  and  ends  "  of  some  men  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  "painful"  and  systematic  productions  of  others. 
Genius  is  happily  independent  of  scientific  formula?  and  artistic  ela- 
boration ;  and  though  when  Dr.  Brown  speaks  to  us  from  his  easy 
chair  his  sentences  are  occasionally  less  perfect  than  they  might  have 
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been,  and  his  arrangement  leas  orderly  than  a  rigid  logician  wonld 
have  made  it,  his  words  glow  with  poetic  fire,  and  stimulate  the  mind 
to  sound  the  lowest  depths  and  soar  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  human 
ihought  These  "  fugitive  pieces/'  as  he  modestly  terms  them,  give 
us  little  more  than  a  hint  of  what  he  might  have  accomplished 
if  he  had  made  literature  his  profession,  and  especially  if  he  had  taken 
the  advice  of  one  of  his  critics  and  written  a  novel !  The  man  himself 
was  greater  than  his  writings,  and  possessed  a  breadth  and  fertility  of 
thought,  a  versatile  and  many-sided  power,  which  have  been  but  half 
revealed  Fragmentary  as  his  essays  are,  we  are  glad  to  have  them, 
and  to  have  them  in  their  present  form.  They  are,  in  their  own  line, 
of  the  first  order — *^  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,"  without  the 
slightest  admixture  of  ''  wood,  hay,  and  stubble."  They  are  full  of 
truth,  beauty,  and  grace ;  the  expression  of  a  pure  and  loving  heart,  of 
a  soul  tender,  generous,  and  heroic;  strong  in  its  gentleness  and 
gentle  in  its  strength. 

Dr.  Brown  came  of  a  thoroughly  good  stock.  His  great  grandfather, 
the  heroic  old  man  of  Haddington,  is  even  yet  well  remembered  in 
connection  with  his  edition  of  the  Bible.  "  He  was,"  says  our  author, 
*'  our  king,  the  founder  of  our  dynasty.  We  dated  from  him ;  and  he 
was  hedged  accordingly  by  a  certain  sacredness  or  Divinity.  I  well 
remember  with  what  surprise  and  pride  I  fomid  myself  asked,  by  a 
blacksmith's  wife  in  a  remote  hamlet  among  the  hop  gardens  of  Kent, 
if  I  was  the  son  of  the  '  Self-Interpreting  Bible.' "  This  "  Self-Inter- 
preting Bible  "  must  have  been  a  remarkable  man.  When  a  shepherd 
lad  on  the  hiUs  of  Lomond,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  longed  to  possess  a  New  Testament  in  the  original. 
One  night,  having  committed  the  charge  of  his  sheep  to  a  companion, 
he  set  out  on  a  midnight  journey  to  St.  Andi*ews,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
foujr  miles.  On  the  next  morning  he  entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  and 
asked  for  a  Greek  Testament.  The  bookseller  was  disposed  to  make 
game  of  him,  but  one  of  the  Professors  coming  in  handed  him  the 
volume,  with  the  remark,  "  Boy,  read  this,  and  you  shall  have  it  for 
nothing."  The  boy  did  so,  and  carried  off  his  prize  with  great  delight. 
This  Testament  was  one  of  Dr.  Brown's  most  valued  heirlooms. 
"He  cherished  it  very  dearly,  and  held  it  close  to  his  heart." 
Some  of  the  stories  told  of  this  founder  of  the  dynasty  are  full  of  pith. 
He  was  a  man  of  saintly  character  and  lofty  devotion,  of  rugged 
strength   and  intensely  practical     A  weak,  conceited  youth  once 
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waited  upon  him  to  secure  his  help  that  he  might  be  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  Mr.  Brown  advised  him  to  continue  in  his  present 
vocation.  "  But,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  wish  to  preach  and 
glorify  God."  "  My  young  friend,  a  young  man  may  glorify  God 
making  broom  besoms.  Stick  to  your  trade,  and  glorify  God  by  your 
walk  and  conversation."  Another  of  his  smart  savings  was,  "  The 
gi-ace  of  God  can  do  much,  but  it  canna  gi'e  a  man  common-sense." 
When  he  firet  went  to  Haddington  there  was  one  man  who  held  out 
against  his  calL  Mr.  Brown  meeting  him  when  they  could  not  avoid 
each  other,  the  malcontent  said,  "  Ye  sec,  sir,  I  canna  say  what  I 
dinna  think ;  and  I  think  ye're  ower  young  and  inexperienced  for 
this  charge."  "  So  I  think,  too,  David ;  but  it  wad  never  do  for  you 
and  me  to  gang  in  the  face  o'  the  hale  congregation."  Uncle  Eben- 
ezer,  the  brother  of  the  "king,"  was  a  very  different,  but  scarcely  less 
distinguished,  character;  and  it  was,  we  believe,  of  him  that  David  Hume 
declared  that  he  preached  as  if  Jesus  Christ  were  at  his  elbow.  The 
father  of  our  author  was  the  greatest  exegetical  theologian  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  has  proiluced.  His  influence  on  the  students  of 
the  Divinity  Hall,  and,  through  them,  on  the  ministry  of  his  church, 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit,  and,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in, 
America  his  volumes  on  "  The  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord," 
on  **  The  First  Epistle  of  Peter,"  &c.,  have  been  extensively  read.  In 
the  reverential  and  affectionate  tribute  so  gracefully  paid  to  his 
father's  memory  in  the  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Cairns,"  Dr.  Brown  has  given 
a  full-length  portrait  of  him,  as  truthful  as  it  is  striking: — 

"  My  father — tall,  dim,  agile,  i^uick  in  his  movements,  graceful,  neat  to  nicety 
in  his  dress,  witti  much  in  his  air  of  what  is  called  style,  with  a  face  almost  too 
beautiful  for  a  man's,  had  not  his  eyes  commanded  it  and  all  who  looked  at  it, 
and  his  close,  lirm  month  been  ready  to  say  what  the  fiery  spirit  might  bid  ;  his 
eyes,  when  at  rest,  expressing  more  than  almost  any  other  I  ever  saw-'— wrrow  and 
tender  love,  a  desire  to  give  and  to  get  sympathy,  and  a  sort  of  gentle,  deep  smI* 
noss,  a.s  if  that  was  their  permanent  state  and  gladness  theu*  momentigy  act,  but, 
when  awakened,  full  of  fire,  peremptory,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  his 
^^mile,  and  flash  of  gaiety  and  fun,  something  n(>  one  fould  forget ;  his  hair,  in 
early  life,  a  dea^l  black  ;  his  eye-brows  of  exquisite  cu^^'e,  narrow  and  intense ; 
liis  voice  deep  when  unmoved  and  calm,  keen  and  shaip  to  piercing  fierceness 
when  vehement  and  roused.  In  the  pulpit — at  times  a  shont,  at  timee  a  pathetic 
wail ;  his  uttemnce  hesitating,  emphatic,  explosive,  powerful ;  each  sentence  shot 
straight  and  home ;  his  hesitation  arising  from  his  crowd  of  impatient  idou,  and 
his  resolute  will  that  they  should  come  in  their  order  and  some  of  them  not  come 
at  all,  only  the  best ;  and  his  settled  determination  that  each  thought  diould 
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1)6  dressed  in  the  very  and  only  word  which  he  stammered  on  till  it  came — it 
was  generally  worth  his  pains  and  ours." 

jSome  of  his  physical  feats — especially  in  horsemanship — ^were  very 
kimusing,  but  we  must  not  here  detail  them. 

With  Dr.  Brown  we  have  lost  one  of  the  last  links  between  the 
Edinburgh  of  the  present  and  the  Edinburgh  of  the  past.  It  will  be 
long  before  the  world  can  cease  to  be  interested  in  everytliing  that 
relates  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  the  rest  of  their  illustrious  comrades.  But 
those  who  can  remember  them  are  now  very  few.  Dr.  Brown  has,  in 
various  of  his  essays,  given  us  delightful  glimpses  of  these  grand  old 
heroes,  and  especially  of  "  The  Shirra  "  himself. 

<<  Moving  about,  the  greatest  and  natnrallest  of  them  all,  like  a  Newfoundland 
•4log,  or  hifi  own  Maida  among  his  fellows,  Sir  Walter,  the  healthiest,  manliest  of 
all  oar  men  of  letters — ^frank,  open,  and  full  of  work  as  the  day ;  with  that 
homely,  burly  frame,  that  shrewd,  pawky  face,  with  its  grey  eyes  and  heavy  eye- 
brows, its  tall,  tower-like  skull  (he  used  to  say  his  hat  ims  small,  but  then  he 
filled  it)  ;  eyes,  when  at  restj  heavy,  filled  with  latent  genius  and  story,  like  music 
slumbering  on  its  instrument ;  when  awake  and  lighted  from  within,  how  alive, 
how  full  of  fun,  making  his  rich  voice  and  rich  life  all  the  richer.  He  was  then 
•at  lus  zenith.  ...  I  remember  him  about  that  time  ;  he  used  to  walk  up 
'iUid  down  Princes  Street,  as  we  boys  were  coming  from  the  High  School,  generally 
with  some  friend,  and  every  now  and  then  he  stopped,  and,  resting  his  lame  leg 
ogainnt  his  stick,  laughed  right  out  at  some  joke  of  hin  friend's  or  his  own  ;  he 
said  a  goo<l  laugh  wa'j  worth  standing  for,  and,  besides  required  it  for  its  comple- 
tion. How  we  rejoiced  when  we  took  off  our  bonnets,  to  get  a  smile  and  a  nod 
from  him,  thinking  him  as  great  as  Julius  Ctesar,  or  PhUopoemen,  Hector,  or 
Agricola,  any  day." 

Xot  less  delightful  is  the  sketch  of  another  and  very  different 
avaf  avSp&v,  Dr.  Chalmers : — 

"  How  perfectly  we  can  at  this  moment  recall  him.      Thundering,  flaming, 

liglitening  in  the  pulpit ;  teaching,  indoctrinating,  drawing  after  him  his  students 

in  the  lecture-room  ;  sitting  among  other  public  men,  the  most  unconscious,  the 

Jiicist  king-like  of  them  all,  with  that  brood  leonine  countenance,  that  beaming; 

Uberal  suule ;  or  on  the   way  out   to  his   house,  in  his  old-fashioned  great 

coat,  with  his  throat   muffletl  up,  his  big  walking-stick  moved  outwards  in 

an  arc,    its  point  fixed,   its  head   circumferential,   a  sort   of  companion  and 

playmate,   with  which,   doubtless,   he   demolished  legions  of  imaginary   foes, 

errors,    and    stupidities    in    men    and   things,    in    Church    and    State.      His 

great    look,   large    chest,  large    head,  his    amplitude    every  way;  his   broad, 

idmple,    childlike,    inturned    feet;    his    short,    hurried,   impatient    step  ;   hi:* 
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erect,  royal  air ;  his  general  look  of  good  will ;  his  kindling  np  into  a  warm  but 
yague  benignity  when  one  he  did  not  recognise  spoke  to  him  ;  the  addition,  for  it 
was  not  a  change,  of  keen  speciality  to  his  Iiearty  recognition  ;  the  twinkle  of 
his  eyes ;  the  immediately  saying  something  very  personal  to  set  all  to  rights, 
and  then  sending  you  off  with  some  thought,  some  feeling,  some  remembianoe, 
making  your  heart  bum  within  you  ;  his  voice  indescribable ;  his  eye — ^that  most 
peculiar  feature — ^not  vacant  but  adeepy  innocent,  mild  and  large ;  and  lus  soul, 
its  great  inhabitant,  not  always  at  the  window  ;  but  then,  when  he  did  awake, 
how  close  to  you  was  the  burning,  vehement  soul — ^how  it  penetrated  and  overcame 
you,  how  mild  and  affectionate  and  genial  its  expression  at  his  own  fireside." 

Among  other  vivid  sketches  of  character,  those  of  Dr.  Geoige 
Wilson,  Dr.  Edward  Forbes,  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  Professor  Syme^ 
Sir  Eobert  Cliristison,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  stand  out  pro- 
minently, while  the  "  Letter  to  Dr.  Cairns  "  is  a  noble  ecclesiastical 
portrait  gallery,  in  which  even  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  find  it 
difficult  to  detect  notes  of  narrowness  and  provincialism.  The 
accident  of  Nonconformity  generaUy  operates  to  a  man's  social  dis- 
advantage,  but  it  neither  indicates  a  lack  of  strength  nor  deprives  him 
of  sweetness  and  light. 

Dr.  Brown  has  frequently  been  compared  to  Charles  Lamb,  and 
the  comparison,  within  certain  limits,  is  just,  but  may  easily  be  pushed 
too  far.  Their  differences  are,  at  least,  as  striking  as  their  resem- 
blances; and  though  it  be  deemed  a  literary  heresy,  we  have  no 
scruple  in  expressing  our  opinion  that  of  the  two  writers  Dr.  Brown 
wa?  the  healthier,  the  more  judicious,  and  the  more  morally  inspiring. 
In  the  one  as  in  the  other,  there  was  a  fine  play  of  wit  and  humour, 
a  delicacy  and  quaintness  of  thought,  allied  with  keen  susceptibility 
of  feelinr;,  and  a  power  of  rich,  varied,  and  graceful  expression.  Bufc 
Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  greater  breadth  than  our  English  essayist, 
and  had  a  more  finely  developed  spiritual  nature.  He  was  the  master 
of  a  more  touching  pathos,  and  could  awaken  and  control  the  religious 
sensibilities  of  his  readers  with  as  great  a  naturalness  and  ease  as  he 
could  excite  to  laughter  or  move  to  tears.  He  was  at  home  in  regions 
of  thought  which  Lamb  rarely  entered,  and  soared  to  sublimer  heights. 
He  was,  indeed,  as  remote  from  the  rigid  spiritual  anatomist  and  the 
vulgar  ethical  analyst  as  from  the  empty  word  painter ;  but  he  never 
allowed  either  his  refinement  of  feeling,  his  delicate  reserve,  or  his 
keen  interest  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  the  present,  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  other  and  higher  claims.  Often  by  a  few 
sympathetic  words,  a  vivid  touch,  he  conducts  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
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ciuestions  on  which  Lamb  was  altogether  silent.  To  adapt  a  fine 
figure  of  his  own,  while  he  rejoiced  to  move  with  the  multitude  in 
the  common  ways  of  life,  he  was  impelled  to  climb  the  Mount  Sinais 
and  Pisgahs  of  thought  and  knowledge,  to  speak  with  Him  whose 
Iiaunts  they  were,  timt  he  might  descry  the  break  of  day  and  the 
promised  land.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  sombre  idea  that  every 
moment  of  life  should  be  '^  full  0'  sairiousness,"  nor  would  he  subject 
the  minds  either  of  children  or  of  men  to  an  unnatural  strain.  Na 
one  could  better  enjoy  or  more  easily  provoke  a  good  laugh.  He 
looked  upon  a  kindly  joke  as  a  part  of  his  stock-in-trade.  But  hi& 
fun  was  kept  within  narrower  limits  and  under  more  rigid  restraint 
than  Lamb's.  This  side  of  his  nature  was  never  allowed  to  dominate 
and  so  injure  the  rest  Tlie  description  of  Lamb,  which  Dr.  Brown 
quotes  from  his  friend  John  Hunter,  needs  to  be  greatly  qualified 
Ijefore  it  will  apply  to  himself. 

"  Huinour,  wild  wit, 
Qttips,  cranks,  puns,  sneers — with  clear,  sweet  thought  profonnd, 
And  stinging  jests,  with  honey  for  tlie  wound  ; 
The  subtlest  lines  of  all  fine  powers,  split 
To  their  last  filma,  then  marvellously  spun 
In  magic  web,  whose  million  hues  are  one." 

We  have  not  seen  in  the  "  Hora3  Subsecivie ''  an]rthing  that  could 
fairly  be  called  a  quip  or  a  sneer.  Dr.  Brown  had  not  Lamb's  power 
of  keen^  though  kindly,  sarcasm ;  nor  could  he  indulge  in  stinging 
jesta  Lamb  would  have  scorned  to  wound  a  man  even  in  jest  with- 
out at  once  applying  the  honey.  We  question  whether  Brown  ever 
went  the  length  of  wounding.  Many  of  liis  stories  are  as  pithy  and 
humorous  as  the  best  of  Dean  Bamsay's ;  as  when  "  Uncle  Ebenezer," 
in  the  course  of  a  missionary  tour  in  the  North,  met  a  band  of 
Highland  shearers  on  their  way  to  the  harvest,  and  asked  them  to- 
stop  and  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Tliey  declined  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  their  wages  to  work  for.  He  agreed  to  pay  them  what  they 
would  lose — ^paid  them  and,  closing  liis  eyes,  engaged  in  prayer;  when 
lie  had  ended  he  looked  up  and  his  congregation  had  vanished.  He 
<.'c>mplained  of  this  to  his  shrewd  brother  Thomas,  and  got  the  sensible 
reply,  "  Eben,  the  next  time  ye  pay  folk  to  hear  you  preach,  keep  your 
eyes  open  and  pay  them  when  you  are  done,"  How  good  is  the  story„ 
told  by  Dr.  Heugh,of  the  big  perspiring  countryman,  rushing  into  the 

lilack  Bull  coach-office,  and,  as  he  held  the  door,  shouting,  "Are  yir 
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insides  a'  oot  ? "  An  incident  which  occurred  in  his  fiitber's  dmoh 
is  worth  repeating.  A  certain  "  descendant  of  Nabat  "^  having  pot  a 
crown  piece  into  the  plate  instead  of  a  penny,  asked  to  haye  it  bade, 
and  was  refused  on  the  ground,  "  In  once,  in  for  ever."  ''  Aweel, 
aweel,"  grunted  he;  "Fll  get  credit  for  it  in  heaven."  "Na,  iia>" 
said  Jeems,  the  doorkeeper ;  "  yell  get  credit  only  for  the  penny."  It 
was  this  same  Jeems  whose  simple  and  earnest  piayers  shoired  so 
deep  a  feeling  of  imniediateness,  as  if  Grod  were  vuy  near,  and  who 
used  to  say  to  Dr.  Brown,  "  There's  nae  gude  dune,  John,  till  ye  get 
to  daae  grups"  How  wise  are  these  words,  uttered  in  a  protest 
against  the  system  of  cram  in  medical  education,  but  admittii^  of  a 
much  wider  application : — "  Often  when  I  see  seme  of  our  modem 
admirable  Crichtons  leaving  their  university,  aimed  cap-a^pie,  and 
taking  the  road  where  they  are  sure  to  meet  with  lions  of  all  soite,  I 
think  of  King  Jamie  in  his  full  armour — ^  Nadx>dy  daur  meddk  wf 
me,  and' — ^with  a  helpless  grin — 'I  daur  meddle  wi'  naebodj/** 
What  a  capital  description  Dr.  Brown's  servant  gave  of  one  of  bis 
callers :  ''  Oh,  it's  the  little  gentleman  that  ay$  rins  when  he  walks!'* 
And  how  true  to  life  is  the  picture  of  a  certain  old  Nathanael,  who 
lived  more  in  the  next  world  than  in  this.  BGls  house,  one  night 
caught  fire,  and  he  slipped  gently  into  his  neighbour's  cottage,  and 
found  him  reading  aloud.  Waiting  till  he  had  done,  he  said  quite 
composedly,  ''  By-the-by,  I'm  thinking  ma  hoose  is  on  fire."  The 
three  volumes  are  full  of  stories  as  clever  and  humorous  as  these. 
But  the  informing  spirit  is  throughout  as  elevating  and  healthy  as  it 
is  bright  and  vivacious. 

Dr.  Brown's  brief  sketches  of  John  Leech  and  his  friend  Thackeiaj 
are  among  his  most  valuable  essays.  Has  anything  more  dis- 
criminating  and  just  been  said  of  Leech  than  this : — 

^  What  we  owe  to  him  of  wholesome,  hearty  mirth  and  pleasure,  and  of  «<ome- 
tiling  better,  good  as  they  ai*e,  than  either — purity,  affection,  pluck,  hunotir, 
kindlinefls,  good  humour,  good  feeling,  good  breeding,  the  love  of  Nature,  of  one 
another,  of  troth — ^the  joys  of  children,  the  loveliness  of  our  homely  Ei^halt 
fields,  with  their  sunsets  and  village  spires,  their  glimpses  into  the  pure  in&ak 
beyond — ^the  sea  and  all  its  fulness,  its  waves  curling  their  monstrous  heads  utl 
hanging  them,  their  crisping  smiles  on  the  sunlit  sands — all  that  variety  of  Katmv 
and  of  man  which  is  only  less  infinite  than  its  Maker  ;  something  of  this  and  v.*f 
that  mysterious  quality  caUed  humour,  that  fragrance  and  flavour  of  the  soul 
which  God  has  given  us  to  cheer  our  lot,  to  help  us  '  to  take  heart  and  hope  anil 
steer  right  onward,'  to  have  our  joke  that  lets  us  laugh  and  make  game  <A 
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we  have  little  else  to  laugh  at  or  play  with — of  that  whiiilL  gives- 
us  when  we  will  the  silver  lining  of  the  cload  and  paints  a  lainhowoa  the 
darkened  sky  wtt  of  our  own  '  troublous  tears  ; '  something  of  all  thift  has  thi» 
<rreat  and  simple  kearted  hardworking  artist  given  to  lis  and  our  chOdren  as  a  joy 
and  possesaon  lor  ever." 

Ko  critic  has  given  a  more  accurate  and  faithful  estimate  of 
Thackeray  than  we  find  in  Dr.  Brown,  whose  clear  insight  and 
generous  sympathy  enabled  him  to  see  beneath  the  apparent  cynicism 
of  this  great  writer  a  real  kindliness  of  heart  and  a  genuine  tendemess- 
of  spirit.  It  was,  as  he  has  shown,  Thackeray's  sense  of  an  all-perfect 
good,  his  glimpse  into  Paradise,  not  lost,  of  the  lovely  and  the  pure 
which  quickened  his  discenmient  of  the  vileness,  the  vanity,  and  the 
sin  he  has  so  courageously  exposed.  In  illustration  of  Thackeray's- 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  several  striking  instances  are  given ;  and  an 
incident  is  narrated  which  we  must  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  to  quote,, 
both  because  of  its  intrinsic  beauty  and  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
character  of  one  who,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  imperfectly  imder- 
stood. 

^  We  cannot  resist  here  recalling  one  Sunday  evening  in  December,  when  he 
was  walking  with  two  friends  along  the  Dean  Boad  to  the  west  of  Edinburgh — 
one  of  the  noblest  outlets  to  any  city.  It  was  a  lovely  evening — ^such  a  sunset  aa 
one  never  foigets ;  a  rich,  dark  bar  of  cloud  hovered  over  the  sun,  going  down 
behind  the  Highland  hiUs,  lying  bathed  in  amethystine  bloom.  Between  thia 
cloud  and  the  hills  there  was  a  narrow  slip  of  the  pure  ether,  of  a  tender  cowdip 
colour,  lucid,  and  as  if  it  were  the  very  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness,  every 
object  standing  out  as  if  etched  upon  the  sky.  The  north-west  end  of  Corstorphine 
Hill,  with  its  trees  and  rocks,  lay  in  the  heart  of  this  pure  radiance,  and  there  a 
wooden  crane,  used  in  the  quarry  below,  was  so  placed  as  to  assume  the  figure  of 
a  cross  ;  there  it  was,  unmistakable,  lifted  up  against  the  crystalline  sky.  All 
three  gazed  at  it  silently.  As  they  gazed  he  gave  utterance  in  a  tremulous,  gentle, 
and  rapid  voice  to  what  all  were  feeling,  in  the  word  Calvary  !  The  friends 
walked  on  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  other  things.  All  that  evening  he  was 
very  gentle  and  serious,  speaking,  as  he  seldom  did,  of.  Divine  things — of  death, 
of  ain,  of  eternity,  of  salvation  ;  expressing  his  simple  faith  in  Qod  and  in  his 
Saviour." 

In  these  exquisite  sentences  relating  to  Leech  and  to  Thackeray  we 
gain  an  insist  into  the  character  of  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  would 
not  willingly  loose.  He  had  gifts  of  no  common  order,  which  he 
invariably  exercised  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  noble  profession  to 
which  he  belonged  and  of  the  collateral  pnrsnits  in  which  he  found  so 
delightfol  a  relief.    He  exemplified  the  meaning  of  the  familiar  words, 
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"foi  die  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mao,"  aud  he  has  not 
written  a  single  line  which  does  nob  act  as  an  incentive  to  diligence, 
accuracy,  and  strict  fidelity ;  to  purity  and  fgeuerosity  of  heart ;  to 
reverence  towards  God,  and  child-like  tmst  in  Christ  as  at  once  Uie 
levealer  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  The  tragic  pathos  and  ncy 
humour  of  "  Kab  and  His  Friends ; "  the  "  tearful  and  mirthful "  Pd 
Marjorie  with  its  happy  audacities ;  the  innocent  fun  of  "  Mystifica- 
tions ; "  the  discriminating  "  Notes  on  Art,"  the  vivid  reproductira 
of  the  life  of  earlier  days  and  the  unveiUngs  of  the  storied  past 
are  some  of  the  features  which  give  to  the  three  series  of  "  Hone 
Subseciv^  "  an  unique  charm.  It  is  a  treat  of  no  common  order  to 
meet  so  wise,  so  sagacious,  and  ao  sympathetic  a  teacher  in  his  &eeit  and 
most  familiar  moods ;  to  listen  to  words  which  are  as  solid  aud  philo- 
sophical in  substance  as  tliey  are  quaint  and  colloquial  in  form;  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  sincerity  of  heart  which  is  more  bent  on  ex- 
pressing its  meaning  and  getting  at  the  truth  of  things  tlian  on  pin- 
ducing  an  effect ;  to  be  moved  alternately  to  laughter  and  to  teais. 
The  tr^c  pathos  of  these  essays  is  balanced  by  their  unfailii);^ 
humour.  Wit  and  wisdom  are  inseparably  blended,  and,  in  a  sense  io 
which  it  can  be  affirmed  of  only  a  few,  and  they  the  greatest  and 
noblest,  we  here  seem  to  meet  "  some  several  twenty  men  all  in  an 
hour." 


1  FAMILIAR  ADDBE38  TO  THE  TOUNQ. 
By  the  Editor, 


VENTUGE  to  oHer  to  the  younger  readers  of  this  n 

some  free  remarks  on  novels  and  novel  reading  ;  and  I  am 

afraid  that,  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  my  duty  metaphorically 

to  tread  on  »  considerable  number  of  veiy  sensitive  oonis. 

It  is  not  natural  for  people  to  be  comfortable  when  they 

find  the  special  sins  they  love  ruthlessly  exposed  and  nnspanugly 

denonnced.     The  exposui-e  and  tlie  deouuciation  have  the  inevitable 

effect  of  putting  them  upon  theii-  mettle — of  causing  them  to  assert  Uieir 

independenceandtheir  right  to  do  as  they  please — of  provoking  a  protest 
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•ugaiiist  such  an  interference  with  their  liberty,  and  an  angry  intimation 
that  the  censor  had  better  mind  his  own  business.  And  yet  it  seems  to 
me  tibat  if  it  be  not  within  the  province  of  a  Christian  minister  to 
speak  strongly  against  the  sins  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  to 
warn  as  many  as  will  listen  to  him  against  them,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  to  whom  that  by  no  means  pleasant  task  should  be  assigned. 
It  is  his  special  business  to  promote  by  every  legitimate  means  in  his 
power  the  great  interests  of  tinith  and  righteousness,  to  set  himself 
uncompromisingly  against  everything  by  which  the  minds  and 
^^haracters  of  men  are  being  hindered  in  their  true  and  wholesome 
development,  and  to  clear  away  to  the  best  of  his  ability  whatever 
stands  in  the  path  of  those  great  principles  of  godliness  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  Divine  Word,  and  which  that  Word  declares  to  be 
"  profitable  imto  aU  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  also  of  that  which  is  to  come."  I  have  never  heard  that  John 
the  Baptist  was  a  barbarian,  lacking  in  all  right  and  gentlemanly 
ieeling,  insolent,  dogmatic,  imperious,  self-opinionated  and  self- 
righteous,  because  he  went  forth  among  the  people  in  his  raiment  of 
-camel's  hair,  and  with  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  a  gaunt, 
stem,  awful  prophet,  and  said  to  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  Kepent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  w  at  hand ; "  or  because  he 
said  still  more  sternly  to  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  who  came  to 
his  baptism,  "  Ye  offspring  of  vipers,  who  warned  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruit  worthy  of  repentance. 
The  axe  is  even  now  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  every  tree, 
therefore,  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  He  who  cometh  after  me  hath  His  fan  in  His  hand, 
and  He  will  thoroughly  cleanse  His  threshing-floor ;  and  He  will 
gather  His  wheat  into  the  gamer,  but  the  chaff  He  will  bum  up  with 
unquenchable  lire."  I  have  never  heard  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was 
denounced  as  an  impudent  man,  because  he  said  to  the  Jews  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost :  "  Te  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words :  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you  by  mighty  works  and 
wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you, 
•even  as  ye  yourselves  know;  EQm,  being  delivered  up  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  by  hand  of  law- 
less men  did  crucify  and  slay."  It  was  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  it  was 
as  true  as  it  was  bold,  and  the  consciences  of  the  people  took  it 
home ;  for  they  were  "  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and 
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the  lest  of  the  Apostles, '  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? '"  The  Apostle 
Paul  had  some  fierce  denunciations  for  the  infieunous  practices  which 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  but  he  did  not  allow 
any  false  delicacy  to  keep  those  denunciations  back.  He  made  both 
the  exposure  and  the  rebuke  as  unreserved  as  the  gravity  of  the  case^ 
required,  advancing  to  the  task  with  words  at  once  intrepid  and 
modest.  ^  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  Here,  moreover,  it  is  required  in 
stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  But  with  me  it  is  a  vexy 
small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgment : 
yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self  For  I  know  nothing  against  myself, 
yet  I  am  not  hereby  justified :  but  He  that  judgeth  me  is  the  Lord." 
There  were  people  of  old  who  said  to  the  seers,  "  See  not,"  and  to  the 
prophets,  *'  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things ;  speak  unto  us  smootlt 
things."  It  is  not  always  given  to  a  minister  of  God's  truth  to  be  "  as 
a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  plaj 
well  on  an  instrument."  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  place  the  habit 
of  novel  reading  upon  the  same  ignominious  level  as  that  of  the  sins 
against  which  the  ancient  prophets  and  apostles  had  to  hurl  their 
indignation.  Far  from  that.  But  I  beUeve  this  habit  to  be  a  bad  one 
—fraught  with  many  mischievous  consequences;  and,  as  it  is  so 
popular  and  prevalent  in  our  time,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few 
words  about  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  by  some  to  be 
"puritanical"  and  " righteous  overmuch." 

What  is  a  "  Novel "  ?  A  novelty  is  something  new  ;  and  it  is 
partly  because  a  "  novel "  is  supposed  to  be  a  novelty  that  it  is  eagerly 
read.  Its  attraction,  however,  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  new  book ;  because  a  new  book,  if  it  be  nothing  more,  may 
remain  unread,  and  may  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  doing  neither 
good  nor  harm,  and  bringing  no  peeuniaiy  profit  either  to  its  author 
or  its  publisher.  Nay,  a  new  book  may  be  a  very  good  book,  full 
of  admirable  thinking,  fragrant  with  living  truth,  wholesome  from  its 
first  line  to  its  last,  and  yet,  though  both  new  and  good,  it  may  secure 
but  few  readers.  But  suppose  it  to  be  a  new  "  novel,"  and  then 
how  great  the  difference  I  Its  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  may 
be  good,  bad,  or  indifiierent,  but  the  single  fact  that  it  is  a  new 
"  novel "  gives  to  it  a  special  fascination,  and  people  will  rush  to  the 
reading  of  it  by  nobody  knows  how  many  thousands.  The  old  Athenian 
spirit  is  still  rife  in  the  world — that  of  ^  spending  time  in  nothing  else 
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l>at  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing."  Tlie  things  with  whicb 
people  are  familiar  are  speedily  regarded  as  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable* 
As  soon  as  they  know  them  tliey  become  tired  of  them,  and  thirst  for 
something  fresh — something  which  they  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of, 
or  thought  of,  before — something  which  can  inspire  a  new  interest 
iind  create  a  new  sensation.  It  does  not  greatly  matter  what  it  is,  if 
only  it  be  something  new — a  new  fashion  in  dress,  a  new  steam-boat 
collision  or  railway  smash  more  tragical  than  any  previous  one,  a  new 
colliery  explosion,  a  new  Nihilist  or  Fenian  atrocity,  a  new  breach  of 
promise  case,  or,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  a  new  novel  by  a  new  author, 
appearing  under  some  mysterious  title,  half  suggestive  and  half 
meaningless.  All  this  sort  of  thing  awakens  curiosity,  sends  the 
blood  through  the  veins  at  a  quicker  pace,  stimulates  the  languishing 
I)0wer8  of  life,  makes  people  feel  that  they  are  not  dying  of  that 
queer  complaint  which  the  French  call  enmii.  Do  tell  us  some  new 
thing !  It  is  at  least  twenty  minutes  since  we  had  a  sensation  1  Are 
we  never  going  to  have  another  ?  Has  the  universe  come  to  a  dead- 
lock ?  Has  nothing  happened  within  the  last  twenty  minutes  ?  In 
idl  that  long,  weary  time  has  nobody  fallen  in  love  ?  Has  nobody 
found  that  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  "  ?  Do  tell 
us  the  story !  Has  nobody  been  married  to  the  wrong  person  ?  Haa 
tliere  been  no  such  thing  as  an  earthquake,  with  toppling  towns  and 
]»uiied  populations  ?  Has  no  new  comet  shot  into  the  sky  with  a 
menace  of  sufibcation  for  the  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  ? 
What  is  the  latest  prophecy  of  The  ChriMian  Herald  and  Sigvs  of 
the  Times?  We  shall  soon  be  tired  of  the  Salvation  Army;  is 
uobody  coming  forward  to  out-Booth  the  General  ?  So  the  world  skips 
on  bom  one  excitement  to  another,  and  the  shorter  the  intervals  the 
better.  We  cannot  live  without  incident  Tell  us  something  about 
somebody — no  matter  who,  provided  he  be  a  somebody,  and  not  a 
nobody ;  and  if  you  cannot  find  a  somebody  ready  to  hand  who  hasp 
not  been  worked  threadbare,  put  your  wits  to  work  and  manufacture 
one.  Bring  him  out  as  quickly  as  you  can,  and  let  us  see  how  he 
gets  on  in  all  sorts  of  queer  situations.  Illustration — anecdote — 
incident-^comedy — ^tragedy — ^farce — scenic  display — sensuous .  grati- 
fication— anything  to  keep  up  a  pleasant  excitement,  and  to  save 
earnest  thinking.    Such  is  our  nineteenth  century  taste. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    In  characterising  this  peculiarity 
of  our  times  thus,  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  condemning 
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the  passion  for  novelty  altogether.  It  is  one  of  the  constitutioiial 
passions  of  onr  nature,  implanted  in  our  being  by  the  Creator ;  aud, 
as  such,  we  may  be  sure  that,  like  every  other  natural  passion  we 
have,  it  is  intended  to  answer  some  good  and  useful  purpose  in  our 
life.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  weakness ;  neither  is  it  an  evidence  of 
depraved  taste.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  dissociated 
from  finite  intelligence,  especially  if  such  intelligence  is  also  endowe<l 
with  the  power  of  feeling.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  conceived  to  exist 
in  the  mind  of  God.    He  is  infinite  in  His  knowledge. 

*'  To  Him  there's  nothing  old  appears ; 
To  Hini  there's  nothing;  new." 

But  the  highest  archangel  that  worships  at  His  feet  has  always  had, 
and  always  will  have,  something  more  to  learn.  His  treasures  of 
wisdom  must  become  richer  and  richer  as  the  cycles  of  eternity 
revolve.  This  truth  applies  still  more  obviously  to  our  human 
intelligence.  We  are  made  to  learn,  and  "  curiosity  is  tlie  zest  of 
study."  However  much  we  may  know,  we  are  conscious  that  there 
is  much  more  to  be  known ;  and  we  instinctively  dream  that  what 
we  do  not  know  as  yet  may  be  far  more  deeply  interesting,  far  more 
useful,  and  far  more  worthy  to  be  known,  than  an}rthing  we  have 
already  learned.  It  is  out  of  tliis  supposition  that  the  passion  for 
novelty  springs.  We  see  it  working  in  all  possible  directions.  Xone 
of  us  are  destitute  of  it.    As  one  says : — 

'*  Be  the  man  who  he  may  who  holds  a  place  in  society — ^be  he  a  person  ever 
«o  saturnine  and  dry  and  ^^eemingly  imperturbable — ^be  he  even  one  of  thof** 
apparent  cynics,  whose  facial  muscles  are  of  use  to  them  chiefly  in  expressin;: 
scorn  ot  <  the  gaping  multitude ' — we  know  that  he  has  cariosity,  and  has  it  a< 
strongly  as  the  flippant  talker  who  flatters  like  a  butterfly  from  object  to  object, 
•to  sip  sweets  from  every  flower  for  his  gossip." 

The  operation  of  this  histinct  lasts  through  life.  Its  ardour  may  be 
more  or  less  cooled  down  in  later  years,  when  we  have  learned  by 
experience  how  many  things  there  are  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
know,  but  which  are  beyond  our  ken ;  how  few  and  how  meagre  are 
the  solid  results  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  speculation ;  and  how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  which  have  been 
revealed  than  to  be  vainly  trying  to  penetrate  into  secrets  which 
are  impregnably  closed  against  us.  But  the  instinct  is  never  entirely 
^extinguished.    As  tlie  past  recedes  further  and  further  away  f5fom  us. 
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•we  turn  oiir  thoughts  the  more  wistfully  to  the  future.  We  must 
«oon  die.  What  about  the  state  after  death  ?  Listen  to  the  questions 
which  a  thoughtful  man,  who  is  just  entering  his  seventieth  yeai*, 
4»sks  on  that  thrilling  theme.    John  Foster  writes  to  a  friend  thus : — 

"  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  imagine  such  an  exception  to  the  general  law  as  a 
brief  visit  from  a  <leparted  friend,  with  permission  of  making  to  us  some  dis- 
closures of  the  unseen  economy,  an  earnest  inquisitiveness,  heretofore  indulged  in 
vain,  might  prompt  such  inquiries  as  the  following : — ^Where  is  it— in  what  realm 
♦of  creation — ^and  have  you  an  abode  fixed  to  one  locality  ?  Do  you  exist  as  an 
.absolutely  unembodied  spirit ;  or  have  you  some  material  vehicle  ;  and,  if  so,  of 
<what  nature  ?  In  what  manner  was  it  at  your  entrance  verified  to  you  that  you 
•were  in  another  world,  and  with  what  emotion  1  Was  an  angel  the  conductor  i 
How  does  the  strange  phenomenon,  Death,  appear  to  you  now  that  you  look  Ixich 
upon  it  ?  What  thought  or  feeling  have  you  respecting  your  deserted  body  ? 
What  is  your  mode  of  perceiving  external  existence,  and  to  what  extent  does  that 
perception  reach  ?  Do  you  retain  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  remembrance  of  the 
^orld  and  the  life  which  you  have  quitted  ]  Are  you  associated  with  the  friends  who 
^preceded  you  in  death  ?  What  is  the  manner  of  intercommunication  ?  What  are 
specifically  your  employments  V  What  account  do  you  take  of  time  ?  What  new 
manner  of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  ?  Is  there  a  pereonal  manifesta- 
^on  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Have  you  a  sense,  a  faculty  to  perceive  angels  as  personal 
^bjectSy  analogously  to  what  we  should  here  call  a  visible  appearance  ?  Are  you 
•admitted  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  wise  and  good  of  ancient  tunes  ?  Is 
ithere  an  assignment  into  classes  ?  Do  the  newly  arrived  acquire  immediately 
an  adaptation  to  the  amazing  change?  Do  you  still  take  a  peculiar  interest 
tfor  those  who  wei*e  dear  to  you,  whom  you  have  left  behind  ?  Have 
you  any  intimation  how  long  it  will  be  before  they  follow?  Are 
you  apprised  continuously  of  much,  or  of  anything,  that  is  taking 
place  on  earth ;  if  so,  by  what  means,  and  with  what  feelings  ?  Have 
you  any  appointed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  world?  Is  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  Divine  f^ovemment  of  this  world  in  any  degree  cleared  up  to  your 
view  ?  Is  the  great  intellectual  superiority  which  some  have  possessed  on  earth 
maintained  in  the  other  world  ?  Is  there  a  continual  progress  in  knowledge  ; 
if  Bo^  must  not  those  who  have  been  in  the  spiritual  world  centuries,  or  thousands 
•f  years,  be  so  immensely  in  advance  of  those  recently  entering,  as  to  be  abuost 
humiliating  to  the  latter  ?  In  what  manner  is  the  retribuUve  destination  signified  i- 
— ^is  it  by  any  formal  judicial  act,  ur  only  by  a  deep  internal  consciousness  ?  Is 
Ihe  separation  so  wide  between  the  good  and  evil  that  no  distinct  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  one  is  conve^fed  to  the  other;  or  are  they  so  mutually 
.apprised  as  our  Lord's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  would  seem  to  intimate  ? 
How  is  maintained  your  complacency  in  the  appointment  to  wait  an  indefinite, 
hut  certainly  very,  very  long  period  before  the  attainment  of  complete  and 
4iltimate  happiness  V 

Thus  we  see  how  the  instinct  of  curiosity  is  ingrained  into  our 
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nature,  and  how  great  is  the  scope  for  its  operation  in  regard  to  the 
facts  and  the  possibilities  of  our  life  in  this  universe.     It  is  incessantly 
at  work.    We  see  it  in  all  the  changing  fashions  of  thought,  of 
opinion,  of  sentiment,  of  social,  political,  and  religious  habitudes,  of 
dress — ^in  short,  in  all  the  ramifications  of  life.     It  is  an  instinct  of 
*  tremendous  force.    Appeal  to  it !    Stimulate  it !    Gratify  it !    Yes ; 
but  here  lies  the  danger.    Like  every  other  instinct  which  belongs  to 
moral  and  responsible  intelligences,  it  requires  to  be  controlled.    In 
the  lower  animals,  instinct,  as  a  rule,  works  truthfully  and  healthily. 
But  when,  as  in  man,  it  is  allied  with  intelligence  and  will,  it  is  apt 
to  seek  extravagant  and  illicit  gratifications.    How  soon  was  this 
danger    verified    in    the    history  of  humanity  !    It  was    through 
curiosity    that    the    ''old    serpent,    the    devil,"    wrought    upon 
our    first     parents    so    powerfully    as    to   induce    them    to   eat 
of    **  that    forbidden    tree,    whose    mortal    taste    brought    death 
into  our  world,  and  all  our  woe."     Surely  that  prodigious  example 
— the  first  that  happened  on  our  earth — of  the  bitter  consequences 
of    allowing    curiosity  to    go    too    far,  ought  to    teU  irresistibly 
upon  every  human  soul  as  a  warning  against  the  same  mournful 
mistake.  But,  alas !  the  mistake  has  gone  on  repeating  itself  ever  since, 
and  seems  to  be  as  rife  in  our  world  as  ever.      It  is  strange  that  it 
should  be  so.      Why  do  not  people  reason  in  a  common-sense  way 
about  the  matter  for  two  minutes,  and  then  resolve  that,  Gk)d  helping 
them,  they  will  act  upon  the  common^sense  conclusion  ?    A  moment's 
thought  would  suffice  to  show  that  new  things  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  good  things.    ''  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters."     Human 
beings  are  liable  to  be  deceived — ^to  form  false  estimates — ^to  be  too 
easily  led  away  by  mere  appearances — to  think  of  many  things  as 
being  different  from  what  they  really  are.     How  many  a  child  has 
gone  into  the  fields,  and  plucked  poisonous  berries,  and  eaten  them 
just  because  they  looked  nice.    Poison  may  lurk  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  beautiful  surroundings ;  and  these  may  be  the  more  attractive 
because  they  are  imusual,  and  may  thus  give .  the  poison  a  better 
chance  of  doing  its  fatal  work.    The  boa-constrictor  is  a  serpent  of 
graceful  form  and  of  beautiful  colours ;  but  don't  embrace  it,  for  beneath 
its  outward  beauty  there  resides  a  terrible  power,  which  will  cnish 
you  if  you  give  it  the  opportunity.     There  is  counterfeit  gdd  in 
circulation  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  real  gold  by  the 
initiated  and  practised  eye  and  hand.     The  appearance  of  tlie  bad 
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flOTereign  is  so  much  like  that  of  the  good  one,  that  you  are  certain  to 
be  deceived  unless  you  are  careful.  It  is  possible  to  manufacture  an 
article  so  that  it  shall  look  wonderfully  like  a  brilliant  diamond,  worth 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  pounds;  and  yet  the  materials  of 
which  the  manufactured  article  shall  be  composed  are  but  little 
better  than  the  veriest  rubbish. 

Now,  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this  in  relation  to  the  subject  before 
U8  ?  It  is  thiSj  that  we  have  need  to  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  the 
kind  of  literature  to  the  influence  of  which  we  yield  ourselves.  Let  us 
not  allow  the  passion  for  novelty  to  run  away  with  us  like  a  t&ty 
horse,  for  if  we  do,  we  know  not  to  what  lengths  we  may  go,  or  how 
soon  we  may  come  to  grief.  Let  us  keep  a  tight  rein  upon  the  steed, 
checking  his  pace  and  guiding  his  course.  I  am  not  contending  that 
literature  is  itself  an  evil,  but  that,  in  all  our  reading,  the  principle 
of  selection  should  be  brought  to  bear  as  judiciously  as  possible. 
Whatever  may  be  desirable  in  regard  to  beer — about  which  this  is  not 
the  time  for  me  to  state  an  opinion — no  one  would  urge  total 
abstinence  in  regard  to  books,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  a  great 
many  adulterated  books  in  circulation,  or  that  a  great  many  people 
read  very  intemperately.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  to  read  well 
-comparatively  few  books,  and  those  of  the  healthier  kind,  and  to  avoid 
all  bad  ones.  Books  are  not  to  be  swallowed  indiscriminately  and  at 
a  gulp  merely  because  tliey  are  books,  but  to  be  sipped  at  cautiously 
until  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they  are  wholesome  and 
not  deleterious ;  and  then  to  be  so  taken  into  the  mental  and  moral 
economy  of  our  nature  as  to  be  easily  digested  and  assimilated,  and 
thus  made  to  contribute  to  our  mental  and  moral  growth  and  strength. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask,  "  How  am  I  to  know  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  I  should  read  a  certain  book  which  comes  in  my  way  or  not  ? 
How  am  I  to  judge  of  the  character  and  tendency  of  a  book  without 
reading  it  ?  And  if  I  am  not  to  read  it  until  I  have  reason  to  be  sure 
that  it  contains  nothing  but  what  is  good — ^not  a  particle  of  poison — 
what  chance  have  I  of  ever  reading  it  at  all  ? "  The  question  has  its 
force  and  its  propriety.  There  are  various  tests  of  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  a  book — the  reputation  its  author  has  amongst  that  portion 
of  society  which  is  most  healthy  in  its  tone— his  popularity,  or  want 
of  it,  with  those  who  are  loose  and  corrupt — glimpses  taken  at  random 
into  the  book  itself — the  casual  impression  which  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  it  may  make  upon  your  mind.    These  latter  tests,  however,  can 
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only  be  safely  applied  by  thos^  who  liave  gained  some  fair  degree  (^ 
mental  and  moral  culture.  There  are  readers  here  and  there  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  discipline  has  endowed  them  with  so  much 
of  vitality  and  strength  that  they  can  not  only  bear  what  would  be- 
fatal  to  others,  but  can  even  turn  evU  itself  into  good,  and  can  compel 
that  which  is  false  in  doctrine  or  in  sentiment  to  reach  them  in  a^ 
form  which  shall  endow  them  with  a  still  richer  intelligence  and  a 
still  nobler  moral  life.  These,  however,  are  the  few  and  not  the  many  p 
and  it  would  be  well  for  the  many  to  be  guided  by  the  few  in  their* 
choice  of  the  books  to  be  read  with  a  free  and  unsuspecting  confidence. 
A  very  wise  man  says : — 

''  For  my  own  x»it,  I  have  ever  gamed  the  most  profit,  and  the  most  pleasure* 
also,  from  the  books  which  have  made  me  think  the  most  ;  and  when  the  diffi- 
culties have  once  been  overcome,  these  are  the  books  which  have  stmck  the 
deepest  root,  not  only  in  my  memory  and  understanding,  but  likewise  in  my 
affections.  For  this  point,  too,  should  be  taken  into  account  We  are  wont  to 
think  slightly  of  that  which  it  costs  us  a  slight  effort  to  win.  When  a  maiden  i» 
too  forward,  her  admirer  deems  it  time  to  draw  back.  AMiereas,  whatever  has 
associated  itself  with  the  arousal  and  activity  of  our  better  nature,  with  the  im- 
portant and  memorable  epochs  of  our  lives,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  is— to 
cull  a  sprig  from  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Wordsworth  describes  the  growth 
of  Michaera  love  for  his  native  hills  : — 

'Our  Uving  being,  even  more 
Tlian  our  own  blood,  and— could  it  less  ? — i-etains 
Strong  hold  on  our  affections,  is  to  us 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love, 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself/ 

'^If  you  would  fertilise  the  mind,  the  plough  must  be  drawn  over  and  throngb 
it.  The  gliding  of  wheels  is  easier  and  rapider,  but  only  makes  it  harder  and 
more  barren.  Above  all,  in  the  present  age  of  light  reading — ^that  is,  of  reading 
hastily,  indiscriminately,  unfruitfully,  when  most  books  are  forgotten  as  soon  as 
they  are  finished,  and  very  many  sooner,  it  is  well  if  something  heavier  is  cast  now 
and  then  into  the  midst  of  the  literary  reading  public.  This  may  scare  and 
repel  the  weak;  it  will  arouse  and  attract  the  stronger,  and  increase  their 
strength  by  making  them  exert  it.  In  the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  mind  as  well 
the  body  to  eat  its  bread.    Nil  sine  magno  Musa  lahorc  dedit  mortcUibiis" 

(To  he  coniinved.) 
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EABLY  thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  I  first  visited 
Stirling,  when  my  engagements  kept  me  there  the  better 
part  of  a  week.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  its 
position  and  surroundings ;  of  the  town  nestling  at  the 
feet  of  those  lofty  crags  on  which  the  castle  stands ;  of  the 
events  which  had  happened  in  the  place  itself  and  the  extensive  plains 
which  lie  around — events  which  have  materially  affected  the  political 
and  social  destiny  of  Scotland.  The  prospect  of  this  visit  excited  ex- 
pectations of  the  keenest  interest,  and  I  hoped  for  much  enjoyment. 
Alas !  how  bitterly  were  these  expectations  disappointed.  A  dense* 
mist  enveloped  the  town  and  countr\"  all  the  time.  Day  by  day  I 
mounted  the  Castle  Hill,  hoping  the  fog  would  lift  and  reveal  the 
beauties  which  it  concealed.  But  in  vain.  Occasionally  a  small  rift 
ill  the  clouds  permitted  the  head  of  somo  iiir-oif  mountain  to  show 
itself,  which  barely  helped  the  imagination  to  picture  the  scene  of 
which  it  formed  a  part.  I  left  Stirling  knowmg  scarcely  more  of  it 
than  when  I  entered  it. 

Subsequent  visits  were  more  happy.  I  liave  been  there  when  not 
u  cloud  was  to  be  seen.  At  other  times  masses  of  clouds  of  every  hua 
and  shape  coursed  across  the  sky,  in  which,  without  much  effort,  one 
could  fancy  there  were  among  them  snowy  peaks,  frowning  castles, 
stormy  seas,  calm  lakes  dotted  with  islets,  broad  flowing  streams- 
emptying  themselves  into  the  wide  ocean,  presenting,  when  lit  up  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  a  scene  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  form- 
ing a  magnificent  theatre  for  his  reception  us  he  sank  to  rest  To  an 
observant  eye  clouds  are  objects  of  extreme  interest.  They  vary  so 
much  in  form,  colour,  and  substance,  and  are  so  different  in  character 
in  different  districts,  that  one  hartUy  knows  which  to  admire  most — 
the  scenery  of  the  clouds  or  of  the  land.  To  see  Stirling,  and  all  its 
splendid  surroundings,  under  such  conditions  as  these  is  a  privilege 
not  often  enjoyed  by  those  who  live  soutli  of  the  T^veed. 
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Its  position  is  very  remarkable.    It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Scotland, 
within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Cal- 
lander.     Loch  Venacher,  Loch    Katrine,  Loch  Lomond,    and  the 
Trossachs  are  close  at  Iiand.    Some  of  the  finest  of  the  Grampian 
Hills  come  down  to  its  feet.    The  Ochils,  so  singularly  striking  in 
form  and  colour,  seem  to  embrace  it.     The  beautiful  Carse,  rich  and 
well  cultivated,  is  watered  by  the  Forth,  which  winds  its  way  through 
it  to  the  sea ;  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  Edinburgh  Ga8tle> 
whose  position  is  so  like  that  of  Stirling,  may,  on  a  clear  day,  be  seen, 
erminating  a  landscape  which,  for  beauty,  variety,  interest,  and 
randeur,  is  not  surpassed  even  in  "Bonnie  Scotland." 
Stirling  is  marvellously  changed  and  improved  since  I  first  saw  it 
Many  of  the  old,  quaint,  and  unsightly  houses,  reminding  one  of  days 
when    home   comfort   was   comparatively  but   little  known,  have 
disappeared,  and  new  substantial  ones  have  been  built  in  their  stead. 
The  streets  are  now  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good  order ;  and  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water,  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  without  which  no  town  can  be  healthy  or  clean. 

Extensive  suburbs  have  recently  sprung  up,  containing  laige  and 
handsome  villas,  replete  with  every  appliance  to  secure  the  health  of 
the  residents.  Domestic  architecture,  both  as  to  external  appear- 
ance and  internal  convenience,  has  made  rapid  advances  since  I  first 
knew  Scotland.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  have  seen  Stirling  when  its 
appearance  was  more  antiquated,  so  forcibly  reminding  one  of  past 
times,  though  to  some  less  attractive  than  the  one  it  has  lately  put  on. 
The  first  object  which  arrests  the  eye  of  a  stranger  is,  of  couise,  the 
Castle,  interesting  for  its  great  antiquity,  its  historical  associations, 
and  its  singularly  picturesque  situation.  It  is  much  older  than  the 
town  itself.  The  old  Parliament  House  stands  in  the  centre ;  on  the 
left  is  the  palace  of  James  V.,  and  for  those  times  a  very  magnificent 
structure.  The  building  to  the  west  is  of  much  more  ancient  date, 
and  contains  the  well-known  "Douglas  Eoom,"  in  which  William 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  killed  by  James  II. ;  and  though  it  was  bnmt 
down  in  1857,  care  has  been  taken  to  restore  it  in  its  original  fomi. 
Most  of  these  buildings  have  been  converted  into  barracks.  Lady's 
Hill  and  Valley,  where  in  remote  times  tournaments  were  held,  are 
now  enclosed  in  tUe  new  cemetery,  but  without  destroying  any  of 
their  distinctive  features.  Here  a  chaste  and  beautiful  group  of 
statuary  was  erected  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Eockdale  Lodge,  to  the 
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memory  of  the  martyred  Margaret  Wilson  and  her  sister  Agnes,  who 
suffered  death  in  one  of  its  most  painfid  forms.  They  were  chained 
to  stakes  driven  into  the  sand,  and  slowly  drowned  by  the  rising 
tide.  No  one  can  look  on  this  object  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
indignation  at  the  diabolical  cruelty  of  those  who  compassed  their 
death,  or  without  admiration  of  their  heroic  courage  and  unfaltering 
faitL  How  much  we  owe,  in  these  modem  days,  to  tliose  who  died 
so  nobly  in  defence  of  the  truth !  In  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  our 
present  liberty,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sufferings  of  our  godly 
ancestors,  who  have  handed  this  freedom  down  to  us  at  the  cost  of 
their  worldly  living  and  their  precious  blood.  One  rejoices  tliat,  as 
far  as  history  and  sculptured  marble  can  perpetuate  their  glorious 
memory,  it  will  never  perish.  But  we,  who  live  in  these  days  of 
hberty  and  ease,  need  often  to  go  back  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  to  contemplate  the  cruel  mocking  and  agonies  they  endured, 
in  order  to  renew  and  strengthen  our  love  for  the  principles  for  which 
they  so  nobly  suffered. 

The  public  buildings  in  Stirling,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  are 
among  some  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  Its  manufactories  are,  for  a 
town  of  its  size,  both  numerous  and  impoii)ant.  And  not  the  least 
among  them  is  the  Tract  Enterprise  of  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  which 
is  said  to  have  increased  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  by  £2,000 
a-year!  Stirling  Bridge  is  the  most  noted  structure  of  its  kind 
in  Scotland,  both  for  its  antiquity  and  the  historical  events  connected 
with  it.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  in  this  district  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was,  till 
within  fifty  years  ago,  the  only  means  of  access  for  wheeled  carriages 
into  the  North  of  Scotland.  Though  originally  very  strong,  one  regrets 
to  see  that  it  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  weakness  and  decay. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  to  a  visitor,  on  entering  the 

Castle,  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.      It  is  a  beautiful 

picture  of  a  beautiful  woman ;  but  it  does  not  come  up  to  one's  ideal 

of  lier.     If  the  many  descriptions  we  have  of  her  person  and  manners 

—notably  that  by  Walter  Scott  in  his  tale  of  "  The  Abbot " — are  at 

all  correct,  she  must  have  been  far  more  lovely,  graceful,  and  dignified 

than  the  picture  indicates.     It  has  no  indications  of  the  intellectual 

superiority  she  undoubtedly  possessed,  or  of  the  exquisite  sweetness 

which  rendered  her  so  captivating.     Whilst  some  writers  have  done 

their  utmost  to  blacken  her  memory,  and  others  have  vainly  tried  to 
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exhibit  her  as  faultless,  the  more  candid  and  just  maintain  that  large 
allowances  must  be  made  for  her.  Her  education  in  France  was  not 
calculated  to  fit  her  for  the  perilous  position  she  was  called  to  fill. 
The  nobles  who  surrounded  her  were  fierce,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous. 
The  kingdom  was  rent  asunder  by  the  contentions  of  desperate 
factions.  Morality,  both  private  and  public,  was  at  an  extremely  low 
ebb.  There  were  very  few  wise  and  honourable  counsellors  to  whom 
she  could  have  recourse.  She  was  often  deceived  and  betrayed ;  and 
when  she  cast  herself  on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  whose  conduct 
towards  her  was  false  and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  she  was  treated  more 
as  a  criminal  than  as  an  unfortunate  queen.  Her  death  was  compassed 
by  the  most  dishonourable  means,  and,  though  effected  under  the  foims 
of  law,  was  little  better  than  a  legalised  murder. 

Whence  arii^es  the  strange  fascination  which  attaches  to  her 
memory  ?  How  strangely  blame  and  pity  mingle  together  when  we 
think  of  her !  Why  is  it  so  at  this  distance  of  time  ?  Is  it  because  a 
strange  mystery  still  surrounds  her  life,  which  no  investigation,  how- 
ever searcliing,  has  yet  been  able  to  solve  ?  The  incidents  of  that  life 
were  extraordinary.  Many  of  them  were  most  painful ;  otliers  full 
of  danger.  The  men  of  her  day  were  most  remarkable — some  for  great 
ability,  a  few  for  virtue,  but  most  for  ferocity  and  vice.  A  far  stronger 
hand  than  hers  was  needed  to  control  and  direct  these  turbulent 
elements.  One  cannot  but  lament  her  faults  and  deplore  her  crimes  \ 
and,  while  we  see  much  both  to  censure  and  admire,  there  is  more  to 
awaken  our  pity. 

There  are  two  statues  in  Stirling'  to  two  most  extraordinarv  men. 
At  the  head  of  King  Street  is  a  monument  to  the  heroic  Wilham 
Wallace,  by  Mr.  Ritchie  of  Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  front  of  the  first  United 
Presbjrterian  Church,  one  to  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  founder  of  the 
Secession  body,  and  the  first  minister  of  that  congregation.  They 
represent  men  widely  different  in  character  and  aim.  One,  a  warrior 
and  a  patriot,  sought  to  deliver  his  country  from  oppression ;  the 
other  to  deliver  the  Chm-ch  from  the  power  of  the  State.  They  mark- 
two  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  Scottod,  both  pervaded  by 
influences  which  are  felt  to  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  monument 
to  Wallace  which  has  been  erected  on  the  Abbey  Craig,  adjacent  to 
Stirling.  To  my  mind  it  is  neither  suitable  nor  pleasing.  The  site 
is  splendid.      That  alone  ought    to    have  ffired  the  genius  of  any 
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competent  architect,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  hero  to  whose  memory  it 
was  designed  to  do  honour.  It  is  neither  castle,  nor  tower,  nor  column- 
I  have  been  told  (for  I  never  had  the  opportunity  of  closely  inspecting 
it)  that  when  you  come  up  to  it  the  appearance  is  very  striking.  But 
viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is  too  ornate  for  the  surrounding  scenery, 
where  there  is  so  much  rugged  grandeur ;  and  it  is  wanting  in  harmony 
with  the  simple  and  heroic  character  of  Scotland's  greatest  patriot. 
Time  may  impair  the  structure ;  storms  may  lay  it  low ;  only  the 
ruins  of  it  may  one  day  be  seen.  But  tlie  feelings  which  prompted 
its  erection  will  continue  to  flourish  as  long  as  Scottish  history  is 
read,  and  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  man  to  whose  honour  it  was 
reared  will  gather  new  lustre  from  each  succeeding  age.  Mere 
waniors,  however  great  their  deeds,  are  soon  forgotten.  True  patriots 
live  on  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity,  who  never  weaiy  of 
recounting  their  grand  exploits. 

No  marvel,  then,  that  the  recollection  of  the  deeds  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  fired  the  genius  of  Burns,  and  led  him  to  enslirine  it  in 
immortal  verse !  Even  an  Englishman  is  stirred  by  the  thrilling 
notes  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled."  His  life  was  made  up 
of  terrible  suffering,  bitter  disappointment;  occasionally,  however, 
lighted  up  with  gleams  of  victory  and  glory.  He  inured  his  followers 
to  privation  and  fatigue,  and  taught  them,  by  his  own  noble  example^ 
the  advantage  of  discipline  and  obedience.  Twice  he  defeated  the 
armies  of  Edward;  and  when  Bruce  and  other  nobles,  with  their 
vassals,  joined  him,  he  cleared  Scotland  of  her  foes.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Stirling  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  his  greatest  victories.  As 
Governor  of  Scotland,  he  regulated  her  affairs  so  wisely  and  so  well 
that  the  higher  nobility  and  lesser  barons  submitted  to  his  authority ; 
and,  but  for  the  treachery  of  the  Earls  of  Dunbar  and  Angus,  he 
would  have  defeated  the  vast  army  of  the  English  monarch 
which  he  engaged  at  Torwood,  near  Falkirk.  He  subsequently 
resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  at  Amiens,  and  Pliilixi  offered  to  send  him  to 
London*  He  was,  however,  secretly  released,  and  returned 
to  Scotland,  when  he  again  commenced  active  operations  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  Betrayed  l»y  a  faithless  servant  into 
tlie  hands  of  Sir  John  Monteith,  he  was  first  sent  to  Dumbarton 
and  thence  to  England.     On  the  day  after  liis  arrival  he  was  tried  in 

Westminster  Hall  with  all  the  ceremony  of  law,  but  without  the  least 
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regard  to  justice ;  was  coudemned  to  death,  and  erecnted  the  same 
day  I  Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  iUustriona  patriot,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-five,  leavii^,  however,  a  name  which  will  ever  be 
revered.  May  we  never  forget  that  it  is  to  such  men — to  their 
■courage,  to  their  hatred  of  tyranny,  to  their  unquenchable  love  of 
liberty — that  we  owe  the  heritage  of  Freedom  we  now  enjoy. 
Centuries  have  passed  away  since  Wallace  died,  hot  his  memory  i* 
fresh  and  fragrant  now,  and  his  name  will  never  die! 

To  these  visits  to  Stirling  I  owe  my  first  acquaintance  with,  and  now 
for  many  years  the  precious-  privilege  of  the  esteem  and  Mendship  of. 
Dr.  Culross,  of  whose  high  character  and  distinguished  abilities  I  have 
already  spoken  in  a  former  paper.  The  church  to  which  he  theu 
ministered  was  small,  and  met  in  an  upper  room,  to  which  theie  was 
access  by  a  flight  of  steps.  On  the  occasion  when  I  first  met  with 
him  the  place  was  crowded,  and,  ere  the  service  concluded,  "  ttc 
lights  burnt  blue."  Since  then  the  churcli  have  moved  into  a  hand- 
some kirk ;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see,  in  after-years,  decided 
proofs  of  advance  and  improvement  A  most  toucliing  incident 
occurred  after  this  service  which  I  can  never  forget.  But,  as  the  space 
allotted  to  me  has  been,  I  fear,  exceeded,  I  must  leave  an  account  of 
it  to  the  next  issue. 


C^c  ^op-1,Vuhers'  pission. 

"f^   ^OHM  BUBHHAIC,  MbTBOFOUTAH  TaUSNACLE  EVASGKLIBir. 

G  the  niBuy  agencies  in  operation  to-day  for  "reaching  the 
ueB,"  Dot  the  least  noteworthy  ia  the  "  Hop-picker^  Uiniim.'   Its 
e  would  eeeii)  to  imply  that  it  is  pnraly  twxd,  and  hence  ImnM  ix 
influence  ;  liut  a  perusal  of  the  following  ptognuume  of  woK 
lertaken  by  this  Mission  will  at  once  dispel  any  such  enonaiw 
......aa.    Its  immediate  operatioiiB  are,  of  oonrae,  confined  to  the  hof- 

growing  districts,  and  hence  frimarUy  at  local  interest  But  when  we  cauaitt 
that  it  was  stared,  tand  is  carried  on,  mainly  with  the  object  of  henefitiiig  tbt 
ihmitands  that  gather  from  all  the  large  towns  and  dties  of  the  United  Kit^s* 
for  the  hop-pickinR,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  iU  inflBeDC«  must  be  u  **!'■ 
spread  as  that  of  any  home  miaaion  in  existence. 

Thousands  of  the  very  poorest  from  the  lanes,  courts,  and  bock-slnnu  of  ou 
great  centres  (especially  from  London)  gather  into  Kent  and  Sussex  in  September 
to  earn  a  trifle  and  recruit  their  strength  ;  and  a  few  warm  Christian  hearts  »« 
I^el^iDg,  each  returning  season,  to  emljmce  this  golden  opportunity  fiw  reacbins 
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these  masses  that  are,  for  the  main  part,  unreached  in  their  home-haimts  and 
lioydfi. 

There  are  sereral  centres  of  operation  among  the  hop-pickers,  where  brethren 
have  settled  to  work  in  right  earnest ;  and  heartily  do  we  wish  them  "  Qod-speed," 
and  pray  for  them  the  like  blessings  that  we  craye  on  our  own  work. 

But  we  wish  now  to  plead  speciidly  and  briefly  the  cause  of  the  above-named — 
"  Tht  Original  Hop-pickers'  Mission." 

Unostentatiously  it  came  into  existence  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  quietly 
plodded  on,  doing  a  noble  work,  steadily  growing  both  in  usefulness  and  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Christian  public,  upon  whose  liberality  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  the. 
means  of  its  support 

Several  brethren  are  engaged  in  this  Mission  each  September,  and  their  work 

is  as  various  as  it  is  interesting.    They  visit  the  gardens,  distribute  tracts  and 

fly-leaves,  talk  to  the  pickers  at  the  bins,  visit  them  at  their  tents  and  encamp* 

ments  on  Sundays,  holding  brief  services  in  their  midst ;  gather  them  to  free  teas- 

in  a  meadow  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  sing  and  talk  to  them  about  the  Saviour  ; 

<listiilmte  shoes  and  clothing  to  the  shoeless  and  thinly  dad,  give  medicine  to  the 

Kick,  visit  the  sick  and  dying  at  the  '*  hopper  houses  "  when  informed  of  such  cases ; 

and  hold  open-air  services  each  evening  in  the  vUlages  whither  the  "hoppers"  resort 

to  the  shop  or  the  ale-house.    These  village  services  deserve  tpecial  note  from  the 

fact  that  they  gather  about  us  large  numbers  of  the  villagers,  who  are  not  usually 

accustomed  to  attend  any  place  of  worship-— that  part  of  the  population  unreached 

by  the  ordinary  church  and  chapel  agencies.    The  services  are  largely  attended 

by  men^  who,  with  few  exceptions,  are  very  orderly,  and  listen  with  considerable 

interest  to  the  addresses. 

That  all  this  expenditure  of  money  and  labour  has  not  been  in  vain  we  have 
had  many  encouraging  proofs.*  We  are  very  anxious  to  add  another  valuable 
feature  to  our  work,  one  that,  for  worth,  may  outweigh  all  the  rest,  and  for  thi» 
reason  will  surely  commend  itself  to  the  practical  sympathy  of  ail  God's  stewards. 

We  wish  to  open  a  ^*  Bible  carriage  "  for  the  cheap  sale  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
liefore  and  after  our  village  services,  believing  this  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
methods  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour's  Name. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  all  this  work  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out  considerable  expense ;  and  it  is  Tor  help  in  this  direction  we  now  earnestly 
plead.  The  "  Bible-carriage"  enterprise  will  cost  an  addiivmal  £12  beyond  the 
ordinary  outlay  of  former  years. 

Who  will  send  an  offering  to  help  in  this  good  work  ? 

Parcels  of  clothing,  or  grants  of  tractn,  should  be  sent,  carriage  paddj  to  Bev.  J. 
ICendon,  Marden  Station,  S.E.R. 

Contributions  to  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Upper  Norwood,  London  ;  to  the  presi- 
d^it  of  the  Mission,  Bev.  J.  Eendon,  Gbndhurst,  Staplehurst,  Kent ;  or  to  J. 
Biimham,  24,  Keston  Boad,  £ast  Dulwich  Boad,  London,  S.E. 

*  If  oiir  readers  would  like  a  detailed  description  of  this  work,  we  refer  them  to 
Articles  on  the  Mission  in  the  Stoord  and  Trowel^  December,  1878,  October,  1879, 
December,  1880,  and  January,  1882.  Or  Mr.  Bumhain  will  gUdly  forward  reprints  of 
those  Articles  to  any  applicant  on  receipt  of  a  stamp  for  postage. 
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[Heb.  vil  26.] 
£t  Habriet  McEwen  Kimball. 

WILL  arise  and  go  tuito  my  Father, 
And  say — ^what  shall  I  say  I 

0  to  abase  myself  in  silence,  rather. 
And  weep  my  guilt  away  ! 

What  can  I  plead,  who  have  no  plea  to  ofTer 

In  presence  of  His  grace  ? 
There  was  no  help  for  me  He  did  not  proffer  ; 

How  shall  I  seek  His  face  ? 

So  often  He  has  heard  my  poor  confession, 

And  sent  me  on  my  way 
Rejoicing  in  the  sweet  assured  possession 

Of  pardon  one  brief  <lay. 

My  sinB  !  my  sins  !  they  seem  to  mou)it  to  heaven  1 

I  can  look  up  no  more. 
Not  new  sins,  but  the  old,  so  oft  foif;iven  ; 

The  old  sins  o'er  and  o'er. 

Yet  must  I  rise  and  go  unto  my  Father. 

The  heavier  grows  my  load 
The  more  I  need  deliverance.    0  to  gather 

Some  strength  upon  the  road  ! 

I  said  I  had  no  plea.    Alas  !  •excuses 

Would  but  increase  my  sin. 
They  are  of  pride,  and  He  to  pride  refuses 

What  penitence  may  win. 

Already  on  my  hciirt  this  sore  oppression 

Seems  less  as  I  draw  near  ; 
And  out  of  heaven  a  Voice  of  Intercession, 

Compassionate,  I  hear. 

I  cannot  understand  the  wondrous  pleading, 

fiedemption's  mystery ; 
But  know  it  is  for  me,  this  interceding, 

So  humble,  yet  so  higli. 
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O  Jesus  I  ever-lovingy  eYer-livingy 

Who  makest  Thine  my  plea, 
Would  that  the  world  were  mine,  and  worth  the  givingi 

To  sacrifice  to  Thee  ] 

But  I  remember  that  the  troubled  spirit, 

The  broken,  contrite  heart, 
Are  all  Love  asks  or  sinners  need  inherit, 

That  Thou  should'st  take  their  part 

Receive  me  then,  O  Jesus,  and  enfold  me 

In  mercy's  sweet  embrace  ; 
Through  Hiee  I  know  the  Failier  now  beholds  me, 

In  Thine  I  see  His  face. 

From  the  "  New  York  Independent 
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HE  great  trouble  in  Egypt  which  has  been  long  anticipated  has  at  last 
burst  like  a  fierce  thunderntorm,  and  the  havoc  already  created 
makes  a  chapter  of  honors  such  as  history  has  seldom  had  to  record. 
It  is  impossible,  on  this  page,  to  recoimt,  and  much  more  so  to  ex- 
plain, tiie  many  influences  which  have  been  working — some  for  a 
longer  and  some  for  a  shorter  period— towards  the  terrific  crisis  whicii 
has  now  oocuiTed  ;  the  complicated  system  of  Egyptian  government ;  the  shame- 
lesB  extravagance  of  those  in  power ;  the  flagrant  social  immoralities  in  which 
they  have  lived ;  tyrannical  taxation ;  the  revolutionary  spirit  concentrated  in, 
and  abused  by,  a  military  chief  whose  patriotism  has  all  along  been  subordinated 
to  selfi^  greed  ;  the  rapacity  of  money-lenders  ;  the  ambiguous  relations  of  the 
Khedive  to  the  Sultan ;  Arab  jealousy  of  European  residents ;  the  conflicting 
interests  to  which  the  Suez  Canal  has  given  rise;  and,  last,  but  not  lea^t, 
the  religious  fBOiaticism  which  seems  to  be  bent  on  the  endeavour  to  drive  back, 
by  any  and  every  form  of  force  that  can  be  commanded,  Christian  civilisation 
from  all  Mohammedan  territories.  We  wish  tliat  some  competent  author  would 
address  himself  to  the  development  and  exposition  of  these  and  other  elements  of 
the  difficulty  which  has  plunged  Alexandria  into  ruin,  Egypt  into  trouble,  and 
half  the  civilised  world  into  danger.  The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  the  massacre 
of  Europeans  some  little  while  ago— an  atrocity  which  led  to  the  hasty  flight  of 
thousands  of  others,  who  had  to  leave  all  their  earthly  possessions  behind  them, 
and  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  Govenmien^  called  for  some  effiective 
interference.  A  powerful  fleet  was  despatched  to  Alexandria,  the  presence  of 
which  in  the  Alexandrian  waters  provoked  the  erection  of  forts  with  moimted 
guns  on  the  sea  sides  of  the  city.    These  forts  had  to  be  reduced,  a  feat  which 
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was  accomplished  in  a  few  honrs  in  spite  of  Arab  energy,  bravery,  and 
skill,  but  which  roused  Arab  vengeance  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that  nothing  wouM 
pacify  it  but  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  fire,  accompanied  by  the  most  unre- 
strained pillage  and  murder.  And  now — what  next  ?  So  fax  there  is  no  serionii 
disagreement  amongst  the  European  Powers  as  to  what  has  already  taken  place,  or 
as  to  the  measures  which  are  requisite  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  of  public 
and  private  safety.  But  Arabi  Bey  is  still  at  large,  with  an  army  which  may 
be  gaining  strength  every  day,  and  with  a  spirit  of  recklessness  which  may  extend 
ndefinitely  the  desolation  into  which  Alexandria  has  fallen.  Finding  himsel^ 
confronted  by  a  formidable  English  force  on  Egyptian  soil,  he  may  fidl  back  on 
Cairo,  only  to  repeat  the  mischief  he  has  already  perpetrated.  We  hope  and  pray 
that  our  Gk)vemment  may  be  graciously  preserved  from  any  and  every  poh'cy  of 
evil,  that  the  European  Concert  may  be  maintained  in  the  interests  of  righteous- 
ne&s  and  of  peace,  and  that,  out  of  this  terrible  baptism  of  fire,  Egypt,  the  land  ("fa 
weird  and  wonderful  history,  may  emerge  seven  times  purified.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  half  of  1882  will  witness  some  terribly  momentous  events  in 
many  parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 


lEebitfos. 


The    Pulpit  Commektaby.     Exodus. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
In  out  last  number  we  announced  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  Since  then 
we  have  looked  somewhat  carefully  into 
its  contents,  and  the  examination  has 
convinced  us  that  to  the  preachers  of 
the  Gfospel  it  will  be  a  priceless  treasure. 
The  labour  bestowed  upon  it  must  have 
been  immense,  and  the  results  are  cor- 
respondiiigly  rich.  In  our  judgment  it 
is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  volumes 
which  have  as  vet  been  included  in  the 
important  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  upon 
which  it  treats  is  opulent  in  romantic 
incident,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  an 
almost  boundless  variety  of  the  highest 
order  of  spiritual  instruction  ;  and  we 
know  of  no  work  which  has  brought 
out  its  wealth  of  fact  and  of  truth  with 
such  unstinted  fulness  and  such  living 


power  as  the  volume  before  us.  Canon 
Rawlinson  has  supplied  the  exposition 
and  the  leading  homiletics ;  whilst  we 
have  a  great  variety  of  homiletic  treat- 
ment from  the  Revs.  J.  Orr,  M. A.,  RD. ; 
D.  Young,  B.A. ;  C.  A.  Goodhart,  M.A; 
J.  Urquhart,  and  H.  T.  Robjohns, 
B.A.  The  homilies  of  Mr.  Orr  and  Mr. 
Young  are  unusually  elaborate,  am^ 
most  of  them  are  remarkably  able.  The 
exposition  is  thoroughly  well  done.  The 
parts  relating  to  the  Call  of  Moses,  the 
Plagues,  the  Passover,  the  Exo<lu8,  a\\\ 
the  Giving  of  the  Law  are  fall  of 
thrilling  interest  We  have  been 
amused,  however,  by  the  singular  use 
which  Cimon  Rawlinson  makes  of  the 
passage  in  chapter  xii.  and  verses  31-96. 
He  takes  ''Israel's  going  fbrtli  from 
Egypt,"  there  described,  as  "  a  pattern 
to  oppressed  churches."  **  Churches," 
he  says,  "  are   sometimes  enslaved  and 
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«»pi)re88ed  by  the  civil  power.     In  un- 
KiLspecting   confidence  they  have   ac- 
ivpted   the    State's    protection,    and 
entered  into  certain  relations  with  it, 
«*upp06ed  to  be  mutnally  advantageonjs 
to  both.    But|  as  times  have  gone  on, 
the  terms  of  the  original  arrangement 
have  been  diBregarded ;  the  civil  power 
luis  made  encroachments,  has  narrowed 
the  church's  liberties,  has  behaved  op- 
pressively towards  it,  has  reduced  it  to 
actual  slavery.  A  time  comesat  last  when 
the  bondage  is  felt  to  be  intolerable ; 
and  the  church  demands  its  liberty — 
claims  to  go  out  from  under  the  yoke 
of  the  (ippreasor."  This  is  the  exordium 
of  a  sermon  in  which  the  following 
analogies  are  worked  out : — "  I.  The 
oppressed    church,  long    refused    the 
liljerty  which  it  Ixiis  been  driven  to 
claim,  is  apt  at  kst  to  be  <  thrust  out ' 
l>y  its  oppressor.    II.  The  emancipated 
<'harch  finds  itself,  on  emancipation, 
i<Qrrounded  by  difficulties  and  perplex- 
itit^    III.    The  emancipated   church 
has  a  right  to  take  away  with  it  all  its 
own  property,  and  is  entitled,  if  occasion 
ariijc,  to  spoil  the  Egyptians."   These 
IMiints    are    managed  with    consider- 
able ingenuity,  and  they  are,  we  suppose, 
intended  to  be  significant  in  view  of  the 
present  disturbed  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  this  country,  tiie  probably 
near  approach  of  separation,  and  the 
claims  which  the  Church  may  be  ex- 
p»'fted  to  put  forth  in  regard  to  property 
when  the  day  of  "  emancipation  "  shall 
('^>me.    We  may  say  that,  to  our  minds, 
this  putting  of  the  matter  is  much  more 
Aimising  than  conclusive.    There  is  but 
little,  however,  in  this  great  work  as  a 
whole  to  which  we  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  any  exception.    Almost 
i-very  page  is  replete  with  suggestive, 
healthy.    Evangelical  thought,  drawn 
not  surreptitiously  but  directly  from  the 


narrative,  as  read  by  the  help  of  modem 
schokrship  and  in  the  light  of  the 
Gaspel. 


The  Faiths  op  the  World  :  a  Con- 
cise  History  of  the  Great  Religious 
Systems  of  the  World.  EdinbuK'h 
and  London :  Blackwood  &  Son  s. 

Wk  ha\-e  in  this  beautifully  printed  an<l' 
strongly  bound  volume    the   lectures 
which   were   delivered   in    St.    Giles' 
Cathedral,    Edinbui^gh,    on    Sundays 
during  the  winter  of  1881-82.     They 
are  correctly  described  in  the  prefatory 
note  as  "studies  in  comparative  the- 
ologj'" — a  phrase  to  which  modem  re- 
search has  given  an  important  signifi- 
cance.    For  popuhir  use  we  know  of  no 
more  instructive  work  than  the   one 
under  the  above  title,  to  which  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  the  attention  of 
ourreadei-s ;  a  pleasure  which  is  increased 
by  the  assurance  that  the  book  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  unsettling  the  mindA 
of  those  who  have  an  intelligent  trust 
in  Christianity,  but  may  contribute  to- 
the  restoration  of  faith  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  have  begun  to  doubt.    What- 
ever of  a  divine  element  there  may  be, 
or  may  have  been,  in  any  of  the  old 
heathen   religions  is  carefully  sought 
out,  frankly  recognised,  and  viewed  in 
its  resemblances  to  the  same  kind  of 
tntth  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  whilst 
the  errow  are  skilfully  detecte*!  and  im- 
sparingly  exposed.    We  are  enabled  to 
follow  with  intense  interest  the  groping^ 
of  the  gi*eater  and   better   minds   of 
heathen  antiquity,  in  the  darkness  which 
enveloped  them,  with  more  or  less  of 
success  towards  the  light,  and  to  observe 
with  sadness  the  degrees  in  which  they 
respectively  failed  to  reach  the  light  they 
sought.    The  religions  of  India — Brah* 
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inaniam  and  Buddhism— rightly  occupy 
the  foremost  place  in  the  volume  ;  and 
these  are  developed  and  discussed  with 
singular  ahility  by  Dr.  Caird.  Follow- 
ing these  we  have  the  Religion  of  China 
(Confucianism),  by  Dr.  IVIatheson ;  the 
Religion  of  Persia  (Zoroaster  and  the 
Zend  Avesta),  by  the  Rev.  John  Milne, 
M.A.,  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  by  Dr.  James  Dodds ; 
4he  Religion  of  Ancient  Greece,  by  Dr. 
W.  Milligan  ;  the  Religion  of  Ancient 
Rome,  by  Dr.  MacGregor ;  Teutonic 
.and  Scandinavian  Religion,  by  Dr. 
^.  S.  Bums ;  the  Ancient  Religions  of 
Central  America,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Lang ; 
Judaism,  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Taylor ;  Moham- 
jnedamsm,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Lees.  The 
volume  would  have  been  incomplete 
without  a  final  lecture  on  Christianity 
in  relation  to  other  Religions.  That 
subject— by  no  means  the  nimplest  and 
easiest  of  the  series — has  been  mc»st 
admirably  handled  by  Dr.  Robert  Flint, 
who  reviews,  sums  up,  and  throws  (if  we 
might  so  say)  an  electric  light  upon  the 
teaching  to  be  deduced  from  the  entire 
work,  and  who  rightly  says  at  the 
«lo8e : — 

"  The  study  [of  Comparative  Theology] 
is  a  magnificent  demonstration,  not  only 
that  man  was  made  for  religioa,  but  of 
what  religion  he  was  made  for.  The  more 
accurately  the  nature  of  religion  is  deter- 
mined, the  more  thoroughly  its  various 
forms  are  studied,  and  the  more  closely 
they  are  compared,  the  more  conclusively 
will  it  appear  that  Christianity  alone  is  the 
ideal  of  all  religion,  and  alone  satisfies 
the  spiritual  wants  of  humanity;  that 
Christ  is  the  desire  of  all  nations,  and  the 
appointed  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  whom 
all  perplexities  of  the  soul  are  recon* 
ciled,  and  in  whom  alone  the  restless 
hearts  of  men  can  find  peace.  If  it 
be   true,    on    the  one  hand,    that    the 


ethnic  religions  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  viewed  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  also  true,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Christianity  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood unless  viewed  in  relation  to  these 
religions.  We  must  know  what  questions 
the  human  soul  has  been  putting  to  itself 
in  various  ages,  lands,  and  drcumstanoes, 
and  what  are  the  answers  which  it  has  heen 
giving  to  them,  before  we  can  appreciate 
aright  the  oomprehennveness  and  aptness 
of  the  response  contained  in  the  Go^l. 
Not  one  of  the  features  or  doctrines  of 
Christianity  will  fail  to  appear  in  a 
brighter  light  and  with  a  diviner  beauty 
after  they  have  been  compared  and  con- 
trasted with  the  correlative  features  and 
doctrines  of  other  religions." 


Thb  Life  and  Reiqn  of  Solomox. 
By  the  Rev.  Rayner  Winterbotham, 
M.A,  LL.B.,  B.Sc  Edinburgh : 
Macniven  &  Wallace. 

This  little  work  belong?  to  the  series 
entitled  "Bible-class  Primers,"  under 
the  editorship  of  Piofesaor  Mmofnd, 
D.D.,  of  Aberdeen.  We  have  fiivoiir- 
ably  noticed  preceding  issaes.  The 
present  one  is  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan  as  its  predeoeMdrSi  and  is 
not  bdiind  them  in  the  skill  with 
which  it  has  been  compiled.  It  in  at 
once  comprehensive  and  compact,  not 
too  dull  for  continuous  reading,  nor  i«)o 
bulky  for  an  ordinary  memory. 


Dr  Adam  Clarks's  Coiocentabt. 
Parts  14  and  15.  Ward,  Lock,  k 
Co. 

Thsse  two  parts  bring  forward  Uie 
publication  of  Dr.  Clarke's  great  worii 
to  the  end  of  the  105th  Psahn.  We 
need  not  repeat  our  commendation  of 
the  work,  or  the  expression  of  oar  hope 
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Hiat  the  admirable  edition  which 
Meflsm.  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  are  now 
pabliahing  lecores  a  large  number  of 
puRhaseiB. 

The  Work  of  the  Holt  Spirit  in 
Man.  Discourses  by  G.  Tophel, 
Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French 
(Third  Edition),  by  permission  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Despr^ 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

No  better  book  on  this  most  momentous 
subject  has,  so  &r  as  we  know,  issued 
^m  the  modem  press  than  the  one 
which  we  here  introduce  to  our  readers. 
The  discourses  are  only  five  in  number, 
and  none  of  them  are  long  ;  but  they 
may  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  ground, 
and  to  discuss  all  the  more  important 
questions  which  are  included  within 
<it^  limits  in  the  clear  light  of  Scripturci 
of  human  needs,  and  of  a  deep  Christian 
experience.      In  the  first  chapter  the 
preacher   laminously    sets    forth   the 
work   of  the    Holy   Spirit   in  man's 
spiritual  renewal;  in  the   second,  tlie 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  gift  of  the 
Father  in  answer  to  prayer,  with  a 
statement  of  the  relation  of  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  to  that  of  Christ ;  in  the 
third,  our  duties  towards   the    Holy 
Spirit — docility,  especially  towards  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  habitual  prayer- 
fulness,  implicit  obedience,  the  constant 
I'ealisation  of  the  Spirit's  presence  ;  in 
the  fourth,  the  crowning  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  complete  and 
final  redemption  of  the  whole  man ;  in 
the  fifth,  the   Sin  against  the   Holy 
Spizit   which   places  those   who  are 
guOty  of  it  beyond  the  reach  of  forgive- 
ness.   These  118  pages  are  replete  with 
clear,  mellow,  tender,  beautiful,  elevat- 
ing thoughts^  eminently  instructive  to 


inquiring  minds,  and  such  as  tlje  devout 
must  delight  contemplatively  and 
prayerfully  to  linger  upon. 

Power  from  on  Hioh  ;  or,  tiie 
Secret  of  Success  in  Christian  Liie 
and  Christian  Work.  By  D.  L. 
Moody.  London :  Morgan  &  Scott, 
12,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Thb  characteristics  of  Mr.  Moody's  style 
and  method  of  teaching  and  enforcing 
Christian  truths  are  well  known,  and 
they  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  present 
little  work.  He  is  direct,  plain,  simple, 
and  forcible.  His  use  of  Scripture  pas- 
sages is  sometimes  open  io  objection ;  a 
better  ex^esis  would  save  him  from  occa- 
sional mistakes  in  their  interpretation  and 
application.  But  he  has  noble  aims  ;  he 
yields  himself  with  a  veritable  luxury 
of  delight,  to  a  holy  enthusiasm  ;  he  is 
in  constant  contact  with  the  Fountain 
of  Life ;  he  labours  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  time  and  strength  for  the  increase; 
of  spiritual  vitality  amongst  Christians, 
and  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
the  multitudes  around  him  who  are 
ready  to  perish ;  and  to  his  ministry 
God  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  many  a  seal. 
This  little  book  accounts  for  his  re- 
markable success.  He  finds  the  primary 
source  of  power  in  the  Holy  Spirit — n 
Divine  Person,  not  merely  a  Divine  in- 
fluence, the  "Reservoir  of  Love,"  the 
Inspirerof  Hope,  the  Donor  of  Liberty 
— "  in  "  the  believer  for  life,  "  upon  *' 
him  for  service.  It  is  in  these  relations 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  Mr.  Moody  dis- 
covers the  qualifications  for  ''Witness- 
ing in  Power" — ^that  order  of  power 
which  is  essentially  and  comprehensively 
Christian,  and  the  operation  of  which 
can  never  be  in  vain.  The  book  closes 
with  a  short,  but  telling,  chapter  on  cer» 
tain  hindrances  to  the  realisation  of 
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this  power,  as  seen  in  the  \vay.s  in  which 
Christians  a^d  churches  may  "grieve 
the  Spirit."  There  is  in  these  pages,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  pimgent  illus- 
tration, and  a  good  deal  of  suggestive 
anecdote ;  but  their  Value  oonsists 
in  their  fitness  to  quicken  languid 
Christians  to  a  sense  of  the  high 
spiritual  privileges  which  are  within 
their  reach,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the 
solemn  responsibilities  which  lie  upon 
them. 


Pbesbnt  Dat  Tracts.  The  Exijstence 
amd  CharacUr  of  GotL  By  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Bow,  M.A.  OhrisHamty 
and  the  Life  that  now  is.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Religion* 
Tract  Society. 

Thb  Religious  Tract  Society  is  doing  an 
invaluable  service  to  our  common 
Christianity  by  the  publication  of  this 
series  of  tracts,  adapted  to  the  conflicts 
and  tendencies  of  current  thought  on 
the  many  questions  pertaining  to 
religion.  The  series  is  projected  on  a 
very  considerable  scale,  and,  if  earned 
forward  and  completed  with  the  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  commenced, 
will  form  an  addition  to  our  Christian 
apologetics  which  ought  to  command  a 
very  widespread  and  earnest  attention, 
and  to  be  greatly  promotive  among  all 
classes  of  readers  of  an  intelligent  and 
vigorous  Christian  faith.  Tlie  tracts 
are  presented  in  the  b^t  style  of  printing, 
are  imiform  in  size,  and  will  bind  up 
together  in  convenient  and  goodly 
volumes.  We  noticed  the  first  tliree 
issues  in  ouz  last  number,  since  which 
the  two  others  above  named  have  come 
to  hand.  Prebimdary  Row  has  already 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  defender 
of  the  truths  comprised  in  our  holy 


religion ;  and  this  last  effort  of  his  pea 
is  worthy  of  his  fEime.  He  has  addrcBsed 
himself  to  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  the- 
day,  and  has  shown  them  to  be  at  once 
unphilosophical  and  dangeroue.  He 
has  presented  the  design  argument  in  a 
form  which  renders  totally  untenable 
the  modem  objections  to  it  wMch  are 
propounded  by  men  of  natural  and 
metaphysical  science.  His  reasoning 
deals  (1)  with  the  principle  of  causation;. 
(2)  with  the  order  of  the  universe  ;  (3) 
with  its  innumerable  correlations  and 
adaptations ;  and  (4)  with  conadenoe 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  He  is  a 
keen  debater  and  an  accomplished 
scribe. 

Dr.  Blaikie  has  taken  in  hand  a 
theme  which  is  equally  called  far  by 
the  times,  and  which  needs  much 
careful  consideration.  He  has  brought 
to  it  great  accuracy  of  judgment  and 
great  lucidity  of  exposition.  His  object 
is  to  refute  '^  one  of  the  most  common 
charges  brought,  at  the  present  day, 
against  Christianity" — viz.,  that^  by 
'^laymg  stress  on  the  life  to  come,'' it 
"  hinders  material  progress,"  and  "  dis- 
courages all  attempts  to  remedy  tern- 
poi-al  wrongs,  and  to  advance  the 
temporal  welfsie  of  mankind."  This 
representation  is  shown  to  be  a  gron 
misrepresentation,  in  proof  of  which  the 
author  sets  forth--<l)  '*the  sense  in 
which  the  world  is  to  be  renounced  and 
overcome ; "  and  (2)  ^  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  to  be  possessed  and  enjoyed.*' 
These  propositions  are  developed  with 
all  necessary  delicacy  and  exactneBS  of 
discrimination,  and  the  character  and 
claims  of  Christianity  axe  thereby 
amply  vindicated  from  the  unfounded 
chior:^  The  published  list  of  fiitiire 
issues  in  this  series  is  a  long  onei  and  is 
also  of  such  a  character  as  to  exdte 
gratifjring  anticipations. 
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-**  Ybt  not  I ; "  or,  More  Years  of  My 
Ministry.  By  Rev.  W.  Haslam,  M. A. 
London :  Morgan  &  Scott 

Mr.  Hablah  has  long  been  known  an 
•one  of  our  most  effective  and  nsefiil 
evangelists.  A  clergyman  of  the  strictly 
£\'nngelical  type,  he  has  been  labonring 
for  many  years  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.    He  has  no 
difficulty  in  gathering  large  congrega* 
tions  wherever  he  goes,  and  the  Word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  proclaims  does 
''not  return  unto  Him  void."     The 
work  before  us  may  be  taken  as  the 
second  part  of  an  elaborate  and  deeply 
interesting    autobiography,    the    first 
having  been  already  published  under 
the  title,  *' From  Death  into  Life."   We 
have  ample,  and  often  thrilling,  de* 
tails  of  his  work  in  Bath,  Freshford, 
Cornwall,  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  London, 
which  show  how  servants  of  the  Lord 
of  the  higher  cast  are  directed  &om 
place  to  place,  from  congregation  to 
congregation,  from  soul  to  soul,  as  they 
are  most  wanted  and  can  be  most  useful, 
and  how  the  Divine  Spirit  gives  power 
to  th«  truth  they  preach  in  the  quicken* 
ing  of  indifferent  believers,  and  in  the 
rescue  of  the  perishing.    Our  sceptical 
scientists  would  probably  laugh  at  many 
of  the    incidents   contained    in    Mr. 
Haslam's  story ;    but   to   account  lor 
them   on  such   principles  of  natural 
science  as  they  recognise   is   another 
matter.     Probably,  they  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  do  it  if  they  thought 
they  could ;  and  certainly  they  could 
not  do  it  if  they  would.    Mr.  Haslam 
has  not  carried  on  his  work  without  op- 
position.    The  opposition,  however,  has 
proceeded  more  from  his  brethren  in  the 
miniBtiy  than  from  the  outside  world. 
He  has  often  had  to  enter  parishes  for 


the  preaching  of  the  Oospel  without  the 
consent  of  the  legally  appointed  clergy- 
man ;  and  bishops  have  not  always 
regarded  his  mission  with  favour.  But 
he  has  taken  care  to  conduct  it  in  ways 
to  which  no  legal  exception  could  Ije 
taken,  and  often  hostility  at  the  bej^in* 
ning  has  been  converted  into  sympathy 
and  cn-operation  before  the  close.  He 
is  a  shi-ewd  observer  of  hitman  nattuw, 
in  endowed  with  the  gift  of  common- 
sense  in  an  imusiial  degree,  hurt  a 
courage  which  never  degenerates  into 
bravado,  subordinates  his  whole  life  to 
the  one  aim  of  glorifying  the  Saviour, 
tells  his  story  with  charming  frankness, 
shows  no  sign  of  self-complacency,  but 
given  the  glory  of  all  the  good  results  of 
his  work  to  God. 

A  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  £dwari> 
Steane,  D.D.,  in  an  Accoimt  of  the 
Service  at  Norwood,  May  13th,  1882, 
and  a  Discourse  at  Camberwell,  May 
21st.  By  Charles  Stanford,  D.d!, 
hit*  Collea^oie  and  Successor.  London : 
Hfxider  &  Stuughton. 

Wb  knew  something  of  the  content* 
of  this  lovelv  little  volume  before  it> 
appejiranoc.  The  "Service  at  Nor- 
wo<xl  "  and  the  "  Discourse  at  Camber- 
well  *'  were  reported  in  the  religious 
newspapers  of  the  time.  But  we  have 
reaul  the  accoimts  in  their  collected, 
revised,  iand  completed  form  with  aug- 
mented delight  Our  beloved  brother 
Dr.  Stanford  seems  to  be  even  a  better 
preacher  in  his  affliction  than  he  ever 
was  in  his  strength.  There  is  so  much 
of  lioly  serenity  in  his  heart  tliat  Wf 
could  fancy  him  lifting  his  almost  sight- 
less eyes  to  heaven,  and  saying  : — 

"  I  have  nauffht  to  fear. 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing  ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred.     Here 
('an  come  no  evil  thing." 
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The  oatward  light  is  dimmed  ;  the  in- 
ward light  is  all  the  brighter.  The 
pen  has  had  to  be  laid  aside ;  bat 
memory,  tliought,  faith,  prayer,  and 
speech  liave  been  quickened,  and  our 
brother  is  spared,  inspired,  and  sub- 
tuiued,  not  only  for  manifold,  but  also  for 
ennobled  Christian  service.  Every  page 
of  this  '^  Memorial "  shows  how  happy 
he  most  have  been  in  the  preparation 
of  it.  Its  snbject  entranced  lum,  and 
he  lias  given  to  it  an  entrancing  power 
for  his  readers.  We  have  gem  after 
gem  on  page  after  page,  sparkling  with 
thought,  and  truth,  and  sentiment,  and 
poetic  beauty,  every  gem  exquisitely 
aet.  Dr.  Steane  was  worthy  of  such 
a  *^  Memorial  I "  the  '* Memorial"  is 
woiiliy  of  Dr.  Steane.  What  more 
could  we  say  to  tempt  our  readers  to 
make  the  *'  Memorial "  their  own  1 


MOTTOBB    AND    MiSSAOEB  :     Woids    of 

Help  by  the  Way.    By  Eva  Travers 
Poole,    Ix)ndon :  Morgan  &  Scott* 

An  excellent  packet  of  little  leaflets,  in 
prose  and  poetry,  which  devout  people 
will  gladly  read,  and  which  are  well 
adapted  to  keep  alive  the  influences  of 
faith  and  hope  and  holy  aspiration. 


The  Theological  and  Philosophical 
Works  of  Hxrmes  Tbibhxoibtus, 
Chbibtian  Nboplatonibt.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Oreek,  with 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  John 
David  Chambers,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38,  Geoi^ge 
Street, 

The  issue  of  the  writings  of  the  "  thrice 
r^Hermes,  or  Mercurius  of  legendary 
'-^eteness  to  the  Ante- 
on  this  ground 


alone  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
ecclesiastical    history.      Hermes   ttw 
regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  the 
religion,  art,  learning,  and  sacerdotal 
discipline  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  times  of  Moees.  There  are  nomeiotis 
references  to  him  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christian    Fathers,   and   the   cnneat 
opinion  of  him  is  thus  stated  by  Lich- 
antius :  ^  HermeSy  although  he  ms  a 
man,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  meet 
fully  imbued  with  every  kind  of  learn- 
ing, so  that  the  knowledge  of  many 
subjects  and  many  arts  acquired  for  him 
the  name  of  Trismegistns.    He  wrote 
books,  and  those  in  great  numben,  re 
lating  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  thingf^, 
in  which  he  asserts  the  majesty  of  the 
supreme  and  only   Gk)d,   and  niake» 
mention  of  Him  by  the  same  name^ 
which  we  use — God  and  Father."   He 
is  further  asserted  to  have  built  Hermo- 
polis,  and  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a 
god.      TertuUian  saya  :  ^  In  ancient 
times  most  authors  were  supposed  to  be, 
I  will  not  say  god-like,  but  actually  god-s 
as,  e,g^  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  to  whom 
Plato  paid  very  great  deference."   The 
anticipations  of  the  teaching  of  Ohiist, 
the  foregleams  of  the  perfect  light,  are 
at  least  remarkable,  and  the  study  is  one 
of  great  interest     The  translator  has 
done  his  work  effectivelyy  and  supplied 
in  hia  Pre&ce  and  notes  all  requisite 
information  with  regard  to  the  diKO?- 
sion  of  the  question,  which  it  would  be 
useless  here  to  raise. 


The  Tabernacle  ahd  the  Temple^ 
with  their  Teachings.  By  Arabella 
E.  Webb.   London ;  Moigan  &  Scott 

The  authoress  of  this  little  work  has 
midertaken  to  set  forth  a  subject  of 
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;reat  importance  and  interest — viz., 
the  ^  Divine  foreshadowing  of  the  great 
<loctrine  of  redemption  in  the  types  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  economy.** 
Elaborate  treatment  was  impossible  in 
the  narrow  limits  which  she  assigned 
herself.  The  book  is,  as  she  describes 
it,  "  simple  and  elementary  ; "  but  it  is 
u.'^efal  withaL  Done  in  the  form  of 
<(uestion  and  answer,  the  information  it 
fontains  is  condensed,  definite,  and 
readily  appropriated  by  the  memory. 


A  New,  East,  and  Complete  Hebrew 
(JouBSB :  Containing  a  Hebrew 
<irammar,  with  Copious  Hebrew  and 
English  Exercises,  strictly  Graduated ; 
also  a  Hebrew-English  and  an  Eng- 
lish-Hebrew Lexicon.  Designed  for 
the  Purpose  of  Self-Instruction,  as 
well  aa  for  Use  in  Schools  and 
Colleges.  By  the  late  Rev.  T.  Bow- 
man, M.A.,  Clifton,  Bristol.  In  Two 
Parts.  Part  II. —Irregular  Verbs. 
Pp.  423.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Chirk. 

Ths  first  part  of  Mr.  Bowman's  Hebrew 
Course  was  pubUshed  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  has  been  found  of. 
gi'eat  service  by  students  of  this 
venerable  language  in  varioas  schools 
and  colleges,  and  still  more,  perhaps* 
hy  thoHe  who  do  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  collegiate  instruction.  The 
j<econd  port — ^published  since  the 
author's  death — deals  mainly  with  the 
accidence,  the  declension  of  the  nouns, 
the  particles,  and  the  verbs,  special  atten- 
tion being  devoted  to  the  irregular 
verbs.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple, 
natural,  and  effective.  The  illustrative 
exercises,  both  in  Hebrew  and  English, 
are  throughout  on  a  strictly  graduated 
Hcalp,  and  lead  the  student  on  in  his 
CO  I  u'-ie  by  dhort  and  easy  step*.  Th  e  work 


i^  marked  by  careful,  conscientious,  and' 
painstaking  scholarship,  and  is  welF 
adapted  for  the  class  to  whom  it  is> 
specially  addressed.  It  should  facili- 
tate a  more  general  mastery  of  Hebrew. 


An  Address  to  the  Members  of.  the' 
Baptist  Church  and  Congregation 
AT    Sabden,   on   the   Death    or- 
George  Foster,  Esq.      By  J.  P. 
Griffiths.  Manchester:  Tubbs, Brook,. 
&  Chrystal,  11,  Market  Street 

Mr.  Foster,  who  died  a  few  months* 
ago  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven,, 
was  for  many  yean*  one  of  the  ''  leading 
men  "  of  East  Lancashire.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  partner  in  business  with 
Kcharrl  Cobden,  and  was  in  his  own 
wav  not  less  useful  and  InfluentiaL  A 
genuine  Liberal,  a  firm  and  conacien- 
tious  Nonconformist,  a  devout  Christian, 
he  has  left  a  name  which  will  be  long 
and  i"evei*ently  cherished.  Mr.  Griffitlur- 
u'ives  u  true  and  beautiful  delineation  of 
his  character,  and  we  should  be  glad  to* 
knmv  of  its  extensive  circulation. 


The  Pledcjed  Eleven  ;  or,  Valentine's 
Broken  Vows.    By  Maggie  Feam. 

Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross  : 
The  Claims  of  Tempenmce  viewed" 
in     tlie     Light    of    the    Christian 
Redemption.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Wood,, 
of  Upper  HoUoway. 

How  Working  Men  mat  Help  Them- 
selves.   By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,. 
D.D., F.R.S., &c,    London:  National 
Temperance  Publication  Depot,  337,. 
Strand,  W.C. 

"The  Pledged  Eleven"  were  verj- 
young  men  in  the  village  of  Sea  Cliff 
Hill    who    constituted  a    little    club,. 
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'wliicli  met  for  the  indulgence  of  habits 
oof  dissipation  at  the  village  hotel. 
Tliey  were  all  lamentably  intemperate. 
Val  Vavasour  was  the  leader,  and 
Sidney  Dorrington  woa  "  his  chief 
supporter,  and  in  Valentine's  absence 
his  undisputed  locum  terunsJ^  A 
temperance  lectui-er,  Mr.  Heywood, 
came  to  the  village  in  the  prosecution 
«f  his  calling,  and  "the  Pledged  Eleven  " 
concerted  a  plan  for  l»reaking  up  his 
meeting,  with  the  intent  to  carry  it 
■<jut  in  such  a  way  that  none  of  them 
iiihould  be  detected.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, oozed  out,  and  respectable  families 
in  the  village  felt  themselves  to  be  dis- 
graced. Sidney  was  banished  &om  his 
9iome  by  his  father,  and  went  to  London 
to  pursue  a  wild  and  shameful  career. 
Ruby,  his  sister,  inciured  the  father^s 
displeasure  by  marrying  Val,  though 
she  had  exacted  from  him  a  promise  of 
.sobriety.  His  widowed  mother  liad 
mairied  a  money  speculator  in  London, 
with  whom  Val  became  associated  in 
business.  The  business  was  a  bubble 
which  soon  burst,  and  Ruby  had  to 
support  herself  as  best  she  could  by 
taking  pupils.  Meanwhile,  Val  was 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire 
-of  intemperance,  and  Ruby's  heart  was 
slowly  yielding  to  hopelessness.  After 
a  time,  Mr.  Heywood  descries  Sidney 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  disturbers  at  a 
temperance  meeting  in  London,  and 
succeeds  in  rescuing  him  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  Sidney  returns,  like  the 
prodigal,  to  his  reconciled  father.  Ruby, 
after  a  short  illness,  dies  about  the  same 
time,  her  husband,  whose  fondness  for 
her  never  waned  even  in  his  worst 
slavery  to  his  besetting  sin,  cursing 
himself  for  having  broken  the  vow 
which  induced  her  to  consent  to  be  his 
wife.  He  also  returned  to  Sea  Cliff 
Hill,  and,  having  given  up  for  ever  the 


intoxicating  cup,  set  himself  to  the  ta<k 
of  inducing  the  other  members  of  the 
club  to  follow  his  example.  His  effort 
succeeded,  and  at  a  subsequent  vbit 
from  Mr.  Heywood  the  whole  eleveu 
took  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  kept  it, 
and  wrought  much  good  in  their  after- 
life. The  story  is  devoid  of  all  extrava- 
gance, and  is  well  fitted  to  answer  it/t 
purpose.  "  Under  the  Shadow  of  the 
Cross "  is  an  exceedingly  powerful  ser- 
mon preached  by  Mr.  Wood  at  tb«^ 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  presents 
the  claims  of  temperance  in  a  light  in 
which  they  are  not  often  viewed,  but  in 
which  they  are  invested  with  great  force. 
Canon  Farrar's  Address  was  delivered 
in  connectioh  with  the  "  Help  Myself 
Society,"  bristles  with  facts,  teems  with 
cogent  argument,  and  display  the 
energetic  eloquence  for  which  he  is  6» 
justly  celebrated. 

Sketch-Lessons  on  the  Gospel  op 
Mark  ;  specially  prepared  as  a  Hand- 
book and  Help  for  Sunday-School 
Teachers.  By  Henry  Thome,  With 
a  beautiful  Map  .of  Palestine.  Lon- 
don :  Morgan  &  Scott. 

Mr.  Thorne  is  the  travelling  secrettuy 
for  the  English  National  Committee  of 
the  Young  Men's  CImstian  Association 
These  "sketch-lessons"  are  skilfully 
prepared.  The  author  has  made  gocvl 
use  of  a  large  mass  of  literatui*e  bearini; 
upon  his  subject,  and  has  consulteil 
most  of  the  best  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  Second  Gospel  as  a  whole, 
or  upon  any  part  of  it  We  obserw 
that  he  includes  the  disputed  verses  of 
the  last  chapter,  and  makes  no  allueiou 
to  the  doubts  which  have  been  thrtjwn 
upon  their  genuineness.  The  book  is 
suggestive  and  instructive,  and  the  map 
is  what  it  professes  to  be—"  beantifiil.^ 
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€mdtxcimiBm :  i^t  Sitmt  oi  its  ||0tojer; 

By  the  Eb\\  George  Matheson,  D.D. 


EVEETING  to  the  general  characteristic  of  Confucianism — 
its  attempt  to  substitute  a  morality  for  a  theology— we 
have  to  ask  the  question  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lecture.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  its  success  ?  We 
may  first  inquire  negatively,  What  has  not  been  the 
cause?  For  one  thing,  it  is  plain  that  the  system  of  Confucius 
derived  no  aid  from  the  sympathy  of  contemporaneous  history.  The 
spirit  of  China  in  the  days  of  Confucius  was  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world  in  general  Side,  by  side  with  him  on  the  canvas  of  religious 
history  there  stand  out  two  other  prominent  figures,  both  leaders 
Qf  the  thoughts  of  men :  the  one  contemporaneous  in  time — 
the  other  nearly  so ;  the  one  representing  the  dawning  West — the 
other  symbolising  the  fading  East ;  the  one  Pythagoras — ^the  other 
Buddha*  Yet  neither  of  these  figures  has  any  affinity  with  Confucius. 
Pythagoras  has  certain  speculations  which  present  analogies  to  the 
older  books  of  China ;  but  to  the  Chinese  sage  himself  he  presents  a 
contrast.    Pythagoras  was  a  philosopher :  Confucius  was  a  moralist 

*  Extracted,  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  from  a  lecture  in  the 

volume  entitled  «  The  Faiths  of  the  World  "  (Blackwood  &  Sods),  and  reviewed 

hi  our  last  number, 
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Pythagoras  was  a  mystic :  Confucius  was  a  realist.  Pythagoras  was 
an  ascetic :  Confucius  was  a  man  of  the  world  Pythagoras  would 
have  admitted  women  to  the  higher  education :  Confucius  made  no 
eflfort  to  lift  woman  from  her  Eastern  abasement. 

Between  Confucius  and  Buddha  the  outward  features  of  dis- 
similarity are  less  marked ;  there  are  external  points  in  which  they 
agree.  Both  were  of  high  origin,  yet  both  in  their  actual  circum- 
stances were  poor.  Both  were  bom  into  the  Eastern  world  at  a  time 
when  the  Eastern  world  was  in  a  process  of  decay.  Both  attempted 
the  salvation  of  their  age  by  the  promulgation  of  a  code  of  morals; 
but  here  the  similarity  ended.  Their  ideas  of  human  salvation  were 
not  only  different,  but  opposite.  Buddha  held  this  earthly  existence 
to  be  so  bad  that  the  only  happiness  for  man  was  the  hope  of  death, 
and  he  therefore  taught  a  morality  that  would  prepare  for  deatL^ 
Confucius  held  the  present  world,  as  represented  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  to  be  the  best  possible  world — ^the  very  kingdom  of  heaven 
— and  therefore  he  taught  a  morality  which  might  tend  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal  It  will  thus 
appear  that  Confucius  was  not  indebted  for  his  success  to  tlie  spirit 
of  contemporaneous  history;  his  great  religious  contemporaries  moved 
on  different  lines  from  him,  and  in  the  elaboration  of  his  plan  of 
Divine  government  he  had  to  work  out  the  problem  alone. 

Nor  yet  can  it  be  said  that  the  mind  of  China  was  attracted  to  Uie 
moral  system  of  Confucius  by  any  marvellous  power  exerted  by  his 
own  personality.  Most  religions  have  taken  their  rise  in  the  breast 
of  some  individual  man ;  very  few  religions  have  had  an  individual 
man  for  their  object.  Of  these  few,  Confucianism  is  not  one.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  life  of  the  founder,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  dry  and  uninteresting ;  and  we  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  within  its  own  limits  it  was  a  failure.  Confucius 
achieved  little  while  he  lived ;  his  hand  seemed  to  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  It  was  when  he  had  passed 
away,  and  when  he  lay  at  rest  by  the  banks  of  the  Soo  River,  that  his 
countrymen  began  to  awake  to  the  perception  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  teaching  worth  cultivating  and  worth  perpetuating. 
Even  then,  however,  it  was  the  teaching,  and  not  the  teacher,  that 
was  their  goal.    Christianity  is  the  worship  of  Christ,  but  Confu- 


*  It  consisted  in  the  crucifixion  of  individual  or  sensual  deairea. 
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cianism  is  not  the  worship  of  Confucius.  The  Chinese  sage  is 
reverenced  on  account  of  the  message  which  he  brought ;  it  was  the 
message  alone  that  gave  value  to  the  messenger.  The  personal  great- 
ness of  the  teacher  cannot  explain  the  reception  of  his  teaching,  for 
it  is  only  by  reason  of  his  teaching  that  he  is  reckoned  personally 
great. 

If,  then,  neither  the  spirit  of  contemporaneous  history  nor  the 
private  character  of  Confucius  himself  can  explain  the  wonderful 
success  of  his  mission,  there  is  only  one  remaining  direction  to  which 
we  can  look  for  such  an  explanation ;  it  must  lie  in  some  truth  of  the 
doctrine.  No  form  of  faith  could  exist  for  half  an  hour  except  by 
reason  of  the  truth  which  is  in  it ;  much  less,  in  the  absence  of  such 
conditions,  could  it  persist  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  The 
wide  and  long  prevalence  of  the  system  of  Confucius  is  alone  a 
guarantee  for  the  fact  that  to  the  world  which  it  addressed  it  bore 
some  healing  balm.  We  have  said  that  the  system  of  Confucius  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  contemporaneous  history.  We  shaU 
find,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  points  in  which  it  was  a  reaction  were 
precisely  the  x)oints  in  which  it  brought  healing ;  and  in  the  discovery 
of  these  we  shall  put  our  hand  upon  the  causes  which  have  made  this 
prosaic  creed  so  permanent  and  so  powerful. 

The  points  of  reaction,  we  think,  were  two.  Let  us  first  consider 
the  fjEtct  that  when  Confucius  appeared  in  the  Eastern  world  he 
addressed  a  world  which  had  abandoned  itself  to  speculative  dreams. 
Xot  only  the  Brahmin,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  Parsee,  but  even  the 
Chinese  mind  itself  had  become  immersed  in  speculation ;  men  were 
forgetting  the  light  of  common  day  in  the  search  for  that  transcen- 
dental light  which  never  shone  on  sea  or  land.  On  such  a  world  the 
message  of  Confucius  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  fraught  with  sanitary 
influences.  To  an  age  immersed  in  transcendentalism  there  was 
health  in  the  message,  ''Do  the  wiU,  and  ye  shall  know  of  the 
doctrina"  There  was  h^lth  in  the  recall  to  the  practical  duties  of 
life  of  men  who  had  forgotten  that  life  had  any  duties,  or  that  practice 
had  any  sphere.  With  singular  felicity  is  this  illustrated  by  the 
answer  which  Confucius  himself  gave  to  those  desirous  to  hear  his 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  immortality.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  he  thought  there  was  any  efficacy  in  the  practice  of  offering 
up  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of  the  ancestral  dead,  his  rejdy  was  to  this 

effect :  If  you  have  not  yet  recognised  your  relationship  to  the  souls 
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of  the  living,  liow  can  you  discover  your  relationship  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  ?  One  almost  seems  to  hear  an  anticipative  echo  of  the 
Christian  sentiment,  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  We  cannot 
doubt  that  to  men  whose  studies  on  the  subject  of  immortality  had 
been  limited  to  speculations  on  the  abstract  nature  of  the  soul  the 
words  of  Confucius  must  have  come  with  a  message  of  power.  For  is 
it  not  true  that,  whether  he  meant  it  or  not,  he  really  pointed  out  ta 
liis  day  and  generation  the  only  road  for  reaching  a  rational  conviction 
of  immortality  ?  The  mind  which  speculates  on  the  character  of  its 
own  essence  will  inevitably  wander  in  the  mazes  of  uncertainty,  but 
in  the  world  of  moral  action  it  will  probably  regain  its  trust  The 
best  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  perception  of  the  soul's 
beauty,  and  the  highest  perception  of  the  soul's  beauty  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  experience  of  a  noble  life.  The  man  who  lives  for  his 
brother  man,  who  recognises  that  he  has  a  relationship  to  every  other 
soul  whose  duties  he  must  fulfil,  is  finding  himself  in  the  very  act  of 
losing  himself,  and  is  reaching  the  evidence  of  his  immortality  through 
the  very  process  of  sacrificial  death.  That  Confucius  saw  the  full 
force  of  this  principle  we  do  not  believe,  but  his  teaching  was  on  the 
lines  of  a  morality  which  was  bound  to  issue  in  its  revelation.  He 
pointed  his  coimtrymen  to  a  moral  instead  of  an  intellectual  pathway 
for  reaching  the  knowledge  of  transcendental  things.  Viewed  in  this 
aspect,  he  was  to  his  own  age  very  much  what  Mr.  Carlyle  was  to  the 
generation  [which  first  beheld  him ;  indeed,  we  have  always  been 
impressed  with  a  strong  parallel  between  them.  Both  had  a 
reverence  for  the  manifestation  of  force  or  power.  Both  sought 
to  •  recognise  that  power  in  union  with  virtue  and  moral 
aspiration.  Both  proclaimed  the  highest  province  of  man — nay,  the 
only  availablejprovince  for  man — ^to  be  the  pursuit  of  that  virtue 
and  the  exhibition  of  that  moral  aspiration.  Both,  in  some  sense, 
were  impelled  to  utter  their  call  to  duty  by  the  contrary  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Carlyle  appeared  in  an  age  in  which 
speculation  had  taken  the  place  of  practice — in  which  the  search  for 
the  absolute  and  the  transcendental  had  obscured  the  vision  of  life 
and  its  moral  claims.  Confucius  appeared  in  an  age  when  men  were 
impressed  with  the  nothingness  of  finite  things,  and  were  straggling 
to  fix  their  gaze  upon  that  which  resembled  nothing  in  the  heavens 
or  the  earth,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.    Both,  therefore,  in  some 
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measure,  derived  their  force  from  their  reactionary  character.  Their 
call  to  duty  was  a  fresh  sound  to  a  world  that  had  been  listening 
only  to  monotonous  straios  of  speculation  which  had  issued  in  no 
end.  They  reminded  man  that  there  was  a  side  of  his  nature  which 
he  was  neglectiug,  and  precisely  that  side  of  his  nature  which  was 
likely  to  lead  him  to  the  highest  goal.  They  told  him  that  if  ever  he 
should  attain  to  any  sense  of  the  infinite  and  absolute,  it  would  not 
be  through  the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect,  but  through  the 
practice  of  that  eternal  and  immutable  morality  which  gives  to  the 
soul  the  highest  image  of  its  own  eternity  and  its  own  immutability. 

But  there  was  a  second  point  in  which  the  system  of  Confucius 
was  a  reaction  against  t&e  spirit  of  his  age,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it 
brought  health  to  his  age.  The  world  in  which  Confucius  lived  was 
not  only  a  world  of  speculation,  it  was  a  scene  of  pessimism — ^that  is 
to  say,  of  despair.  As  a  general  rule,  the  men  of  his  day  believed 
that  in  this  present  system  of  things  everything  was  as  bad  as  it 
could  be.  The  Brahmin  looked  upon  life  as  an  illusion ;  the  Buddhist 
viewed  it  as  a  curse ;  the  Parsee  contemplated  it  as  a  bitter  and  painful 
struggle.  If  men  cherished  hopes  of  a  hereafter,  it  was  a  hereafter 
from  which  were  to  be  eliminated  all  those  elements  which  constituted 
the  here.  The  effect  of  such  a  creed  was  manifest :  it  could  only  result 
in  the  neglect  of  the  present  hour ;  it  led  to  the  same  disregard  of 
practice  which  we  have  seen  produced  by  the  tendency  to  speculation. 
If  the  present  world  and  the  institutions  to  which  it  had  given  birth 
were  in  their  nature  evil ;  if  the  system  of  earthly  things  was  incapable 
of  being  remedied  by  time  and  culture ;  if  the  only  hope  for  humanity 
was  the  prospect  of  entering  at  death  into  a  different  order  of  being, 
from  which  would  be  excluded  every  thought  of  time  and  every 
vestige  of  human  culture,  the  inference  suggested  to  the  mind  was 
the  hopelessness  of  all  action.  It  became  the  paramount  duty  of  man 
to  insist  on  doing  nothing.  Everything  done  for  this  world  was  but 
a  link  in  the  propagation  of  evil ;  the  true  attitude  of  an  earnest  soul 
was  to  fold  the  hands  in  prayer  and  wait  for  death,  the  great  emanci- 
pator, to  dissolve  the  old  fabric  and  reconstruct  the  new. 

Into  this  world  of  pessimism  the  creed  of  Confucius  fell  with 
crushing  power.  It  proclaimed  a  doctrine  comparatively  new  to 
Eastern  minds.  It  told  them  that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  not  merely, 
or  even  mainly,  to  prepare  for  a  future  world ;  that  the  immediate 
task  allotted  to  him  was  the  beautifying  and  the  glorifying  of  the 
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life  wUch  now  is.  It  told  them  that  the  life  which  now  is 
admits  of  being  beautified  and  glorified ;  that  the  piesent 
system  of  things^  so  far  from  being  radically  bad,  contains  in 
its  root  the  germs  of  aU  perfection  and  the  sources  of  infinite  develop- 
ment. And  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  proclaiming  this 
doctrine^  China  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of 
religious  thought  It  has  often  appeared  as  if  she  had  no  place  in 
the  science  of  religion ;  her  name  is  generally  associated  with  the 
profession  of  atheism.  That  she  has  rarely  raised  her  eyes  to  a  God 
above  the  world — that  she  has  seldom  striven  to  contemplate  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Divine  life — ^that  she  has  studiously  refrained 
from  considering  the  possibility  of  any  order  of  being  beyond  the 
range  of  human  experience  and  human  faculties — all  this  is  true. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  an  order  in  the  world  as  well  as 
beyond  it^  and  that  the  tracing  of  this  order  is  itself  a  mode  of  tracing 
the  life  of  God.  This  was  precisely  the  point  which  the  religions  of 
the  East  did  forget  No  man  would  apply  to  Brahminism  the  epithet 
atheistic;  we  should  more  naturally  attach  to  it  the  term  Crod- 
intoxicated.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  aU  its  richness  of 
religious  life,  Brahminism  is  weak  in  the  very  point  in  which 
Confucianism  is  strong.  Brahminism  sees  an  order  in  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  life,  but  her  eye  is  riveted  on  the  Divine  life 
above  the  world ;  she  has  no  real  sympathy  with  its  manifestations 
in  time — for  time,  and  space,  and  matter  are  to  her  but  illusions  of  a 
dream.  Buddhism  sees  a  kingdom  of  rest ;  but  it  is  a  kingdom  out- 
side the  world,  and  is  only  reached  by  destruction  of  the  human 
powers  in  death.  Parsism  worships  a  kingdom  of  light,  and  there- 
fore recognises  in  the  Divine  life  a  source  both  of  order  and  of  joy ; 
but  even  here  the  order  and  the  joy  are  things  above  the  world.  The 
kingdom  of  light  exists  in  the  heavens ;  but  it  is  not  yet  established 
on  the  earth,  for  its  reign  on  earth  is  disputed  by  another  empire— 
the  kingdom  of  disorder  and  of  darkness*  Thus  all  along  the  line  of 
Eastern  faiths  we  are  confronted  by  the  tendency  to  look  for  Divine 
harmony  in  things  beyond  the  world,  and  to  see  the  life  of  God  in 
regions  which  transcend  the  seen  and  the  temporal  But  China 
comes  forward  with  a  fresh  and  reactionary  ocmtribution ;  it  proclaims 
the  thought  that  there  is  a  moral  order  in  the  world.  It  declares 
that  it  is  needless  to  look  so  far,  away  for  an  exhibitioB  of  Divine 
harmony — that    this    earth    is    itself   a    harmony.      It   tells    the 
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Indian  that  in  all  his  search  for  Divine  order  he  has  failed 
to  seek  it  in  the  one  spot  where  it  must  be  found — the 
commonplace  morality  of  dafly  life.  It  says  that,  by  pursuing  the 
plain  and  practical  duties  of  the  hour^  man  can  actually  make  this 
world  itself  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  that  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  some  transcendental,  timeless  sphere,  but  in  the 
completed  result  of  those  seemingly  trivial  acts  which  make  up  the 
moral  history  of  the  individual  human  soul.  In  uttering  that  voice, 
China  called  men  out  of  despair  and  poiuted  them  to  action.  It 
told  them  that  there  was  hope  in  action ;  that  the  world  which  they 
deemed  an  illusion  was  in  truth  a  great  reality,  and  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  perfected  by  the  efforts  of  that  very  finite  life  which 
seemed  to  them  the  enemy  of  all  perfection.  Can  it  surprise  that  in 
proclaiming  this  creed  of  hope  for  the  present  world  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius  should  have  been  acceptable  to  the  world — should  have 
been  welcomed  even  by  the  faiths  of  pessimism  ?  Men  who  take  a 
gloo'my  view  of  life  would  at  any  time  rather  be  found  wrong  than 
right  in  their  calculations.  Their  wish  invariably  points  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  their  thought,  and  they  are  ready  to  accept  any 
system  that  promises  to  reveal  what  they  despairingly  desire  to  see. 
Accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius  has  been  powerful  beyond  its 
natural  boundaries ;  it  has  influenced  not  only  China,  but  India.  It 
has  come  in  contact  with  Buddhism,  and  it  has  affected  Buddhism 
with  its  own  spirit — ^has  induced  it  to  exchange  its  timeless  Paradise 
of  Nirvana  for  the  hope  of  a  material  heaven,  beautified  with  earthly 
forms  and  glorified  with  earthly  prospects.  The  Buddhist  of  the  soil 
of  China  is  willing  to  see  life  perpetuated  in  eternity,  because  hd  has 
received  from  his  contact  with  Confucianism  the  hope  which  has  made 
life  an  object  of  desire. 


There  is,  however,  one  thought  which  must  forcibly  impress  the 
modem  mind,  looking  back  upon  the  creed  of  Confucius  through  the 
vista  of  two  millenniums.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  empire  herself 
has  not  realised  her  own  vision  of  optimism.  That  empire,  which 
professed  to  be  the  very  source  of  human  development,  has  been  left 
far  behind  by  the  stream  of  human  civilisation.  Is  there  any  hope 
that  part  of  her  vision  may  yet  be  realised — ^that  she  herself  may 
become  sharer  in  the  culture  of  the  West  ?    •    .    .    That  she  has 
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remained  stagnant  for  centuries  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
stagnancy  has^  in  large  measure,  been  the  result  of  an  external  cause. 
Tor  long  centuries  she  shut  her  gates  against  the  ingress  of  Western 
civilisation,  lest  the  influx  of  modem  views  should  corrupt  her  ancient 
institutions.     The  question  is.  Was  her  fear  well  founded?    .    .    . 
We  have  seen  that  this  nation,  with  all  her  conservatism,  has  been 
surprisingly  assimilative.    We  have  seen  how,  in  ancient  times,  she 
appropriated  to  herself  every  foreign  influence  that  touched  her  shores ; 
and  we  can  point  in  comparatively  modem  times  to  a  manifestation 
ofthes«une  plastic  power.     .    •    .    If  modem  Europe  would  influence 
this  ancient  empire,  it  must  seek  to  do  so  through  its  own  distinctive 
sphere — the  sphere  of  morality.     ...    It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  contact  between  the  morality  of  Con- 
fucius and  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  relation  of 
the  Christian  code  to  the  Chinese  morality  is  the  relation  of  the 
picture  to  the  frame.      China  has  the  frame  of  morals,  but  it  has  no 
picture  to  place  within  it ;  it  wants  an  ideal  to  give  beauty  to  its  own 
conceptions.     Christianity  can  supply  that  ideal.      It  reveals  the 
precepts  of  all  virtue  concentrated  in  a   single  life.    It  unveils  the 
vision  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  having  all  the  order  and  discipline 
contemplated  by  the  Chinese  Utopia ;  but,  unlike  that  Utopia,  capable 
of  being  realised,  not  merely  in  the  life  of  the  collective  race,  but 
within  the  limits  of  each  individual  soul.      In  union  with  such  a 
principle,  the  empire  of  China  would  assuredly  revive.     The  units 
would  emerge  from  the  mass,  and  become  the  centres  of  new  power. 
The  sacrificial  virtues  of  life  would  take  the  place  of  purely  utilitarian 
motives.    Woman  would  rise  into  her  position  of  rightful  dignity, 
and  with  her  would  arise  the  elements  of  a  true  social  system,  which 
would  fill  with  the  arts  of  peace  the  places  now  held  by  the  forms  of 
lethargy. 


PEACE  AT  HOME. 


If  peace  is  not  to  be  found  at  home,  is  it  not  natural  to  expect  that  we  shouM 
look  for  it  abroad  1  The  parents,  and  husbands,  who  know  not  this,  may  be 
brought  to  repent  of  their  ignorance. 

Zdcmbbhav* 
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BY  A  CONFUCIAN  PRIEST. 


[We  print  this  Sermon  from  the  Hew  Ycrk  IiidgpencUnt,  partly  as  what  we  may  term 
a  pulpit  cariosity,  and  partly  because  it  is  well  that  Christians  who  support  missions  to 
the  heathen  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world  should  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  they 
can  obtain  of  the  teaching  which  the  people  to  whom  those  missions  are  sent  have  been 
accustomed  to  receive  on  the  subject  of  morality  and  religion.  Many  parts  of  this  Con- 
fucian Sermon  will  deeply  interest  our  readers.] 

Part  I. — Intboductobt. 

HE  **Shin-gaku  Michi "  is  a  system  of  morality  based  upon  the  writings 
of  the  Chinese  philosophers.  Concerning  God  and  the  future  life  it 
is  strictly  agnostic.  The  Buddhist  and  Shinto  doctrines,  it  holds, 
are  pious  frauds,  designed  to  lead  ignorant  men  to  virtue  by  exciting 
their  fears,  as  mothers  invent  goblins  for  their  children's  good.  The 
fittest  emblem  of  immortality  is  the  transformation  of  matter — 
constant  change,  but  no  destruction  ;  but  man  knows  nothing  of  con- 
scious immortality.  The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  three  worlds,  resting  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  facts  that  there  was  a  time  before  the  individual  man  was 
bom,  and  will  come  a  time  when  he  shall  cease  to  be,  the  wise  man  troubles 
himself  about  none  of  these  things.  Whether  nominally  Buddhist,  Shintoist,  or 
Confucian,  his  faith  at  bottom  is — conduct  is  all  of  life.  However,  there  is  power, 
not  ourselves,  that  makes  for  righteousness  ;  and,  hence,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an 
axiom  that  right  conduct  brings  peace,  and  wrong  conduct  brings  misery.  Be 
virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy.  Seeming  exceptions  no  more  invalidate  the 
general  law  than  does  the  phenomenon  of  the  hot  springs  of  Hakone  invalidate  the 
general  law  that  water  is  cold.  The  original  heart  is  pure,  and  its  voice  the 
sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  life.  Man,  however,  corrupted  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  those  about  him,  neglects  the  teaching  of  his  original  heart,  plunges 
into  sin,  and  becomes  miserable.  The  path  that  leads  back  to  happiness  is 
obedience  to  the  teaching  of  the  sages  and  imitation  of  their  virtues.  These 
teachings  and  virtues  are,  however,  in  no  sense  the  invention  or  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  sages,  but  equally  belong  to  every  man  who  will  consult  the 
source  of  all  good — the  original  heart* 

*  A  few  phrases  need  explanation.  **  Tcnto  Sanut "  is  the  sun  deified  ;  yet  it  is  not 
God  in  our  sense,  but  rather  fate.  '*  Ten"  Heaven,  is  used  with  the  same  meaning. 
"  God  "  represents  the  deities  of  the  Shinto  faith.  **  Hotoke"  the  beings  worshipped  by 
the  Buddhists,  deified  men,  the  various  Buddhas.  The  Japanese  year  consists  of  twelve 
lunar  months,  three  hundred  and  fifty- four  days,  with  an  inter-calary  month  once  in 
two  or  three  yean.    Niorai  Sama  is  one  of  the  popular  Hotoke, 
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Text :  The  Master  says, 

''  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  practise  what  we  learn  ?  " — Confucius. 

This  text,  as  you  all  know,  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Analects.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Confucius,  the  great  sage.  Of  course,  an  unlearDed 
man  like  myself  cannot  expoimd  ^the  Analects,  and  so  I  will  simply  talk  about 
the  ^'  way  "  to  these  ladies  and  children,  who  cannot  read  about  it  for  themselves. 

'*  The  Master  says ''  means  Confucius  says.  What,  then,  does  Confucius  mean 
when  he  says  "  learn "  ?  What  are  we  to  learn  ?  It  is  man's  **  way  "  we  are  to 
learn — ^the  way  that  belongs  to  all  mankind.  Every  one  who  has  the  form  of 
man,  even  the  Mikado  on  the  throne  and  the  Shogun  Sama*-I  say  it  with  all 
respect ;  we  common  people,  too,  yes,  the  very  beggars  and  outcasts,  are  nataniDy 
endowed  with  the  "  way."  Every  one  by  nature  has  the  five  cardinal  virtues- 
humanity,  uprightness,  propriety,  wisdom,  and  sincerity  ;  and  from  these  virtue? 
come  our  duties  in  the  five  human  relations — obedience  to  parents,  loyalty  tn 
masters,  conjugal  harmony,  brotherly  affection,  and  kindness  in  intercourse  with 
others.  The  text,  then,  refers  to  learning  these  things,  for  these  constitute  manV 
natural  "  way." 

In  all  the  universe  there  is  not  a  being  left  unendowed  with  its  own  particular 
''way,"  and  each  follows  straight  in  his  proper  path.  Thus  the  cock  e\^ 
morning  crows  and  tells  the  hour,  the  dog  guards  the  gate,  the  cat  catches  the  rat, 
the  horse  and  ox  bear  burdens  for  man,  all  carefully  doing  their  duty.  Did  juu 
ever  hear  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  being  ashamed  to  meet  its  companions,  or  of  one 
running  away  to  hide,  or  of  a  cat  or  a  dog  sentenced  to  capital  punishment  by  iU 
peers  ?  Why,  consider  even  inanimate  things ;  the  willow  has  always  been  green 
and  the  flower^pink,  the  pine  crooked  and  the  cedar  straight,  the  radish  long  and 
the  turnip  short — ^never  a  mistake  or  change  at  alL  Alas  !  alas !  Only  that  sad 
being,  man  !  Man  is  bom  the  '^  head  of  all  things  "  ;  and  yet,  because  he  does  not 
understand  what  it  is  that  constitutes  him  head,  there  are  many  men  who  are  not 
men.    As  a  modem  comic  poet  says  : — 

"  Should  ye  become  beasts,  it  would  not  soil  your  face, 
0  guild  of  Nature's  lords." 

It  is  because  man  is  gifted  with  the  splendid  power  of  free  choice  that  he  leave? 
his  own  way  and  quickly  wanders  into  forbidden  paths. 

How  dangerous  it  is  t  With  all  our  strength,  we  must  leam  man's  way.  Yon 
know  the  ancient  verse : 

'*  Many  men.     Amid  the  men  no  man. 
Man  be  a  man.    Man  makes  men." 

This  natural  endowment  of  man  with  the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  tlie  duties  in 
the  five  human  relations  is  like  the  arrangement  of  the  five  fingers  on  the  hand. 
Look  at  your  fingers,  ladies  and  children,  and  you  will  understand  me.  The  index 
finger  represents  humanity  and  filial  obedience  ;  the  third  finger,  uprightness 
and  loyalty  to  masters ;  the  middle  finger,  propriety  and  conjugal 
harmony ;  the  little  finger,  wisdom  and  brotherly  affection ;  the  thumb, 
sincerity  and  fidelity  to  companions.  With  these  five  fingers  you  can  gm^ 
what  you  please.    Is  it  [not  a  wonderful  machine?    '* FlowerSi  bright-cobuRd 
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leaves,  silver  and  gold  in  the  world  are  given.  Pat  forth  your  strength  and 
take."  How  necessary  thai  we  put  forth  our  strength.  Mendus  says :  "  If  self- 
examination  shows  me  tnith  within,  all  the  world  endows  me.  No  pleasure 
exceeds  this.''  All  the  world  is  mine,  a  precious  treasure  ;  but  if  I  am  a  little 
selfish,  if  the  heart  seeks  its  own  happiness,  it  is  like  breaking  the  fingers  off. 
Disobedience  to  parents  breaks  the  first,  disloyalty  to  masters  the  third,  conjugal 
discord  the  second,  strife  between  brethren  the  fourth,  fEdseness  toward  fEimily 
relatives  and  friends  the  thumb  ;  and  bo  this  hand,  by  Nature  formed  with  five 
fingers,  is  usekss.  It  is  become  a  club.  It  cannot  take  or  hold  a  thing.  My 
young  hearers^  are  your  fingers  broken  off  1  Take  counsel  from  this  living  teacher 
always  with  you. 

In  worshipping  the  gods  and  Hotoke,  do  you  not  join  the  fingers  of  both 
hands  1  The  left  hand  represents  the  male  principle  and  the  right  the  female. 
In  Shinto  it  is  the  sign  of  the  primeval  oneness  of  heaven  and  earth  in  unity, 
of  harmony  between  self  and  others  ;  but,  surely,  if  only  the  hands  are  joined, 
we  cannot  expect  an  answer  from  the  god  or  Hotoke.  The  feelings  and  the 
actions  too,  must  be  in  harmony ;  but,  if  the  hands  alone  are  clasped,  while 
feelings  and  actions  are  pushed  out  like  a  club  before  God  or  Hotoke 
though  as  often  as  the  enchanters  repeat  their  charms  you  mutter  with  your  lips, 
'^  Qrant,  I  beseech,  peace  to  my  family,  a  long,  happy  life  to  me,  long-continued 
prosperity  to  my  house,"  the  god  or  Hotoki  looks  the  other  way.  ''  No  answer 
to  thy  prayer  ?    Silence  an  answer  is.    Thy  praying  heart  lacks  truth." 

Here  is  a  funny  story  just  in  point. 

Out  in  the  country,  among  the  farmers,  once  lived  an  old  woman,  who  very  much 
wanted  to  go  to  heaven.  Every  day  she  made  an  offering  of  rice  to  Niorai  Sama, 
which  she  prepared  by  itself,  and  called  sacred  rice.  The  utensils  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion were  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and  were  all  called  the  property  of  Niorai 
Sama.  To  all  of  these  she  gave  the  title  sacred,  calling  the  pot  sacred  pot,  the 
ladle  sacred  ladle,  and  the  cloth  sacred  cloth.  All  of  the  family,  after  the  same 
fiishion,  used  the  prefix  "most  sacred"  whenever  they  mentioned  anything 
belonging  to  Niorai  Sama,  saying  most  sacred  flowers,  most  sacred  censer,  most 
sacred  implements  of  worship,  giving  the  same  title  even  to  the  coarse  dish- 
doth. 

Now,  the  true  reason  for  it  all  was  simply  that  the  old  woman  wanted  to  go  to 
heaven  when  she  died  ;  for  she  hoped  in  heaven  to  feast  forever  upon  a  hundred 
varieties  of  fruit,  and  never  to  labour  any  more.  Plainly,  she  was  wholly  selfish  ; 
and  yet  the  blame  did  not  belong  to  the  religion,  for  the  Hotoke  and  sect-founder 
hoped  to  induce  men  to  live  justly  in  this  life,  through  the  hope  of  future 
happiness.  But  this  old  woman  had  never  thought  of  that.  She  had  heard  the 
Buddhist  saying,  "This  world  is  a  transient,  borrowed  lodging,"  and  she 
interpreted  the  saying  by  her  selfish  heart,  and  so  decided  to  please  her- 
selj^  even  though  she  be  disobedient,  disloyal,  and  unjust  Is  she  not  a  fool  ? 
"A  borrowed  world  it  is,  yet  use  it  not  vainly.  This  borrowed  world 
alone  is  thine."  The  seed  of  the  eternal  future,  heaven  and  hell,  is 
aU  sown  in  this  present  life.  Hence,  this  "borrowed"  world  is,  surely,  of  the 
last  importance  to  us.    But  this  woman  is  so  selfish  that  she  thinks  the  saying 
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means  :  The  world  is  so  transient,  it  does  not  matter  what  I  do.  And,  hence 
in  her  balance-sheet,  first  and  last,  are  many  things  that  do  not  agree.  She 
won't  pay  her  taxes  until  the  officers  send  her  many  warnings,  and  she  has  plenty 
of  bad  excuses  ready ;  but  her  temple  dues  and  contributions — she  would  pull  off 
her  very  skin  to  pay  them.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her  feither  or 
her  husband  she  can't  fast — ^it  would  ruin  her  health  ;  but  on  the  annivetsary  of 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  her  sect  she  fasts,  calling  it  the  sacred  tenth  day  or 
the  sacred  twentieth  day.  All  the  family  make  the  same  selfish  mistake.  When 
anything  displeases  the  son  or  the  step-daughter,  they  scold  iiather  or  elder 
brother  with  loud,  shrill  voices,  and  then  at  once,  perhaps,  they  turn  to  Kiond 
Sama  and  pray  gently  with  the  softest  words.  How  selfishness  would  make  a 
fool  of  the  Hotoke  !  It  is  just  like  thrusting  out  the  club,  and  the  Hotoke  and 
sect  founder  only  grieve.  They  never  expected  the  hope  of  heaven  would  lead 
to  such  badness,  nor  that  a  prayer  to  Niorai  Sama  should  be  the  pretext  for  dis- 
obedience and  disloyalty.  Such  miserable  misconduct  causes  tears  of  blood  to  falL 
Are  not  such  people  wholly  astray  ? 

This  old  woman  never  washed  the  rice  with  her  hands,  but  put  it  in  a  bowl 
and  washed  it  with  a  club.  A  man,  seeing  her  do  this,  asked  :  **  Why  do  you 
wash  your  rice  in  that  awkward  fashion  ? "  She  replied :  "  This  rice  is  for 
Niorai  Sama.  I  can't  wash  it  with  my  hands,  for,  no  matter  how  much  care  I 
take  in  cleaning  my  hands,  some  dirt  may  remain  under  the  nails.  No,  hands 
would  never  do,  and  so  I  use  this  club."  He  asked  again  :  "  How  do  you  pray?'' 
"Why,  with  my  two  hands  joined,"  she  said.  "That  likewise  is  highly  im- 
•proper,"  he  returned.  "You  should  pray  with  two  clubs  joined  together.'' 
Then  the  old  woman  stormed :  "  You  outrageous-speaking  man !  That* s 
blasphemy,  abominable  ! "  Indeed,  if  we  know  that  Niorai  Sama  must  be 
worshipped  with  the  two  hands  joined,  all  of  the  fingers  touching,  and  yet^  on  self- 
examination,  find  thoughts  and  actions  like  the  joined  clubs,  is  it  not  leaHy 
blasphemous  and  abominable  ? 

In  ancient  times  the  Hotoke  and  the  founders  of  sects,  pitying  men,  by 
coaxing  and  wheedling  hoped  to  lead  them  to  do  their  duty,  so  they  invented 
all  sorts  of  artifices,  just  as  the  amt  seller  blows  a  flute  and  sings  a  song  to  aid  in 
making  his  sale,  and  the  tooth-powder  peddler  spins  a  top  for  the  sake  of  selling 
his  powder.  "  Swallowing  the  device  of  the  priest  well  satisfied,  they  dance 
their  prayers.* 

When  we  use  the  Shinto  prayers — "Cleanse  me,  make  me  holy" — ^wedonot 
oflfer  cleansing  to  the  gods.  We  pray  that  we  may  be  rid  of  self-seeking  and 
wilfulness.  And  when  we  pray  "Save,  eternal  Buddha,"  we  do  not  aid  the 
Hotoke,  for  the  pure  and  holy  Hotoke  do  not  need  our  help,  but  we  ourselves  are 
changed  into  the  Hotoki's  Hkeness.  When  we  use  the  prayers  of  any  of  the 
sects,  if  we  think  we  benefit  the  Hotoke,  and  do  not  examine  ourselves,  it  is 
like  the  club.  The  important  lesson  is  all  crumpled  together.  Man  must  lean 
man's  way  by  this"  middle"  path  of  the  sages,  and  hence  it  is  that  Confodns 
says  Uora. 

(To  ht  cm^nxud^ 
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By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Eobinson,  op  Cambbidge. 


N  the  beginning  of  the  9th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  conversion  of  Saul  is  described;  and  after- 
ward, the  recovery  of  his  sight  by  the  ministry  of  Ananias. 
Three  days  before  he  had  been  a  conscientious  and  most 
resolute  and  terrible  persecutor.  He  saw  his  error,  re- 
pented, became  a  Christian ;  and  he  arose  and  was  baptized.  One  of 
the  very  earliest  acts  of  his  Christian  life  was  his  baptism.  He  had 
entered  Damascus  confounded,  distressed,  and  blind.  The  tliird  day 
found  him  without  sight,  and  neither  eating  nor  drinking.  Ananiaa 
spake  to  him  words  of  consolation  and  hope ;  and  his  sight  was 
restored.  He  was  still  debilitated  by  the  intense  excitement  and  the 
fasting  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  his  first  act,  when  he 
could  see,  was  an  act  of  self-consecration.  He  was  baptized  before 
he  ate.  lie  received  sight  forthidth,  and  arose  and  was  baptized.  His 
example,  presented  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  sent  to  him  with 
special  instructions  by  our  Lord  Himself,  certainly  shows  that  in  his 
case  baptism  was  an  act  of  pressing  obligation  and  great  importance  ; 
and  may  prompt  us  to  seek  for  the  true  answers  to  the  four  following 
questions : — Is  baptism  obligatory  now  ?  If  it  be,  who  are  its  proper 
subjects  ?    How  is  it  to  be  performed  ?    What  is  its  use  ? 

I. 

Is  baptism  obligatory  now  ?  Our  Saviour  gave  to  His  apostles, 
just  before  His  ascension,  this  commission:  ''Go  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  ...  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world."  The  closing  phrase  in  this  commission, "  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world,"  is  almost  peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  by  him  is  used 
as  follows : — *'  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world.  ...  As  the  tares 
are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the 
world,"  It  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  but 
comprises  the  entire  duration  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  and  if 
so,  the  question  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  rite  is  settled. 
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It  may,  however,  be  well  to  add  that  a  law,  being  enacted,  remains 
in  force  unless  it  be  repealed  ;  and  that  there  is  no  hint  in  the  New 
Testament  that  baptism  was  designed  to  be  a  temporary  rite.  The 
apostles  always  speak  of  it  as  a  standing  institution ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  no  more  at  liberty  to  set  it  aside  than  to  affirm  that  repent- 
ance and  faith  are  no  longer  required. 

And  these  considerations  derive  additioned  force  from  the  almost 
universal  agreement  among  Christians  as  to  the  point  in  hand ;  so 
that,  if  any  one  call  in  question  the  present  obligation  of  baptism,  on 
him  rests  the  very  grave  responsibility  of  showing  that  he  is  right, 
and  that  nearly  all  believers  in  all  times  have  been  wrong.  On  eveiy 
view  of  the  subject,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  him  who  tmns 
aside  from  these  plain  words:  ''Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them ;  lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Yain  is  it  to  plead  that  under  the  full  revelation  of  Christianity  we 
need  only  what  is  spiritual,  not  what  is  ritual.  That  is  a  point  to  be 
decided,  not  by  the  Christian,  but  by  Christ. 

II. 

Who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  ?  Those  only  who  have 
put  on  Christ ;  for  an  apostle  says,  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been 
baptized  unto  Christ  have  put  on  Christ/^  Infants  cannot  put  on 
Christ.  Therefore,  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized.  Who  then? 
Those  who  have  been  taught :  "Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them." 
Baptism  is  for  disciples.  A  disciple  who  is  not  taught  is  an 
absurdity. 

Who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  ?  Believers.  "  Many  of 
the  Corinthians,  hearing,  believed  and  were  baptized."  Episcopalians 
teach  that  faith  is  required  in  baptism,  and  therefore  ask  infants 
whether  they  believe  (!),  and  take  the  answers  from  sponsors:  a 
practice  having  no  more  warrant  from  Scripture  than  has  Mariolatiy, 
and  which  is  ludicrously  absurd.  That  good  and  intelligent  men  can 
adopt  this  practice,  and  dare  to  dishonour  Christ  by  connecting  it 
with  His  sacred  name,  is,  of  aU  the  mysteries  of  delusion,  one  of  the 
greatest. 

Who  are  to  be  baptized  ?  They  that  gladly  receive  the  Word,  as  did 
thousands  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  they  that  rejoice,  believing  in 
God,  as  did  the  jailor's  household ;  they  that  hear  the  Word  with  joy, 
as  did  the  household  of  Cornelius ;  they  in  whom  faith  produces  ^)od 
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works,  as  it  did  in  the  members  of  the  household  of  Stephanas,  who 
addicted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  saints. 

There  is  no  instance  of  infant  baptism  in  the  Bible ;  no  precept 
enjoining  it.  Some  parents  took  their  infant  children  to  Jesus.  Then, 
if  ever,  might  we  expect  to  read  of  infant  baptism,  if  such  a  practice 
were  to  be  observed.  The  silence  of  Scripture  is  an  expressive  proof 
that  infant  baptism  is  not  of  Christ ;  or,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  has  shaped 
the  argument  for  us,  *  Christ  blessed  children  and  so  dismissed  them, 
but  baptized  them  not ;  therefore,  infants  are  not  to  be  baptized." 

The  advocates  of  infant  baptism  will  stoutly  maintain  that  there 
were  infants  in  the  baptized  households  of  Scripture,  though  in  every 
instance  but  one  language  is  employed  which  proves  either  that  there 
were  not,  or — again  to  quote  Taylor — ^that  "  by  whole  families  in 
Scripture  is  meant  all  persons  of  reason  and  age  within  the  family ; 
for  it  is  said  of  the  ruler  of  Capernaum  that  he  believed  tvUh  all  his 
house.  Now  you  may  also  suppose  that  in  his  house  were  babes :  that 
is  likely  enough :  and  you  may  also  suppose  they  did  believe,  too, 
before  they  did  understand ;  but  that  is  not  so  likely." 

There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  the  argument  for  the  existence 
of  babes  is  irresistible.  He  who  thinks  that  infants  were  to  be  found 
in  the  household  of  Lydia  cannot  doubt  that  they  existed  in  the  city 
of  Samaria.  Thither  went  Philip  and  preached,  and  the  people  with 
one  accord  gave  heed.  There  was  great  joy  in  that  city,  and  they 
were  baptized  both  men  and  women.  That  some  of  these  had  young 
children  may  be  esteemed  certain.  Were  they  baptized  ?  Why,  then, 
do  we  not  read  that  men  and  women  and  infants  were  baptized  ?  But 
if — as  I  presume  we  must  infer— the  infants  were  not  baptized,  it 
follows  that  infant  baptism  is  not  apostolical 

Paedobaptists  plead  that  "  Abraham's  offspring  were  received  into 
covenant  with  God  by  the  rite  of  circumcision."  Certainly.  And,  as 
circumcision,  so  baptism  is  designed  for  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
none  other.  Who  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  Not  the  children  of 
believers,  but  believers.  "  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of 
faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham." 

Boman  Catholics  avow  that  there  is  no  Scriptural  authority  for 
infant  baptism,  and  plead  in  its  defence  ecclesiastical  authority,  which 
they  miscall  "the  Church."  Those  Protestants  who  defend  the 
practice  appeal  to  **  the  Fathers."  What  is  the  testimony  of  ''  the 
Fathers"?     There  is  no  mention  of  infant  baptism  in  the  first 
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century,  nor  in  the  second  century.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
it  had  its  origin  in  Africa  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  by 
which  time  gross  superstitions  and  corrupt  practice  disfigured  the 
Christian  name. 

We  distinguish  between  infants,  children,  youths,  and  adults.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  course,  did  the  same.  The  Greek  word  which 
covers  both  childhood  and  youth  is  Paides  (IlatSe?) ;  whence  our  word 
Psedobaptism,  which  means,  not  infant  baptism,  but  the  baptism  of 
young  people.  Infants  are  children,  but  children  are  not  necessarily 
infants.  With  this  distinction  borne  in  mind,  we  may  rightly  judge 
of  the  testimony  of  "  the  Fathers,"  which  is  as  follows : — 

Justin  Martyr,  A.D.  140 — I  follow  Lardner's  dates — sa3rs :  "  Many, 
both  men  and  women,  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  the  disciples  of  Christ  from  their  youth  (e/c  Jla^my\  remain 
uncorrupted."  There  is  not  a  syllable  about  baptism ;  not  a  syllable 
about  infants.  Yet  the  passage  has  been  adduced  as  indicating  the 
early  existence  of  infant  baptism,  though  it  really  tends  to  disprove 
it.  Had  Justin  believed,  as  some  now  vainly  afi&rm,  that  infants  are 
''  made  Christians "  in  baptism,  he  would  have  said  that  they  had 
been  disciples  ^k  fip€(f>€o^  or  €k  /Bpe^cDv — i.e,,  from  infancy.  The  fact 
tiiat  he  has  not  gone  back  to  infancy,  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  he  had  never  heard  or  thought  of  infant  baptism. 

IrenoBUS,  a.d.  178,  is  cited  as  another  witness.  His  works  have 
been  lost;  but  a  Latin  version  of  them  has  been  preserved,  which,  in 
the  part  we  are  concerned  with,  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
authority  "  execrable."  He  asserts  that  our  Saviour  *'  came  to  save 
by  HimseK  all  who  through  Him  are  bom  again  to  Gk)d — ^infants, 
little  ones,  and  cliildren,  and  youths,  and  elder  persona"  He  does 
not  mention  baptism. 

Tertullian,  a.d.  200,  wrote  a  treatise  on  baptism.  In  his  day  we 
discern  the  elements  out  of  which  infant  baptism  grew — namely, 
exorbitant  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  tlie  rite.  In  chapters  8  and  15, 
he  seems  to  teach  that  sin  after  baptism  is  fatal,  and,  in  chapter  17, 
that  its  administration  should  be  hastened  in  case  of  the  sick,  from 
which  latter  notion  the  transition  was  easy  to  hastening  baptism  in 
the  case  of  the  young  lest  they  should  die  without  it.  This  was 
done.  Tertullian  shows  plainly  that  young  children  had  been 
baptized,  but  not  infants.  He  calls  them  parvulos,  not  infantes,  and 
strongly  censures  the  practice.    He  writes  (see  chapters  6, 13, 16)  of 
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believers'  baptism ;  he  condemns  the  baptism  of  young  children.  He 
says  not  a  syllable  about  infant  baptism,  which,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
it,  his  principles  would  have  led  him  more  strongly  to  condemn.  The 
obvious  and,  I  think,  certain  inference  is  that  in  his  day  infant 
baptism  was  unknown. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  learned  Chevalier  Bunsen  will  corroborate 
these  statements : — 

"  Baptism  of  new-bom  infants,  with  the  vicarious  promises  of  parents  or  their 
sponsors,  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  early  Church  ;  not  only  down  to  the  end 
of  the  second,  but  indeed  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century." — Kvp.  III.,  p.  181. 

"  The  difference  between  the  Ante-Nicene  and  the  later  Church  was  essentially 
this.  The  later  Church,  ^vith  the  exception  of  converts,  baptized  only  new-bom 
infante,  and  she  did  so  on  principle.  Tlie  ancient  Church,  as  a  general  *rule, 
baptized  adidts,  and  only  after  they  had  gone  tlirough  the  course  of  instruction  ; 
and,  as  the  exception  only,  Christian  children  who  had  not  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity  ;  but  never  infants." — JWrf.,  p.  194. 

''  Cyprian,  and  some  other  African  bishops,  his  contemporaries,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  century,  were  the  first  who  viewed  baptism  in  the  light  of  a  washing 
away  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and  connected  this  idea  with 
that  ordinance  of  the  Old  Testament,  circumcision."  * — Ihii.^  p.  195. 

From  the  whole  we  may  perceive  that  infant  baptism  has  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  apostolical  or  Christian,  but  is  a  human  invention, 
dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century :  and  that  the  proper 
subjects  of  baptism  are  those  only  who  have  "  put  on  Christ." 

(To  6e  continued^ 


*The  usually  candid  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  endeavours — Firti  Lines  of  Christian 
Theology 9  p.  666 — ^to  break  the  force  of  Bunsen's  argument  by  showing  that  tlie 
woTd  parvtdi  is  applied  to  infants,  seeming  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  though 
all  children  are  not  infants^  all  infants  are  children.  Compare  Luh  iL  43,  and 
xviiL  15-17. 
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By  the  Kev.  F.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  r.K.G.S. 

No.  IX. 


r  the  close  of  the  service  whidi  I  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paper.  Dr.  Gulross  pointed  out  to  me  a  person  who  had  been 
hovering  about,  and  intimated  that  he  wished  to  see  me. 
Whereupon  he  beckoned  to  him,  and,  on  his  coming  up, 
said,  "  This  is  our  friend  'Waiiam  Baxter."  After  we  had 
greeted  each  other,  I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

"  I  want  to  gie  ye  some  siller,  and  I  would  like  to  see  ye  the  mora." 

"  Then  don't  come  too  early,  for  the  frost  is  very  severe,  and  the 
snow  is  deep." 

"Well,  I  have  a  mile  and  a  bittock  to  come,  and  I  dinna  think  I 
will  be  airlier  than  eleven." 

"  That  time  wiD  suit  me  excellently  well,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  you." 

So  the  next  morning,  true  to  time,  friend  Baxter  made  his  appear- 
ance. After  inquiry  as  to  his  health,  and  the  object  of  his  visit,  he 
said,  taking  a  somewhat  large  roll  of  notes  from  his  pocket, — 

"  I  have  a  wee  bittie  of  siller  to  gie  ye ;  and  ye  will  just  tak  a  bit 
of  paper  and  pit  it  a'  doon  as  I  tell  ye." 

Having  taken  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  my  pen  in  band,  I  looked 
at  him  in  silence,  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"  Well,  then,  ye  will  just  pit  doon  five  pund  for  the  Mission,  and 
five  pund  for  the  lYanslation  Society ;  for  we  maun  hae  baiUi  the 
l*reacher  and  the  Word — the  one  to  publish  the  good  tidings,  and  the 
other  to  show  where  he  got  them  frae." 

"That  is  indeed  most  true.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  what 
is  called  the  philosophy  of  missions,  but  never  heard  it  more  clearly 
or  simply  stated.  You  have  got,  my  friend,  the  right  end  of  the  stick, 
and  no  mistake." 

"  Yera  glad  yon  think  sae.  So  now  I  am  just  thinking  you  will 
like  a  little  siller  for  the  Irish  Mission.  Then  pit  doon  five  pund  for 
that,  and  the  same  for  the  Home  Mission," 
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He  then  mentioned  two  or  three  minor  objects,  among  which 
another  five  potmds  were  to  be  divided. 
Noo  have  ye  pit  it  a*  doon  as  I  said  ? " 
I  think  I  have,  and  there's  the  paper  that  you  may  see." 
Vera  correct.    And  ye  maun  mak  a  copy  o't,  and  gie  one  to  me 
with  your  name,  for  I  would  like  to  hae  that." 

*'  Why,  my  friend,  wherever  did  you  get  all  this  money  from,  and 
what  has  induced  you  to  give  it  in  this  way  ? " 

*'  Well,  I  cam  by  it  honestly,  and  I  am  just  giving  it  back  to  the 
Lord,  who  first  gave  it  to  me.'* 

"  That  you  got  it  honestly  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  sure  there  is 
a  history  about  it  which  I  should  like  to  hear.     So,  kindly  tell  me." 

"  Well,  then,  you  see  I  am  an  auld  pensioner.  I  was  in  the  army 
under  the  great  Dook,  and  was  in  almost  every  battle  in  Portugal  and 
Spain." 

"Were  you  never  hit?  And  which  was  the  sharpest  fight  you 
were  in  ?  " 

"  No,  I  was  never  wounded.  But  that  tussle  we  had  at  Fuentes 
d'Onore  %om  sharp,  though  short,  and  my  Colonel,  the  brave  Cameron, 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  fell  into  my  arms,  for  I  was  his  colour- 
setgeant-  So  after  the  war  was  over  we  were  sent  out  to  Canada ; 
and  when  Bony  gat  awa  frae  Elba,  several  fast  frigates  cam  oot  to 
bring  us  hame  again.  On  our  arrival  we  were  hurried  aff  to  Brussels, 
and  my  regiment  was  in  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  there  I  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  my  leg.  Of  course  I  was 
carried  to  the  rear,  and  as  they  couldna  extract  the  bullet,  I  was  sent 
hame.  But,  sir,  I  suffered  awful  pain.  The  doctors  of  the  hospital 
could  manage  better  than  those  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  they 
soon  got  the  bullet  oot,  and  there  it  is.  It  is  nae  sae  roond,  ye  see, 
as  when  it  went  in.  It  got  flattened  between  the  twa  banes ;  but  I 
never  look  at  it  without  thanking  the  gude  Lord  that  I  wasna 
kiUed." 

"  My  good  friend,  surely  you  were  not  able  to  save  aU  this  money 

out  of  your  pay  ?  " 

"  You  see,  after  the  war  was  over,  they  got  up  what  they  ca'd  the 

Patriotic  Fund,  and  they  tauld  me  that  if  I  drew  up  a  supphcation  I 

should  have  a  share  o't ;  only  they  said,  dinna  ye  mak  it  owre  lang> 

for  the  great  folk  dinna  like  lang  supplications.  So  when  I  had  drawn 

up  mine  I  e'en  took  it  to  a  minister,  and  he  wouldna  sign  it,  for  he 

26* 
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said  we  soldiers  were  a  drunken,  worthless  lot.  He  didna  ken,  pnir 
body,  that  I  was  a  soldier  of  Christ's  army.  So  I  went  aflf  to  a  magis- 
trate who  kenned  me  vera  weel,  who  pit  his  name  to  it,  and  I  sent  it 
aflf,  and  after  a  while,  doon  there  cam  to  me  thretty  pund." 

"  Why,  that  must  have  been  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago ;  and 
have  you  kept  this  money  all  this  time  ?    What  made  you  do  that  ?  '* 

"  When  I  gat  the  siller  I  said  to  my  wife — ^she  was  a  gude  woman 
— *  Noo  then,  Janet,  we'll  just  lay  oot  five  punds  in  plenishing  twa 
rooms,  and  pit  the  rest  by.  You  can  airn  a  wee  bittie  by  washing, 
and  I  by  gardening,  or  shoemaking,  and  sic  like  jobs ;  and  there's  my 
pension.  So  when  we  have  nae  mair  sair  need  o't,  we'll  just  e'en  gie 
it  back  to  the  Lord.' " 

"  But  have  you  no  relatives  or  friends  to  whom  this  money  would 
be  useful  ?  for  some  of  them  may  be  needy." 

"  I  hae  mony  freens,  but  they  are  no  just  in  want.  They  are  no 
that  wealthy,  ye  understand,  but  they  dinna  need  this.  So,  as  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  tak  my  wife  hame  the  other  day,  I  thocht  it  was 
time  to  finish  this  wee  bittie  business ;  and  if  they  know  anything 
ayont  there  of  what  is  dune  doon  here,  my  wife  will  be  vera  weel 
pleased  that  I  hav'na  forgotten  the  promise  we  made  anent  this 
siller.  I  have  laid  by  enough  to  put  me  under  the  grand  when  I  dee, 
and  I  am  just  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  call  me  hame  too,  and  that 
winna  be  lang." 

I  was  deeply  moved  by  this  touching  story,  and  could  not  but  admire 
the  simple  piety  of  these  good  people,  and  their  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
the  purpose  they  had  formed  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this,  to 
them,  large  sum.  I  took  leave  of  him,  with  the  feeling  that  he  had 
done  me  real  good  that  morning,  and  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  presence  of  his  Lord  to  life's  last  hour. 

"  Gude-bye  to  ye,  sir.  May  the  blessed  Master  whom  we  serve  keep 
ye  and  bless  ye ;  and  when  our  work  on  earth  is  dune,  may  He  take 
us  hame  to  Himsel'." 

The  following  statement,  supplied  by  my  friend  Dr.  Culross,  wiU 
impart  additional  interest  to  this  narrative : — '^  William  Baxter  was 
one  of  a  small  band  of  Christian  people,  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
associated  as  a  Baptist  church  in  the  ancient  town  of  Stirling  a 
generation  ago.  Their  place  of  meeting  was  then  an  upper  room  over 
a  poor  shop  and  a  lodging-house,  in  an  obscure  street.  Without 
exaggeration,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  church  of  the  same 
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size  with  a  larger  number  of  notable  men  in  it ;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  band,  a  man  of  blameless  character,  very  child-like,  not  merely 
respected  but  greatly  beloved  by  his  brethren.  In  early  life  he 
had  come  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Shirrefl^,  of 
St.  Ninians.  When  quite  a  young  man  he  enlisted  in  a  Highland 
regiment  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  On  his  discharge  with 
a  small  pension  after  Waterloo,  he  settled  down  in  St.  Ninians,  which, 
I  think^  was  his  native  village,  where  he  worked  with  steady  industry. 
like  William  Carey,  he  was  a  cobbler.  He  had  no  gift  of  speech,  and 
never  ventured  a  remark  even  at  a  cottage  meeting;  but  he  could 
pray  with  a  wonderful  compass  of  thought,  and  with  a  simple  and 
grand  solemnity  that  awed  one.  He  died  in  1854  I  saw  him  a  few 
hours  before  the  end.  His  face  wore  the  pallor  of  death,  and  his  voice 
was  feeble  and  broken ;  but  he  put  out  his  hand  for  a  parting  clasp, 
turned  the  old  gray  head  slowly  on  the  pillow  till  our  eyes  met,  and 
then  said, '  Weel,  gude-bye,  and  God  bless  you  and  a'  the  brethren  I 
I've  ta*en  mony  a  journey  in  my  day :  I'm  now  takin'  the  happiest 
journey  I  ever  took  in  my  life — I'm  gaun  hame  to  my  Faither's  House." 

I  spent  two  or  three  days  with  Mr.  John  Pullar,  jun.,  at  Keir,  near 
the  Bridge-of-Allan,  who  was  then  managing  an  extensive  bleaching 
and  finishing  calico  works,  and  which  still  exists.  The  processes 
carried  on  in  these  works  were  very  varied  and  interesting.  It  was 
curious  to  see  how  a  fine  smooth  polish  was  put  on  the  cloth  by  the 
strokes  of  large  wooden  hammers,  rising  and  falling  with  great 
rapidity,  their  noise  being  heard  afar.  The  weather  was  unusually 
fine,  and  my  work  and  social  intercourse  with  some  highly  intelligent 
young  friends  afforded  me  great  enjoyment. 

What  a  lovely  spot  is  Bridge-of-Allan  I  Few  places  of  the  kind 
have  more  attractions.  The  scenery  all  around  is  so  varied  and  so 
fine.  The  neighbourhood  is  rich  in  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
historic  associations  are  of  the  deepest  interest.  Its  situation  is, 
moreover,  so  commanding  and  picturesque.  The  eye  can  light  on  no 
object,  in  a  scene  of  unusual  extent,  but  what  is  either  striking  or 
beautiful  I  have  seen  it  both  in  summer  and  in  winter — when 
the  skies  have  been  cloudy  and  when  they  have  been  clear ;  and  one 
is  at  a  loss  which  season  to  prefer — ^the  summer,  with  its  luxuriance 
and  brightness,  or  the  winter,  when  the  landscape  is  bare  and  the 
mountains  round  about  are  capped  with  spotless  snow. 
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I  once  spent  a  delightful  morning  in  roaming  over  the  demenae  of  the 
late  Mr.  Kobert  Haldane,  now,  I  think,  the  property  of  Lord  Dun- 
fermline. It  is  beautiful  exceedingly.  The  park  is  finely  laid  out, 
plenty  of  wood  without  being  crowded,  richly  ornamented  with 
extensive  shrubberies,  and  a  fine  piece  of  water  in  the  heart  of  it. 
Mr.  Haldane  was  unquestionably  a  landscape  gardener  of  exquisite 
taste  and  accurate  judgment ;  and  the  results  of  this  exercise  must 
have  afforded  him  intense  delight.  To  a  devout  mind  there  is  no 
pursuit  so  innocent  as  gardening ;  and  the  emotions  it  calls  into  play, 
especially  when  carried  on  extensively,  are  alike  elevated  and  pure. 
Moreover,  the  pleasure  derived  from  it  is  so  unselfish ;  for,  whoever 
engages  in  it  in  a  right  spirit,  thinks  more  of  the  delight  it  will 
'  afford  to  others  than  to  himself ;  and  the  enjoyment  he  has  in  it 
largely  consists  in  the  gratification  afforded  by  it  to  relations  and 
friends. 

Shortly  after  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane,  I  was 
standing,  one  fine  evening,  on  the  ramparts  of  Stirling  Castle,  and 
looking  over  the  fine  scene  which  lay  all  round  about.  I  could  not 
see  the  demense  of  Mr.  Haldane,  which  I  had  traversed  not  long 
before,  as  it  was  hidden  by  the  beautiful  hills  on  which  the  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Wallace  is  built.  But  I  thought  of  the  man  who, 
from  motives  of  the  highest  order,  parted  with  this  fine  property  to 
form  a  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  evangelisation  of  India.  His  plans 
were  nearly  completed,  and  Benares,  in  the  heart  of  India,  was 
selected  as  the  centre  of  future  operations.  He  had  secured  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  Drs.  Ewing  and  Innes,  and  shortly  expected 
to  leave  Scotland  for  ever.  It  was  a  noble  act  of  self-sacrifice.  Only 
a  Christian  man  of  unusual  piety  could  have  done  it.  The  aim  was 
lofty — ^the  purpose  most  disinterested.  How  deep  must  have  been 
his  disappointment  when  this  noble  scheme,  so  nearly  effected,  was 
frustrated  by  the  act  of  the  East  India  Company.  Had  he  and  his 
honoured  colleagues  gone  forth,  who  can  tell  what  effect  their  mission 
would  have  produced?  It  is  vain  now  to  attempt  to  conjecture. 
But  one  cannot,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  think  of  it  without 
cherishing  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  man  who  could  do  such 
a  thing,  or  without  being  stirred  by  emotions  of  deepest  sympafiiy 
with  him  in  his  bitter  disappointment,  when  his  grand  project  was 
suddenly  and  rudely  frustrated.  It  is  well  for  us,  who  live  in  an 
age  too  luxurious  to  produce  many  examples  of  noble  self-sacrifice, 
to  recall  the  memory  of  men  who  were  capable  of  such  heroic  deedsL 
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Happily  for  a  faUen  world,  the  interest  taken  in  missionary  enter- 
prise is  widening  and  deepening.  Eeoent  events  have  greatly 
strengthened  it.  But  there  is  some  danger  of  our  support  of  it 
becoming  an  ordinary  customary  thing,  and  sinking  into  mere  routine. 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  keep  the  true  spirit  alive  and  in  full  play, 
we  need  the  infusion  of  a  strong  dash  of  enthusiasm.  To  secure  this 
end  we  must  study  again  and  again  not  only  the  records  of  the  acts 
of  the  first  heralds  of  the  cross,  striving  to  drink  in  the  exalted 
spirit  which  prompted  their  courage  and  zeal,  but  also  the  characteir 
and  doings  of  their  modern  followers.  Some  of  these  have  reached  a 
similar  altitude  of  Christian  heroism  and  self-denial.  Let  us  try  to 
realise  the  meeting  of  the  few  men  who  met  at  Kettering  in  1792,  and 
then  and  there  founded  our  mission.  A  looker-on,  who  had  not 
fathomed  the  depths  of  their  purpose,  nor  knew  anjrthing  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  faith,  would  smile  at  the  act  of  folly  which,  in  his 
judgment,  they  were  committing.  He  might  exclaim,  "What  an 
Utopian  idea !  A  mere  handful  of  enthusiasts  propounding  a  scheme 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world ! "  Truly  the  end  was  vast,  but  how 
ridiculous  the  means.  No  such  thoughts  disturbed  the  deliberations 
of  these  godly  men.  They  heard  their  Lord's  command,  "  Go  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  they 
resolved  to  obey. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  contemplate  with  indifference,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  the  heroic  devotion  of  the  immortal  Serampore  trio. 
They  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  country  selected  as  the  scene  of 
their  future  toil,  or  of  its  people,  their  moral  condition^  their  social 
<^ustoms,  or  of  the  perils  awaiting  them  by  land  and  by  sea.  How 
faithfully  they  did  their  work  amidst  the  severest  disappointments, 
toiling  for  nine  long  years  without  a  single  proof  of  success.  We 
surely  can,  in  some  measure,  enter  into  the  feelings  which  prompted 
Mr.  Ward  to  exclaim  on  the  baptism  of  the  first  convert,  "  The  chain 
of  caste  is  broken,  never  to  be  mended  any  more."  And  other  missions 
have  been  equally  prolific  of  men  and  women  of  this  highest  form 
of  consecration  to  this  noble  cause.  China,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Mada- 
gascar, the  West  Indies,  Demerara,  Patagonia,  and  the  islands  which 
are  scattered  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  Africa,  with  its  teeming  hordes  of  degraded  and 
oppressed  peoples,  have  all  had  their  Christian  heroes.  Their  sufferings 
^and  labours  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  their  amazing  success  in  the 
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difficult,  but  necessary,  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  so 
many  languages,  reducing  a  multitude  of  barbarous  ones  to  a  written 
form,  open  to  the  thoughtful  mind  a  scene  of  benevolent,  unselfish, 
perilous  toil  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  age.  The  deeds  of  the 
mightiest  warriors  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those 
of  missionaries  whose  labours,  in  many  instances,  were  cut  short  by  a 
cruel  death.  Let  us,  therefore,  recall  their  memory  and  their  deeds 
again  and  again  that  we,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  carry  to  yet 
more  glorious  issues  the  enterprise  they  have  so  nobly  bequeathed  to 
us. 


Cbrisfiim  ^iiijitranct. 


BOHTAL,  that  standest  on  a  point  of  time 
With  an  eternity  on  either  hand, 
Thou  hast  one  duty  above  all  sublime ; 
Where  thou  art  placed,  serenely  there  to  stand. 

To  stand,  undaunted  by  the  threatening  death. 

Or  harder  circumstance  of  living  doom  ; 
Nor  less  untempted  by  the  odorous  breath 

Of  hope  that  issues  even  from  the  tomb. 

For  hope  will  never  dull  the  present  pain, 

Nor  fear  will  ever  keep  thee  safe  from  fall, 
Unless  thou  hast  in  thee  the  mind  to  reign 

Over  thyself,  as  God  is  over  all. 

Tis  well  in  deeds  of  good,  though  small,  to  thrive  ; 

'Tis  well  some  part  of  ill,  though  small,  to  cure  ; 
'Tis  well  with  onward,  upward  hope  to  strive  ; 

Yet  better  and  diviner  to  endure. 

What  but  this  virtue's  solitary  power 

Through  all  the  lusts  and  dreams  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Bore  the  selected  spirits  of  the  hour 

Safe  to  a  distant,  immaterial  home  ? 

But  in  that  patience  was  the  seed  of  scorn — 
Scorn  of  the  world  and  brotherhood  of  man  ; 

Not  patience  such  as,  in  the  manger  bom. 
Up  to  the  cross  endured  its  earthly  span. 
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Thou  must  endure,  yet  loving  all  the  while ; 

Above,  yet  never  separate,  from  thy  kind  : 
Meet  every  frailty  with  a  tender  smile, 

Though  to  no  possible  depth  of  evil  blind. 

This  is  the  riddle  thou  hast  life  to  solve  ; 

And  in  the  task  thou  shalt  not  work  alone  ; 
For  while  the  worlds  about  the  sun  revolve, 

Qod*8  heart  and  mind  are  ever  with  His  own.* 

Addressed  hy  Lord  Houghton  to  Harriet  IVIartineau  in  her  hat  illness. 


THE  WIFE  OF  MAETIN  LUTHEPw 

Part  II. 

^§Bn  -^THAEINE  was  a  diligent  housewife  and  a  home-loving 
S^Sffi  woman.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  Wittenberg  complained  of 
jf^^^  her  that  she  was  of  a  lofty  spirit,  wilful  and  proud, 
^W^  because  she  could  not  cultivate  very  frequent  intercourse 
with  them.  They  thought  she  accounted  herself  above 
them,  because  of  the  fame  of  her  husband.  In  this  they  misappre- 
hended her.  She  had  a  dignified  air  and  carriage ;  she  was,  no  doubt, 
innocently  proud  of  her  husband,  whom  she  as  greatly  admu*ed  as  she 
tenderly  loved;  and  she  very  properly  sought  relaxation  from  her 
heavy  cares  and  duties  in  his  company  and  with  her  children,  and 
therefore  had  little  time  and  less  taste  for  the  gossip  of  the  town. 
Her  husband  was  the  greatest  man  of  liis  age — the  father  of  a  new 
era — and  yet  one  whose  masculine  good  sense,  teeming  imagination, 
and  innocent  Immour  were  the  charm  of  the  family  and  of  the  social 
circle.  With  such  piety,  such  love,  and  such  happiness  as  brightened 
and  sanctified  her  home,  she  had  little  to  wish  for  outside  of  it 
Moreover,  the  genius  and  learning  of  her  husband,  his  many  connec- 
tions and  ever- widening  popularity,  made  his  house  the  resort  of  the 

*  Strange    words   as    addressed    to    a   dying   atheist,    but  intrinsically    beautiful 
withal. —Ed. 
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gifted  and  learned  and  godly,  not  of  Wittenberg  only,  but  of  (Jermany 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Providing  for  these,  for  the  students,  and 
for  others  who  found  a  ready  welcome  at  Luther's  table,  imposed 
upon  ^Katharine  ceaseless  diligence  and  untiring  activity. 

A  year  after  their  marriage,  Katharine  became  a  mother,  and  "  little 
John "  engrossed  her  thoughts.  The  next  year  an  alarming  illness 
befell  her  husband.  She  attended  him  night  and  day  with  all  proper 
care  and  tender  anxiety.  It  was  thought  the  end  was  near.  Bugen- 
hagen  received  his  confession  of  faith,  and  Katharine  and  her  child 
his  parting  blessing. 

"  Oh  my  dear  child ! "  exclaimed  the  apparently  dying  man,  the  teais 
standing  in  his  eyes,  "  I  commend  you  to  God,  you  and  your  dear 
mother — my  dear  Katy.  You  have  nothing,  but  God  will  take 
care  of  you ;  He  is  the  father  of  orphans  and  widows.  Preserve  Thou 
them,  0  God!  as  Thou  hast  preserved  and  instructed  me  to  this  day." 

Katharine  assured  him  of  her  confidence  in  God,  and  of  her  desire 
to  surrender  all  things  to  His  will,  and  tried  to  cheer  him  with 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  acting  more  like  a  venerable  matron  tiian 
a  young  wife  of  twenty-eight.  *'  My  dearest  doctor,"  said  she, "  if  it 
is  God*s  will,  then  I  would  rather  you  should  be  with  our  beloved 
Lord  God  than  with  me.  It  is  not  so  much  I  and  my  child  that 
need  you  as  many  pious  Christians.  AMct  not  yourself  about  me; 
I  commend  you  to  His  Divine  will ;  but  I  trust  in  God  that  He  wiU 
mercifully  preserve  you."  Her  hope  was  not  disappointed.  He  lived 
for  more  than  eighteen  years. 

In  course  of  time  the  Bef ormer's  circumstances  became  more  easy. 
He  purchased  for  Katharine  the  small  estate  of  Zolsdorf,  two  mileft 
from  Borna,  and  the  Elector  engaged  to  supply  gratuitously  timber  for 
building  and  repairs.  She  set  herself  to  work  in  good  earnest, 
building,  planting,  gardening,  and  otherwise  improving  the  place,  until 
she  got  the  farm  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  Situate  in  a  beautifixl 
and  sequestered  spot,  it  became  a  favourite  resort  The  managemwt 
was  entirely  in  her  hands,  and  aflfairs  throve  under  her  judicious  care. 
Luther  sometimes  jested  with  her  about  these  avocations,  but,  &r 
fit>m  blaming  her,  he  conmiended  her  diligence,  and  shared  her  joy 
and  satisfaction  as  the  produce  of  the  farm  and  the  garden  appealed  on 
the  table.  She  looked  well  "  to  the  ways  of  her  household,"  and  "the 
heart  of  her  husband  did  safely  trust  in  her." 
^   But  they  were  not  without  heavy  trials  and  auctions.    Of  the  six 
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children  God  gave  them,  Elizabeth  died  in  her  first  year,  and 
Magdalene  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Katharine  attached  importance  to 
dreams ;  and  the  night  before  the  death  of  Magdalene  she  dreamed 
that  two  beautiful  youths  appeared  to  her  and  asked  her  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  next  day  Melanthon  visited  them,  and  she  told  him 
the  dream.  As,  no  doubt,  the  circumstances  of  the  child  suggested 
the  dream,  they  would  also  suggest  an  interpretation. 

"  The  two  youths,"  said  Melanthon,  "  are  sacred  angels,  who  have 
come  to  lead  the  virgin  to  the  true  wedlock  of  the  celestial  Kingdom." 
The  words  opened  the  fountain  of  the  mother's  tears,  but  tliey  also 
soothed  her  sorrow. 

The  scene  in  Magdalene's  dying  chamber  was  affecting  to  the  last 
degree.  There  was  the  man  of  giant  mind  and  brilliant  intellect, 
the  man  of  iron  will  and  determination,  whose  courage  was  invincible, 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  battles,  whose  religious  teaching 
had  convulsed  Europe  and  revolutionised  half  the  continent,  weeping 
like  a  child,  yet  submitting  as  became  a  Christian.  Tliere  was 
Katharine,  whose  wifely  virtues  and  matronly  goodness  made  her  an 
example  to  her  sex,  overwhelmed  with  her  sorrow,  yet  struggling  for 
stillness  and  patience.  And  there  was  Magdalene  sinking  rapidly  into 
the  arms  of  death.  Falling  on  his  knees  at  her  bedside,  the  father 
earnestly  conmiended  her  to  God,  if  it  were  His  will  to  take  her  to 
Himself.  Then,  bending  over  her,  he  said  with  touching  sweetness, 
"  Magdalene,  my  dear  daughter,  you  would  be  glad  to  remain  here  with 
your  father;  are  you  willing  to  depart  and  go  to  that  other  Father  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear  father,"  she  replied,  with  a  faint  but  calm  voice,  "just 
as  God  pleases." 

Luther  turned  aside  to  weep ;  then,  looking  upwards,  he  exclaimed, 
"  If  the  flesh  is  so  strong,  how  will  it  be  with  the  spirit  ?  Well, 
whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's."  Magdalene  died  in  his 
arms.  Katharine  was  in  the  room,  but  had  turned  aside  from  the  too 
harrowing  sight.     She  wept  bitterly,  but  she  struggled  for  resignation. 

"  Dear  Katharine,"  said  Luther,  "  think  where  she  is  gone.  She 
has  certainly  made  a  happy  journey.  With  children  everything  is 
simple.  They  die  without  anguish,  without  disputes,  without  the 
temptations  of  death,  and  without  bodily  grief,  as  if  they  were  faUing 
asleep."  Looking  at  the  pallid  countenance  of  his  daughter  as  she 
lay  in  her  cofl&n,  beautiful  in  death,  the  father  sought  to  cheer  the 
mother  with  his  own  strong  faith.    As  if  addressing  the  child,  he  said. 
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*'  You,  dear  Lene,  you  will  rise  again  and  shine  like  a  star — yea,  as  the 
Sun.  I  am  joyful  in  spirit,  but  I  am  sorrowful  in  the  flesh.  And 
we,  dear  Katharine,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  to  the  mother,  "  we  should 
not  lament  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  We  have  dismissed  a  saint, 
yea,  a  living  saint,  for  heaven.  Oh,  that  we  could  so  die.  Such  a  death 
I  would  willingly  accept  this  very  hour." 

Such  a  scene  reveals  the  inner  heart  of  the  man,  in  whom  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  domestic  life,  tlie  culture  and  training  of  heaven-horn 
love,  developed  the  softer  and  more  tender  side  of  his  nature,  as  his 
work  as  a  reformer  and  theologian  brought  out  its  sterner  and  more 
heroic  features. 

But  if  Katharine  grieved  over  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  a  greater 
loss,  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  grief,  soon  befell  her.  Luther's  health, 
which  had  been  many  times  severely  shaken,  now  seemed  to  be  finally 
failing.  Katharine's  herbs  and  decoctions  and  careful  nursing  no 
longer  availed.  He  was  prematurely  weak  and  old.  He  was  like  a 
"  broken  vessel."  The  wickedness  of  Wittenberg  vexed  his  righteous 
soul,  and  he  sought  retirement  at  Zolsdorf.  He  returned  something 
better,  but  his  vigour  was  gone. 

A  dispute  had  arisen  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfield  in  refer- 
ence to  the  mines  of  Eisleben,  and  Luther  was  chosen  by  both 
parties  as  arbiter.  He  repaired  to  his  native  town  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  He  was  not  successful,  and  he  paid  a  second 
visit,  in  January  of  the  next  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  His  son?, 
John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  and  Dr.  Jonas,  accompanied  him.  At  Halle 
they  were  detained  three  days  by  the  inundation  of  the  Salle.  They 
reached  Eisleben  on  the  29th.  The  humid  atmosphere  and  the  cold 
told  upon  him.  Katharine  was  anxious  about  him,  and  sent  him 
letters,  with  cordials  and  restoratives,  but  they  had  lost  their  power. 
On  the  7th  February  he  sent  her  the  following  characteristic  letter— 
his  last : — 

"  To  the  gracious  dame,  Katliarine  Luther,  my  dear  spouse,  who  is  tonnentiDt: 
herself  quite  unnecessarily. 

"  Grace  and  mercy  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

'*  Dear  Katharine, — You  should  read  St  John,  and  what  the  catechism  sajs 
respecting  the  confidence  we  ought  to  have  in  God.  You  afflict  yourself  just  as  if 
God  were  not  all-powerful,  and  able  to  raise  up  new  Dr.  Martins  by  dozens,  shoolJ 
the  old  Dr.  Martin  be  drowned  in  the  Salle  or  perish  in  any  other  way.  There  is 
One  who  takes  care  of  me  in  His  own  manner,  better  than  you  and  all  the  aD^l> 
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in  heaven  conld  ever  do.    He  aits  beside  of  the  Almighty  Father.    Tranquillise 
yooiself,  then*    Amen." 

He  was  never  to  see  his  Katharine  nor  his  Wittenberg  again.  The 
town  of  his  birth  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  took  place 
eleven  days  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter.  Denied  the  satisfac- 
tion and  spared  the  agony  of  witnessing  his  departure,  she  had 
abundant  consolation  in  the  proofs  of  God's  all-supporting  grace,  and 
His  unspeakable  comfort.  His  last  hours  were  marked  by  earnest 
prayer^  adoration,  and  simple  trust.    Christ  was  his  all. 

As  with  his  djdng  breath  he  had  commended  Katharine  and  the 
children  to  God,  so  in  his  will  he  had  conmiitted  all  his  property  to 
her  for  the  use  of  herself  and  children.  From  several  of  the  German 
princes  she  received  letters  of  condolence,  especially  from  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  who,  with  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Counts  of  Mans- 
field, promised  considerable  pecuniary  aid  for  the  education  and  setting 
up  in  life  of  the  children.  These  promises  they  were,  however, 
unable  to  perform  after  the  first  year.  The  terrible  war  which  broke 
out  the  same  year  as  Luther's  death,  between  Charles  Y.  and  the 
German  Protestants,  was  in  no  slight  degree  disastrous  for  Katharine. 
Her  little  farm  and  other  property  were  within  the  seat  of  war,  and 
not  only  was  the  property  burdened  with  taxes,  but  the  land  was  so 
laid  waste  that  little,  if  any,  rent  could  be  obtained.  The  King  of 
Denmark  failed  in  his  promise,  the  Counts  of  Mansfield  delayed  to 
perform  theirs.  As  for  the  Elector,  he  was  first  greatly  impoverished, 
and  finally  became  a  prisoner  of  war.  Less  than  twelve  months  after 
Luther's  death,  Wittenberg  surrendered  to  the  Emperor,  and  Katharine 
had  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  conqueror  visited  the  grave  of  tlie 
Reformer,  and  sharply  replied  to  the  request  of  one  of  his  ofiScers  to 
bum  the  body,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  come  to  fight,  not  with  the 
dead,  but  with  tlie  living,  and  that  the  grave  should  be  respected. 

From  Madgeburg,  where  Katharine  had  the  second  time  taken 
refuge,  she  proceeded  towards  Denmark  to  lay  her  case  before  the 
King,  when,  in  response  to  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor,  she 
returned  to  Wittenberg.  But  her  circumstances  were  little  improved. 
People  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  and,  in  most  cases,  with 
their  own  troubles  and  losses,  to  heed  lier  appeals.  Melanthon, 
Bugenhagen,  and  others  \vTote  letters  which,  like  her  own  letters,  met 
witih  little  response.  She  seemed,  even  in  this  short  time,  to  be  almost 
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forgotten.  She  was  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  was  not  a  little 
pained  by  the  neglect  of  some  and  the  ingratitude  of  others. 

Other  means  of  livelihood  failing,  she  received  a  number  of  students 
as  boarders  into  her  house.  In  1552  the  plague  broke  out  in  Witten- 
berg, and  she  intended  to  follow  the  University  to  Torgau.  She  was 
actually  on  her  way  thither  when  a  serious  accident  befell  her.  She 
was  riding  in  a  wagon  with  her  children  when  the  horse  took  fright. 
The  road  skirted  a  lake,  and  Katharine,  in  her  alarm,  leaped  out  of 
the  vehicle.  She  fell  into  the  water  and  was  severely  bruised.  She 
was  conveyed  to  Torgau,  but  she  had  taken  a  severe  cold,  and  a  serious 
illness  followed.  This  happened  in  September,  and  she  lingered  until 
20th  December,  when  she  departed  in  peace. 

During  her  whole  sickness  she  was  supported  and  comforted  by  the 
Word  of  God ;  she  likewise  experienced  a  full  assurance  of  hope,  so 
that  she  earnestly  desired  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.  Her  whole 
dependence  was  on  Him  who  had  offered  Himself  to  God  a  sacrifice 
for  sins,  and  who  had  bought  her  with  His  blood.  "  I  will  cleave  to 
my  Lord  Jesus,"  said  she,  '^  as  the  bur  to  the  cloth/'  She  prayed 
earnestly  that  the  Evangelical  doctrine  might  be  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  unadulterated.  And  thus,  commending  the  Ghnich 
and  her  children  to  God's  care  and  providence,  she  closed  her  eyes  od 
the  scenes  of  mortal  conflict,  and  passed  to  join  the  hosts  triumphant 
before  the  throne.  She  was  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  boned 
in  the  parish  church  at  Torgau,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  her  tomV 
stone,  painted  and  gilded,  with  her  efi&gy  at  full  length,  and  holding 
in  her  hands  an  open  Bible.  The  margin  bears  a  simple  insmption  in 
German,  to  the  effect  that  "  On  20th  December,  1552,  here  in  Torgau, 
fell  asleep,  blessed  in  God,  Katharine  von  Bora,  the  blessed  widow  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther." 


SOLITUDE. 

An  hour  of  solitude  passed  in  sincere  and  earnest  prayer,  or  the  conflict  with,  ami 
conquest  over,  some  "  subtle  bosom  sin,"  will  teach  us  more  of  thought,  will  mow 
effectually  awaken  the  faculty,  and  form  the  habit,  of  reflection,  than  a  year's' 
study  in  the  schools  without  them. 

S.  T.  CoLiBn)G& 
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A  FAMILIAR  ADDRESS  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

By  the  Editor. 
(Contirvued  from  p»  366.) 


ET  it  not  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  already  made  that  I 
am  opposed  to  novel-reading  in  toto,  I  must  make  the 
—  same  observation  about  novels  in  particular  as  the  one 
already  made  about  books  in  general.  I  do  not  plead  for 
total  abstinence.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  many 
novels  are  corrupt  and  corrupting,  therefore  all  novels  should  be 
discarded.  Some  of  them  may  be  wholesome  in  their  character,  and 
beneficial  in  their  influence ;  and  if  they  be  so,  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  works  of  fiction  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  read. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  fiction  gives  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imaginative  faculty,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  God-given  faculties 
of  our  nature.  Our  Creator  has  endowed  man  with  the  power  of 
imagining  things  which  do  not  exist  in  the  realms  of  actual  fact,  and 
of  portraying  them  with  so  much  vividness  that  they  shall  seem  to 
be  as  though  they  actually  were.  The  human  imagination  is  capable 
of  marvellous  achievements.  It  works  mightily  in  the  painter,  the 
musician,  and  the  poet.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  those  who  possess  what 
we  call  genius.  Even  the  most  ordinary  minds  are  not  entirely 
destitute  of  it.  Now  it  is  by  this  great  faculty  that  the  novelist  pursues 
his  art  and  weaves  his  spelL  It  is  the  imagination  in  him  that  calls 
to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  all  the  resources  of  his 
knowledge  and  education,  all  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  his 
emotional  nature,  and  all  the  judicial  dicta  of  his  moral  sense.  It  is 
his  imagination  that  invents  the  plot,  arranges  its  situations  and 
incidents,  and  shapes  and  gives  life  to  its  various  characters.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  characters,  together  with  the  experiences  through 
which  they  are  made  to  pass,  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor, 
and  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  in  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  place  them  there 
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— i.«.,  the  mere  fact'that  the  story  is  imaginary  only,  is  surely  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  written,  and,  consequently,  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  read.  To  condemn  it  on  that  ground  would  be 
equivalent  to  saying  that  man  has  no  business  to  have  an  imagination 
at  all,  or  that,  though  his  Creator  has  endowed  him  with  that  faculty, 
he  has  no  business  to  use  it.  Is  the  human  mind  never  to  think  or 
to  feel  apart  from  things  which  exist  as  tangible  or  apprehensible 
realities  ?  Is  a  writer  to  be  regarded  as  stating  that  which  is  false, 
and  therefore  base  and  injurious,  when  he  describes  things  which 
are  not  as  though  they  were  ? — when,  for  instance,  he  conceives  of  a 
certain  person  who  never  had  an  "  objective  "  existence,  gives  to  that 
person  a  name,  ascribes  to  him  certain  peculiarities  of  character,  says 
that  he  came  into  the  world  at  such-and-such  a  period  and  amid 
such-and-such  surroundings,  conducts  him  through  a  certain  succes- 
sion of  events  and  experiences,  brings  into  association  with  him 
certain  other  imaginary  persons  with  such-and-such  varieties  of  life, 
shows  how  he  acts  upon  them,  how  they  act  upon  him,  and  how  they 
thus  affect  each  other's  dispositions,  principles,  and  destiny?  Can 
thought  and  feeling  and  purpose  be  true  and  wholesome  only  when 
they  spring  out  of,  and  are  wholly  dependent  upon,  what  are 
technically  called  facts,  and  the  relations  which  facts  bear  to  each 
other?  Is  virtue  never  to  be  painted  except  as  the  recognisable 
portrait  of  a  person  who  has  actually  lived,  and  actually  been  tempted, 
and  actually  suffered  being  tempted,  and  actually  conquered  temptation, 
and  been  actually  rewarded  for  well-doing  ?  Is  vice  never  to  be 
delineated  except  as  embodied  in  some  actual  living  or  dead 

'*  Monster  of  such  hateful  mien, 
Ab,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ^  %  . 

Or,  if  the  description  be  otherwise  than  historical  or  biographical,  is 
it  to  be  simply  a  description  of  virtue  and  of  vice  in  the  abstract,  and 
apart  from  all  imaginary  personal  embodiments  ?  Such  a  canon  is 
felt  to  be  impracticable  the  moment  it  is  stated.  It  would  starve  the 
imagination  to  death — would  shut  it  out  of  the  mind  as  one  of  the 
faculties  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  the  intellect  is  to  be  fed  and 
the  character  trained.  And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  happen 
to  every  one  of  us,  if  it  be  true  that  nothing  ought  ever  to  be  written 
or  read  to  which  the  term  "  fiction"  may  be  applied. 

There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  the  professed  description  of 
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facts.    In  many  instances  such  fiction  cannot  be  avoided.    Suppose 
that  you  were  to  behold  the  stars  to-night  for  the  first  time^  and  were 
to  attempt  to  give  a  matter-of-fact  account  of  the  spectacle  to-morrow. 
To  what  extent  would  you  succeed  ?    Would  you  be  able  to  describe 
the  stars  as  they  really  are  ?    Would  you  say  that  they  are  so  many 
globes,  some  of  them  so  much  larger  in  bidk  than  the  earth,  and  some 
of  them  so  much  less ;  that  they  are  so  many  millions  of  miles  from 
the  earth,  and  so  many  millions  of  miles  from  each  other ;  that  they 
are  composed  of  such-and-such  materials;  that  they  are  so  many 
parts  of  one  great  astral  system ;  that  some  of  them  are  separate  and 
independent  sources  of  light,  and  that  others  of  them  are  so  many 
recipients  and  reflectors  of  light ;  that  though  they  appear  to  be  fixed, 
yet,  in  fact,  they  are  all  in  motion  \  that  they  all  have  their  revolu- 
tions and  their  cycles  of  revolution  around  some  common  centre? 
Would  all  these  facts  strike  you  at  once  on  the  first  opening  up  of 
the   magnificent   spectacle  of   the   starry  heavens  to  your  view? 
Assuredly  they  would  not.    Astronomical  science  took  a  good  many 
centuries  to  develop  these  facts  out  of  the  phenomena  upon  which 
it  had  to  work;   and  if  you   were  to  endeavour  to  describe  the 
phenomena  upon  a  first  view  of  them,  your  description,  probably, 
would  not  be  very  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  the  little  child 
who  supposed  that  the  stars  were  "  gimlet-holes  in  the  floor  of  heaven 
to  let  the  glory  through."   You  might  suppose  yourself  to  be  describing 
facts,  but  you  would  be  unconsciously  describing  fancies.    Is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  say  nothing  about  the  starry  sky  until  you 
are  quite  sure  that  you  have  something  to  say  which  shall  be  true  to 
the  hard,  demonstrated  facts  of  astronomical  science  ?    There  is  a 
feast  for  the  imagination  in  that  gorgeous  scene.     Enjoy  the  feast. 
Say,  with  a  youthful  poet-friend  of ^mine : — 

"  With  thee  it  is,  and  with  thy  stars,  that  now, 
O  many-twinkling  sky,  I  have  to  do. 
Thou  art  the  highway  of  the  moon,  and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  highway  of  my  spirit  too. 
Clouds  climb,  and  cannot  touch  thee  ;  winds  blow  high, 
And  cannot  reach  thee  ;  but  my  thought  can  reach, 
And  ride,  as  all  thy  starry  navies  ride. 

On  thy  broad  breast,  0  sky  ! 
With  every  floating  brilliance  there  hold  speech, 
And  sail  far  off  on  thy  slow  western  tide." 

There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiction  in  such  lines  as  these,  and 
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there  is  much  more  in  the  rest  of  the  very  admirable  poem  bom  whidi 
I  have  quoted  them ;  but  it  is  not  false  fiction.  It  is  the  tme  and 
healthy  up-soaring  of  the  imagination,  and  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is 
a  single  seal  in  the  world  which  would  not  be  stimulated  and  ennobled 
by  an  appreciative  reading  of  it ;  and  yet  there  are  many  yery  good, 
sensible,  matter-of-feict  people  who,  when  they  see  you  reading  a 
novel,  look  upon  you  with  pity,  if  not  with  horror,  saying,  "  How 
can  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  waste  your  thoughts,  your  feeUngp,  and 
your  time  upon  a  mere  fiction  ?"  And  when  yoa  ask  them  why  thej 
think  you  are  guilty  of  such  waste,  the  only  answer  they  can  retom 
is  that  the  book  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  that  is  enough  to  condemn 
it.  Yes,  it  is  a  mere  fiction ;  but  for  all  that  it  may  be  more  worthy 
of  the  time  you  spend  upon  it  than  the  thousand  and  one  petty, 
contemptible  facts  which  censors  of  this  order  do  not  always  think  it 
beneath  them  to  gossip  about ! 

Besides,  what  will  you  say  to  the  £Bbct  that  fiction  has  not  been 
excluded  even  from  the  Word  of  Qod  ?  Undoubtedly,  Job  was  a  real, 
historical  person,  originally  a  man  of  wealth,  eminently  upright  in 
character,  but  sorely  tried  by  accumulated  calamities ;  initated  by  the 
false  accusations  of  iU-judging  Mends,  but,  on  the  whole,  marveUousiy 
patient  withal ;  brought  by-and-by  into  the  deepest  humiliati(m  by  die 
manifestation  to  his  mind  of  the  majesfy  of  Grod's  power  and  holiness. 
and  at  last  emerging  from  the  deep  darkness  of  his  advendfy  and  his 
grief  into  renewed  prosperity  and  joy.  All  this  may,  an^  I  think 
must,  be  regarded  as  historically  true ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  historical  facts  are  dramatically  presented.  What 
gorgeous  allegories  we  have  in  the  book  of  Ezekielr-wBuch,  for  instance^ 
as  those  of  the  Valley  of  Dry  Bones  and  the  Ever-deepening  Watera 
of  the  Sanctuary.  Jesus  Himself  was  pleased  frequently  to  employ 
Parable,  which  is  a  form  of  fiction,  as  a  mode  of  conveying  His  Divine 
and  holy  teaching  to  the  minds  of  His  hearers.  He  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake  taught  His  disciples  laigely  throu^  the  medium  of 
the  imagination. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  most  influential  literature  of  the  world  has 
taken  this  form,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  measure  the  beneficial 
results  which  a  large  part  of  it  has  effected.  Even  Milton's  ''  Paradise 
Lost "  and  "  Paradise  Brained  "  belong  to  the  catq;ory  of  fictitious 
writing,  as  do  also  his  "  Comus  "  and  *'  Samson  Agonistes."  Banyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  "  Holy  War,"  «  Mr.  Badman,"  and  other 
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productions  of  his  magic  pen^  are  of  the  same  character.  Are  these 
glorious  books  to  be  swept  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction  merely 
because  they  aie  uahistorical  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  pointing  in  the  same  direction  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.    Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
fact,  it  is  patent  and  undeniable  that  the  imagination  has  its  instinct- 
ive cravings — cravings  which  only  fiction,  properly  so  called,  can 
meet  and  satisfy.    In  a  discourse  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son^ 
the  eccentric  Sterne  says:  ''I  know  not  whether  the  remark  be  to  our 
honour  or  otherwise,  that  lessons  of  wisdom  have  never  so  much 
power  over  us  as  when  they  axe  wrought  into  tiie  heart  through  the 
medium  of  a  story  which  engages  the  passions.    Is  it  that  we  are  like 
iron,  and  must  first  be  heated  before  we  are  wrought  upon  ?  Or  is  the 
heart  so  in  love  with  deceit  that  when  a  true  report  will  not  reach  it 
we  must  cheat  it  with  a  fietble  in  order  to  come  at  truth  ? ''    I  lay  no 
claim  to  the  acumen  which  is  requisite  to  solve  this  psychological 
problem.   It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  a  fiction  which  vividly 
pictures  scenes  of  varied  life  and  experience  has  incomparably  more 
power  over  people  generally  than  the  bare  recital  of  literal  occur- 
rences, even  though  those  occurrences  be  invested  with  acknowledged 
importance.    Whatever  plausibility  there  may  be  in  the  dictum  that 
the  reverence  for  truth  inculcated  by  our  holy  religion  demands  that 
fiction  of  all  kinds  should  be  discarded,  it  is  clear  that  the  dictum  is 
one  which  cannot  be  completely  and  consistently  carried  out.    Our 
Divine  Master  Himself  did  not  go  to  that  extreme ;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  explanation  id  suggested  in  a  remark  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
that ''  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  have  each  their  truths,  as  well 
as  the  reason ;  and  the  absorption  of  the  three  so  as  to  concentrate 
them  upon  the  same  point  is  one  of  the  universalities  requisite  in  a 
true  reKgion." 

Perhaps  my  youthful  readers  may  say  that  I  am  something  like 
Balaam,  who  went  forth  to  **  curse,"  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
''  bless  " — ^that  novel-reading  finds  in  me  an  advocate  rather  than  an 
opponent.  Let  them  wait  for  forther  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
they  will  see. 

(To  he  eotUirmed.) 
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IV. 


HEN  not  engaged  in  perfonning  "  courses,"  out  life  at  the 
Forest  Hill  pensimt  was  tlie  quietest,  most  uneventful 
possible,  except  that  existence  was  such  a  full  licli 
thing  that  eveiy  heart-beat  seemed  an  "  event."  On 
waking,  my  first  action  was  to  open  the  window  and 
drink  a  loi^,  full  draught  of  mountain  air.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  rose  and  dressed  and  went  down  to  breakfast.  Mine  always 
consisted  of  rich  boiling  milk  and  dry  toast,  with  a  spoonM  of 
transparent  amber  honey  as  a  bonne  btmche  to  finish  with.  If  the 
hens  were  in  a  complaisant  mood,  and  no  thunderstorm  had  arisen 
during  the  night  to  disturb  their  delicate  sensibilities,  an  e^  warm 
from  the  fowl-house  was  added  to  my  bill  of  fare,  greatly  to  my 
content  After  breakfast  Paul  went  to  his  room  with  his  Greek 
Testament  and  the  Eevised  Version ;  Blackbird  and  I  generally  took 
our  knitting  out  into  the  arbour  till  it  became  too  hot,  when  we 
retreated  either  into  Paul's  little  salon  or  into  the  dining-room,  and 
I  vibrated  between  him  and  tlie  down-staira  party.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  diligence  passed,  and  we  all  went  out  to  see  it  and  exchange 
greetings  witli  GottUck.  That  generally  brought  us  letters  to  answer 
or  newspapers  to  read,  and  at  noon  came  the  dinner  of  soup,  meat, 
and  sweets.  After  dinner  we  used  to  occupy  ourselves  in  work, 
reading  or  writing,  and  soon  after  four  o'clock  we  would  go  for  a  httle 
walk,  generally  along  an  exquisitely  lovely  road,  through  shady 
woodland  and  across  a  wonderful  bridge,  to  pay  the  cows  a  visit  in 
their  romantic  pasture,  and  listen  to  the  chiming  of  their  bells,  or 
nmuae  ourselves  witli  their  obstinacy  when  the  time  came  for  them  U> 
go  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  or  to  go  into  the  shade  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  the  flies,  or  to  go  up  the  field  towards  home.  Sometimes 
we  had  an  errand  to  Aigle  for  shopping  or  making  a  call,  but  that 
was  a  rather  fatiguii^  expedition,  and  we  used  to  evade  it  if 
possible.  At  six  we  had  gouter,  a  meal  that  tried  Paul's  feelings,  for  he 
always  wanted  his  tea  without  any  solid  accompaniment,  whereas  the 
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custom  of  the  country  demands  that  you  should  eat  meat  and  sweets 
before  the  tea  and  coffee  are  brought  into  the  room  at  all.  After  this 
refection  was  over  we  used  to  go  out  and  sit  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  on  the  doorsteps  or  on  the  garden  chairs,  watching  Chamoissaire 
grow  rosy  under  the  sun's  farewell  kisses;  then  hats  and  shawls 
were  forthcoming,  and  Paul,  Blackbird,  the  Professor,  and  I  would  set 
off,  ostensibly  to  see  the  Dent  du  Midi  in  the  sunset  glow,  or  in  the 
moonlight,  or  under  any  other  aspect,  but  really  to  admire  it  afresh 
and  love  it  more.  We  had  to  walk  half  a  mile  before  the  nearer 
heights  would  allow  us  to  catch  sight  of  it ;  and  none  of  us  ever 
found  staleness  in  the  delight  of  seeing  first  one  of  the  peaks,  and 
then  another  and  another,  lift  itself  up,  pearly  gray  in  the  twilight, 
into  the  pale  blue  of  the  evening  skies.  Then,  perhaps,  we  would 
return,  pass  Forest  Hill,  and  walk  on  towards  Sepey,  and  linger  on, 
walking  to  and  fro,  till  the  stars  came  out  and  night  settled  down 
over  the  landscape.  Sometimes  when  the  lamps  were  lighted  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  a  critical  polyglot  Bible-reading,  under  Paul's 
leadership ;  and  at  other  times,  when  the  night  was  warm  and  still, 
a  long  dreamy  chat  out  of  doors  would  bring  us  to  ten  o'clock,  the 
exchange  of  good-nights,  and  peaceful  slumbers. 

One  evening,  while  sitting  alone,  my  attention  was  repeatedly 
arrested  by  a  single  note  of  music,  pitched  sometimes  higher,  some- 
times lower,  but  always  sweet,  clear,  and  resonant.  It  came  from 
the  direction  of  the  bam,  and  thither  I  went  to  investigate.  I  found 
our  host  superintending  the  brightening  of  some  heavy  black  leather 
collars,  such  as  our  horses  might  wear,  while  his  satellite  the  cow-boy 
was  polishing  to  a  dazzling  brilliancy  four  handsome  bells  of  elegant 
shape,  ornamented  with  a  raised  garland  of  leaves,  within  which  were 
inscribed  the  words,  "  Qui  Dieu  garde  est  bien  gard4,"  and  under  this 
the  initials  of  the  owners  in  monogram ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bell  was  the  smaller  inscription,  "  Dieu  voit  tout."  These  bells 
are  an  important  part  of  the  marriage  furnishing  of  a  Swiss  agricul- 
turist, and  are  ordered  from  the  foundry  in  company  with  the  bride- 
elect.  The  second  crop  of  hay  having  now  been  safely  gathered  in, 
the  home  cows  were  to  be  sent  on  the  morrow  to  a  neighbouring 
pasture  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and  the  bells  for  their  protection 
and  adornment  were  being  polished  up  in  readiness  for  their  departure. 
But  there  was  a  young  inhabitant  of  the  cow-house,  a  little  bull-calf, 
who  had  never  in  all  his  short  life  been  sent  out  to  pasture,  and  who« 
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being  a  supemomezaij,  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  lour  bdb  ^ipio- 
priated  to  his  elden.  So  a  smaller  one  had  bean  hoo^t  for  him.  The 
otheis  had  been  choeen  of  tones  to  malce  a  eomplate  carillon,  and 
tibis  one^  though  not  so  deep-toned,  made  a  very  pietiy  fifth  note. 
Then  it  suddenly  appealed  that  there  was  no  fifth  collar^  and  the 

town  was  at  a  considerable  distance.    80  Mdme. went  to  search 

for  a  substitute.  Hething  could  be  found  that  was  wortiiy  of  sudi  an 
attractive  little  animal ;  and  I  was  delighted  to  oome  to  the  rescae 
with  a  black  leathor  waistband  which  answered  its  new  purpose 
admirably.  The  calf  s  master  graciously  aeoepted  my  oflfering,  and 
told  me  to  be  awake  early  the  next  morning  if  I  wanted  to  see 
some  fun. 

Soon  after  dawn  the  first  chime  aroused  me,  and  I  threw  wide  my 
window  shutten.  Then  a  wild  rush  of  music,  and  the  calf  flew  by, 
mad  with  the  joy  of  having  a  belL  Of  course  he  was  fljring  in  the  wrong 
direction ;  but  he  was  too  wild  to  notice  the  cow-boy's  whip,  and  it 
was  not  till  three  people  joined  hands  and  made  a  barrier  across  the 
road  that  he  condescended  to  join  his  fellows,  who,  though  old  enoo^ 
to  be  wiser,  were  also  intoxicated  with  the  sweets  of  music,  and  bisked 
up  and  down  the  road,  with  every  movement  ringing  out  sudi  a  deli- 
rious crash  of  harmony  as  though  all  the  bells  had  become  tipsy 
together.  Mdme.  *^ — ,  holding  her  sides,  ga^ed  out  at  intervals, 
^  Ah,  c'est  une  vxaie  com^die  I"  I,  up  at  my  window,  was  hdipless 
with  laughter,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  nHien  the  animals  eoold  be 
brought  to  understand  what  they  were  eoqpeoted  to  do.  Even  when 
they  were  fiairly  in  marching  order,  that  excited  calf  would  make  a 
sudden  dive  down  a  steep  bank,  or  jump  over  a  low  wall,  to  give  the 
coW'-boy  the  trouble  of  running  after  him,  that  he  mi^t  have  an 
excuse  fc»  shaking  his  mischievous  little  head  and  tinging  his  bell. 
F<Hr  a  long  time  after  they  had  gone  out  of  si^t  I  heard  the  meiry 
cbune  of  the  bells  and  the  cracking  of  the  franaied  herdsman's  whip 
eshoing  down  the  valley. 

Two  days  after  this  we  rose  early  again,  bxt  we  had  beioKe  us  the 
most  formidable  ''  oouise"  we  had  yet  undertaken^  involving  a  walk 
of  twenty^-five  miles.  We  had  breakftst  soon  after  six,  and  started, 
a  party  of  three,  to  visit  the  Piablerets*  a  gron^  of  xnountaans 
having  on  thur  anmmit  a  glacier  in  which  Paul  and  I  Cslt  par- 
tieulaxly  interested,  it  being  the  senroe  of  the  Oiaade  £aa»  wbiii 
had  bdled  us  by  its  mnsio  JUfSak  and  dajr  fiv  three  weeks  jmL 
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The  l^end  giving  to  Uie  place  its  exceedingly  dubions  name  relates 
that  every  night  for  one  week  in  each  year  imps  of  darkness,  with 
B^nese  proclivities,  and  otiher  imps  of  darkness  who  have  the  prestige 
of  Vaud  at  heart,  climb  tiiese  mountains  on  opposite  sides,  have  a  free 
fight  at  tihe  t(^,  and  emulate  each  other  in  throwing  boulders,  many 
and  huge,  into  the  enemy's  canton.  For  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
tale  there  are  the  boulders  to  be  seen  lying  at  the  mountain  foot  on 
both  «des. 

We  began  our  expedition  with  a  five-mile  walk  up  hill,  which 
caused  us  no  fatigue,  the  air  was  so  fresh  and  strong  and  the  scenery 
so  engrossing.  The  grouping  of  mountain,  precipice,  and  valley 
changed  continually  on  our  right ;  while  on  our  left  rose  sometimes 
perpendicular  walls  of  ro<^,  and  sometimes  pretty  little  hedgerows, 
from  which  I  gathered  quite  a  large  bouquet  of  Swiss  flowers.  As  we 
entered  Le  Sepey  I  noticed  a  new  style  of  mowing  grass  for  hay.  The 
mower  stood  in  the  centre  of  his  little  field,  and  cut  the  grass  in  a 
circle  round  him ;  then  began  another  circle  about  eight  feet  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  inner  one,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  was 
mown,  reminding  one  of  a  pool  into  which  a  stone  has  been  thrown 
covered  with  rings  from  the  centre.  We  passed  on  straight  through 
Le  Sepey,  and  just  outside  the  little  town  Paul  declined  to  go  farther 
until  he  had  smoked  a  pipe.  So  we  sat  on  a  log  outside  a  stable> 
quite  near  a  nice  manure  heap,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  wasps^ 
and  there  tiie  pipe  was  smoked. 

Then  we  started  on  the  second  ste^e  of  our  walk,  and  our  dear 
old  Mends  Mont  Chaussy  and  Mont  d'Or,  with  the  beautiful  Tour 
d'Ay,  came  to  the  fore  again.  Soon  all  these  fell  into  position  on  our 
left,  and  the  valley  of  Ormont  Dessus  lay  at  our  right.  The  valley 
was  formed  by  the  precipitous  mountain  side  on  which  we  walked^ 
and  a  more  gently  sloping  range  on  the  other  side,  dotted  almost  as 
high  as  heaven  with  t^e  sweet  little  chalets,  and  made  musical  with 
the  soft  distant  chime  of  the  cow-belL  The  great  snow-covered 
Diablerets  came  into  sight ;  my  old  firiend  the  Oldenhom,  and  a 
more  magnificent  peak  called  the  Scex  Bouge,  all  beckoned  us 
alluringly  forward;  and  the  Grande  Eau  murmured  loudly  fh)m 
invisible  depths. 

Presently,  awful  in  its  devastation,  rose  before  us  the  Mont  Aigre- 
mont,  vrith  the  castle  walls  lying  in  massive  ruins  above  us  and 
below  us.    Fragments  of  masonry^  Uack  and  gloomy,  some  as  large 
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as  a  good-sized  house,  scattered  the  country  far  and  near.    The  fol- 
lowing legend  fully  accounts  for  all : — 

Count  Aigremont  was  a  very  rich  and  detestably  wicked  man. 
Everybody  hated  and  feared  him.  Everjrthing  wicked  that  a  man 
could  do  he  did.  He  would  not  have  any  servant  living  in  the 
castle,  except  one  very  old  and  very  ugly  harridan,  who  would 
never  speak  to  anybody,  so  that  no  one  could  find  out  for  certain 
the  awful  things  that  went  on  in  that  house.  People  sometimes 
thought  they  saw  a  beautiful  woman's  face  at  a  window,  and  some- 
times dreadful  screams  were  heard  faintly  echoing  down  the  valley. 
One  night  these  screams  were  more  pitiful  than  ever,  and  God  sent 
quite  suddenly  a  fearful  thunderstorm,  the  like  of  which  had  never 
been  known  in  those  parts.  Then,  in  a  moment's  lull,  there  was 
an  awful  flash  of  lightning,  followed  the  next  instant  by  such  an 
uproar  that  even  the  little  children  turned  round  in  their  beds  and 
said  a  prayer.  Heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  be  trying  to  deafen 
each  other.  Then  the  storm  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  b^[an, 
and  the  stars  came  out  again.  When  the  peasants  went  to  their 
work  early  the  next  morning.  Castle  Aigremont  was  lying  scattered 
over  all  the  country,  broken  into  a  million  pieces  ;  and  the  Count 
was  never  seen  any  more,  nor  his  old  servant,  nor  the  beautiful 
lady.  Without  doubt  the  "  diablotins  "  were  abroad  that  night  and 
took  them  away. 

The  horror  of  the  tale  was  so  accentuated  by  the  sight  of  these 
magnificent  relics  of  the  past  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  tear 
ourselves  away  from  the  fascination  of  the  spot ;  but  we  had  no  choice 
left  us,  as  the  sun  was  near  the  meridian,  and  we  had  still  far  to  go. 

After  about  two  more  hours  of  walking  we  gave  in,  and  confessed 
that  we  were  too  tired  to  go  farther ;  so,  in  a  lovely,  shady,  moss- 
carpeted  wood,  we  sat  down^  another  wood  immediately  in  front  of 
us,  the  rushing  torrent  at  the  bottom  of  a  misty  distance  far  below  our 
feet,  and  a  solemn  fir-dad  mountain  rising  up  sheer  and  black  against 
the  opposite  horizon.  I  pulled  up  a  five-year-old  fir-tree  by  the  roots, 
and  fastened  it  in  my  neck-ribbon,  and  Blackbird  pulled  up  a  one- 
year-old  baby  of  a  thing  which  found  a  home  in  my  tiny  specimen 
book.  Dinner  eaten  and  another  pipe  smoked,  we  started  again 
and  at  last  reached  the  object  of  our  walk — ^the  snowy  Diablerets,  For 
awhile  we  stood  speU-bound  under  its  shadow,  and  gazed  mutely 
upward.  Looked  at  with  the  eyes  of  Peter  Bell,  what  we  saw  would 
probably  seem  a  simple  thing  enough.    The  glacier  crowning  th 
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majestic  height ;  a  cascade  falling  from  it  in  three  distinct  streams  ; 
and  a  perpendicular  descent  of  I  cannot  dream  what  depth,  the  topmost 
peak  of  the  mountains  being  more  than  10»000  feet  high.  That  was 
all ;  but  the  mighty  rock  hollowed  out  in  a  bay-like  form,  and  frown- 
ing down  darkly  and  sullenly  upon  us,  seemed  to  tell  of  ages  spent  in 
brave,  but  unsuccessful,  resistance  to  the  steady,  unrelenting  action  of 
the  water,  with  the  certainty  of  defeat  at  last. 

The  scene  was  awfully  grand,  but  it  pigmified  us  to  a  depressing 
degree,  and  it  wsw  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that  we  turned 
into  the  inn  garden  and  demanded  tea.  We  took  this  English  refec- 
tion in  a  pleasant  arbour,  through  the  trelUs-work  of  which  we  could 
see  His  Eminence,  stately  and  inaccessible,  and  hear  the  soft  murmur 
of  a  distant  water-fall,  and  the  Grande  Eau  as  it  rushed  by  over  its 
stony  bed  on  its  journey  towards  the  Khone.  We  had  requested  a  few 
slices  of  bread  and  butter  with  our  tea,  and  I  think  none  of  us  will 
ever  forget  the  response  to  our  modest  appeal.  A  pile  of  slices  of 
thick  bread  and  butter,  enough  to  appease  the  appetite  of  a  dozen 
English  schoolboys,  was  placed  on  the  table  and  flanked  by  a  large 
cheese.  We  did  our  best,  but  without  effecting  a  sensible  diminution 
of  the  mighty  heap ;  and  I  may  here  say  that  the  payment  demanded 
was  as  moderate  as  the  supply  was  liberal.  For  about  an  hour  we 
rested  in  this  pleasant  retreat,  amusing  ourselves  at  intervals  with 
the  antics  of  a  deplorably  flippant  kitten  and  her  mother  (but  little 
better),  and  about  half -past  three  we  started  for  home — not  very 
fresh  even  then. 

The  return  walk  was  not  a  thorough  success.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
humiliating  confession  to  make,  but  by  the  time  we  had  completed 
our  twentieth  mile  we  were  all  very  tired;  and  for  the  last  five 
miles  we  were  in  conflict  with  blistered  feet  and  stiffened  limbs, 
as  well  as  with  the  sensation  of  mere  fatigue.  On  arriving  indoors 
Paul  collapsed  completely,  would  not  eat  any  supper,  but  insisted 
on  having  some  very  strong  tea  to  drink.  Naturally,  he  felt  ill 
afterwards,  and  for  some  hours  I  was  very  anxious  about  him.  At 
last  I  went  to  my  bed-room,  hoping  for  a  little  repose  myself,  but, 
unfortunately,  just  before  putting  out  the  candle,  I  looked  for  my 
Good-night  text,  and  read,  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  him."  Meditations  on  these  words,  over-fatigue, 
and  the  strong  tea  I  had  imbibed  with  my  supper,  made  the  first 
six  hours  of  that  night  a  very  lively  season  indeed.        L.  M.  D. 
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r  the  tune  of  our  going  to  ptet^  the  %7ptiui  campugn,  is  the 
more  Btii<A  teaae  of  the  tmn,  can  onlj  be  said  to  hsve  eommeneed. 
The  first  battle  hai  not  jet  been  fought  We  would  fiiin  hope  that 
the  ixat  maj  be  the  last  Sir  Ganet  WoUek^,  the  Military 
Commander-ui-Chie^  has  arranged  hii  loitial  plana  trith  a  yiev  to 
tnm  Aiabi'a  poeitiiin  at  Kafr  Dowar,  and  to  prevent  his  retreat  upon 
Cairo.  Iliis  device  wOl  avoid  the  neceaai^  of  a  tedioos  and  haiardooi  attack 
apon  the  earthworks  which  have  been  throws  np  at  Eafr  Bowar,  exuqiting 
aa  this  may  be  made  snbndioiy  to  the  main  adieme ;  and,  if  ■noocflBfiil,  it  ibmj 
hare  the  ttCTect  of  uving  tiie  ffx^  inland  city  from  fipe,  and  aaok,  and  pillage. 
Thna  the  advance  npon  the  enemy  will  proceed  from  lamailia,  and  not  fnim 
Alexandria,  as  was  at  fint  anticipated.  The  taxjps  troia  India  have  not  aa  yet 
arrived,  but  we  picanme  they  will  be  ready  for  action  when  they  are  wanted. 
Where  they  will  be  placed  »  not  yet  known.  Before  theae  pages  reach  their 
readers,  a  blow  will  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  oimrper,  and  we  bi^te  that  it 
ma;  prove  to  be  enffidently  asvere  and  decisive  to  rednoe  him  to  cmauODa 
helplessness.  Happily,  the  Saltan  is  still  endeavooring  to  wriggla  ont  tii  the 
terms  of  co-operation  impoeed  npon  him  by  the  English  Government,  and  is  thus 
daily  pnttiiig  hiniBelf  forther  and  further  away  from  all  opportunity  for  die 
treachery  which,  so  far  aa  he  is  concerned,  we  have  had  so  much  caoae  to  fear. 
His  championship  of  Islamism  growi  leas  and  len  feasible.  We  hate  the  whole 
hnaineas,  as  we  hate  aD  war ;  bnt  Uie  eonfliot  has  faeooane  a  mual  neoeaai^  &«m 
which  tlure  is  no  hawnrable  escape,  ind  we  are  thankinl  that  our  part  in  it  is 
under  the  guidance  of  statesmen  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  polky  of 
English  aggression,  who  want  nothing  but  common  justice,  and  who  will  strive  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  the  questions  at  issue  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  and 
to  settle  it  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  life.  We  hsve  eonfidoice  in  our 
Government  at  home,  and  in  our  militaiy  and  naval  anthccities  ahi>oad.  Oat 
fighting  men,  we  are  sure,  will  ezhihtt  the  coonge  which  faaa  for  ao  aaon; 
ceutnriea  been  characteristic  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  May  God,  in 
His  mercy,  grant  tltat  complications  may  not  arise,  and  that  the  war  may  aoen  be 
over  1  We  are  not  without  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  as  to  record  this 
happy  reenlt  in  our  next  number.  The  only  serious  element  of  doubt  in  relation 
to  the  matter  is  that  which  springs  from  the  agitatian  against  CluiataHiily 
wMch  seems  now  to  be  spreading  amongst  the  MMJfa  iacc&  It  nn^  be  that  ■ 
gnat  conflict  is  impending.  "The  lord  i^gnati;  let  llie  peo^  toaahfe-* 
"  The  Lord  reigneth :  let  the  earth  rejoice." 
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T^Bx  PAVnar  Pbtbmus;  Tn  Kair 
TwauMaan    OomtMnAax;     Turn 
BtBsm  ]ik>VGA»»;    Ths  Lk>pou> 
SHAgMFinrm       London :     Otflaelli 
Pefefeer,  ft  GhJfin. 
Thb  xe-i88iie  in  monthly  ptrbi  of  the 
Famdlff  PhfweMw  ht  now  eonaqp^etey  aad 
we  am  thw  m  pawfiicm  of  a  nev  and 
enlaiged  edition  of  oiw  of  the  moat 
valuable  doBeetic  manuals  which  haa 
iasned  ficmn  the  English  pven.    It  is  a 
perfect   tteasory  of  infoimatian,  eas- 
bodying  the  l^eat  reaolts  of  scientific 
reseavdi,   and  fall   of  wise  piaetical 
hints  for  the  management  of  the  healtii 
of  our  homes.    The  wziteia  ave^  for 
the  most  part)  physicians  and  suxgeons 
of  the   principal    London    hospitals^ 
qualified  alike^  by  training,  ability,  and 
experience,  to  desl  with  the  sobjects 
they  discosi  in  a  competent  and  efieetivis 
style.     The   work   is  free   from  all 
qnaekeiy,  and  it  iB  not  its  least  merit 
that  it  aims  at  the  prerention  of  disease 
folly  as  much  as  at  its  coieu     Self- 
doctoring  is  sometimes  a  dangeroos 
procesi^   and  has  frequently  led   to 
serious  zesultflb    The  directioDs  of  this 
Family  Phyiioiom  suggest  its  proper 
limits,  and  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  all 
risks.     Its  descriptions  of  the  various 
ilhi  our  flesh  is  heir  to  are  helpful  to  an 
arffUTfttp  diagnosis  and,  with  this  woik 
in  oor  hand%  it  is  soaroely  poanble  to 
sufliar  from  any  ailment  whose  nature 
we  cannot  at  once  discover.    The  sub- 
jects of  <iiy»Mf^  and  the  treatment  of 
disease,    in    all  their    bnmches    are 
minotflly  disgaawd.      The    hints  on 
naning  avespeciatty  wise  and  practical 
and  ought  to  be  strongly  emphasized. 
The  "^Materia  Hedkn"  giwf,  in  150 


page%  a  eompniMnsive  idea  of  the  pre- 
pacatian  and  properties  of  drugs,  and 
the  effects  which  follow  their  adminis- 
tation ;  and  in  a  similar  section  on 
Hygiene  we  have  invaluable  hints  on 
lood,  water,  air,  exercise,  drainage, 
46.,  4b6.  Altogether,  4^e  FamOy  Fhy- 
Man  mnst  be  ranked  with  the  fore- 
most wodcsof  this  dasB,and  it  wiUdoubt- 
less  attain  an  exceptional  and  per- 
manent popularity.  No  home  should 
be  without  it  Tkt  New  TtitOfmeiU 
ChmmaUary  has  now  reached  its  twenty- 
ninth  part,  and  is  carried  as  fuss  1 
Oor.  vii  The  Bible  Eduealor  com- 
mends itself  increasingly  to  our  taste 
and  judgment,  and  we  find  it,  as  all 
Biblical  students  must  find  it,  of 
great  service  in  our  study  of  Scripture. 
The  LdopM  Shake/pen  u  being  issued 
in  ten  monthly  parts  at  sixpence.  The 
plays  are  arrai^;ed  in  chronological 
order  from  the  text  o[  Professor  Delius, 
«  Sdward  IIL  "  and  **  The  Two  Nobje 
Kinsmen  "are  included.  The  Introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  the  foremost 
Shakesperian  critic  of  our  day,  is,  how- 
ever, the  special  feature  of  tins  edition, 
and  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of 
almost  everything  that  can  be  known 
of  tins  greatest  of  English  poets.  For 
purposes  of  Shakesperian  study  the 
Leopold  edition  is  practically  complete, 
and,  in  view  of  its  excellences,  by£» 
the  cheapest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Thb  BxuoionB  FuuHa :  a  Study  for 

Faith.  By  Bev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D. 

Dickinson,  89^  Faningdon  Street. 

Wn  confess  ourselves  to  be  considjerably 

pushed  by  the  hostility  which  has 
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arisen  in  certain  quarters  in  America  to 
the  teaching  on  religious  questions  by 
Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  and  which  has 
found  its  jTratification  for  the  present 
in  the  adverse  vote  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Congregational  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  on  his 
nomination  to  a  Professorship  in  that 
institution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubt- 
ful whether  Dr.  Smyth  should  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  teacher  on  distinct- 
ively theological  questions.  His 
methods  of  thought,  of  investigation, 
and  of  exposition  are  too  exclusively 
and  ostentatiously  philosophical  to 
entitle  him  to  that  measure  of  confidence. 
But  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  original  and  ^special  consideration 
which  led  to  his  rejection.  His 
orthodoxy  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
CongregationoUist  after  he  had  been 
unanimously  nominated  to  the  pro- 
fessorship by  the  professors,  and  had 
been  elected  by  the  trustees  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  This  opposition  was 
taken  up  by  others,  and  was  followed 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  candi- 
date at  Andover.  That  examination 
resulted  in  a  complete  vindication  of 
Dr.  Smyth's  "  harmony  with  the  creed 
of  the  Seminary  ; "  and  it  was  then  that 
the  secondary  objection  wm  urged — 
viz.,  that  "  his  style  of  thought  was  }ess 
exact  and  analytic  than  was  desirable 
in  a  professor  of  dogmatic  theology," 
and  that  "his  poetic  and  imaginative 
qualities  so  much  dominated  hia 
thought  that  they  might  lead  to  his 
views  being  misunderstood."  This 
objection  ultimately  prevailed ;  bat  it 
would  probably  never  have  arisen  but 
for  the  preceding  agitation  of  the  charge 
that  Dr.  Smyth's  appointment  to  the 
professorship  would  seriously  compro- 
mise the  Christian  faith.  It  is  this  fact, 
in   relation   to  the  controversy,  that 


perplexes  us.    We  do  not  pretend  to  a 
very  familiar  acquaintance  with   the 
writings  of  this  author  as  a  whole,  bat 
some  of  the  more  recent  ones  have  come 
under  our  notice,  and  from  these  we 
judge  that  he  may  be  fiedrly  reckoned 
to  be  up  to  the  average  of  the  orthodox 
teachers  of  the  day.    At  any  rate,  it 
seems  to  us  that»  if  modem  orthodoxy 
is  to  proscribe  him,  there  are  many 
others,  both  in  America  and  in  England, 
bearing  trusted  reputations  and  honoured 
names,  who  ought,  in  consistency,  to 
share  a  similar  &te.    We  do  not  con- 
demn his  rejection  at  Andover,  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  cut  oat  for  a 
theological  professorship.    His  order  of 
mind  fits  him  for  other  and  very  different 
work — ^work,  too,  which,  in  its  way,  mar 
not  be  less  important    His  great  aim 
is   to   commend  Christianity   to  the 
phUoBophical  and  scientific  spirit  of  the 
age,  not  by    concessions  fatal   to  iU 
integrity,  but  by  expositions  of  the 
nature,  constitution,    experience,   and 
needs   of  man,  to   which    the  great 
central  facts  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  specifically  adapted.    Thia 
aim  should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind 
by    his   readers.       It   explains    and 
justifies  much  of  the  peculiar  language 
he  uses,  and  will  satisfactorily  acconnt 
for  many  of  the  positions  he  takes,  which 
are  likely  enough  to  appear  objection- 
able to  those  whose  reading  and  tastes 
have    not   allowed   them    to   become 
familiar  with  the  modes  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  thought  which  are  in 
vogue  in  our  time.    We  do  not  assent 
to  all  his   conclusions.    His  style  d 
reasoning  seems  to  us  to  be  sometimes 
defective.    In  some  instances  he  pro- 
poimds  doctrines,  or  forma  of  doctrine, 
which  we  are  unable  to  hannonifle  with 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  both  in  its 
texts  and  its  general  spirit    Bat  such 
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statements  might  be  made  rtfipectiiig 
almost  any  religious  teacher  that  could 
be  named. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine 
we  drew  attention  to  Dr.  Smyth's  work 
under  the  title  :  "  The  Orthodox 
Theology  of  To-day."  That  work 
abundantly  sets  forth  the  author's  views 
upon  the  main  religious  questions  which 
are  now  agitating  the  public  mind,  and 
illustrates  his  manner  of  propounding 
and  vindicating  them.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  work  before  us  :  ^  The 
Religious  Feeling :  a  Study  for  Faith." 
The  book  is  by  no  means  a  bulky  one ; 
but  even  an  epitome  of  its  contents 
would  occupy  a  good  many  pages  of  our 
space,  and  it  would  be  fairer  not  to 
indicate  any  part  of  these  than  to  fail  to 
indicate  the  whole.  In  his  preface  the 
author  observes  : — 

"  In  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is 
ever  going  on  in  literature,  a  new  book 
flhonldshow  some  variation,  however  slight, 
from  others  of  its  kind,  by  means  of  which 
it  may  be  better  fitted  to  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  thought,  and  hope  to  survive 
for  a  season. 

**  The  reason  this  little  book  has  for  its 
appearance  is  a  slight  departure  from  the 
usual  forms  in  which  the  evidences  of  faith 
are  presented,  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
adapt  them  more  perfectly  to  the  sceptical 
surroundings  of  thought  in  our  day.  The 
variation  by  which  this  new  venture,  among 
the  great  multitude  of  books,  hopes  to  lire 
and  to  bo  useful  may  be  said  to  be  the 
result  of  a  process  of  natural  selection,  in 
an  American  mind,  from  the  Gtoman 
idealism  and  the  English  positivism. 
The  substance  of  it  first  formed  itself  in 
the  author's  mind  during  a  season  of  quiet 
study  of  modern  German  thought,  and  he 
has  since  found  the  reasoning,  which  then 
enabled  his  own  faith  to  sunriye,  useful  in 
conversation  with  friends  whose  scientific 
studies  had  botli  brought  them  into  un- 


willing doubts  concerning  those  spiritual 
truths  which  give  to  life  its  real  value  and, 
at  the  same  time,  thrown  the  prevalent 
proofs  of  religion  out  of  all  relation  to  their 
habits  of  mind." 

The  task  to  which  the  author  has 
addressed  himself  is  fully  presented  in 
the  following  quotations  from  the 
commencement  of  the  first  chapter  : — 

"  The  problem  of  problems  upon  which 
the  thought  of  our  times  labours  may  be 
reduced,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  simple 
alternative  :  Is  man,  through  whatever 
intermediate  forms  he  may  have  descended, 
the  Son  of  God,  or  is  he  the  unintended 
product  of  molecular  forces  ?  If  the  former 
prove  to  be  the  true  descent  of  man,  then 
wo  are  capable  of  religion,  and  we  live  in 
some  personal  relationship  to  a  Being 
higher  than  ourselves,  from  whom  we  came. 
If  the  latter  be  the  exclusive  genealogy  of 
man,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  cherish- 
ing sentiments  religiously  coloured.  Oar 
spiritual  emotions,  the  bright*and  evanes- 
cent forms  which  come  and  go  in  the  higher 
zones  of  thought  and  aspiration,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  only  as  emanations  from  our 
lower  and  altogether  earthly  selves — the 
unsubstantial  clouds  of  our  mental  firma- 
ment. Our  chief  end  of  life,  then,  would 
be  to  adapt  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  may, 
to  our  surroundings,  and  to  survive  as  best 
we  can.  .  .  .  The  very  attempts  made  by 
some  writers  at  half-way  solutions,  or 
compromises,  between  these  two  antagon- 
istic beliefs  serve  to  reveal  more  clearly 
the  matter  at  issue,  and  the  inevitable 
line  of  conflict.  Thus  Matthew  Arnold's 
'Literature  and  Dogma'  is  a  proposed 
armistice  between  religion  and  scepticism, 
with  which  neither  party  could  long  bo 
contented.  The  'stream  of  tendency 
which  makes  for  righteousness,'  in  the 
course  of  the  Hebrew  literature  becomes  too 
well  defined,  is  determined  by  too  many 
metes  and  bounds  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Prophets,  and  called  by  names  too 
familiar  in  the  language  of  Hebrew  Shep- 
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herds,  to  aatiafy  thoie  minds  to  whom  ths 
Deity  most  be,  if  Ood  is  at  all,  sn  un- 
known and  nnknowable  Power.  And  as 
Mr.  Arnold's  *God  of  the  Bible'  is  too 
well  known  for  the  worshipper  upon  the 
Mars'  hill  of  modem  nescienoe,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  this  'not  oorselyes 
which  makes  for  righteousness '  too  Tsgae 
and  metaphysical  an  abstraction  for  the 
believer  in  the  temple  of  Jehoyah,  and 
the  Shekinah  of  its  holj  plaes.  Mr. 
Arnold,  after  his  own  dexterous  manner, 
has  performed  the  feat  of  the  Tery  meta* 
physics  which  he  lidicoles  as  a  jngglery  of 
phrases  ;  for  he  has  thrown  another  bridge 
of  words  between  the  two  spheres  of 
hunan  experience,  the  world  within  us— 
onr  subjectiye  knowledge,  and  the  eternal 
order  without  us  and  above  us,  in  which, 
as  it  were,  our  self-consciousttess  lies  en- 
sphered—the  outward  reality  of  God.  .  .  . 
The  main  religions  questian  of  oar  times 
concemt,  first  of  all,  the  reality  of  our 
spiritual  perceptiona.  Are  we  capable  of 
coming  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  eyen  if 
there  is  a  God  T  Can  He  tmuik  us,  and  we 
/m2  Him  f  Do  we,  by  any  valid  experience, 
become  aware  of  His  presence,  of  the  prB> 
sence  of  reel  spiritual  Ibeing  and  goodness 
without  and  above  ourselves  I  •  •  .  Our 
knowledge  of  the  «»^t»rnij  world  is  given 
in  and  through  sensation.  Our  conscious- 
ness is  affected  so  and  so ;  these  sffections, 
or  sense-perceptions,  are  grouped  in  our 
several  conceptions  of  things ;  an  com- 
bined, oomcted,  and  held  &st  in  various 
judgmenta  and  beliefs  with  regard  to  an 
external  world.  ...  Is  there,  then, 
any  coRsipondlng  basis  for  religion  t  Are 
there  sny  religions  ideas  equally  valid, 
worth  all  that  they  appear  to  be  f " 

Such  IS  the  question,  and  the  author 
observes  that  it  can  only  be  ratioiiBUy 
answered  ^by  a  dose  scmtiiiy  of  the 
religiouB  feeling,  and  by  obeerving 
whether,  under  examination,  it  con- 
ducts itself  similarly  to  the  feeling  of 
existence  or  the  feeling  of  an  external 
world  ;  whether  in  it,  as  in  those  affec- 


tions OK  our  camiiRiotunw!, 
are  involved;  whether,  in  fiKt,  the 
religious  feeling  yields,  under  all  avail- 
able tMts,  Hie  evidsBee  of  hnnwidiate 
contaet  with  moni  and  spirxtoal  reiiifey; 
whether  it  is  the  inward  smsolioii,  and 
its  aeoompanying  tniiMltoii  of  the  Diviae 
Being  and  presence  ;  ss^  on  the  lower 
and  outward  side  of  human  oeoseioiia- 
nesB,  sensation  and  its  involved  penep- 
tion  come  directly  from  contact  with 
the  external  world."  The  questkm  baa 
its  diillcultiesi  and  Dr.  Smytii  makes  no 
attempt  to  coaeeal  them.  But^  in:  oar 
judgment,  he  gnpples  with  them  in  a 
masterlj  stf le,  and  oirwoomes  them. 
He  traoes  hk  reply  through  the  various 
phases  whsoh  the  Beligioas  Feeliiig 
asBumeSySBid  the  method  adopted  is  Uie 
scientific  We  must  leave  oar  resdezs 
to  follow  the  author  for  themsdwei^ 
promising  them,  which  we  can  icn- 
hesitatingly  do,  a  rich  intellectaal  treat 
as  they  advance,  step  by  step,  in  the 
luminously  stated  argument,  and  a  con- 
siderable confirmation  of  their  faith  by 
the  time  they  reach  its  close. 

Thx  HoxiLnnc  MaoAsm.  Julj,  188S. 

Nisbet  &  Co. 
SxKCB  we  last  noticed  this  excellent 
periodical,  the  Bev.  F.  Hastings  has 
become  its  permsnent  editor,  and 
its  publication  has  been  tcansfened 
from  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
to  Nisbet  &  Co.  Its  features  and 
character,  however,  remain  unchsnged. 
We  observe  virtually  the  same  staff  of 
writers,  and  the  same  superiority  in  the 
homOetie  and  expontory  treatment  ol 
Scriptore.  The  numbw  before  us  ie 
quite  up  to  the  high  mark  of  its  pre* 
decesBors:  It  opens  with  an  elaborate 
and  briDiant  cSscouxse  bj  Dr.  Beisier, 
of  Paris,  on  the  Boyalty  of  CSirnt 
(John  xTiii  37).    Among  the  outiines 


Rtvitns, 
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we  notiee,  witih  spidal  phKroi%  **  Aa 
Ever-PreBOit  Bdigta»'*  (Dent  ^  6i— 9^ 
by  tli6  Bev.  W.  F.  AcUraey,  M.A.,  and 
tfaeaixtiiintteasxMKm  ^ThePnyeni 
of  €9mflt"  (Luke  iz.  a8--19X  by  the 
Rev.  K  WUkuiaoDy  F.GJSL  To  the 
''Clerial  Symponnm "  «b  ''the  ScEip* 
tme  BockDiie  of  the  AUNUBunt^"  Guum 
Farfar  eontnbiites  a.  Tigosoiu  popery  in 
whichy  <<ftw  an  aKgnioBBfe  inteoded  to 
show  the  impoflBbiiity  of  eonBtciicting 
a  ■cnptnially  ezhaoiftim  and  vnob* 
jectLonable  theory  of  the  Atonementy 
he  finally  says : — 

*'  la  it  xiot  enough  to  lay  that  Chziit's 
death  is  the  meana  of  oar  life ;  that  it  ia  a 
reoondUng  sacrifice  ;  that  it  ia  bat  one  act 
of  that  aacrifioe  which  marked  the  aab- 
miaaion  of  Hia  whole  will  to  that  of  Iffia 
Father ;  that  it  haa  redeemed  oa  from  the 
power  of  ain  and  Satan  ;  that  it  waa  the 
appointed  meana  of  oar  regeneration,  of 
oar  new  life,  of  our  ransom  from  the 
bondage  of  Satan,  of  our  aatis&ction  for 
the  debt  of  ain,  of  our  being  reconciled  to 
God,  of  oar  hope  of  glory  1  If  we  believe 
all  this,  and  if  we  live  in  the  apirit  of  oar 
belief— if  we  hold  fast  to  the  tratha  that 
Christ  died  for  all,  and  that  Hia  work  waa 
the  ezpreaaion  of  God'a  love  to  th»  whole 
world,  we  may  rest  in  the  words  alika  of 
the  Tridentiae  catechism  and  of  the 
y;tigTi«h  Player-book ;  and  need  enter  no 
fortfaer  into  the  tranaeendent  and  inoognia- 
able  aspect  of  the  Atonemant  than  to  aay 
that  it  waa '  after  a  certain  admirable  man- 
ner,' but  how  we  know  not — a '  foil,  perfect, 
and  aafficient  redemption,  and  aatiafiaction 
for  all  the  ains  of  the  whole  world,  both 
original  and  actual,  and  there  is  none  other 
satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.' " 

As  usual,  the  Ezpoaitoiy  section  of 
this  number  of  the  magazine  is  rich  in 
material  for  pulpit  use. 

The  Fortbatt  Qallbbt  of  EMonBHT 

Baftibt  Ministkbs. 
In  1876  Mr.  £.  Marshall  iasued  this 


<*galleBy"  at  a  guinea.  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock  haa  provided  a  new  and  lednced 
edition  of  it  for  half-a-^amwn,  with 
which  he  gives  a  copy  of  the  Bio^rapfti* 
cerf  Kt^  edited  by  Mr.  G.  HoMen  Pike, 
ami  eontainJTig  a  short  account  of  the 
life  of  the  246  pastora  whose  portraits 
are  given  in  the  picture.  A  fisw  copies 
of  the  original  picture  are  still  to  be 
had  from  Mr.  Stock  at  &  considerably 
reduced  price  ;  and  the  smaller  copy  ia 
good,  and,  with  the  explanatory  volume, 
is  well  worth  the  cost  of  its  purchase. 

MufiOiB  OF  Danisxi  MACoaLLAN.  By 
Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  &c.  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
"Ten  following  memoir,"  says  Mr. 
Hughes^  in  the  opening  words  of  his 
prefiice,  ''tells  the  story  of  a  young 
Scotchman  bozn  in  a  peasant  home, 
who,  with  no  schooling  but  what  he 
could  get  in  a  small  provincial  town 
befiore  he  was  twelve,  and  in  spite  of 
want  of  means  and  wretched  health, 
won  his  way  to  the  front  rank  in  a 
difiBcuIt  business,  and  died,  at  forty-four, 
the  founder  and  head  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  publishers."  Such  a  memoir, 
written  by  so  facile  and  sympathetic 
a  pen,  cannot  fail  to  be  attractiye.  The 
services  rendered  by  Meaanu  Macmillan 
to  the  higher  branches  of  our  theological 
literature  cannot  easily  be  estimated. 
The  position  they  have  acquired  is  due, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  high  ideal, 
the  admirable  tact  and  perseverance,  of 
Daniel,  the  founder  of  the  house.  There 
is  scarcely  a  library  of  any  pretensions 
in  the  kingdom  which  does  not  contain 
entire  rows  of  their  books.  A  publisher's 
relation  to  a  work  is,  of  course,  different 
from  an  author's,  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  latter  is  necessarily  more  direct 
and  immediate.  But  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  name  is  a  guarantee — ^if  not  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  publication,  at  any 
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rate  of  its  intellectual  qnality,  and  its 
claims  on  the  attention  of  thoiightfol 
men.  Daniel  Macmillan  pursued  Ids 
work  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
fulfilling  a  Tocation.  Even  as  an 
apprentice  lad  he  had  a  conception  of 
the  vast  possibilities  of  the  bookseller's 
business,  and  later  on  he  felt  the  dignity 
of  his  craft  and  its  value  to  humanity. 
His  struggles  with  his  early  difficulties 
in  Qlasgow,  Cambridge,  and  London 
were  manfully  surmounted,  and  when, 
in  1843,  he  purchased  Mr.  Ne why's 
business  at  Cambridge,  he  gained  posses- 
sion of  a  vantage-ground  which  few  men 
could  more  effectually  have  occupied. 
He  did  more,  by  his  judicious  recom- 
mendation of  good  books  and  other 
forms  of  help,  to  mould  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  religious 
teachers  of  England  than  did  most  of 
their  professers.  In  his  book-shop, 
Daniel  Macmillan  was  thoroughly  in 
his  element,  and  reigned  as  a  king.  It 
was  the  natural  consummation  of  his 
endeavours  that  he  should  become  a 
publisher,  as  also  that  he  should  rise  to 
eminence.  Mr.  Hughes  has  told  the 
story  of  this  brave  and  noble  life  in  a 
simple,  graphic,  and  pleasing  style,  and 
not  even  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays" 
ought  to  be  a  more  popular  book.  Mr. 
Macmillan,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  was,  in  his  early  life,  a  Baptist 
His  parents  left  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Haldanes ;  one  of  his  brothers  was 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Stirling, 
and  another  died  while  a  student  at 
Horton  College,  Bradford.  He  himself 
was  baptized  at  Cambridge.  We  are 
sorry  that  so  able  and  devout  a  man 
should  have  felt  it  necessaiy  to  break 
away  from  his  early  associations. 
But,  though  he  left  us,  it  was  with  no 


unkindly  feeling,  and  in  many  ways 
he  continned  to  prove  hia  interest  in 
our  denominational  progress,  as  indeed 
Mr.  Alexander  Maxmillan,  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  firm,  has  also  done. 
Young  men  will  find  in  this  memoir  a 
stLQiulus  to  manly  peiseverance,  and 
will  be  charmed  by  the  inteUectual 
force  and  keen  discrimination  of  the 
letters  which  form  bo  great  a  part  of  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  glimpses  it  affords  into 
the  life  of  some  of  the  foremost  writers 
of  our  own  day. 


The  National  Temperance  Reader. 
Recitations,  Readings,  Dialogues,  &c 
Original  and  Selected.  National 
Temperance  Publication  Dep6t,  337, 
Strand. 

The  Temperance  Reform  is  moving 
forward  with  rapid  strides,  as  well  it 
may  with  so  numerous,  intelligent,  and 
enthusiastic  an  army  of  advocates.  The 
advance  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  immense,  and  at  the  present 
rate  of  progress  we  may  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  a  drunkard 
wiU  seldom,  if  ever,  be  seen  in  any  part 
of  the  land.  The  National  Temperance 
Publication  Dep6t  is  a  prolific  source  of 
influence  in  the  right  direction,  and 
those  who  wish  to  help  the  movement 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people  can 
do  so  through  the  medium  of  such 
capital  collections  of  prose  and  poetry 
as  we  have  in  the  volume  before  us.  It 
contains  a  considerable  mass  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  which  may  secure  for  it  access 
to  social  parties  of  almost  any  and  even* 
kind.  If  reconmiendation  were  needful, 
it  would  be  enough  to  say  that  the 
book  has  all  the  elements  and  features 
needful  to  render  it  at  once  popular 
and  useful. 
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By  the  Eev.  Isaac  Lord. 

**  I  was  glad  when  thej  said  unto  me,  Let  os  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.'' 

PSALH  czziL  1. 


HERE  has  never  been  a  nation  or  tribe  of  men  in  any  land, 
or  in  any  period  of  human  history,  which  has  not  rendered 
some  kind  of  worship  to  some  Being  or  Beings  above  them. 
The  instinct  of  worship  is  as  truly  native  to  the  human 
soul  as  the  sense  of  hunger  or  thirst  to  the  human  body. 
It  may  be  suspended  or  kept  in  abeyance  for  a  time  by  the  sweep  of 
other  powers  or  passions ;  but,  when  danger  threatens  or  calamity 
impends,  it  will  reveal  its  presence  and  assert  its  power.  The  use 
which  may  be  made  of  this  fact  belongs  rather  to  the  chair  of  the 
theologian  than  to  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher.  But  kings,  rulers,  and 
legislators  have  recognised  its  existence  and  turned  it  to  account ; 
^vhilst  priesthoods  have,  in  many  instances,  abused  it,  and  have 
founded  upon  it  the  most  crushing  tyrannies.  What  is  thus  seen  to 
be  an  instinct  of  our  nature  is  also  the  note  and  feature  of  all  tho 
best  orders  of  men  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  However  they 
may  have  difTered  in  country,  in  age,  in  outward  circumstances,  in 
civilisation,  in  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  favoured  with 

*  The  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  at  the  re-opening  of  London  Hoad 
Chapel,  Ipswich,  on  Snnday  evening,  Angnst  6thy  18S2. 
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Divine,  revelation,  in  culture,  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  they  have  been 
men  of  worship — ^men  of  prayer.  Patriarchs,  kings,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  teachers,  men  of  the  Old  and  men  of  the  New  Covenant,  have 
grasped  hands  on  this  question,  and  each  one  has  been  ready  to 
exclaim,  ''  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord." 

'^  Gladness  at  the  oall  to  Divine*  worship,''  then,  is  the  subject  upon 
which  I  shall  address  you  this  evening. 

L  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  glad  at  this  calL  Look  around  you 
upon  the  community.  What  do  you  find  ?  Vast  numbers"  who  are 
thoughtlessly  indifferent  to  any  worship ;  a  fewer  number  who  are 
thoughtfully  alienated;  a  still  fewer  who  are  from  conviction 
antagonistic.  How  is  this  ?  Conferences  of  various  kinds  have  been 
held  to  take  into  consideration  these  facts.  Many  things  have  been 
well  said  on  the  subject ;  and  no  doubt  everything  should  be  removed 
which  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  hindrance.  But  suppose  this  to  be 
done ;  what  then  ?  The  true  souroe  of  the  indifference  or  hostility 
which  is  lamented  will  still  remain.  What  is  it  ?  It  is  exactly  that 
which  the  Bible  affirms — the  state  of  the  heart  of  man  towards  God. 
**  The  camal  mind  is  enmity  against  God ;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  To  be  glad  at  this  call,  the  seal 
must  be  in  friendship  with  God,  Between  God  and  sinful  worsliippeis 
tJae  Cross  must  be  uplifted  and  seen.  A  glance  at  the  t^irone  might 
give  terror ;  a  glance  at  the  Cross  gives  confidence  and  hope.  It  is 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  race — such  an  illus- 
tration  of  the  fact  that,  in  freely  pardoning  the  greatest  sinner.  He  has 
taken  care  of  tlie  moral  interests  of  His  universe,  the  majesty  of  His 
law,  the  dignity  of  His  character,  and  the  stability  of  His  throne— 
that  no  room  is  left  for  doubt  that  God  can  be  just  and  at  the  same 
time  justify  the  ungodly.  This  awakens  contrition,  melts  into  peni- 
tence, and  the  soul,  simply  trusting,  has  peace  with  God.  "  fie  it 
known  unto  you  that  through  this  Man  is  preached  unto  you  the 
foo^veness  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all 
things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 

But  more  than  this.  There  must  be  in  the  soul  of  the  worshipper 
elements  answering  to  the  elements  which  axe  in  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Being  who  is  worshipped.  This  "  gladness  "  is  like  answering 
to  like :  love  answering  to  love.  It  is  like  the  child  nuhing  witli 
delight  into  the  arms  of  the  loving  mother.    Worship  gsatifies  Ae 
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filial  instinct.  Everything  is  glad  when  it  finds  its  appropriate 
object :  the  eye,  when  it  opens  on  the  morning  light ;  the  ear,  when 
enchanting  strains  of  music  fall  upon  it ;  the  bird,  when  it  escapes 
from  bondage  and  soars  away  into  the  breezy  spaces  of  immensity ; 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  when  it  meets  and  communes  with  God. 
You  may  have  gigantic  powers  of  intellect  and  imagination  without 
a  spark  of  gladness  at  this  call.  Why  ?  Because  of  the  absence  of 
the  spiritual  life ;  because  you  have  no  participation  of  the  Divine 
nature.  But  let  there  be  holy  love^  truth,  goodness,  purity,  and  there 
must  be  gladness.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him." 

More  than  this.  Divine  worship  must  be  felt  to  be  the  loftiest 
privilege  which  the  soul  can  enjoy ;  something  more  than  duty.  For 
the  creature  to  worship  the  Creator,  the  offender  to  confess  to  the 
Offended,  the  receiver  to  give  thanks  to  the  Giver,  is,  of  course,  a  duty. 
But  the  word  "  duty  "  is  a  hard,  dry,  and  sapless  word ;  and  no  man 
is  ever  truly  "  glad  "  who  does  not  find  more  in  the  call  than  duty. 
It  is  a  sublime  privilege.  To  be  called  iuto  the  presence  of  the  great 
in  this  world  would  be  felt  to  be  a  privilege ;  to  be  called  into  the 
presence  of  the  higher  orders  of  being  in  the  celestial  world  would  be 
a  greater.  But  when  you  have  reached  the  scunmit  of  creation,  there 
is  a  gidf  between  you  and  God  which  the  thought  of  the  creature 
cannot  bridge  over.  What  must  it  be,  then^  to  be  called  into  His 
presence  ?  But  this  is  the  fact !  God  looks  down  past  all  the  orders 
of  heaven,  past  all  the  ranks  of  earth,  and  fixes  His  regard  upon  the 
poorest,  and  says,  "  With  that  man  will  I  dwell  who  is  of  a  humble 
and  contrite  heart,  and  who  trembleth  at  My  Word."  The  great  God, 
inhabiting  the  praises  of  eternity,  tells  us  so  Himself;  and  in  the  eyes 
of  angels  this  communiug  of  God  with  the  human  soul  lends  a  dignity 
to  the  poorest  child  of  eaiih  which  could  never  be  conferred  by  ducal 
coronets  or  imperial  crowns. 

Give  us,  then,  men  and  women  who  axe  in  friendship  with  God, 
who  are  partakers  of  His  nature,  and  who  regard  worship  as  the 
noblest  privilege,  £md  they  are  the  people  who  will  be  glad  when  the 
call  comes  to  them,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

II.  But  we  pass  on  to  notice  that  there  are  cijTCumstances  connected 
with  Divine  worship  itself  which  must  occasion  the  gladness  of  which 
we  speak.  Think  of  the  compaaiy.  The  felli^w-woisluppers  are  not 
drawn  together  by  ordinary  acquaintance,  or  Mendship,  or  natuial 
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affection,  but  by  a  principle  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  durable  than 
any  of  these.  They  are  children  of  the  same  household,  soldiers  of 
the  same  army,  following  the  same  Leader,  loving  the  same  Father, 
brethren  of  the  same  Elder  Brother,  moved  by  the  energy  of  the  same 
blessed  Spirit.  They  are  fighting  the  same  foes,  looking  for  the  same 
victory,  and  hoping  to  dwell  in  the  same  eternal  home.  Think  of 
these  things.  There  gleams  in  the  eye,  and  is  expressed  in  the  tones 
of  the  voice  and  in  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  a  love  and  a  life  which  are 
immortal.  No  wonder  there  is  joy  in  the  very  thought  of  meeting  a 
whole  assembly  of  people  like  these. 

Think  of  the  employmerUs.  There  is  prayer — public  prayer,  which 
brightens  the  intelligence  and  expands  and  deepens  the  sympathies  of 
our  spiritual  nature.  At  its  best,  the  thoughts  take  in  all  the  world, 
and  the  emotions  rise  and  swell  like  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  We 
think  of  our  country,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage ;  of  Europe,  with 
its  manifold  forms  of  scepticism,  fanaticism,  wealth,  luxury,  and 
degradation ;  of  our  colonies,  with  their  rising  interests  and  inspiring 
prospects ;  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  with  its  vast  responsibilities  and 
awful  perils;  of  heathen  lands,  with  their  darkness  and  deep 
necessities ;  of  all  the  islands  of  all  the  seas,  with  their  possible 
future.  Thinking  of  aU  lands  and  of  all  peoples,  and  standing  before 
the  God  and  Father  of  all,  to  intercede  and  supplicate  for  all — surely 
this  is  an  employment  fitted  to  gratify  the  best  impulses  of  the  new 
nature  of  the  Christian ;  and  to  be  called  to  it  must  awaken  gladness- 
Then  meditation  takes  up  the  work,  and  conducts  us  through  the  wonder- 
ful regions  of  Divine  Revelation.  We  are  able  to  stand  beside  the  first 
gushing,  bubbling  spring  as  it  gleams  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  love,  to 
go  on  with  it  as  it  deepens  and  broadens  through  the  ages,  and  to  gaze 
upon  it  as  it  spreads  itself  out  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Promises  and 
predictions,  types  and  shadows.  Divine  songs  and  saintly  experiences, 
pass  before  us.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  the  Divine 
Biography ;  the  sayings  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
turning  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  incidents  of  common  human 
life  into  emblems  of  immortal  truth;  His  stainless  life  and  awfol 
death;  His  triumphant  resurrection,  ascension,  and  enthronement; 
the  marvels  of  Pentecost ;  the  doctrines  and  precepts  drawn  fiom 
solid  facts ;  the  New  Jerusalem,  "  Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  with  the 
myriads  redeemed  from  the  earth,  resplendent  with  the  light  of  God's 
gloiy,  and  vocal  with  His  praise — all  these  things  invite  the  attention 
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of  the  devout  spirit,  and  must  fill  the  saint  with  gladness  at  the  call 
to  worship.  Then  there  is  the  singing.  The  issues  of  all  God's  works 
are  praises,  and  He  is  said  to  dwell  in  them  as  in  a  temple,  so  that, 
when  we  perform  this  part  of  our  service,  we  are  contributing  our 
share  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  What  an  idea !  If  we  take  in  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  fact,  there  is  something  wonderful  in 
an  assembly  truly  singing  the  praises  of  God ;  men  and  women,  just 
emerged  fropi  a  region  of  desolation  and  ruin,  carrying  within 
them  the  remnants  and  vestiges  of  their  former  miserable 
condition,  and  yet  singing;  the  sorrows,  the  trials,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  temptations,  the  struggles  of  life  pressing  upon  them 
and  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  crush  them,  and  yet  singing; 
the  future  all  unknown  as  to  its  dangers  and  liabilities,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  the  grim  monster,  knovm  to  be  there,  who  will 
smite  into  the  dust  and  the  grave  every  one  of  these  singers,  and  yet 
they  sing  !  Oh !  to  sing  up  yonder  is  no  wonder.  They  have  done 
with  this  body  of  humiliation,  of  sin,  and  of  shame ;  they  have  done 
with  temptations,  doubts,  and  fears ;  death  is  behind  and  not  in  front 
of  them ;  they  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  are  gathered  at  the 
fountain.  No  wonder  tliey  sing !  But  to  sing  now  is  a  spectacle  of 
moral  heroism ;  and  whoever  offers  true  praise  glorifies  the  faithfulness, 
the  power,  and  the  love  of  God. 

Then,  finally,  to  crown  and  consummate  the  whole,  in  the 
worship  of  God  there  is  the  vision  of  the  Divine  glory.  We 
"behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,"  and  "inquire  in  His  temple." 
The  degree  of  purity  determines  the  clearness  of  the  vision.  The 
pure  in  heart  see  God.  The  feeble  Christian  has  a  thin  perception. 
The  very  imperfect  have  but  a  glimmer  of  His  glory.  Still,  when 
the  eye  of  the  body  is  closed,  when  everything  external  is 
foi*gotten,  when  the  soul  in  stillness  and  in  silence  turns  itself  God- 
ward,  and  opens  the  eye  of  faith,  and  sends  out  the  longings,  and 
desires,  and  aspirations  of  intense  love  and  fervent  hope,  the  Divine 
Father  does  reveal  Himself  to  His  child,  and  the  emptiness,  the 
dependence,  and  the  cravings  of  the  one  answer  to  the  fulness,  the 
power,  and  the  love  of  the  Other.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  God. 
He  is  felt,  known,  seen  by  the  soul ;  and  there  is  a  satisfaction,  a  joy 
answering  to  the  degree  of  the  vision,  and  prophetic  of  the  perfect 
satisfaction  which  shall  be  realised  when  the  vision  is  perfect. 

Think,  then,  of  these  things ;  of  the  society  we  meet  and  mingle 
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with ;  of  public  prayer,  meditation,  and  song ;  and  of  the  vision  of  God 
in  the  soul.  Must  not  the  soul  be  glad  at  the  opportunity  of  such 
associations  and  employments  as  these  ? 

III.  If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  practical  results  of  worship,  we 
shall  see  a  final  cause  for  this  gladness. 

1.  Not  only  are  the  worshippers  benefited,  but  vast  multitudes  who 
never  worship  share  the  benefit.  The  foitees  of  every-day  morality  are 
wound  up  afresh  Sunday  by  Sunday;  and  without  the  Sunday 
worship  they  would  lose  their  elasticity  and  spring.  Influences 
stream  forth  from  every  devout  assembly,  and  enter  the  palace,  the 
senate,  the  halls  of  justice,  the  exchange,  the  shop,  the  manufactory, 
the  fields,  the  family— everywhere,  through  all  the  week ;  conserving 
the  good,  restraining  the  bad,  working  like  leaven,  seasoning  like  salt, 
and  making  society  tolerable  and  decent.  If  you  remind  me  of  the 
evils  that  exist,  the  luxuries  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy,  the  passions 
of  politics,  the  greed  of  avarice,  the  unwarranted  speculations,  the 
tyranny  of  masters,  the  unfaithfulness  of  servants,  the  false  weights 
and  measures  of  trade,  the  scamping  of  work,  the  waste  of  time, 
the  shameful  indulgence  of  intemperance  and  imeleanness,  I 
admit  them  alL  But,  bad  as  society  may  be,  let  me  ask  you  what 
it  wmdd  be  if  the  influences  that  go  out  upon  it  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  land  were  withdrawn  ?  If,  unih  all  these,  it  be 
like  the  twilight,  tvithotU  them  it  would  be  like  "  a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt." 

2.  Then  think  of  the  personal  benefits  to  individuals.  The  burdens 
of  Christians  are  lightened  by  sympathy ;  their  joys  are  doubled  when 
others  share  them.  The  influence  of  numbers  brings  an  elevation,  a 
depth,  a  fulness,  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  is  impossible  to  the 
soul  when  alone.  There  is  an  atmosphere  created,  in  which  common 
truths  stand  out  with  unexpected  clearness,  and  common  prayers  and 
praises  are  filled  with  a  mightier  volume  of  meaning.  Doubts  are 
scattered,  and  fears  flee  away.  Waverers  are  confirmed.  Strength  is 
laid  up  for  the  resistance  of  temptation.  Good  resolves  are  fortified. 
Convictions  of  sin  are  aroused.  He  Cross  is  seen;  salvation  comes; 
and  there  is  joy  on  earth  and  joy  in  heaven. 

3.  More  or  less  of  the  Divine  glory  is  reflected  on  the  character  of 
the  worshippers.  Coming  down  from  the  height  of  communion,  and 
mingling  with  their  fellows  on  the  common  level  of  earthly  things, 
there  is  a  calmness,  a  tranquillity,  a  sweetness,  a  freedom  from  care,  a 
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rectitude  of  spirit,  a  firmness  of  will,  a  moral  excellence,  a  spiritual 
beauty,  wliich  multitudes  can  see  and  feel,  though  unaware  of  .the 
region  from  whence  such  attiibutes  have  been  derived. 
4.  The  hopes  of  immortality  are  confirmed.     In  worship — 

"  The  men  of  grace  have  found 
Gloiy  began  below ; 
Celestial  fruits  on  earthly  ground 
From  Mth  and  hope  do  grow." 

The  worship  of  earth  is  related  to  the  worship  of  heaven,  as  tte 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  related  to  speech,  as  the  school  to  the 
university,  as  the  vestibule  to  the  temple.  If  we  are  not  to  worship 
yonder,  our  worship  here  is  an  empty  babblement,  an  unmeaning 
parade.  Many  a  servant  of  Grod  has  said  at  the  close  of  a  day's 
woi-ship,  "  I  know  what  heaven  is !  This  is  heaven  which  I  have  felt 
to-day,  only  there  will  be  so  much  more  of  the  same  thing  by-and-by." 
Test  yourselves.  Are  you  glad  at  the  call  to  Divine  worship  ?  If 
so,  happy  are  ye !  If  not,  ^at  are  you  ?  Not  glad  to  meet  God  in 
Christ  in  these  grim  regions  ?  What  will  you  do  with  yourselves  before 
the  blaze  of  His  glory  in  eternity  ?  Shirking  Him  now,  where  will  you 
put  yourselves  when  His  glory  is  manifested  hereafter  ?  But  you  who 
are  glad,  be  comforted.  Such  gladness  is  a  priceless  blessing.  As  the 
acorn  contains  the  mighty  oak,  as  the  dawn  contains  the  noontide 
splendour,  so  that  little  spark  of  pure  gladness  contains  the  whole  of 
heaven  !  Let  it  cheer  you  on  your  way.  Let  it  rob  death  of  its  terrible- 
ness  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.  Soon  earth  will  recede,  and  friends  will 
vanish,  and  you  will  be  dying  aU  alone.  But  th&n,  the  angels  will  gather 
around  you,  and  will  say,  **  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  Oh,  how  glad  you  will  be  then,  as  you  go  from  the  footstool 
to  stand  before  the  throne,  to  be  robed  in  garments  of  Hght,  to  serve 
in  a  service  that  shall  never  tire,  with  a  company  that  shall  never 
be  broken  up,  and  with  a  fulness  of  gladness  that  will  never  be 
diminijshed !  God  grant  us  gladness  at  the  call  to  the  worship  of 
earth,  that  we  may  have  the  deeper  gladness  at  the  call  to  the  worship 
•of  heaven.    Amen. 


d^ltm^ses  of  Bcailmt. 

By  the  KEv.  F.  Teestrail,  D.D.,  F.E.G.S. 
X. 


T  is  very  maiij  years  aince  I  first  crossed  the  Firth  of  Fortb, 
At  that  time  one  could  not  get  to  Dunfermline  and  Stirling, 
and  on  to  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Fife,' 
as  now.     But  the  trip  &om  Leith  to  "  the  lang  toon  of 
Kirkcaldy"  waa  very   enjoyable.      The   fine    expanse  of 
water,    the    loftier    buildings    of    Edinburgh,     the    beautiful    hills 
beyond,  and  the  coast  line  down  to  Berwick  Law,  with  the  islete  re- 
posing on  the  waters,  presented  a  scene  of  singular  beauty,  which 
became  more  beautiful  as  some  of  its  more  marked  and  prominent 
parts  gradually  receded  in  the  distance.    And  the  shores  of  Fife  were 
not  destitute  of  attractiveness.     The  sail  up  to  Stirling  by  the  Forth 
I  have  never  enjoyed ;  but,  judging  from  those  parts  of  it  which  I  have 
seen,  it  must  be  very  charming. 

My  visits  to  Kirkcaldy  were  too  brief,  and  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  special  object  I  had  to  promote,  to  admit  of  any  inspection 
of  its  numerous  factories,  or  impoitant  educational  institutions,  which 
derive  large  support  from  the  munificent  bequest  of  Mr.  Bobert  Fhihp, 
who  died  in  1829,  and  left  a  sum  of  money,  which  had  accumulated 
in  1857  to  £74,500,  and  has,  doubtless,  been  augmented  since  that 
date.  Great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  late  years  in  the 
general  state  of  the  town  and  harbour,  and  many  more  are  now  pro- 
jected to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  extending  commerce.  It  was 
united  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  by  David  II. ;  and  in  1644  it 
received  a  charter,  as  a  royal  burgh,  from  Charles  XL ;  and  the 
Corporation  has  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  income,  which,  since 
1811,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  improvement 
of  the  town,  seems  to  have  been  wisely  used. 

My  interconise  was  almost  confined  to  the  friends  connected  w^ 
the  church  meeting  in  Whyte's  Causeway,  and  with  Mr.  Kaig,  at  that 
time  its  highly  esteemed  pastor.  Our  meetings  were  presided  over  by 
Provost  Swan,  whose  honourable  name  is  known,  I  should  think 
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wherever  Kirkcaldy  is  known.  He  was  Provost  tlien,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  and  will  be  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office.  Kirkcaldy  will  always  retain  a  high  reputation,  not  only 
for  its  commercial  enterprise  and  philanthropie  and  religious  institu- 
tions, but  as  the  birthplace  of  Adam  Smith,  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 

How  many  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  I  have  spent  with  Christian 
friends  at  Anstruther,  and  especially  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Fowler, 
residing  at  Cellar  Dyke,  and  Mr.  Forbes,  a  merclianb  in  West-Anster. 
Nearly  all  these  friends  have  since  passed  to  the  better  land.  That  is 
one  of  the  drawbacks  in  visiting  places  after  the  lapse  of  some  years. 
I  have  never  met  with  a  more  hospitable,  generous,  and  devout  people 
than  those  whom  I  knew,  years  ago,  in  this  bustling,  active,  quaint 
old  town,  which  will  always  be  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  majority  of  the  presbytery  were 
for  rejecting  his  application  for  a  licence  to  preach.  But  one  vener- 
able member  of  that  body,  who  had  a  keener  perception  of  the 
character  and  abilities  of  the  youthful  candidate  than  his  colleagues, 
secured  his  acceptance  by  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  "  a  laddie  0'  preg- 
nant pairts ; "  a  prediction  amply  fulfilled  in  the  subsequent  career  of 
one  of  Scotland's  noblest  sons — a  career  rendered  most  illustrious  by 
great  scientific  attainment,  extraordinary  industry,  unfaltering  courage, 
impassioned  eloquence,  untiring  zeal,  fervent  piety,  and  a  deep 
sympathy,  not  only  with  the  cultivated  and  high-born,  but  more 
esi)ecially  with  the  toiling  masses  and  the  neglected  and  suffering  poor 
— a  career  unsurpassed  in  usefulness  and  honour  by  any  one  of  this 
generation. 

How  pleasant  is  a  ride  over  a  comparatively  open  moor-like  country  I 
It  gives  one  such  a  sense  of  perfect  freedom.  That  from  Kirkcaldy  to 
St.  Andrews  is  a  capital  example.  The  keen  breezes  from  the  opposite 
continent  meet  with  nothing  to  modify  their  character.  They  come 
upon  you  direct,  as  it  were,  from  Norway,  and  fill  you  with  animation 
and  vigour. 

The  view  of  St.  Andrews,  with  its  many  towers  and  turrets,  either 
from  south  or  west,  is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Its  situation 
is  almost  unique.  On  one  side  are  its  links,  famous  for  golf  contests ; 
on  the  other  the  ocean,  which  sometimes  reposes  in  perfect  peace  at 
its  feet.  But,  when  a  tempest  rages,  its  wild  waves  become  terrific, 
and  leap  with  awful  force  on  the  rock-bound  coast,  which  stretches 
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.away  on  every  side.  Then  the  ruins  are  so  numerous  and  striking, 
and  call  up  historic  recollections  of  events — some  tragic  and  dreadful, 
others  peaceful  and  in  harmony  with  a  distinguished  seat  of  learning 
— that  a  mere  glimpse  of  them  excites  mingled  ^notions  of  sorrow, 
pity,  and  admiration.  Even  supposing  a  reader  to  be  unacquainted 
with  Scottish  history,  the  description  of  some  of  the  events  which 
Jiave  happened  in  and  about  St  Andrews,  portrayed  with  so  much 
force  and  beauty  by  Scott  in  several  of  his  romances,  not  only 
justifies  the  above  remark,  but  renders  any  further  remark  on  these 
topics  wholly  unnecessary. 

To  my  mind  St.  Andrews  is  the  heau  idial  of  a  university  town. 
It  is  so  quiet  and  clean,  with  ample  streets,  well-built  houses,  and 
inhabited  by  people  many  of  whom  are  highly  cultured ;  others,  with 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  have  retired  from  active  public 
life,  possessed  of  means  adequate  to  secure  independence  and  comfort 
— ^all  these,  together  with  the  society  and  influence  of  the  professors  in 
the  colleges,  combine  to  render  St.  Andrews  most  attractive  and 
pleasant. 

Dr.  Bell,  the  founder  of  Madras  College,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
monitorial  system  which  bears  his  name,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 
Besides  the  munificent  gift  of  £50,000  to  establish  the  college,  he 
also  left  a  fund,  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  upwards  of  £300, 
to  be  expended  on  permanent  improvements  in  the  city,  and  also  for 
educational  and  religious  purposes. 

On  one  of  my  visits  here  on  behalf  of  the  Mission,  it  was  thon^t 
desirable  to  hold  a  meeting  in  a  public  hall  rather  than  in  the  Baptist 
church.  There  were  many  retired  officers  and  civilians,  formerly  con- 
nected with  India,  present ;  and  it  was  to  that  countrj',  mainly,  that 
I  directed  their  attention.  A  more  attentive  or  appreciative  audience 
I  have  never-had.  The  following  morning  a  gentleman,  once,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  a  major  iu  the  army,  called  upon  me,  and,  after 
^expressing,  in  most  cordial  terms,  the  pteasuit^  which  hehadfiritdvnag 
the  meeting  of  the  previous  evening,  intimated  that  he  had  come  to 
ask  a  favour,  which  lie  hoped  I  would  kindly  grant. 

"  May  I  ask  whiat  it  is ;  for  IshaJlcmly  bte  too  hap^T  to  comply  with 
your  request,  if  it  be  in  my  power  ?  " 

"  The  loan  of  the  MS.  of  your  lecture  of  liist'  evening,  whidi  I 
•wish  to  copy ;  and,  as  I  hear  you  do  not  leave  St;  Andrews  till  to- 
morrow, I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  it.^' 
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I  handed  him  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  were  simply  the  w>tts 
of  the  address,  for  I  had  no  other  MS.  He  was  both  surprised  and 
disappointed,  and  could  scarcely  credit  my  assurance  that  no  more 
than  these  notes  had  been  wiitten. 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  how  long  you  were  in  India,  and  when  you 
left  it?" 

"  I  have  never  been  in  India,  nor,  in  fact,  out  of  Europe." 

"  How,  then,  have  you  acquired  so  familiar  an  acquaintance  with 
its  geography,  its  towns  and  cities,  its  architecture,  the  manners, 
customs,  and  varied  languages  and  forms  of  religion  of  the  people,  if 
you  have  never  been  there  ?  Most  of  the  places  you  spoke  of  I  have 
seen,  and  my  recollections  of  them  were  vividly  renewed  by  your 
descriptions." 

"  Well,  dear  sir,  I  have  seen  plenty  of  most  accurate  maps,  have 
read  many  books,  and  have  been,  for  many  years,  in  constant  inter- 
course with  missionaries  in  India,  and  all  these  topics  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
which  your  lecture  afforded  me.  But  do,  dear  sir,  write  it  all  out ; 
for  I  should  have  been  thankful  for  the  MS.,  and  good  use  of  the 
copy  would  have  been  made.  Good-bye  ;  and  may  your  labours  be 
largely  blessed,  especially  in  regard  to  India,  in  which  I  feel  the 
deepest  interest." 

The  next  day  I  went  over  to  Cupar.  The  weather  had  been,  for 
some  days,  bright,  but  intensely  cold.  Having  been  kindly  received 
by  the  then  manager  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank,  I  went  to  call  on 
the  subscribers,  and  first  on  Mr.  Sharpe,  an  active  member  and  deacon 
•of  the  Baptist  church.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry,  I  was  told,  "  Gone  to 
the  ice."  And  so  I  had  the  same  answer  everywhere  else.  I  went 
back  to  my  host  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this.  He  was  surprised 
that  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

"  They  are  all  gone  out  curling." 

"  Curling  ?  I  have  seen  pictures  of  that  pastime,  and  have  been  much 
amused  at  the  apparent  eagerness  and  activity  of  the  players,  and  had 
often  wondered  what  they  had  little  brooms  for.  Where  are  they  gone  ? " 

"  I  will  go  with  you.  The  pond  is  behind  that  large  house  you  see 
on  the  side  of  the  brae  yonder." 

"  That  will  be  convenient  indeed,  for  I  have  subscribers  whom  I 
have  to  call  on." 
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Having  seen  the  ladies,  who  were  members  of  the  Free  Church, 
received  their  subscriptions,  and  given  the  information  they  desired 
respecting  the  Society,  I  went  down  to  the  pond,  which  presented  a 
very  lively  spectacle.  Here  I  found  Mr.  Sharpe  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  game,  for  I  understood  he  was  facile,  princeps  among  curlers. 
After  watching  the  play  long  enough  to  understand  it,  which  greatly 
resembles  our  English  pastime  of  bowls,  except  that  it  is  played  with 
large  round  granite  stones,  furnished  with  handles,  and  on  ice,  my 
host  proposed  to  form  a  rink,  and  enlisted  a  venerable  looking  person, 
wlio  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
Cupar.  The  proper  distance  was  measured,  the  circles  and  lines 
drawn,  and  the  "  tee  " — the  mark  to  which  the  stones  are  to  be  directed 
— placed.  A  stone  was  put  into  my  hands,  and,  my  feet  placed  on  the 
pierced  brandish,  to  prevent  slipping,  I  was  told  to  throw  it  so  as  to 
get  as  near  the  tee  as  possible.  Being,  I  thought,  very  heavy,  I 
threw  aU  my  force  into  it,  and  away  it  went  flying  all  over  the  pond» 
dashing  in  among  the  stones  of  the  party  whom  I  had  first  seen  playing, 
and  scattering  their  stones  right  and  left.  This  unintentional  act 
raised  a  great  shout.  "Who  did  that?"  "Where  did  that  stone 
come  from  ? "  My  companions  burst  into  laughter,  and  I  had  to  go  over 
and  apologise.  They  most  good  humouredly  received  my  apology,  and 
said  to  my  friend,  "  Jist  gie  him  a  rougher  pair."  After  this  amuising 
escapade  the  game  went  on  right  well.  It  is  a  fine  exercise,  and  I 
enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  don't  wonder  at  its  being  so  popular.  It 
brings  together  all  classes  of  persons,  from  the  noble  to  the  mechanic^ 
in  friendly  association ;  and  he  takes  the  first  place,  whatever  may 
be  his  social  position,  who  is  the  most  skilful  player. 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  to  Irvine,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Eobertson — one  of  the  most  able,  cultivated, 
liberal  minded,  courteous,  and  genial  Christian  gentlemen  I  ever  met. 
Having  mentioned  this  Cupar  incident,  he  told  me  many  things  about 
curling,  and  how  ministers,  as  well  as  laymen,  engaged  in  it.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  his  anecdotes ;  one  in  particular  now  recurs  to  my 
recollection.  A  minister  in  a  certain  parish  was  a  celebrated  curler, 
and,  during  a  season  of  fine  frost,  he  was  out  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week,  but  declined  to  go  on  the  Tliursday.  But  his  friends  came 
to  the  manse,  and  assured  him  the  ice  was  better  than  ever ;  and, 
yielding  to  their  solicitations,  he  accompanied  them,  but  said  they 
must  not  disturb  him  on  the  morrow.    The  morrow  came,  and  the 
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ice  was  still  finer.  He  declined.  But  they  told  him  the  Kirk  Session 
had  agreed,  if  he  would  come,  that  he  might  preach  "  twa  auld  sermons 
on  the  Sabbath,  for  the  auld  ones  would  nae  doubt  be  as  good  as  the 
new."  This  overcame  his  scruples,  and  he  went,  much  to  their  satis- 
faction, and  very  likely  to  his  own  advantage,  as  a  week's  relief,  and 
exercise  in  such  fine  bracing  air,  would  strengthen  and  invigorate  all 
his  powers. 

At  Cupar  I  first  saw  Dr.  Landels,  then  in  the  prime  of  youthful  man- 
hood ;  ardent,  impulsive,  and  of  rare  energy,  both  mental  and  physical. 
He  and  Mr.  Sharpe  had  some  keen  encounters ;  for,  though  the  latter 
was  not  equal  to  his  opponent  in  grasp  of  thought  or  in  culture,  he 
possessed  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  was  a  man  of  very  decided  convic- 
tions. Dr.  Landels'  subsequent  career  in  Birmingham  and  London  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  single  remark  respecting  it.  He  has 
won  his  way  to  the  front  rank.  Indefatigable  in  the  pulpit,  in 
committees,  and  with  his  pen ;  of  rare  courage,  manly  frankness,  and 
devoted  zeal,  he  has  done  noble  service,  which  has  won  for  him  a 
position  of  the  highest  honour  and  influence.  While  thus  referring 
to  Dr.  Landels,  his  untiring  labour  in  reference  to  the  Annuity  and 
Augmentation  Funds  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  My  brethren 
in  the  ministry  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  obligation,  which  they  can 
repay  only  with  their  gratitude  and  esteem.  His  labours  have  been  as 
unselfish  and  generous  as  they  have  been  persistent  and  gratuitous. 
I  should  say  much  more  if  not  restrained  by  an  apprehension  that  I 
might  give  bim  pain.  A  truer  friend  I  never  had.  Our  acquaintance, 
which  began  at  Cupar,  has  ripened  into  a  lasting,  intimate  friendship, 
which  I  have  valued  and  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty  years ! 


C5ruf  anJ»  gwtg* 

OoD  will  never  let  a  grief  be  lawfully  the  whole  breadth  of  our  Hves.  Our 
duties  rexxudn  duties  even  while  they  are  almost  unbearable  as  distractions. 
This  is  Gk)d's  time  with  you,  and  therefore  should  be  a  time  of  more  prayer  and 
more  generosity.  When  He  visits  us  He  intends  that  the  season  of  the  visitation 
should  be  the  very  season  of  our  fulfilling  our  past  resolutions,  of  aiming  higher, 
and  of  gettiag  nearer  to  Him  ;  but^  unfortunately  it  Sa  just  the  time  when  our 
nature  suggests  to  us  cowardly  things,  smooth  reasons  for  delaying,  and  a  hundred 
little  dispensations  of  an  unspirituol  prudence.  Sorrow  does  not  sanctify  us  of 
itself,  or  by  a  passive  process,  but  solely  in  proportion  to  our  efforts.  OrosaeH 
want  well  looking  into,  lest  we  should  miss  Qod's  meanings,  and  not  decipher  Hi 
messages. — Ttom  "  FtatU  ofQreat  Price,'' 
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By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Robinsos,  of  Cambridgr 
{Continved  fnyin.  page  401.) 

IL 

OW  is  the  rite  about  which  we  inquire  to  be  administerect  ? 
Tliia  inquiry  branches  into  two — '"What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  baptize  "  ?  And  have  we  the  right  to  alter  the 
mode  of  administration  ?  For  some  say  "  baptize  "  does 
not  mean  "  immerse; "  and  otheis,  admitting  that  It  does, 
contend  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  the  mode. 

Should  any  one  be  overwhelmed  by  the  abundance  of  water  poured 
on  him,  in  my  opinion  he  would  be  baptized.  If  any  prefer  sub- 
mersion to  immeision,  let  them  practise  it ;  but  to  raise  this  question 
in  connection  with  the  present  controversy  is  mere  quibbling.  Two 
modes  of  administering  the  rite  ate  now  adopted — one  is  immersion, 
the  other  sprinklii^ — and  the  only  practical  points  at  issue  are,  which 
of  theee  two  modes  is  right,  or  whether  both  are  admissible.  In  this 
part  of  the  controversy  the  Baptist  enjoys  an  advante^  not  often 
falling  to  the  lot  of  disputants ;  for  all  parties  admit  that  intmeraioD 
is  baptism.     We  have  to  inquire  whether  sprinkling  is  baptism. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  of  the  word  "  baptize "  by  inspired 
men,  there  are  151  examples  in  other  Greek  writers.  They  have  been 
collected  and  published ;  *  and  the  word  in  question  is  found  to  mean 
"  to  immerse,  imraerge,  submerge,  to  dip,  to  plunge,  to  imbathe,  to 
whelm;"  either  literallyor  figuratively, in  aftliction,  debt,&c.,as  when 
we  say  a  man  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  In  no  one  instance  does 
the  word  mean  to  sprinkle. 

When  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  meaning  ofa.word,  wacossnlt- 
dictiooaries.  Ko  lexicographer  would  dare  to  forfeit  the  chan6ter  of 
his  bocdc,  or  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  BcbobrB,  by  ssying  &at 

*  See  the  meaning  and  nae  of  Bapfwnn,  by  T.  J.  Oonant,  D.D.;  Naw  YoA. 
The  BBme  ctJlccdoii  of  pasMges  may  also  be  found  in  Tht  Ootptl  by  MttSmv,  rf«, 
by  Dr.  Conant    London :  Trabner  &  Co. 
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baptizein  means  to  sprinkle.    All  Greek  dictionaries  tell  us  that  the 
word  means  to  immerse ;  not  one  that  it  means  to  sprinkle. 

Is  it  likely,  say  some,  that  the  three  thousand  of  whom  we  read' 
that  they  were  added  to  the  Chiistians  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
were  immersed  ?  We  reply,  Luke  says  they  were.  He  could  have 
said  that  they  were  sprinkled.  Why  siD  he  kot  say  so  ?  In  the 
Epistle  to  ihe  Hebrews  we  are  told  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  unclean, 
the  sprinkling  of  the  book,  &c.  The  word  there  is  rantize,  which 
denotes  sprinkling;  not  baptize,  which  denotes  immersion.  If  the 
multitude  converted  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  were  sqprinkled,  or  if 
part  were  sprinkled  and  port  immersed,  wht  did  not  Luke  say  so  ? 
It  is  strange  that  any  who  stand  against  Colenso's  scepticism  should 
hesitate  to  give  credence  to  the  immersion  of  three  thousand  people. 
To  say,  "  It  is  not  likely  that  these  persons  were  immersed,"  is,  in 
effect,  to  say,  "  It  is  not  likely  tiiat  Luke  told  the  truth." 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject 
further,  the  reader  may  not  be  uninterested  in  a  few  other  relevant 
facts. 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  learned  men  began  to  translate 
the  Greek  Testament  into  other  tongues;  and  the  early  versions 
$^how  that  in  some  places  the  Greek  word  "  baptize  "  was  naturalised, 
as  it  is  in  England;  but  they  give  not  the  slightest  sanction  to 
aspersion  or  affusion  in  the  place  of  baptism.  Before  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  nine  such  translations  had  been  produced.  In 
four  of  these  the  words  in  question  are  transferred,  and  in  the 
remaining  five  translated  "  immerse;"  but  never  "  sprinkle."  Wonder- 
ful as  are  the  prejudice  and  perversion  connected  with  the  word 
''baptize,"  I  am  not  aware  that  any  translator,  in  any  age,  has 
rendered  it  to  sprinkle.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  if  sprinkling  be 
baptism,  that  this  does  not  appear  in  any  Bible  of  any  age  ?  * 


*  For  an  account  of  versions  ancient  and  modem  in  relation  to  the  present 
inqoiiy  see  A  CritiecU  Examination,  tLc,  by  Dr.  Gotch,  reprinted  in  Vol.  XII.  of 
TTie  Banyan  Library, 

If  a  missionary  were  to  go  to  an  island  tenanted  by  savages,  reduce  their 
language  to  writing,  and  translate  for  them  the  Scriptures,  and  translate  the 
word  '*  baptize  "  as  it  is  translated  in  five  out  of  nine  of  the  earliest  versions  and 
in  all  dictionaries,  the  British  and  Fore^n.  Bible  Society  would  not  give  a  shilKng 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  That  society  demaads  that,  in  all  new  versions  receiving 
its  sanction,  "  baptize  "  and  its  c<)gnate  woxds  shall  be  left  in  Greek.    There  are 
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Hours  might  be  spent  in  giving  citations  from  learned  Padobaptists 
in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  but  a  few  will  suffice. 

Luther. — ^'  The  Greek  word  '  baptism '  may  in  Latin  be  translated 
Tnersio,  as  when  we  plunge  anything  into  water  so  that  it  is  whoUy 
covered  by  the  water.  .  .  .  And  although  the  custom  may  have 
been  set  aside — for  they  do  not  wholly  immerse  children,  but  only 
pour  a  very  little  water  on  them — ^they  ought  to  be  immersed,  for  so  the 
meaning  of  the  word  requires.  .  .  .  And  truly  if  you  consider  the 
design  of  baptism,  you  will  perceive  that  immersion  is  requisite ;  for 
it  signifies  that  the  old  man  and  our  nature,  full  of  sin,  is  cleansed 
[deiiurgatitr]  by  Divine  grace ;  therefore  the  mode  of  baptism  ought 
to  correspond  with  its  signification,  that  the  sign  may  be  clear 
and  complete." — LutK  dc  Bap, 

Calvin. — "The  word  'baptize'  signifies  to  immerse,  and  the  rite 
of  immersion  was  observed  by  the  ancient  Church." — CcU.  Ins,,  lib.  4, 
e.  15,  s.  19. 

Dr.  Wall  is  the  author  of  the  ablest  defence  of  infant  baptism  we 
possess.  For  his  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  1705,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Convocation.  He  says :  "  The  general  and  ordinary 
way  was  to  baptize  by  immersion.  .  •  .  This  is  so  plain  and 
clear  by  an  infinite  number  of  passages  that  one  cannot  but  pity  the 
weak  endeavours  of  such  Paedobaptists  as  would  maintain  the 
negative  of  it." — WaJVs  Hist  of  In,  Bap,,  p.  462. 

John  Wesley. — ^"Mary  Welsh,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized 


about  ninety  passages  in  which  these  words  occur.  The  society,  loudly  con- 
demning the  Pope  for  endeavouring  to  keep  the  Bible  in  Latin,  has  decreed  that, 
so  far  as  its  influence  extends,  those  ninety  passages  shall  not  be  given  to  the 
people  in  their  own  tongues.  Must  not  that  be  a  bad  cause  which  forbids  the 
translation  of  the  words  denoting  one  of  the  two  sacraments  of  the  New 
Covenant  ?  Baptists  could  not  have  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  unfortunate 
position  of  their  opponents  than  is  supplied  by  the  fieu^t  that  Psedobaptists  cannot 
translate  the  Scriptural  instructions  relating  to  baptism  themselves,  and  will  not 
suffer  others  to  do  it  for  them.  Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Dualla  or  Cameroons  language.  No  other  version  in  that  language  exists.  It 
IS  said  to  be  intelligible  across  the  whole  continent  of  Africa.  Not  because  it  is 
translated  incorrectly,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  words  relating  to 
baptism  are  translated,  does  the  Bible  Society,  which  freely,  and  perhaps  wisely, 
aids  in  circulating  very  objectionable  Popish  versions,  decline  to  aid  in  the 
circulation  of  this  version.  I  grieve  to  add  that  no  PsedobaptiBtB  ai«  heard 
lifting  up  their  voice  against  tins  pitiable  bigotry. 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  first  church  and  the  rule  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  immersion.'' — Set  hisjourruil. 

CoNTBEASE  AND  HowsON. — *'  Baptism  was,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  administered  by  immersion,  the  convert  being  plunged 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  to  represent  his  resurrection  to  the 
life  of  righteousness.  It  must  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  general 
discontinuance  of  tins  original  form  of  baptism — ^though,  perhaps, 
necessary  in  our  Northern  climates — ^has  rendered  obscure  to  popular 
apprehension  some  very  important  passages  of  Scripture.'' — Life  and 
Epis.  of  Pavi,  vol.  i.,  p.  471. 

JoWETT. — "  The  meaning  of  the  former  part  of  this  verse — hiried 
with  Him  hy  baptism — ^wiU  be  more  clearly  brought  out  if  we  recall 
the  picture  of  baptism  in  the  Apostolic  age,  when  the  rite  was 
performed  by  immersion,  and  the  passing  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
cloud  and  the  sea,  and  even  the  deluge  itself,  seemed  no  inappropriate 
types  of  its  waters.  Imagine,  not  infants,  but  crowds  of  grown-up 
persons,  already  changed  in  heart  and  feelings,  their  life  seeming  to 
themselves  hidden  with  Christ  and  God,  losing  their  very  personal 
consciousness  in  the  laver  of  regeneration ;  rising  again  from  its  depths 
into  the  light  of  heaven,  in  communion  with  God  and  nature;  met,  as 
they  rose  from  the  bath,  with  white  raiment,  and  ever  after  looking 
back  on  that  moment  as  the  instant  of  their  new  birth." — The  Epistles, 
&c,,  by  Beuj.  Jowett,  M.A.,  vol.  ii,p.  171. 

STAiOiEY. — **  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  original  form  of 
baptism — the  very  meaning  of  the  word — ^was  complete  immersion  in 
the  deep  baptismal  waters ;  and  that  for  at  least  four  centuries  any 
other  form  was  either  unknown,  or  regarded  as  an  exceptional,  almost 
a  monstrous,  case." — Eastern  Churches,  p.  34. 

*'  No  common  spring  or  tank  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
multitudes  who  came  to  John  confessing  their  sins.  The  Jordan  now 
seemed  to  have  met  with  its  fit  purpose.  •  .  •  There  began  that 
sacred  rite,  which  has  since  spread  throughout  the  world — through 
the  vast  baptisteries  of  the  Southern  and  Oriental  Churches,  gradually 
dwindling  to  the  littie  fonts  of  the  North  and  West ;  the  plunges 
beneath  the  water  diminishing  to  the  few  drops  which,  by  a  wise 
exercise  of  Christian  freedom,  are  now  in  most  Churches  the  sole 
representative  of  the  full  stream  of  the  descending  river." — Stanley's 
SiruLi  ani  Palestine,  pp.  312  and  314. 

The  popular  opinion  is  that  the  practice  of  sprinkling,  as  a  common 
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mode  of  administering  the  Christian  rite,  is  of  very  high  antiqnity. 
How  far  that  opinion  is  justified,  let  the  reader  of  the  following  lines 
judge  :— 

In  the  eighth  century  some  of  the  clergy  in  Prance  had  adopted 
that  mode  in  cases  of  urgency.  The  Pope,  having  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  that  country,  was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  he 
replied  that  if,  in  cases  of  necessity,  bietptism  were  performed  byponr- 
ing  water  from  the  hand  or  a  cup  it  should  be  valid ;  •  and  that  is 
probably  the  earliest  piiilic  authority  for  the  practice  that  can  be 
adduced.  As  it  was  found  convenient,  there  arose  danger  of  its^  too 
frequent  adoption.  Hence  Council  after  Council  passed  decrees  for- 
bidding it,  unless,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  Thus  a  Coimcil 
held  in  England  in  the  year  816  said : 

"  Let  the  presbyt^ia  alsQ  know,  when  they  adounister  baptism,  that  they  may 
not  pour  the  holy  water  over  the  infant's  head ;  but  let  them  always  be  immened 
in  the  font,  as  the  Son  of  God  furnished  by  Hinuelf  an  example  to  every  bdienr 
when  He  was  thrice  inuneised  in  the  waves  of  the  JordaiL^ 

Proofs  that  immersicm  continued  to  be  the  authorised  rite  may  be 
found  down,  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  by  consolting 
Wilkins's  Co)icilia,f  In  this  <50untry,  sprinklii^  was  not  authorised 
in  common  practice  till  after  .the  Eef ormation.  The  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  required  immersion.  He  himself  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
were  immersed.  The  Presbyterians  were  the  great  advocates  of 
sprinkling;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1705  Dr.  Wall  denounced  it  in 
terms  so  strong  that,  had  they  been  written  by  a  Baptist,  I  would  not 
have  cited  them : 

"Ab  for  sprinkling,  I  say  let  them  defend  it  who  use  it.  Th^  aic.hardly 
prevailed  on  to  leave  off  the  scandaloua  custom  of  having  their  children,  though 
never  so  well^  baptized  out  of  .a  basin  jor  porringer  in  a  bed-chamber;  baz^y 
persuaded  to  bring  them  to  church,  much  further  from  having  them  dippe^i 
though  never  so  well  able  to  bear  ifc*  - 

The  first  warrant  for  spiinkling  on .  ordinary  occasions  was,  I 
believe,  given  during  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  when  the  Presbyterians 
carried  the  point  by  a  jmEUority  jof  twenty-five  to  twenty-four. 

The  conclusion  from  the  whole  inquiry  is  dear-^Sprinkliiig  is  noi 
baptism. 

*  Bobinson's  History  ofBapUsm,  p.  429.^ 

t  E.g.y  vol  i.,  pp.- 505,  606  *  vol.  ii.,  pp.  131,  899. 
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It  is,  however,  still  open  to  ns  to  ask  whether  it  be  not  lawful  to 
^ter  the  mode,  a  qnestion  of  great  uigency  wherever  baptism  is  held 
to  be  necessary  to  salvation;  for,  as  many  cases  occur  in  which 
immersion  might  be  death  to  a  new-born  infant  whose  life  hangs  in 
doubt,  it  is  manifest  that  sprinkling  has,  if  lawful,  very  strong  re- 
commendations. Thus  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the.  practice 
originated;  and  very  curious  and  altogether  disguating  are  the 
ecclesiastical  rules  given  for  the  administration  of  the  rite  under  cir- 
cumstances to  which  decency  forbids  further  allujsion  * 

In  the  present  day,  without  the  pretence  which .  onoe  existed,  the 

plea  is  still  maintained  that. a  change  in  the  mode  is  lawful.    To  this 

the  Baptist  demurs.    He  does  not  'think  it  wise^or  modest  to  alter,  even 

under  pretext  of  improving,  an  institution  of  Christ.     Uhdoubtedly 

his  own  practice  involves  some  inconvenience.    He  does  not  deem 

himself  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  that  inconvenience.    Nor  do  the 

reasons  assigned  by  Psedobaptists  for  altering  a  Divine  ordinance  satisfy 

his  judgment.    Water,  it  is  said,  is  symbolical  of  spiritual  purity, 

whether  much  or  little  be  used.    We  grant,  of  course,  that  baptism  is 

a  sign.    Divine  wisdom  has  uvanifosted  itself  in  the.  appointment  of  a 

most  significant  sign    of  thidrough   spiritual   cleansing — namely,  a 

washing  with  water.    The  sprinkling  a  few  drops  of  water  is  a  much 

less  significant  sign.    Why  should  we  set  aside  Christ's  sign,  and 

prefer  one  of  far  less  force  ?    After  all,  the  main  consideration  is, 

what  our  Saviour  has  enjoined.     Our  wisdom  lies  in  obeying  His 

commands,  not  in  discussing  them.    He  has  said,  "  Be  baptized ;  '*  and 

sprinJcluiff  is  not  lapi^mb. 

(To  he  cordinued,) 


STAND  in  a  world  where  there's  nothing  my  own, 
Where  the  hghtest  event  is  beyond  my  control ; 
Bat  to  Him  that  is  Ruler  Supreme  and  alone 
I  gladly  resign,  for  I  know  Him,  the  whole. 
How  pleasant,  'mid  changes  and  chances  unthought, 
On  His  wisdom  and  lova  to  disbnrthen  our  eaoe ; 
And  to  know  that  the  God  who  disposes  our  lot 
Is  a  God  that  will  hear  and  will  answer  our  prayer  \ 


*  See  the  inatruclioBS  to  priesfce  de  hcvptitiandU  parmdis  in  the  Preface  to  the 

EitiwdtBmnamri^ 

29* 
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Theie  are  those  that  I  love  Ui  away  from  me  now, 

And  roaming  through  danger  by  shore  and  by  sea ; 
And  what  were  my  feelings,  my  Father,  if  Thou 

Wert  less  than  Almighty  for  them  and  for  me  ? 
I  cannot  command  the  wild  winds  to  be  still ; 

I  cannot  compel  the  dark  waves  to  forbear ; 
But  one  is  above  them  who  can,  and  who  will : 

In  Him  I  am  strong,  for  He  answereth  prayer. 

Ah  me  I  I  gaze  round  me, — and  what  are  the  smiles 

And  the  looks  that  give  life  all  its  zest  and  its  soul  ? 
Mortality  claims  them,  and  sternly  revilea 

Affection's  vain  struggle  against  her  controL 
I  own  it,  I  feel  it ;  yet,  humbled  and  awed, 

I  still  dare  to  love  them,  all  frail  as  they  are ; 
For  I  know  we  are  both  in  the  hands  of  our  Qod, 

The  Father  of  Jesus,  the  Hearer  of  prayer. 

Then  here  be  my  resting-place  !  here  will  I  sit, 

Secure  'mid  the  shiftings  of  time  and  event ; 
For  fate  has  no  power  but  what  He  may  permit, 

And  the  Hand  that  must  take  is  the  same  that  hath  lent 
On  His  wisdom  and  goodness  I  calmly  rely  ; 

Whatever  He  assigns  He  can  aid  me  to  bear : 
He  knows  what  is  good  for  me  better  than  I, 

And  will  give  it,  I  hope,  in  despite  of  my  prayer. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Lite. 


A  FAMILIAR  ADDREBd  TO  THE  YOVKG. 

By  the  Editor. 
{Continued  fnym  p,  419.) 


N  passing  on  from  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  our  last 
month's  number,  which  were  intended  to  show  that  fictioD 
has  its  Intimate  place  and  function,  and  that  therefore 
novel-reading  is  not  to  be  condemned  in  Mo,  I  have  now 
to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  novel-reading  is 
practised  to  a  serious  and  hurtful  excess  in  our  time.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  so.    The  fact  is  proved  by  the  immense  mass 
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of  fresh  novels  continually  issuing  from  the  press.  I  am  informed 
that  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  novels  are  published  in  this  country 
every  year.  In  this  estimate  the  almost  countless  tales  which  appear 
in  our  newspapers  and  magazines  are  not  included.  The  supply 
implies  the  demand.  I,  for  one,  should  be  less  anxious  about  this 
fact  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  couple  with  it  another — ^viz.,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  productions  must  be  stigmatised  as  dele- 
terious. I  freely  admit  that  most  of  them  contrast  favourably  with 
the  fictitious  works  of  a  century  or  more  ago.  It  would  be  easy  to 
name  popular  authors  of  that  period  who  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
England  to-day.  The  smut  by  which  their  pages  were  blackened,  the 
filth  by  which  they  were  so  plentifully  besmeared,  would  create  for 
them  in  our  more  prudish — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  our  more  decent — 
age  such  a  fierce  disgust  that  no  author  could  thrive  upon  them. 
They  do  not  appear  because  they  would  not  pay.  This,  of  course,  is 
matter  for  congratulation,  though  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  just  now 
some  signs  of  a  backward  tendency.  One  or  two  accomplished  and 
fascinating  writers  have  turned  up  of  late  who  shall  here  be.  name- 
less, but  of  whose  productions  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  a  gross 
outrage  upon  all  purity  of  moral  taste.  Our  sons  and  daughters 
know  what  they  are,  and  do  not  like  to  be  seen  with  them  in  their 
hands ;  but  they  eagerly  read  them  in  secret,  and  talk  about  them 
freely  to  one  another.  Such  a  fact  gives  rise  to  painful  apprehensions 
of  a  return  of  the  evil  tide.  Still  we  may  rejoice  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  corrupting  literature  of  a  hundred  years  ago  has  almost 
no  counterpart  to-day,  and  is  for  the  most  part  gone  out  of  vogue.  It 
is  simply  appalling,  however,  to  realise  the  waste  of  time,  of  strength, 
and  of  money  which  the  novel-reading  habit  of  our  time  involves. 
Gro  into  our  circulating  libraries,  and  look  at  the  books  which  are 
thumbed  and  worn  almost  to  shreds.  You  will  find  that  nearly  all  of 
them  are  novels,  and  that  they  comprise  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  books  which  those  libraries  supply.  It  is  stated  of  two  free 
libraries  in  one  of  our  most  populous  provincial  towns  that  as  many 
as  327,813  volumes  of  fiction  were  taken  out  in  one  year.  That 
number  was  irrespective  of  the  prodigious  mass  of  works  of  a  similar 
kind  taken  out  during  the  same  period  from  the  private  circulating 
libraries  of  the  same  town.  I  am  afraid  that  a  similar  fact  might  be 
safely  asserted  of  all  our  other  towns  in  proportion  to  their  population. 
Even  many  of  the  villages  are  suffering  from  the  same  terrible  infec- 
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tion.  'On  examining  these  books  we  find  that  vts^,  numbers  of  them 
are  mctt-e  or  less  immoral  in  their  teaching  and  tendency ;  whilst  the 
majority  of  those  which  are  Hot  positively  inmioral' are  namby-Jpamby, 
sentimental,  and  only  fitted  to  Weaken  the  dntell6XJttial  and  -moral 
forces'oftheirmnltitudinouS  tetiders,  and  to  make  their  life  jejime,. 
poor,  and  well-nigh  worthless.  <  Much  of  the  novel-literatiupe  of  anr 
age  reminds  me  of  the  table  delitacy  called  '•trifle"— a  delicacy 
pteasant  to  the  taste,  but  no  more  substantial  than  froth.  No  sooner 
has  it  touched  the  palate,  and  gratified  it,  than  it- is  gone!  Alas, 
"  trifle "  in  the  fbrm  of  fiction  is  ptetty  nearly  the  otily  article  of 
mental  food  that  myriads  of  novel-readers  in  our  time'evet  think  of 
tasting !  No  wonder  if  they  be  destitute  (rf  moral  muscle  and 
intellectual  solidity. 

We  have  already  begun  to  realise  the  injurious  effects  of  tkis 
inordinate  fondness  for  novel-reading.  Leaving  aside  the  cotnpaiative 
few  who  make  science,  or  art,  or  pbBtics  their  special  profession,  how 
little  of  deep  and  earnest  thought,  how  little  of  sound  character,  there 
is  in  our  time!  People  are  giving  themselves  up  to  imaginations^ 
fancies,  experiments,  instead  of  relying  on  well-known  and  well-tried 
principles  and  methods.  Experience  is  the"  last  thing  they  are 
willing  to  trust  to  or  td  learn  by.  I  look  with  no  disfavour  on  what 
is  called  "  progress,"  if  the  progress  be  real — ^an  advance  into  hi^er 
and  wider  knowledge  and  nobler  and  purer  living.  But  I  toi  afraid 
that  much  of  our  modem  progress  is  not  to  be  so  describied,  but  is 
tather  an  advance  towards  a  dangerous  looseness  of  thought  and  of 
opinion  respecting  many  things  of  prime  importance -^religion,  the 
*  Bible,  worship,  prayer,  marriage,  social  intercourse,  politics,  trade.  If 
t'had  sufficient  space  I  think  I  could  show  up  the  pernicious  influence 
of  our  indiscriminate  and  excessive  novel-reading  in  relation  to  each 
of  these  momentous  subjects.  But  how,  for  a*  single  example,  aore  we 
to  account  for  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  late  Lord-  Beacoitefidd  ? 
I  do  not  refer  to  him  now  in  the  spirit  of  liberied  partisanship.  '  Party 
politics  altogether  aiide,  I  know  of  nothing  noble  either  in  his  genius 
or  his  character  to  account  fbr  the  extraordinary  positit>ft  to  Which  he 
attained.  It  is  not  to  be  explained  by  anjrthing  in  his  parentage,  or 
his  education,  or  his  social  status,  or  his  personal  bearing,  'or  his 
political  services. ''  He  had  but  little  more-  of  heart  or  soul  than  an 
oyster.  He  was  saturnine,  ^cretive,  cytdcal.  I  never  discovered  in 
him  even  the  thinnest  dash  of  humour. '  To  those  bdow  hinihe  was 
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haughty ;  to  bis  rivals  he  waa  abusive ;  to  those  above  him  he  was 
obsequious.  He  made  nmoh  of  outward  show ;  for  solid  worth  he 
exhibited  but  little  leapcrct  ^e  fought,  patronised,  attitudinised 
before  men,  used  them — all  at  the  impulses  of  an  insatiable  ambition. 
The  only  admirable  quality  in  him  was  his  cleverness,  and  that  was 
too  generally  prostituted  either  to  unworthy  aims  or  to  unworthy 
methods  of  attaining  tiiem^iand  often  to  both !  Yet  he  was  twice  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and,  in  the^eoond  instance;  held  the  large 
parliamentary  majority  which  placed  him  in  power  tiU  within  a 
month  or  two  of  the  full  period  of  seven  years  which  the  law  of  the 
English  Constitution  allows.  He  held  this  power  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  committed  the  nation  to  two  utterly  needless  and  therefore 
wicked  wars,  squandered  the  national  fesoorces,  lowered  our  national 
prestige  in  every  part  of  the  civilised-world,  immensely  augmented 
the  power  of  Eussia  while  pretending  to  checkmate  her,  and  half- 
ruined  Turkey  whUst  professing  towards  her  the  part  of  a  friend. 
His  Government  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present  contest  in 
Egypt.  His  career  appears  to  be  the  more  extraordinary  when- we 
remember  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman  by  Wood,  and  was  very 
little  of  a  true  Englishman  by  sjonpathy.  How  is  such  a  career  to 
be  explained  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  could 
not  have  risen  to  the  height  he  occupied  if  he  had  come  into  the 
world  fifty  yeacrs  earlier  than  he  did.  And  why  ?  A  more  unreal 
man  has  not  lived  in  our  time ;  and  it  is  because  English  society  is 
becoming  so  unreal  that  he  was  able  to  gain  the  triumphs  which 
history  will  associate  with  his  name.  Given  the  unreality  of  the 
man  combined  with  his  unquestionable  tact  and  cunning,  and  the 
tuueality  of  the  spirit  of  modem  society  which  he  had  to  manipulate, 
and  the  problem  of  his  prodigious  suceess  ceases  to  be  so  very 
inexplicable.  But  what  has  brought  society  into  this  state  of  un- 
reality ?  Its  inordinate  love  of  fictions  as  contrasted  with  facts. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  began  his  public  life  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  he  has  projected  his  fictions  into  ihe  public  mind.  How  has  he 
done  so  ?  The  explanation  is  that,  he  found  the  public  mind  open  to 
the  reception  of  them.  He  wanted  to  educate  the  English  people  to 
the  worship  of  the  False,  the  Showy,  the  Glittering;  and  he  selected 
the  art  of  the  novelist  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  would  do  the 
nefarious  work.  Hear  what  an.  intelligent  critic  said  of  his  novels 
years  ago^-^ 
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<<  We  cannot  despise  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  literary  man ;  but  we  cannot  foUov  in 
the  ranks  of  his  worshippezs.    Perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  *  Henrietta  Temple^' 
every  work  he  has  produced  most  be  pronounced  a  decided  fiodlure.    If  the 
moralityis  not  reprehensible,  the  art  is  most  impotent  and  false.    The  first  part 
of '  Vivian  Grey,'  whilst  loaded  with  that  blatant  bombast  which  its  author  even 
now  has  not  overcome,  is  destitute  of  all  consistency  of  plan,  and  its  morality  is 
execrable.    It  has  no  good  characters,  and  its  bad  characterB  are  badly  drawn. 
The  second  part  is  a  mere  prolongation  of  fashionable  gossip  and  hearUess  flirta- 
tion.   It  has  no  conclusion.    It  fails  to  awaken  any  pure  or  honourable  sympathy ; 
it  inspires  no  excited  curiosity  ;  it  has  a  certain  fascination  of  brilliance,  or  rather 
of  glare  ;  but  when  you  have  finished  you  have  the  veiy  unhappy  feeling  that, 
whether  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  intellect  or  an  indulgence  of  heart,  its  perusal 
has  been  a  waste  of  time.    '  Contarini  Fleming '  was  a  ridiculous  failure.    It  pro- 
fessed to  be  '  a  psychological  romance.'    It  has  not  a  strain  of  psychology  or  of 
poetry  from  beginning  to  end.    Less  artistic  than  '  Alroy,'  it  is  equal  in  its 
extravagant  swell  of  rhetoric ;  its  nonsense  is  as  prolific  and  as  'sublime.'    His 
political  novels  have  the  merit  of  loftier  characters,  and  of  occasional  interesting 
situations ;   but  they  abound  in  inexplicable  paradoxes,  loose  and    wrangled 
theories,  and,  what  is  worse,  personal  caricatures  that  render  them  burdensome  as 
books,  and  worse  than  useless  as  attempts   at   political   instruction.      *The 
Revolutionary  Epic'  we  need  not  pause  to  characterise.    It  died  when  a  child, 
and  is  buried  in  contempt,  with  no  prospect  of  a  resurrection.    '  Yenetia '  had 
another  object    To  explain  the  wild  impulsiveness  of  Byron's  character,  and  to 
vindicate  Shelley's  refinement  and  purity  of  nature,  were,  to  say  the  least,  difficult 
undertakings.    Neither  was  accomplished.    What  of  criticism  there  is  in  this 
tale  was  stolen,  word  for  word,  without  acknowledgment,  from  the  .EdkUmrgk 
Review.     Its  heroes  are  necessarily  great,  and  its  records  interesting.     TIm 
heroine,  supposed  to  be  Shelley's  daughter,  is  the  best  lady  Mr.  Diaxaeli  has  ever 
drawn,  but,  even  in  this  case,  we  do  not  get  a  ready  and  clear  conception  of  any 
individuality  of  character.    She  is  sweet,  and  reverent,  and  devoted,  as  a  thousand 
other  girls  in  the  same  circumstances  would  be  ;  but  she  inherits  none  of  her 
father's  genius — or,  at  least,  she  displays  none — and  her  alliance  with  Byron  is 
remarkable  for  no  evident  propriety,  either  firom  contrast  or  £tom  sympathy. 
'  Henrietta  Temple '  is  more  perfect  in  construction,  and  has  a  more  satisfiutory 
completeness  of  design,  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works.    It  u  a  love  story. 
But  its  sentimentalism  is  most  commonplace  in  its  nature,  and  supremely  tiresome 
in  its  development    The  courtship  is  a  series  of  revelations  of  mere  human  soft- 
ness.    The  parties  have  no  new  luxuries  of  eloquence  with  which  to  amuse  one 
another.  They  invent  no  original  compliments.   Their  devotions  are  like  worship 
from  memory.    'Darling'  is  the  best  name  the  hero  can  invent  for  his  bride; 
and  the  highest  ecstasy  into  which  fellowship  with  her  elevates  him  ia  a  vigoraus 
repetition  of  this  and  still  smaller  apostrophes.    His  soliloquies  of  passion  have 
the  extravagance  without  the  splendour  or  the  pathos  of  insanity.    They  are 
furious,  empty,  and  merely  magniloquent  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  applause 
is  very  qualified.    We  meet  with  occasional  flashes  of  real  genius  ;  vituperation 
is  always  able  ;  sometimes  contempt  is  great ;  the  conception  of  theme  and  the 
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arrangement  of  design  are  generally  excellent ;  bnt  tbe  realisation  of  the  latter  is 
always  lost,  and  the  grande^  of  the  former  seems  never  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
mere  conception  itself!  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  humour ;  his  smartness  arises  from 
the  prevalence  of  paradox ;  his  brilliance  is  forced  and  gaudy  ;  his  pathos  is  cold 
and  artificial ;  his  personalities  are  coarse  and  ungentlemanly  ;  and  his  morality 
is  often  of  the  very  worst  kind,  and,  at  the  best,  can  only  claim  a  neutral  or  pas- 
sive excellence.  He  has  created  nothing  great,  beautiful,  or  good  ;  his  representa- 
tions are  superficial  even  when  interesting,  and  hoUow  even  when  they  dazzle 
with  their  deepest  glitter ;  his  chf^racters  are  in  no  sense  inventions,  but  are 
depictions  from  life,  in  which,  moreover,  only  the  most  obvious  features  are 
appreciated,  and  these  are  extravagantly  drawn,  so  that  the  general  picture  is 
either  a  caricature  or  a  misrepresentation.'' 

Now  such  an  unreal  man  could  never  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people  to  a  position  of  commanding  influence,  not  only 
in  England,  but  throughout  the  civilised  world,  such  as  that  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  held,  if  he  had  not  fallen  upon  an  age  which  had 
already  largely  imbibed  the  spirit  of  unreality,  and  was  ready  to  be 
intoxicated  therewith  by  anybody  who  could  apply  it  in  its  most 
stimulating  form.  How  much  the  habit  of  novel-reading — in  con- 
junction, of  course,  with  other  circumstances — ^has  had  to  do  with  the 
development  of  this  state  of  things  is  beyond  our  power  to  calculate. 

A  commonplace  but  conclusive  objection  to  an  uncontrolled 
fondness  for  novel-reading  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  creates  a  dis- 
taste for  the  enjoyment  of  literature  of  the  more  substantial  and 
instructive  kind — ^such,  for  instance,  as  History,  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  comprehensive  and  truthful,  is  the  record  of  God's  providence  in 
the  world ;  Books  of  Travel,  which  reveal  the  natural  characteristics 
of  the  globe  and  of  the  various  races  and  peoples  that  dwell  upon  it ; 
Poetry,  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  deeper  spirit  of  things ; 
Theology ;  Science ;  the  Biography  of  the  Great  and  the  Good.  Here 
we  have  a  vast  body  of  literature,  all  of  which  must  be  healthy  in  its 
influence,  building  up  the  mind  in  thought  and  knowledge,  and 
forming  the  character  to  virtue  and  goodness.  But  how  useless  is 
the  great  bulk  of  it  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  habit 
of  novel-reading.  To  them  it  is  devoid  of  interest — ^insufierably  tame. 
It  has  no  power  to  excite  the  imagination,  or  to  stir  the  feelings ;  and 
they  turn  away  from  it  in  disgust,  as  they  would  from  mouldy  bread 
or  from  fish  with  an  ofiensive  odour ! 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider  the  stufl*  that  a 
lai^  number  of  our  novels  are  made  of.    They  seem  intended  to 
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explode  all  tlie  common  probabilities  of  life.  Hiey  oonduct  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions  into  a  fanoifol  iporld  a  thousand 
times  more  unlike  the  real  "World  than  chalk  is  unlike  cheese ;  only  a 
flavour  is  put  into  the  chalk  with  which  the  flavour  of  the  cheese  is 
nnable  to  compete,  and  which,  though  it  does  not  make  the  chalk  a 
jot  or  tittle  more  digestible  and  nutnifeious,  does^  neverthelesSy  sender 
it  remarkably  attractive  to  the  palate.  John  Foster  shows  <iip  the 
feheatwith  his  usual  skill' in  his  essay  on  "The 'Application  of  the 
Epithet  Eomantic."    He  says : — 

"  That  class  of  fictitious  works  called  w^iU^  though  miich  more  l&e  leaL  life 
than  the  romances  which  preceded,  is  yet  hdl  of  these  lucky  incidents  and 
adventores  which  ore  introduoed  as  the  chief  meana  to  mud  the  ultimate  sQcoesa. 
A  young  man,  without  fortune^  £or  inatanae,  is  precluded  from  making  his 
addresses  to  a  young  female  in  a  superior  situation,  whom  he  helieyes  not 
indifferent  to  him,  until  he  can  approach  her  with  such  worldly  advantiges 
as  it  might  not  be  imprudent  or  degrading  for  her  to  cast  a  look  upon. 
Now  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  Why,  I  suppose,  by  the  esetiicm  of 
his  talents  in  some  practicable  and  respectable  depairtment ;  and  periiaps  ^e 
lady,  besides,  wiU  gemerously  and  spontaneotusly  condescend  to  abdisate,  from 
partiality  to  him,  some  of  the  trappings  and  luxuries  of  rank.  You  reaUy 
suppose  this  is  the  plan?  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  much  less  genius  than 
a  novel-writer.  This  young  man  has  an  unicle  who  has  been  absent  many  years- 
nobody  knew  where  except  the  young  man's  lucky  stars.  During  his  absence 
the  old  uncle  has  made  a  large  fortune,  with'  which  he  returns  to  his  nmtiTe  land 
at  a  time  most  opportune  for  every  one  but  a  highwayman,  who,  aktackiiig  him  in 
a  road  through  a  wood,  is  frightened  away  by  the  young  hero,  who  happens  to  come 
there  at  the  instant  to  rescue  and  recognise  his  imele,  and  to  be  in  turn  recognised 
and  made  the  heir  to  as  many  thousands  as  the  lady  or  her  family  could  wish.  Nov 
what  is  the  intended  impression  of  all  this  on  Ihe  reader's  mind  t  What  if  he 
certainly  hone  no  tmcle  in  any  foreign  fortune^making  country  ?  But  there  are 
rich  old  gentlemen  who  are  undes  to  nobody.  Is  our  nxyvel-'reader  to  reeki»  on 
it  as  a  likd'^  and  desirable  ehance  that  one  of  thase,  just  after  returning  firom  the 
Indies  with  a  ship^load  of  wealth,  shall  be  set  upon  by  a  highwayman,  and  to  take 
it  for  certain  that  in  that  case  he,  the  novel-reader,  shall  have  the  luck  to  come  to 
the  very  spot  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  send  the  dastard  robber  galloping  off,  to 
make  an  instant  and  entire  seizure  of  the  old  gentleman's  affdetiofis,  fioid  hxaiself 
constrained  to  go  and  take  a  present  share  of  l^e  opukace  and  theiteiiihipof  die 
whole,  and  have  his  patron  to  join  his  pleading  that  Amelia,  or  AMoia)  or  Ceciha 
(as  the  case  may  be)  may  now  be  willing  and  be  permitted  to  favour  his  addresses  f 
One's  indignation  is  excited  at  the  immoral  tendency  of  such  lessons  to  yousg 
readers,  who  are  thus  taught  to  undervalue  and  reject  all  sober  and  r^;ular  plans 
for  compassing  an  object,  and  to  muse  on  improbabilities  till  they  become  foolish 
enough  to  expect  them ;  thus  betraiyed,  as  an  inetntaUe  tonseqaBnce,  iateooe 
foUy  mbre-**that  of  beiiig  jnelancholy  when  they  find  they  it)ayi«xpect  thus  io. 
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Tftiii.  It  is  unpaidoiiAble  ikiaX  these  ^^temled  iartnictorB  hy  example  should 
thufl  explode  the  oalcnlatioiis  and  extttiose  of  iBonly  resolatlon,  destroy  the  coa- 
nectioa  between  ends  and  means,  and  make  the  xewaxds  of  virtae  so  dependent  on 
chance  that  if  the  reader  does  not  either  regard  the  whole  fable  with  contempt, 
or  promise  himself  he  shall  receive  the  favours  of  fortune  in  some  similar  way,  he 
must  close  the  book  with  the  conviction  that  he  may  hang  or  drown  himself  aa 
ecMm  as  he  pleases ;  that  is  to  «ayj  unless  he  (has  leaomt  from  some  other  source  a 
bettasr  a&oiality  and  religion  than  these  beoke  will  «ver  teachhim." 

{To  he  Contimied!) 


V. 


UK  holiday  in  *  SwitZBi^and  was  now  rapidly  nearing  its- 
close,  and  Paul,  an  appreciative  admirer  of  John  Oalvin, 
was  anxious  to 'see  Geneva  before  we  left  tha  country. 
Accordingly,  on  a  bright  September  moroing  we  started 
at  seven  o'clock  to  take  the  early  train  from  Aigle. 
We  should  have  preferred  making  the  trip  in  one  of  the  lake 
steamers,  but  after  the  end  of  August  the  early  boat,  wltioh 
alone  would  have  suited  our  pui^pose,  was  discontinued  for  the 
winter.  However,  the  scenery  even  by  rail  was  most  lovely. 
A  light  belt  of  cloud  lay  across  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
violet  mouuftains,  but  the  lake  itself  was  as  blue  as  ever,  and 
as  tranquil,  and  the  rail  lay  close  by  its  side.  After  we  had  passed 
Lausanne  the  scene  changed  somewhat^  and  resembled  what  might  be 
seen  in  an  exceptionally  pretty  English  landscape — smiling  plains, 
excellent  roads,  tracts  of  woodland,  and  hills  in  the  distance.  But, 
as  we  neared  our  destination,  the  mountains  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake  graciously  made  way  for  the  appearance  of  their  king — 
Mont  Blanc-— clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  his  own  royal  white,  and 
behind  him,  vanishing  away  into  the  distance,  were  seen  the  snowy 
peaks  'Or  Aiguilles  of  the  'Savoy  Alps. 

We  reached  Geneva  at  noon^  and,  leaving  the  station,  found  our- 
selves in  die  Rue  Mont  Blanc,  a  i^lelidid  street  with  the  sunsmit  of 
Mont  l^ano  appearing  above^  the  di^tant'lioiizon.  We  spent  the  first 
hour  iofter  our  arrival  in  looking  fot  a  dinner.    After  a  long  search,  in 
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which  we  rejected  some  restaurants  because  they  were  too  splendid 
for  such  a  modest  pair  of  travellers,  and  others  because  they 
were  too  sordid,  we  entered  into  a  moderate-looking  house  on  the 
Quai,  and  Paul,  advancing,  uttered  his  monosyllabic  "Carte!" 
The  proprietress,  evidently  a  woman  of  dense  perception,  looked 
puzzled,  and  Paul,  in  pity,  condescended  to  form  a  complete  sentence 
— ''  Avez-vous  carte  ? "  More  mystification  on  the  part  of  the  hostess. 
I  was  plunging  to  the  rescue  with  a  heightened  complexion  when  she 
proposed  to  send  us  some  one  who  should  speak  "  our  tongue."  "  Our 
tongue  "  ran  after  this  wise :  "  Ve  haf  no  carte,  but,"  pointing  to  the 
ceiling, "  ve  can  dine  you  up  there  quand  m6me."  We  declined  being 
dined  ''  up  there  quand  meme,"  and  retreated,  finally  halting  at  the 
Gaf6  European,  where  we  had  a  most  satisfactory  repast.  That 
business  concluded,  we  went  out  to  see  the  sights,  and  the  prettiest 
sight  in  the  prettiest  town  I  ever  saw  is,  to  my  mind,  the  Eiver 
'^Rhone.  It  is  blue  and  clear  as  sapphire,  and  seems  in  as  great  ahuny 
-to  get  out  of  the  lake  as  it  ever  was  to  get  into  it ;  so  that,  to  stand  on 
the  low  wooden  bridge  and  see  the  beautiful  blue  mass  swirling  round 
the  stakes  on  which  the  bridge  is  built,  and  then,  as  though  infuriated 
at  the  moment's  delay  caused  by  this  slight  resistance,  impetuously 
dashing  headlong  towards  the  Mediterranean,  was  a  sensation 
^unforgettable  indeed ;  and,  as  Geneva  has  man3r  very  handsome 
bridges,  it  is  a  delight  that  can  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  cathedral,  made  famous  by  Calvin's 
•eloquent  teaching.  The  present  generation  of  inhabitants  seem  veiy 
apathetic  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  until  we  learned  that  the 
•church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  that  we  found  it  easy  to  get  directed 
to  its  whereabouts.  A  tram  ride  and  a  climb  up  a  steep  old  street 
brought  us  to  it  at  last,  and  we  found  at  the  entrance  some 
other  tourists  just  arrived  on  the  same  errand.  One  of  these> 
a  genial  Irishman  and  enthusiastic  Calvinist,  felt  such  a  gush 
of  joy  at  finding  in  Paul  some  one  who  could  understand 
English  that  even  the  Cathedral  was,  for  the  time,  of  secondai}' 
interest  He  had  travelled  from  Vichy  to  Geneva  without 
comprehending  a  word  he  heard,  and  without  uttering  a  word 
that  was  comprehended.  The  cathedral  is  lofby,  and  the  flut^  columns 
supporting  the  roof  elegant,  but  its  geneial  appearance  is  cold 
and  gloomy.  In  front  of  the  exterior  is  a  facade  of  Corinthian  pillars, 
'beautiful  in  themselves,  but  terribly  out  of  hannony  with  the  quaiot* 
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looking  towers  of  the  original  building.  We  all  took  our  turn  in 
sitting  down  in  John  Calvin's  study-chair,  which  stands  under  the 
pulpit,  a  relic  of  priceless  value.  I  found  it  rather  hard  and  uneasy, 
but  Paul  said  he  never  sat  in  a  more  comfortable  and  easy-fitting 
chair  in  his  life,  in  making  which  remark  I  credited  him  with  a  dmthle 
entethdre.  We  did  not  all  venture  into  the  pulpit,  but  it  was  easy  to 
inu^ine  the  solemn  face  of  the  great  Beformer  looking  out  over  its 
sides  oil  the  assembled  listening  multitudes  beneath.  On  coming 
out,  we  were  shown  his  private  house,  a  building  of  dignified 
respectability,  and  then  we  returned  to  the  more  modem  parts  of  the 
city. 

We  first  crossed  a  splendid  bridge  and  examined  .the  magnificent 
piece  of  sculpture  commemorating  the  admission  of  Geneva  into  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  Confederation  is  represented  as  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  shield  on  her  arm  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Un  pour  tons,  et  tons  pour  un."  With  her  other  arm 
she  embraces  the  younger  and  lovely  sister  Geneva,  who  also  bears  a 
shield,  emblazoned  with  the  motto  of  the  Canton — ^"  Post  tenebraa 
lux."  After  impressing  this  thoroughly  on  our  minds,  we  lingered 
about  the  Qusds,  unwilling  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  blue  water  and 
snowy  mountain-tops,  and  I,  individually,  being  greatly  fascinated  by 
the  wonderful  show  in  the  jewellers'  shops  of  fairy  watches  and 
clocks,  with  everything  to  tempt  the  feminine  appetite  for  pretty 
things. 

Passing  over  one  bridge  we  came  very  near  to  the  He  Eousseau^ 
containing  a  monument  to  the  philosopher ;  but  we  had  not  time  to 
go  and  inspect  it.  Neither,  very  much  to  our  regret,  had  we  time  to 
visit  the  monument  erected  by  Geneva  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  her  would-be  benefactor.  This  nobleman  bequeathed  all 
his  property  to  the  city  of  (Jeneva ;  but  his  disappointed  relatives 
naturally  disputed  the  validity  of  his  will  on  every  possible  ground, 
and,  in  the  litigation  that  followed,  so  much  money  was  spent  that  the 
whole  of  the  Duke's  magnificent  bequest  had  to  be  divided  among  the 
lawyers.  Geneva,  however,  accepted  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  raised 
this  splendid  memorial  to  his  generous  intentions. 

Our  return  journey  was  something  of  a  disappointment.  We  had 
set  our  hearts  on  seeing  Lake  Leman  by  moonlight,  as  the  moon  was 
just  then  in  a  favourable  stage  of  her  monthly  career ;  but,  as  we  left 
Geneva,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  heavens  were  covered  with 
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clouds.  Daring  the  first  two  houxs  af  our  journey  we  had  soioe  veiy 
amusing  fellow-^passengers,  one  coemopoliitan  individual  and  two 
German  ladies,  who  all  understood  enough  English  to  make  themveiy 
rash  in  using  it,  but  not  enough  to  secure  them  agaln^  the  peipetrv 
tion  of  the  most  wonderful  niistaJces,  over  which  we  all  made  oundves 
merry  in  the  most  harmonious  spirit  possibla  At  Lausanne  they  left 
us,  and  the  moon  for  one  moment  looked  out  from  between  her 
curtains,  just  to  show  us  the  almanacs  were  right,  and  that  it  was  her 
own  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  remain  in  seclusion;  then, having 
satisfied  us  upon  that  point,  she  withdrew  again,  and  the  lake,  instead 
of  lying  a  silver  sea  on  our  right  hand,  became  a  blank,  and  the  lovely 
mountains,  erst  so  distant  and  inaccessible,  closed  in  upon  us  in  the 
darkness  like  a  dead  walL  Aigle  Station  was  reached  at  last,  the 
rain  ceased,  and  we  found  our  faidiful  .Blackbird  waiting  to  accompaiiy 
us  on  our  long  up-hill  climb  to  Forest  Hill. 

The  next  day  Paul  found  himself  somewhat  indisposed  after  his 
exertions,  and  required  our  careful  attentiona ;  but  the  day  following 
he  seemed  almost  himself  again,  and,  the  weather  being  particnlaily 
lovely.  Blackbird  and  I  ventured  to  leave  him  on  the  sofa  in  the  salon 
before  a  splendid  wood  fire,  and  go.  off  on  a  little  excursion  on  our 
own  private  account. 

We  left  Aigle  at  noon,  and  on  reaching  Villeneuve  found  we  had 
more  than  an  hour  to  wait  for  the  boat,  so  we  went  to  the  lake-aide 
and  sat  down  under  the  trees.  There  we  found  abundant  food  both 
for  the  humorous  and  the  sentimental  side  of  our  nature.  To  tickle 
the  former  there  was  a  group  of  laundresses  close  to  us  washing  all 
kinds  of  garments  with  curd  soap  on  a  rough  washing-board  in  the 
cold  lake  water,  which  is  said  to  possess  powerful  deaosing  qualitiea 
They  soaped  the  things  vigorously,  and  then  thr^ew  tliem  back  into 
the  water  to  float  about  till  wanted.  Two  tiny  mites  of  childreD 
were  washing  their  dolls'  clothes  in  .the  saiae  prinaitive  style,  when  a 
contention  arose  for  the  possession  of  the* washing-board — appasentlf 
the  cover  of  a. small  soap-box.  The  elder  gixl  got  it,  and  thelitHe 
one  went  wailing  to  her  mother,  ''  Je  voulais  taut  blanchir  mes 
choses.''  The  hard-heacted  mother  turned  upon  her  with  a  crael 
retort^  "  Je  veux  tant  U  blanchir,  toi  !  "  Suiting,  the  action  to  the 
word,  she  took  a  wet  towel,  from  the  lake,  and,  seizing  her  little 
danghter  with  the  other  hand»  she  administered  such  a  scrubbing  aal 
never  saw,  up  and  down  the  little  simb  fSace,  and  all  over  the  cuij 
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pate/  finally  diiBiping  her  down  on  the  stony  beaeh  with  dark  hints 
as  to  the  prohability  of  another  attack  if  there  vna  any  roam 
quanelling^' 

Then,  as  to  the  sentimental  side  •of  afikks.  Well,  before  us  lay  the 
tranqnilwatepofa  glorious  bine-green  colour^  smiling  back  to  the 
eimny  heavens  as  though  they  had  a  glad  secret  of  their  own  to  keep 
between  them.  The  little  De  de  Paix  wss  a  graeeful  speck  in  its 
<!entre,  recalling  Byron's  description : — 

*' And  then  there  was  a  littie  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  fEKe  did  smik^ 

The  only  one  in  view; 
A  small  gceen  iale,  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 
And  on  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o*er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters- flowing, 
And  on  it  theiewtie  young  flowars^  growing 
Of  gentle  breatb  and  hue.'' 

The  mountains,  crested  with  the  newly  donned  snow«crowns,  bent 
lovingly  over  the  watei^,  casting  long  shimmering  wUte  reflections  on 
its  snifitce.  The  white  steamer  crept  up,  we  went  on  board,  and  the 
whole  lake  shore  became  a  *  seodes  of  the  loveliest  dissolving  views. 
ITo  special  picture  remained  long  before  us — ^a  jutting  headland  had 
to  be  ronnded,  and  all  the*  past  was  gone,  and  a  new  and  beautiful 
futnre^lay  before  us;  or  a  landing-stage  had  to  be  touched,  and  a 
little-  bay  surrounded  us  on  three  sides  with  its  border  of  vine-clad 
Mils  and  smiling  townlets.  Anon  we  turned  the  boat's  head  out- 
wards, and  suddenly  fcyund  the  Savoy  range  of  Alps  mistress  of  oux 
•eyes  and  hearts,  until  we  fell  under  the  subtle  enchantments  of  the 
magie  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  ever  sweeping  on  majestically  with  hair 
flowing  and  head  erect  towards  the  goal  she  never  reaches. 

We  landed  first  at  Yev^,  a  charmii^  town,  full  of  gay  hotels  and 
temjyting  shops,  and  washed  all  along  its  edgeby  the  blue  waters. 
These  same  blue  water9are  bordered  by  a  lowstone  wall,  beyond  which 
is  «  pleasant  prom^iade,  abundantly  siq)plied  with  seats  and  shaded 
by  a  thick  overhanging  roof  of  plane-trees^  carefully  trained  and 
<)Upped.    TKe- pretty  housee' festooned  with  floweidng  and  trailing 


*  Amajeetie  female  flgnre  seen  in  the  bare  <  gray  twSk  at  the  water^s  edge,  and 
aoeorately  defined  by  the  absence  of  herbagB# 
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plants,  the  brilliant  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  soft  stone-giay  of  the 
wall,  throwing  into  strong  relief  the  intense  blue  of  the  lake,  and, 
beyond,  the  mysterious  violet  of  the  mountains,  oombine  to  niitVA  a 
festival  picture,  a  poem  in  colours  We  ate  our  frugal  lunch  on  a 
landing-stage,  far  out  in  the  blue,  with  two  fine  plane-trees  for  shade, 
and  a  large  company  of  swans  for  society. 

Sy-and-by  we  steamed  back  to  Claiens,  this  time  facing  the  glories 
of  the  western  horizon ;  the  ^ent  du  Midi  first,  then  Mont  Catogne, 
then,  far  above  and  beyond  the  rest,  Mont  Yelan  and  the  St  Bernard; 
then  the  Dent  de  Morcles,  and,  nearest  of  all,  the  Agites.  At  Clarens 
we  enjoyed  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  house  of  an  hospitable  friend,  and  spent 
a  few  francs  on  Swiss  trifles.  It  was  such  a  bright,  pretty  little  town, 
it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  time  to  it ;  and  we  had 
also  very  much  wished  to  walk  up  to  the  world-famed  terrace  round 
the  church  at  Montreuz,  but  the  Castle  of  Chillon  was  on  the  day's 
programme,  and  the  afternoon  was  waning. 

We  next  landed  at  Ohillon-Terret,  and  walked  to  the  ch&teau, 
which  was  formerly  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  but  now 
belongs  to  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  It  is  a  quaint-looking  building,  part  of 
it  bearing  date  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and,  with  its 
foundation  planted  firmly  on  a  hidden  rock,  it  rises  sheer  out  of  the 
lake,  which  is  there  1,000  feet  deep.  The  sun  had  already  set,  so 
that  it  was  rather  late  for  exploration ;  but  we  went  upstairs  into  the 
banqueting  and  reception  rooms  of  the  ancient  Dukes,  their  chapel, 
and  everything  else  of  the  non-tragic  cast.  But  we  wanted,  and 
obtained,  masculine  support  in  descending  into  tJie  bowels  of  the 
lake.  The  warder  of  the  castle  showed  us  faithfully  the  whole  round 
of  awful  sights  by  the  light  of  one  small  dimly  burning  candle. 
The  first  on  the  list  was  an  "  oubliette,"  the  entrance  to  which  was  a 
trap-door  in  the.  floor.  On  looking  into  its  depths  we  could  see  three 
ladder-like  steps  which  prisoners  were  forced  to  descend ;  then,  while 
they  were  feeling  with  their  feet  for  the  fourth,  which  did  not  exist,  the 
trap-dobr  was  shut  on  them,  and  they  fell  into  a  kind  of  bottomless 
abyss,  and  naturally  stayed  there.  Then  we  were  taken  into  Bonni- 
vard's  dungeon,  and  saw  the  rings  in  the  pillars  to  which  the  prisoners 
were  chained.  In  the  scarcely  relieved  darkness  I  stumbled,  as  my  feet 
unwittingly  stepped  into  the  hollow  worn  in  the  stone  by  the  con- 
tinued walk  of  various  unhappy  captives  to  the  length  of  their  chain — 
only  half-way  round  the  pillar.     We  were  shown  Lord  Byron's 
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autograph  on  one  of  these  pillars,  also  a  slightly-inclined  rock  on 
5¥hich  condemned  prisoners  might  sleep  if  they  could,  on  the  last  night 
of  their  lives,  when  they  were  allowed  the  luxury  of  a  candle  and 
hread  and  water,  which  were  placed  in  a  high  niche  by  their  side. 
Then,  satiated  as  we  were  with  horrors,  the  warder  insisted  on  showing 
us  the  beam  on  which  the  condemned  were  hanged,  and  the  pulleys 
which  were  used  to  pull  the  Jews  in  pieces. 

It  was  a  blessed  thing  to  come  out  of  this  mediaeval  atmosphere 
into  the  light  of  a  nineteenth-century  evening.  We  were  too  late 
for  the  steamer,  so  we  walked  to  Villeneuve,  and,  while  waiting  there 
far  our  train,  were  received  with  friendly  hospitality  into  the  house  of 
one  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  "  typical  Swiss  peasant."  He  and 
his  wife  made  us  heartily  welcome,  and  we  partook  in  homely  fashion 
of  "  Zweiback,"  the  national  cake  of  Vaud,  and  of  the  white  wine  of 
the  country.  This  is  drunk  from  tiny  tumblers,  and  every  time  we 
sipped  it  we  clinked  glasses  with  every  one  all  round,  and' either  said, 
"A  votre  sant^,"  or  else  lookfd  unutterable  things,  as  though  our 
wishes  were  too  big  to  speak.  We  finally  reached  home  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  found  Paul  quite  recovered,  and  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
communicate  again  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

On  the  following  morning  we  persuaded  him  to  join  us  in  doing 
the  same  excursion,  but  the  day  was  a  failure.  We  had  scarcely  gone 
on  board  the  steamer  when  it  began  to  rain ;  at  Vevey  we  walked 
about  imder  umbrellas ;  the  lake  became  very  rough,  and  the  waves 
dashed  over  the  sea-wall.  The  mountains  were  veiled,  the  boats 
unspeakably  wet,  draughty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  every  one  looked 
cold  and  dispirited.  This  was  our  last  excursion  in  Switzerland ;  our 
lioliday  was  over,  and  our  faces  were  now  to  be  turned  steadily 
homewards. 

The  next  day  with  keen  regret  we  bade  farewell  to  our  kind  friends 
and  the  lovely  home,  and  then  travelled  as  quickly  as  possible,  by 
way  of  Paris  and  Dieppe,  till  we  reached  Victoria  Station.  We  were 
lx)th  wonderfully  invigorated  by  our  five  weeks'  residence  among  the 
mountains ;  and  though  we  had  made  no  perilous  ascents,  had  en- 
countered no  danger  to  life  or  limb,  and  could  boast  of  no  hair-breadth 
escapes,  yet  our  hearts  could  not  fail  of  being  deeply  stirred  with 
gratitude  to  Him  who  had  given  us  so  many  pleasant  things  richly 
to  enjoy,  and  had  brought  us  again  to  our  homes  in  health,  safety, 
and  peace..  L.  M.  D. 
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BY      A      CONFUCIAN      PRIEST,- 

(Concluded  fi-om  ]i.  S96.1 

Ted— "  Ib  it  not  a  plMnue  to  jnotue  what  ire  learn  ? "— Confucids. 


word  "  practice "  means   intitate.    Wiien   we  hew  and    see  the- 

InBtriom  words  and  deeds  of  the  wges^  we  are  to  imitate  them  witlt 

I  our  nught,  eveo  tbongb  we  cannot  equtil  our  modeL    Thii  woid 

pnctice''  means  tihat.      Or,  if  the  example   o(  tbe  sages  i>  Ico 

ifficolt  for  Bucb  stupid  folks  as  we,  we  must  find  models  nearer  at 

_.|nd.     When  we  see  obedient  and  loj^I  men,  we  are  to  imitate 

thf m.    Confucius  said :  "  If  I  see  a  wine  man  I  desire  to  be  like  him.    If  a 

foolish  one,  I  examine  mymlf."    And  again  :  "  In  the  actions  of  eveiy  thi«e  mtn 

thEM  is  a  teaoher  for  me.    Seeing  tlM  right,  I  will  follow  it,  and,  knowing  evil 

will  mend  if    That  is,  seeing  the  conduct  of  other  men,  I  will  mend  mj  own. 

Bat  now  some  of  these  yonng  men  and  women  will  hear  this  word  imitate,  but 
will  not  r^ard  what  I  say  of  its  meaning.  And  tbe  boy  thinks  imitate  means  to 
imitAte  the  jester,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  thinks  it  means  imitate  the  hariot 
or  the  dancing-girl,  and  the  cleii  thinks  he  is  to  imitate  tlie  arrangement  of  the 
aotoi'e  hur.  They  think  these  good  models,  and  eatekuly  imitate  eviL  And 
then,  too,  the  true  model  is  bo  difficult  of  imitation.  To  conect  this  emn:,  I 
teach  this  "  moral  way."    I  beg  you  stop  and  consider  it. 

All  the  time  there  is  a  splendid  and  most  honoured  teacher  close  at  hand. 
Don't  go  peering  about  seeking  him  elsewhere.  Vou  still  must  study  this  moral 
way  ;  hut  seek  the  teacher  called  original  heart — a  teacher  witbont  eyee,  nn, 
noee,ormonth,  and  yet  never  impeded  by  anythiag;  adear,  far-aigfated  being, 
much  praised  in  China  and  India  from  the  earliest  times.  To  this  teacher  we 
Duut  go  at  once.  I  will  lead  you  hy  the  hand.  Now,  if  we  listen  simply,  aa  to 
idle  gossip,  we  shall  not  nndeistand.  As  we  learn  the  saltnese  of  water  bv 
tasting,  so  with  this  y-t^y.  What  is  tlie  "way"  of  the  sparrow  7  it  is  chu  ehn;  of 
the  crow  i  kaJca;  ot  the  willow  t  greenness  ;  of  the  floverl  pinkness  ;  of  man?' 
obedience,  loyalty,  fidelity,  as  any  one  can  easily  repeat  who  has  the  cant  wonli 
by'faeort ;  but  it  is  a  great  miatake  to  suppose  that  this  way  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  simply  to  be  heacd  by  the  eaia.  To  repeat  the  wotda  obedience,  fidelii}, 
loy^ty,  love,  righteouaneas,  decorum,  wisdom,  illustrious  virtue,  ezceedia): 
goodness,  right  purpose,  righteous  heart  as  volubly  as  the  old-clothes  man  talks, 
and  yet  not  to  know  the  way,  is  to  be  like  the  club.  Lao-tsie  says  :  "  Destroying 
great  religions,  love  and  righteousness  spring  up."  To  speak  correctly,  "  tk*  cJm ' 
is  the  sparrow  ;  "  ka  ka,"  the  croiv  j  greenness,  the  willow  ;  pinkness,  tlw  flewer  i 
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the  ftve  virtues,  man.  That  is  the  correct  way.  And  Mencios  Bays :  "  Shin, 
explaining  clearly  all  things,  said  :  *  Man  does  all  things  by  love  and  righteous- 
ness, and  does  not  do  love  and  righteousness."'  Before  heaven  and  earth  were 
formed  the  chick  sang  in  the  egg.  The  great  teacher  then  had  no  beginning,  even 
in  the  greatest  antiquity.  It  waa  with  us  before  heaven  and  earth  were  formed. 
All  day  long  it  accompanies  us  and  teaches  us;  Do  this ;  do  that ;  that  is  bad  ; 
don't  do  so.  With  all  our  strength  we  must  imitate  the  model.  It  is  the  living 
learning.     My  hearers,  I  beseech  you  to  follow  it 

Agidn,  in  learning  anything,  we  do  not  master  it  by  copying  it  once  or 
twice.  We  never  grow  skilful  so.  To  learn  a  thing  is  to  go  like  it. 
"Why,  the  very  children,  learning  to  write  carefully,  imitate  the  copy 
innamemble  times,  until,  becoming  skilful,  they  write  beautifully,  like 
the  copy  itaelfl  It  is  just  so  with  man's  way.  As  each  one,  then,  obeys 
the  voice  of  the  oiiginal  heart— Uie  great  teacher — being  obedient  .to 
parents,  loyal  to  master,  kind  in  the  conjugal,  brotherly,  and  friendly  relations — in 
short,  doing  all  our  duties  hour  by  hour,  minute  by  minute— the  actions  acquire 
the  likeness  of  the  teacher.  This  is  what  Confucius  means  by  "practice." 
<'  Imitate  to  master,  loyalty ;  to  parents,  obedience.  If  you  imitate  you  will  become 
the  truth."  Even  in  trifles,  as  in  learning  to  play  the  samiscn,  when  at  first  we 
wish  to  sound  dhin  tnm  teuy  it  sounds  chin  chin  ten,  and  to  td  ten  comes  out  to 
tsitn  chifi ;  but  as  we  become  skilful,  at  our  pleasure  we  can  make  chin  tswn  ten 
and  to  ten  taun,  or  whatever  we  please,  so  that  at  last  we  gain  a  skill  that  causes 
us  to  foiget  our-  food  for  very  joy.  Still  more  must  it  be  true  when  I  follow  the 
way  of  man,  the  essential  element  of  his  manhqod.  This  brings  the  highest 
happiness  and  joy.  Hence  our  text  says  :  "  Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  practise  what 
we  learn  ? "  But  this  is  the  saying  of  a  sage,  and  we  common  folks  can  make  no 
such  attainment ;  and  yet,  if  we  but  enter  this  gate  and  learn  even  the  outer  edge 
of  the  original  heart,  what  hitherto  has  seemed  apart  from  us — Shinto,  Buddhism  > 
and  the  Confucian  system — we  know  at  once  are  all  our  own.  We  know  that 
God,  Hofeoki,  and  sage  are  not  wholly  separate  from  us.  In  all  things  we  lose 
oar  selfishness.  Qradually  we  become  ashamed  of  our  former  thoughts  and 
wMds.  Just  now  we  thought  ourselves  wise  and  prudent ;  but  the  horns  of  the 
selfish  demon  draw  slowly  in,  and  the  skin,  a  thousand  thick,  thins  down  to  one. 
And  so,  in  like  degree,  we  enter  heaven  itself  with  joy  and  thankfulness^ 
unspei^ble,- unconscious  how  our  hands  move  and  our  feet  dance.  As  the  poet 
sings :  '*  As  long  as  my  Hotoki  lives,  whatever  I  see  or  hear  is  source  of  thank- 
fulness*" 

Now,  for  a  little,  stop,  proudly  stretching  out  your  elbows,  and  consider  the 
outer  shell  of  this  body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
What  a  wonderful  being  it  is  !  We  wear  notlung  on  the  head,  and  just  there  is 
the  s<^t  cushion  of  hair  protecting  from  injury  if  anything  chances  to  fall 
upon  it. 

The  eye  is  a  wonder.  It  takes  in  light  for  the  whole  body.  It  is  withdrawn 
a  little  and  protected  £r6m  dust  by  the  eyelid,  a  contrivance  that  opens  and  shuts. 
itself,  and  if  a  speck  of  dust  chances  to  get  in  it  the  eyelash  brushes  it  out* 
AIk>v«  the  eyes,  like  the  eaves  d  a  warehouse,  are  the  eyebrows,  made  to  carry 
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away  the  drops  of  perspiration.  The  holes  of  the  nose  cannot  open  or  shnt,  so 
ihey  open  downward,  that  no  wind  can  enter.  Above  is  a  roof  that  protects 
them  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  roof  itself  merely  smarting  a  little.  Were 
the  roof  wanting,  how  miserable  we  should  be.  We  should  have  to  walk  back- 
ward when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  perhaps  (all  into  a  puddle  or  strike  a  cait 
or  a  stone  and  hurt  ourselves.  By  the  grace  of  this  roof,  then,  we  walk  at  ease.  In 
a  whole  lifetime  it  needs  no  repair  ;  but  sometimes  men  go  to  bad  places  and 
ruin  the  roof  prematurely.    How  miserable  they  are  ! 

The  mouth  takes  in  food  for  the  whole  body.  .  How  wisely  it  is  made  !  This 
honourable  gate  can  expand  and  contract,  opening  just  in  proportion  to  the  vat 
of  the  article  that  is  to  enter.  Inside  are  officials,  the  teeth,  who  roughly  handle 
the  carrot,  dock,  turnip,  radish,  and  other  things,  and  that  other  official,  the 
tongue,  examines  the  article — is  it  sweet  or  bitter — and  sends  it  to  the  stomach. 
And  so  rigid  is  the  examination  that  nothing  counterfeit  can  pasa.  If  even  a 
tiny  stone  is  hidden  in  the  rice,  out  it  comes.  In  old  age  Heaven  pulls  out  the 
teeth,  for  the  weak  stomach's  sake,  lest  they  should  be  proud  and  heedless  and 
eat  hard  food. 

The  ears  spread  wide  from  right  to  left,  like  a  porch  or  a  wine-seller's  immel, 
to  receive  the  five  sounds.  At  the  joints  of  our  hands  and  feet,  our  instnunent^ 
for  work,  the  skin  and  sinews  are  just  a  little  loose,  and,  to  save  the  fingers  from 
hurt,  their  ends  are  tipped  with  nails,  like  pieces  of  hardware.  Yon  must  ask 
the  doctor  to  tell  you  more  about  the  body,  with  its  clock-like  mechanism  and  its 
five  and  six  viscera.  All  this  body  is  formed  from  the  five  elements.  Is  not 
Tento  Sama  a  skilful  workman  ?  The  eye  distinguishes  colour  and  fonn ;  the 
ear,  voice  and  sound  ;  the  nose,  odour ;  tiie  tongue,  taste ;  we  grasp  with  our 
hands  and  walk  with  our  feet  We  sleep,  we  wake,  we  walk,  we  speak,  we  think, 
just  as  we  please.  Could  anything  be  more  wonderful  ?  We  never  can  imder- 
stand  it,  reason,  consider,  and  calculate  as  we  may. 

See,  then,  how  we  go  astray.  We  think :  This  body  is  my  own.  I  can  do  as 
I  please.  From  this  error  comes  the  notion  :  I  am  wise  and  smart  ^  If  he  goe 
there,  I  move  here  ;  if  he  comes  here,  I  go  there.''  From  morning  to  evening  he 
pushes  out  his  elbows,  and  scowls  like  a  chess-player  considering  what  to  do,  and 
his  will  is  like  a  wrestler.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  he  is  angry.  A  gnilty  being, 
a  pitiable  being.  He  hates  heaven  and  scolds  men.  It  is  because  Tento  Semi 
IS  dumb  that  selfishness  grows  so  great.  Worthless  man  enjojrs  his  toien&ent  free 
of  rent,  and  so  comes  to  think  it  his  own.  The  kindness  is  too  great  At  last  he 
goes  to  the  owner  to  collect  rent.  No  possible  happiness  can  come  frT>m  thiL 
I  will  tell  you  a  funny  stoiy  in  illustration  of  my  meaning. 

In  a  certain  place  there  was  an  extraordinarily  foolish  servant  named 
ChokichL  There  are  many  foolish  men  in  the  world ;  but  this  one  wkf 
•xoeptionally,  almost  purposely,  foolish,  with  a  remarkable  talent  for  foigettiiig 
things.  One  day  his  mistress  said  to  him  :  ''Here,  Chokichi,  to-day  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  ancestor's  death.  The  priest  will  soon  be  here,  and  we  moA 
have  an  offering  for  the  household  deities.  So  hurry  to  Nihom  Bashi  and  bay 
five  things  for  me — carrot,  dock,  mountain  potato,  dried  moshroom,  and  Iotas 
root    She  gave  him  five  cents,  and  he  answered  '*Hai !"  tucked  up  the  ddit  of 
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hia  coat,  took  the  fiye  centB  in  Iub  haiidi  and  ran  futas  he  could  toward 
Nihom  BaahL  On  the  way  hia  neighbour,  Kichimatsu,  met  him.  ^  Chokichi, 
where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry,  and  what  are  you  going  for  ?  '^  ^'  I  am  going 
to  Nih9m  Boshi,  to  buy  flome  things."  "  What  are  you  going  to  buy  ? "  "  Why,  I 
don't  know/'  He  had  forgotten  his  mistresB's  important  commlBsionfl,  and  only 
remembered  to  run  fast    Was  he  not  a  fool  ? 

Yet,  possibly,  we  should  not  laugh  too  much  at  ChokichL  In  this  assembly,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  ()f  the  sort ;  but  way  back  in  the  country  are  many 
things  like  this  story  of  Chokichi — ^many  men  who  forget  the  most  important  and 
pressing  duties.  Tliey  hare  a  habit  of  knowing  very  well  all  that  others  should 
do—but,  well  each  one  should  examine  himself. 

Here  is  Mr.  Hachibei,  who  says  that  every  being  bom  into  the  world  has  a 
special  commission  from  heaven.  Indeed  !  ^  What  were  the  ox  and  horse  bom 
for  ?  "  ELachibei  replies  :  "  Oh  !  I  know  that  To  help  man  by  bearing  burdens." 
"  And  what  was  the  cock  bom  for  ?  "  "  To  tell  the  time."  "  What  was  the  dog 
bom  for?"  "To  guard  the  gate."  "And  the  cat?"  "To  catch  the  rat." 
"  What  is  the  plum-tree  for  V  "To  bear  plums."  " And  the  kaki-tree ? "  " To 
bear  kakL"  "  Again,  what  is  this  cup  for  ?  "  "  To  dip  hot  water  and  tea."  "  And 
this  f&n?"  "To  make  a  wind."  Whatever  I  asked,  if  it  is  only  something 
yonder,  he  knows  its  use  very  well  "Now,  Mr.  Hachibei,  what  were  you  bom 
for  1 "  On  that  he  scratches  his  head.  "  Why  was  I  bom  ?  I  don't  know.  To 
eat  rice  and  gmmble  ! "  That  is  the  sort  of  reply  he  make^  Tmly,  he  belongs 
to  Chokichi's  guild.  It  cannot  be  that  man  alone  comes  into  the  world  to  grow 
old  in  eating  rice.  Man  is  called  the  "head  of  all  things."  He  is  different  from 
dog  and  cat ;  but  that  is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  be  aimless. 

When  Chokichi  reached  Nihom  Bashi,  having  forgotten  his  errands,  he 
wandered  aimlessly  about,  with  his  money  in  lus  hand.  He  saw  cookies  in  a 
baker's,  and,  going  in,  ate  some  ten.  Then  he  drank  some  small  beer,  and  finally 
spent  all  the  money  he  had  left  in  a  low  eating-house.  But  still  he  was  not 
satisfied.  He  wanted  some  cooked  eel  and  dressed  duck,  and,  because  he  could 
not  buy  them,  he  went  home  grumbling.  Meanwhile,  master  and  mistress  were 
hot  as  fire.  "  Chokichi,  what  are  you  about  ?  Where  are  the  things  we  sent 
you  for  ? "  Chokichi,  surprised :  "  Why,  I  haven't  bought  anythiug."  The 
master  asks,  angrily  :  "What  did  you  do  with  my  money  7"  "  Oh  !  I  used  that 
to  buy  things  to  eat,  and  I  want  some  more."  The  master  and  mistress,  amazed  : 
"  You're  talking  in  your  sleep.  We  did  not  tell  you  to  buy  things  to  eat  We 
told  you  to  buy  carrot  and  dock — those  five  things.  You  did  not  buy  them,  but 
spent  the  money  for  things  to  eat  You  are  crazy,  man."  They  scold  and  pound 
the  mats.  No  doubt  of  his  being  a  fool.  Then  this  Chokichi  put  on  a  surprised 
£ace  and  said  :  "  Do  you  need  carrot  and  dock  ?  I've  just  been  to  Nihom  Bashii 
and  that  would  have  been  such  a  good  time  to  buy  them."  A  monstrous  fool. 
In  all  the  wide  world  no  one  would  support  such  a  man  for  an  hour.  Hit  his  head 
with  the  fist  two  or  three  times  and  drive  him  out  There  is  no  help  for  it  But 
this  story  is  not  merely  to  be  laughed  at  It  Ib  a  parable.  If  we  hear  of  folly  we 
are  to  examine  ourselves.  So,  to-day,  if  any  of  you  think,  I,  surely,  am  not  like 
this  Chokichi,  you  must  examine  yourselfl    We  each  received  at  birth  from  Tento 
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Sama,  our  master,  a  fine  body,  with  five  membeni — no  mere  trifle  of  fire  cents. 
We  are  also  endowed  with  five  senses  for  five  kinds  of  work — the  eye  fcr  seeing, 
the  ear  for  hearing,  the  nose  for  smelling,  the  moitth  for  tasting,  and  Hie  body 
for  feeling.  Moreofver,  in  the  heart  is  the  natural  endowment  of  the  five  virtro? 
— humanity,  uprightness,  propriety,  wisdom,  sincerity ;  and  from  these  csome 
the  five  duties — filial  obedience,  loyalty  to  master,  conjugal  harmony,  brotherly 
respect,  kindness  in  intercourse  with  others.  These  are  the  five  articles^the 
carrot  and  dock — ^we  are"  told  to  buy.  But  ^^en  we'forget  these  five  duties  and 
five  virtues,  and,  rising  up  and  lying  down,  complain,  *^I  wvnt  this.  I  want  that. 
This  won't  do.  That's  not  enough,"  wasting  months  and  years  in  bujring  and 
eating,  is  it  not  like  Chokichi  himself  ?  Surely,  man  was  not  bom  thus  aimleaslj. 
And  even  now,  living  in  this  gratefal  time  of  peace,  when,  if  one  will  only  ibUov 
his  business  diligently,  he  need  not  want  anything,  even  now,  those  who  do  not 
know  the  truth  do  not  imagine  even  in  their  dreams  that  gratitude  is  due.  "  Thaf  s 
not  enough.  This  won't  do."  In  all  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days  in  thf 
year  there  is  a  war  in  the  breast.    Is  it  not  blasphemy  7 

When  we  cast  out  the  "  original  heart,"  the  selfish  demon  appears.  It  cuts  the 
family  into  fractions.  Father  and  son,  brother  and  friend,  husband  and  wife,  are 
enemies.  The  daughter-in-law  glares  at  the  faults  of  the  mother-in-law,  the 
mother-tin-law  delights  to  ill-use  the  daughter-in-law.  The  lord  treats  his  re- 
tainers harshly,  and  the  retainers  watch  the  errors  of  their  lord.  It  is  a  Kriig 
hell.  When  there  is  a  pause  in  this  mutual  ill-treatment,  with  knitted  broTr< 
they  consider  questions  of  no  profit :  Are  the  times  good  or  bad  ?  Is  the 
world  wide  or  narrow  ?  Is  it  the  world's  beginning  or  end  ?  It  is  the  merest  folly. 
It  19  just  like  Chokichi  when  he  gnunbled  because  the  money  his  mistress  gate 
him  was  too  little  and  he  could  not  eat  cooked  eel  and  dressed  duck.  Such 
grumblers  dim  Tento  Sama  for  rent,  and  in  return  are  ordered  to  quit  the 
premises.  So  they  run  away  bankrupt,  men  and  women  drowning  themselve- 
together  or  having  their  heads  cut  off".  Thus  they  receive  two  or  three  hl<nrs 
from  Tento  Sama's  fist,  and  their  names  are  erased  from  the  list  of  the  dweDeis  in 
heaven,  the  wretches  !  It  is  written  :  "  As  all  things  are  cultivated  in.  a  series, 
they  must  not  hurt  each  other ; "  but  we  know  the  original  heart  and  wish  tr< 
forsake  our  selfish  buying  and  eating,  and  follow  the  true  way.  We  desire  to  do  thr 
important  pressing  errands  of  Tento  Sama,  being  obedient  to  parents,  loyal  t<) 
master,  kind  to  family,  children,  and  friends.  Thus  we  shall  live  joyfoUy. 
Although  I  say  this,  some  of  my  young  hearers  may  think  this  moral  way  of 
obedience  and  loyalty  is  old-fashioned,  and  not  for  these  times.  And  ethos  may 
say  :  "  No.  What  he  says  ia  good  and  true,  and  I  want  to  follow  the  way.  But 
just  now  I  am  so  very  busy  I  really  have  no  time.  At  a  convenient  seuMm  I 
intend  to  obey."  These  all  belong  to  Chokichi's  guild.  If  they  are  so  heedle^ 
Tento  Sama's  fist  will  soon  be  on  their  heads,  and  then  what  sorrows,  mis- 
fortunes, and  unspeakable  woes  will  be  theirs — a  fearful  doom  !  Let  us  leun 
over  and  over  again  this  way. 

In  the  ancient  times  Buddha,  Confucius,  and  the  founders  of  other  sects  fi>isook 
rank  and  home,  denied  themselves,  pleasant  food  and  clothes,  and,  with  wasting 
flesh,  helped  others.    We  too  greatly  desire  to  make  it  the  business  of  our  life  to 
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live  and  die  tame  men.  That  is  our  Tbnto  Soma,  to  gode  and  Hbtoke,  and  that 
is  tlie  true  prayer  few  a  bonntifal  harvest  of 'the  five  ki^dtf  of  grain  and  for  peace 
in  heaven  aod  earth. 

My  aennon  has  been  so  long,  from  Vx^gwit^pg  to  end,  thiit  nov  •  weU  take  a 
pipe. 


%t^\ii%  ^lunxcAiixait. 


HE  Egyptian  War  is  at  an  end,  and  it  has  ended  in  a  military  triumph 
as  brilliant  as  any  which  our  annals  record.    Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
6  *j^i!(      w&fi  subjected  to  fierce  and  sometimes  even  malevolent  criticism  for 
^J^\    delays  in  dealing  with  the  rebel  forces  in  Egypt,  which  were  alleged  to 
fY>   be  not  only  unnecessary  but  dangerous— certain,  at  least,  to  involve  an 
indefinite  prolongation  of  the  contest.      These  criticisms  have  been 
proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  worse  than  gratuitous ;  they  must  now  be 
etigmatised  as  shamefully  impertinent    Our  General  knew  what  he  was  about, 
arranged  his  plans  with  consummate  skill,  and  when  the  crucial  moment  came 
executed  them  with  crushing  power.     At  the  first  £unt  dawn  of  the  13th  of 
September  he  had  silently  moved  his  force  through  the  silent  night  close  to  the 
-vast  and  formidable  defences  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  his  battalions  rushed  upon 
them  before  their  occupants  were  fully  aware  of  his  approach.    For  a  moment 
theyrcHisted,  only  to  be  swept  down  by  English  bayonets,  and  then  fled  away  in 
<wild  panic,  leaving  fifteen  hundred  corpses  and  a  vast  multitude  of  wounded 
behind  them.    This  is  not  the  place  for  details  of  the  great  exploit,  but  it>was 
quickly  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Kafr  Dowar  and  the  march  to  Cairo, 
-where  Sir  Garnet  was  cordially  welcomed,  and  where  Arab!  had  been  arrested  a 
few  hours  before  the  General's  arrival    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  was 
-conducted  at  the  least  possible  cost  of  life  and  limb  on  the  English  side.    The 
marvel  is,  indeed,  that  our  loss  should  be  so  small.    Attempts  are  being  made  to 
lessen  the  military  splendour  of  the  victory  by  the  plea  that  the  Arabs  were  poor 
fighters — at  once  unskilful  nnd  cowardly.     Of  course  they  cannot  compare  with 
the  European  soldier,  but  Aral^  was  no  bungling  strategist.    He  knew  that  his 
strength  lay  in  defence,  and  that  his  strength  in  defence  lay  in  providing  shelter 
for  hi-s  men  from  the  fire  of  their  opponents.    The  fact  that  Sir  Garnet  "Wolseley 
outwitted  bim  in  the  one  scheme  upon  which  he  relied  by  getting  at  his  entrench- 
ments unobserved,  and  storming  them  before  his  fire  could  be  breug}it  to  bemr,  is 
the  amply  sufficient  evidence  of  that  mingled  astuteness  and  energy  by  which  his 
assailants  utterly  defeated  and  ruined  him  at  a  angle  blow.  W&  have  no  iiking  for 
'the  kind  of  enthtusiasm  which  is  evoked  by  military  prowess.    War,  even  at  the 
best,  is  diabolical  work,  and  statesmanship  ought,  in  these  advnnced  ageS|  to  be 
•able  to  prevent  it    But  we  cherish  the  hope  that  this  Egyptian  contest  may  clear 
the   great  Eastern  Question  of  some  of  the  difficulties  by  which  it  has  been 
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oppressed.  It  will  be  strange  if  the  Saltan,  after  hia  ig&ominioiu  yacillatian  and 
double-dealing,  ahould  be  allowed  to  retain  any  hold  upon  the  Egyptian  people, 
and  if  the  Egyptian  people  themselTes  do  not  get  a  vastly  improved  system  of 
government,  of  which  they  are  sorely  in  need.  We  are  mistaken,  too,  if  th]» 
collapse  of  Arabics  power  does  not  put  a  check  upon  the  great  Islamite  rising;  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late.  Mohammedans  in  India  will  hear  of 
English  achievements  in  Egypt,  and  wiU  think  twice  before  they  venture  to 
measure  swords  with  a  Power  which  has  once  more  given  unmistakable  demonstra- 
tion of  what  it  can  do.  The  Egyptian  Question  has  now  to  be  settled  by 
diplomacy.  Probably  our  Tory  Jingoes  will  raise  a  cry  for  annexation  or  for  a 
protectorate  ;  but  Mr.  Qladstone  may  be  trusted  to  fulfil  his  pledges,  and,  in 
doing  so,  is  not  likely  to  incur  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Continental  State?. 
We  hate  the  war;  but  we  neverthless  hope  and  pray  that,  by  Qod's  infinite 
mercy  and  wiBdom,  some  real  and  permanent  good  may  come  out  of  it. 


«  THE  HOP-PICKERS'  MISSION." 
To  (ha  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 

EAR  SIR, — Recently  you  favoured  me  with  space  for  an  appeal  in  your 
pages  on  behalf  of  ^  The  Hop-Pickers'  Mission.''  May  I  therefore  ask 
you  kindly  to  acknowledge,  in  your  next  issue,  the  receipt  of  the 
following  amounts  ? — 

Received  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Kendon  (and  personally  acknowledged) 

Do.  (unacknowledged,  being  anonymous)       

Do.,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  (see  September  8vH>rd  and  TroweQ    ... 

Da,  by  W.  L.  Mayo        

Do.,  by  J.  Bumham  (and  personally  acknowledged) 

Do.,  do.  (unacknowledged) — K  Q.,  3b.  ;  J.  B.  R,  58.  ;  A.  Cape,  5s. ; 
u*  vj.  i9.,  5s.  f  Y.  ill.  U.  A>,  Is.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Do^  at  close  of  Tabernacle  prayer-meeting,  28th       

Do.,  collection  at  Rye  Lane  prayer-meeting 
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d. 
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Made  up  to  date,  September  12th ^        £b7    7    ft 

With  many  thanks,  dear  Sir,  for  your  insertion  of  '<  The  Appeal,"  and  to  the 
above-named  for  their  hearty  response. — Cordially  yours,         John  BuaifBAM. 
24,  Eeston  Road,  East  Dulwich. 
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[NOTHER  of  OUT  worthies  has  gone  to  his  rest.  The  church  at  Caver- 
sham  has  lost  its  heloved  and  respected  pastor,  after  a  short  indisposi- 
tion, which  appeared  to  he  so  comparatively  slight  as  not  to  awaken 
any  serious  apprehension,  but  which  suddenly  terminated  in  death 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  August,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  Stepney  student,  and,  after  his  college  course,  became  the  paster 
of  an  English-speaking  congr^^tion  in  Madras.  After  labouring  there  for  ten  or 
eleven  years,  the  state  of  his  wife's  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England, 
when  he  accepted  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church  at  George  Street  Chapel, 
Plymouth,  where  his  deeply  impressive  and  richly  cultured  ministry  was 
highly  appreciated  and  extensively  useful  for  some  ten  years  more.  At  PlymouUi, 
however,  his  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  important  charge.  Our  venerable  brother,  Mr.  Aldis,  succeeded  him  at  Ply- 
mouth, and,  after  a  while,  Mr.  Page  succeeded  Mr.  Aldis  at  Reading.  This  engage- 
ment, however,  was  only  a  temporary  one,  and  was  followed  by  the  pastorate  of 
the  newly  formed  church  at  Caversham,  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  Mr. 
Page  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  eminently  instructive  preacher,  a  sound 
theologian,  a  firm  and  enlightened  Nonconformist,  and  a  warm  friend  to  the 
cause  of  missions  and  of  temperance.  Widely  known,  he  was  also  widely  beloved ; 
and  lus  removal  is  mourned  by  none  more  than  by  the  youthful  students  at 
Amersham  HaU,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  an  affectionate  interest,  and  to  not  a 
few  of  whom  he  was  of  the  highest  spiritual  service. 


^bvtkB. 


Thi  Sbcrbt  of  Powsb,  and  other 
Sermons.  By  Alexander  Maclaren, 
D.D.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Db.  Maclaren  has  wisely  collected 
into  a  volume  a  number  of  sermons 
which  have  already  appeared  in  less 
permanent  forms.  Several  of  them  were 
preached  on  occasions  of  public  interest 
before  the  London,  the  Wesleyan,  and 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Societies,  the 
Congregational  Union,    the   National 


Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  &&,  and 
are  among  the  most  powerful  dis- 
courses of  our  age.  In  none  of  Dr» 
Maclaren's  previous  volumes  is  there 
a  finer  expression  of  the  best  and 
highest  characteristics  of  his  genius.. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  subtle 
thinker  who  speaks  with  the  glow  of  a 
poetic  imagination  and  the  inspiration 
of  prophetic  fervour.    Every  sentence 
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reveals  the  intensity  of  a  seer-like 
vision  and  the  absorbing  earnestness 
whicli  ia  bent  on  the  faithful  delivery 
of  a  message  from  God.  While  the 
literary  qualities  of  these  sermons  will 
commend  them  to  readers  of  the  ripest 
culture,  they  have  at  the  same  time  a 
simplicity  and  force  which  the  most 
unlettered  minds  can  appreciate.  To 
understand  the  unique  power  of  Dr. 
Maclaren's  ministry  we  must,  of  course, 
hear  him.  The  man  himself  is  greater 
than  his  sermons,  and  even  his  highest 

•  utterances  gain  much  from    his   per- 
'  sonality.  He  throws  himself  so  entirely 

into  his  preaching  that  it  is  impossible 
'  not  to  miss  in  his  printed  words  some- 
thing of  that  subtle  force  which  arouses 
the  most  languid  attention  and  that  rapt 
earnestness  which  is  so  suggestive  of  a 
higher  and  holier  presence  before  which 
preacher 'and  hearer  must  alike  bow. 
But  in  view  of  this  inevitable  drawback, 
we  know  of  no  other  discourses  which 
rank  as  of  equal  value  with  these. 
Without  the  slightest  straining  after 
originality  they  give  us  fresh  and 
unconventional  views  of  Divine  truth, 
and  discover  .on  the  most  familiar 
ground  mines  of  unsuspected  wealth. 
Dr.  Maclaren  is  a  ripe  Biblical  scholar 
and  a  skilled,  exegete,  but  he  possesses 
the  rarer  power  of  spiritual  insight,- and 
makes  the  Scripture  with  which  he 
deals  flash  upon  the  mind  a  new 
light.  No  feature  of  his  discourses 
is  more  valuable  than  this.     Ajs  ex- 

•  positions  they  place  vividly  before  us 
the  very  heart  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tives, and  make  every  word  luminous. 
In  one  of  the  sermons,  on  the  grave 
of  the  dead  John,  &c.,  the  writer 
proves  how  effectively  he  can  deal 
with  tiie  apologetics  of  Christianity 
and  ;neet  the  difficulties  raised  by 
modem  thought.    But,  happily  for  us. 


he  does  not  linger  over  these  questioDs 
which  hold  the  approaches  to  the  subject, 
or  act  as  if  all  the  deeper  problems  were 
outside  the  essence  of  Christianity.   He 
does  not  fail  to  make  good  his  defences, 
but,  having  done  so,  he  enters  the  city 
and  contemplates  its  varied  glories.  As 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  old 
and  threadbare  themes  can  be  invested 
with  freshness  and  made  to  bear  on  the 
most  momentous  questions  of  our  spirit- 
ual life,  we  may  mention  the  sermon  on 
the  exhortation  of  Banial»9--a  sermon 
wluch  is  also  remarkable  as  showing  the 
manner  in  which,  from  simple  and  even 
commonplace  divisions,  the  noblest  and 
most  inspiring  truths  may  be  educed. 
The  sermon  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  volume  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those    who,    like    ourselves,    had   die 
privilege   to   hear   it.      We   thoi^ht 
it   at  the    time  the  most  impresaive 
and  powerful  discourse   to  which  we 
had    ever    listened, — as    near  an  ap- 
proach to  prophet-like  inspiration  as  we 
could  imagine.     Subtlety  of  thought, 
beauty  of  structure,  forcible  and  incisive 
words,  splendour  of   imagination,  all 
charged  with  intense  spiritual  power, 
held  one  of  the  finest  audiences  which 
any  preacher  has  ever  addressed  spell- 
bound.   Nor  has  our  estimate  of  the 
eermon  changed.     Other  discourses  are 
of  scarcely  inferior  worth.    Those  on 
"  The  Obscure  Apostles,"  "  A  Prisoners 
Dying   Thoughts,"  and    "Citizens  ot 
Heaven "   are   especially   notable.    It 
is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  do  it,  but, 
for  the  pleasure  it  iffords  us,  we  heartily 
commend  this  new  volume  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.    'Its  profound  unveil- 
ings   of  Christian  truth,  its  wealth  of 
intellectual  suggestion,  its  marveHous 
fund  of  illustration,  its  blended  sim- 
plidty  and  grace,  give  to  it  a  quite 
exceptional  power. 


Reviews. 
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The    CoMiNa    Democracy.     By   Q. 
Harwood,  Author  of  "Disestablish- 
ment."   London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Widely  aswe  differ  from  Mr.  Harwood's 
politico-ecclesiastical    theories,  we  are 
glad  once  more  to  meet  him  as  an  author. 
His     essay     on      "Disestablishment," 
though  by  no  means  a  conclusive  vindi- 
•cation  of  the  principle  of  a  "  National 
Church,"  is,   at   least,   a  candid   and 
powerful  argument  in  its  favour,  and 
has  won  for  him  the  respect  of  opponents 
as  well  as  the  gratitude  of  friends.   The 
^'Coming  Democracy"   is  a  study  in 
politics,  and  attempts  to  anticipate  the 
probable  course  of  our  social  and  reli- 
gious life  as  it  will  be  determined  by  the 
more  thorough  democratic  rule  which 
must  inevitably  result  from  the  recent 
Reform  BilL  The  position  of  the  writer 
is,  in  the  main,  decidedly  Conservative, 
and  he  is  in  much  closer  sympathy  with 
the  imperialism  o     Lord  Beaconsfield 
than  with  the  less  ambitious,  but  wiser 
and  more  useful,  statesmanship  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.     In  fact,   his  work    is  an 
endeavour  to  state  in  sober  and  philo- 
sophic forms  the  theories  which  the  late 
Conservative  leader  propounded  in  a 
more    fantastic    and    romantic    shape. 
Mr.   Harwood  evidently  anticipates  a 
closer  alliance  between  the  Crown  and 
the    people,    and    believes    that    the 
democracy  of  the  coming  period  will  be 
largely  on  the   lines  laid    down   by 
liberal-conservativism.  Changes  he  dis- 
tinctly   sees    to    be    inevitable.      His 
position  on  the  land -laws  is,  in  the 
main,  exceedingly  sensible.    He  does 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  we  should,  but 
we  should   be    thankfal    to    see    the 
adoption  even  of  such  plans  as  he  here 
recommends ;  and  as  to  the  preservation 
of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
we  are  largely  at  one  with  him.    We 
should,    of    course,    like    to    see   the 


composition  of  the  Upper  House  some- 
what altered,  and  its  relations  to  the 
Lower  House  modified,  but  we  do  not 
advocate  its  abolition.    We  agree  with 
Mr.    Harwood   in   thinking  that  the 
lower  classes  are  not  likely  to  be  farther 
alienated  from  religion,  but  vather  the 
contrary.     Christianity    will   become 
more  and  more  the  supreme  power  in 
our  social  life,  and  it  can  have  no  rivaL 
But  we  demur  to  the  idea  that  it  can  be 
most  effectively  presented  to  the  people 
and  made  influential  in  their  lives  by 
the    oi^^^amsation  of  a  State  Church. 
The  Church  and  State  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  identical.    Many  men  are 
citizens  in  the  one  who  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  absurd  to  regard  them 
as  its  members.    With  Sectarianism  we 
have  no  sympathy,  but  to  insist  on 
compliance  with  the  New  Testament 
conditions  of  church  membership  and 
to  aim  at  the  realisation  of  Christ's  ideal 
is  not  Sectarianism.    We  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  as  **  broad  as  the  charity  of  the 
Almighty  Father,"  but  we  must  at  the 
same    time    be    "  as   narrow   as    His 
righteousness,"  and  we  do  not  see  how 
a  State  Church,  as  such,  can  be  so.     The 
point,  however,  is  one  for  an   essay 
rather  than  a  bri^f  notice.    Mr.  Har- 
wood has  produced  a  clear-sighted,  ably 
reasoned  volume,  generous  in  tone,  and 
often  strikingly  suggestive  ;  and,  though 
we  cannot  endorse  his  conclusions,  we 
gladly  welcome  so  vigorous  and  manly 
a  contribution  to  the  great  political 
discussions  of  our  day. 

Altatona  :  Faet  and  Fiction  from  my 
Life  in  the  Highlands  By  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  F.RS.E.,  &c.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas.     1882. 

The  fine  old  "Grecian  Gaul,"  whose 
lectures  and  essays  have  so  often  in- 
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Htruclcd,  and  whose  poetry  has  ao  often 
charmed  ub,  has  rendered  ns  additional 
.sun'icc  in  the  publication  oUaSBAltavancu 
The  book  is  thrown  into  the  form*of 
'^ambidatory  dialogue,"  and  by  the  aid  of 
»everal  representative  or  typical  charac- 
ters, diflcuases  thoroughly  and  impar- 
tially all  subjects  and  questions  relating 
totheScottishEUghlands — their  scenery, 
their  geological  structure,  their  national 
and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  their  popu- 
lation in  its  social  and  religious  aspects, 
education,  the  claims  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  the  land  laws,  sheep  farming, 
and  many  other  points  of  primary 
interest.  Fulness  of  knowledge,  breadth 
of  sympathy,  chivalry  and  courage, 
reverence  for  all  that  is  great  and  good, 
high  poetic  insight  and  expression,  lend 
to  this  book  a  singular  fascination,  and 
make  it  as  entertaining  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive. After  reading  it  no  one  can 
comx)lain  that  the  Highlands  are,  in 
any  ncnse,  an  unknown  country. 

A  Popular  Cohhxntabt  on  the 
New  Testament.  By  English  and 
American  Scholars  of  Various  £  vange- 
lical  Churches.  Edited  by  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.  VoL  III.  The  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
38,  George  Street 

The  third  volume  of  Messrs.  Clark's 
Popular  Commentary  fully  sustains  the 
high  character  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
It  is  exactly  what  it  professes  to  be — a 
Popular  Commentary,  intended  to  bring 
the  results  of  the  latest  Biblical  research 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  and  non- 
professional readers.  The  writers  are 
men,  in  several  instances,  of  the  fore- 
most rank,  and,  in  all  cases,  of  evident 
competence  for  their  task.  The  names 
of  Dr.  Schaff,  Dr.  David  Brown,  Mr.  J. 
Rawson  Lumley,  Dean  Plumptie,  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods,  and  Dr.  Dykes  are  well 


known  as  expositors  of  Scripture,  who 
have  given  us  some  of  our  ablest  works 
in  this  department  of  study.  Where 
the  authors  are  so  numerous,  the  merit 
cannot,  of  course,  be  uniform  ;  but  the 
Commentary,  as  a  whole,  maintains  a 
more  than  ordinary  level  of  excellence; 
Dean  Plumptre's  work  stands  out  with 
marked  prominence,  and,  excellent  as  kk 
all  his ''  studies,"  we  know  none  of  them 
which  surpass  this.  If  his  notes  on  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  have  not  the  charm 
of  his  recent  work  on  Ecclesiastes,  it  is 
because  the  subject  is  more  familiar, 
and  affords  less  scope  for  ingenious 
conjecture.  He  displays  a  full  mastery 
of  the  various  questiones  vexaUu  con- 
nected with  the  pastoral  Epistles,  their 
authorship,  design,  &c.,  and  states  his 
own  position  with  clearness,  precision 
and  force.  His  ecclesiastical  views  are 
not,  of  course,  uniformly  identical  with 
our  own,  but  he  is  fur  removed  from 
the  belief  in  "the  divine  right"  of 
Episcopacy,  and  writes  in  the  same 
strain  as  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Jacobs 
and  other  liberal  Churchmen.  His 
dissertations  on  doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical subjects  are  of  special  value.  Dr. 
Brown's  notes  on  the  Romans  are  as 
liberal  as  they  are  Evangelical,  full  of 
thought  as  well  as  simple  and  compsct 
in  form.  We  are  not  sure  that  Dc. 
Oswald  Dykes  is  so  fully  adapted  for 
the  commentator's  task  as  some  other  of 
his  coUaboTaUv,T9^  nor  is  he  here  at  his 
best  His  notes  are,  if  anything,  too 
brief  and  compressed.  But,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  volume  is  admirable,  and 
wiU  prove  of  the  highest  service  to 
the  readers  for  whom  it  is  specially 
designed.  Its  spirit  throughout  is 
candid  and  reverent,  its  criticism  honest 
and  intelligenti  its  historical  and  anti- 
quarian illustrations  are  apposite^  and 
we  can  commend  it  to  general  approval 
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\rith  the  heartiest  confidence  and 
pleasure.  We  ought  to  add  that  the 
pictorial  illustrations  —  of  Rome, 
Corinth,  Ephesns,  &c. — taken  from 
photographs  hy  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson, 
4idd  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  style  of  the  letterpress  and 
the  general  ''get  up"  are  admirable. 
If  the  members  of  our  congregations 
would  read  such  books  as  this,  the  work 
«f  their  ministers  would  be  at  once 
pleasanter  and  more  practically  efficient 
Sound  Scriptural  knowledge  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  our  day,  and 
Messrs.  Clark's  Popular  Commentary 
<loes  much  to  supply  it  in  a  pleasing 
and  effective  form. 

Trs  Christian  Monthlt  and  Family 
Triasurt.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Lon- 
don, Edinbuxgh,  and  New  York. 

The  Christian  Church.  A  Monthly 
Joiumal  in  Defence  of  Christian 
Truth.    Partridge  &  Co. 

Ck)iiDEN  HoTTRS.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Jackson  Wray.  Passmoreft  Alabaster, 
Paternoster  Buildings. 

The  Sword  and  Trowel.  Edited 
by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Passmore  k 
Alabaster. 

The  Postman.  July  and  August  E. 
Marlborough  &  Co.,  61,  Old  Bailey. 

We  give  our  unqualified  commendation 
of  all  these  periodicals.  The  August  and 
September  number  of  The  Sword  and 
Trowel  contain  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Inaugural 
Address  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Pastors'  College  Associa- 
tion, April  18th,  1882,  which  is  crammed 
with  wise  suggestions  and  pithy  sayings, 
tmd  pervaded  throughout  by  the  spirit  of 
a  true  consecration  to  the  highest  service. 
But  will  our  brother  foxgive  us  if  we  ask 
him  to  reconsider  the  extremely  dis- 
paraging estimate  inserted  on  pages 
426—428  of  Dr.  Bmce's  work,  entitled, 


"The  Chief  End  of  Revelation"?  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  writer  has  un- 
accountably misunderstood  the  purpose, 
tone,  and  drift  of  that  masterly  worit. 
Instead  of  being  a  surrender  to  the 
Rationalists,  we  take  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  telling  assaults  on  their  main  posi- 
tions, in  regard  to  the  Bible,  which  our 
recent  Apologetic  literature  has  effected. 
The  Chridian  Monthly  maintains  both 
its  strength  and  its  refinement.  The 
Postman  is  equally  good,  though  in  u 
different  way,  and  is  cheap  at  a  penny. 
Oolden  Hours  is  well  furnished  with 
Fiction,  Poetry,  Bic^graphy,  Reflections 
on  Scripture  Themes,  &c,  with  here  and 
there  some  excellent  pictorial  illustra- 
tions. The  Christian  Ohureh  defends 
the  Faith  in  a  truly  vigorous  style. 
We  have  been  specially  interested  in  its 
criticisms  of  the  Hibbert  Lecturefs  re- 
cently delivered  in  Oxford  and  in 
London  by  Professor  Kuenen. 

Baftish  and  the  Batosts.     By  the 
Rev.  Qeorge  Duncan,  Pastor  of  Cakes 
Baptist  Chapel,  Lindley,  near  Hud- 
dersfield  ;  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by 
the  President  of   Rawdon  College. 
Baptist   Tract    and    Book    Society, 
Castle  Street,  Holbom. 
Mr.  Rooke  expresses  the  ** pleasure" 
with  which  he  has  "read  the  sheets  of 
this  little  work  as  they  have  passed 
through  the  press,"  and  "  congratulates" 
the  author  **  on  the  taste  and  talent  for 
historical  research  to  which  his  book 
bears  ample  witness."    We  are  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  chiming  in  with 
this  note  of  praise.     Mr.  Duncan  has 
produced  a  capital  little  treatise,  which 
will  confirm  the  Baptists  in  their  de- 
nominational standing,  and  will  stimu- 
late them  in  their  endeavour  to  spread 
their  distinctive  principles.     There  is 
not  only  a  good  deal  of  history  in  the 
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book  bearing  on  the  subject  of  "  Baptinn 
and  the  BaptistB,"  which  is  tersely  and 
effectively  nanated,  but  also  nmch  smart 
argument  which,  smart  as  it  is,  is  not 
itmhly  and  inconsiderately  conducted. 
The  author  has  had  to  deal  with  an 
old  subject,  but  he  has  taken  it  up  in 
a  style  which  is  for  the  most  part  new, 
and  which  is  throughout  vigorous.  The 
work  consists  of  sermons  and  lecture^ 
and  is  published  under  the  conviction 
that  "a  6ne/ history  of  the  Baptists  is 
much  required  as  a  class-book  for  our 
senior  scholars."  He  rightly  thinks  that 
'<  in  most  of  our  Sunday-schools  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  we  allow  our  young  men 
and  women  to  remain  in  great  ignorance 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  their  own 
denomination,  whereas,  if  they  were 
taken  through  a  course  of  teaching, 
based  on  sucli  a  work  as  is  here  sub- 
mitted to  the  public,  they  would  be 
able  to  state  readily  the  testimony 
which  Baptists  have  borne  in  word  and 
deed."  About  one  half  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  the  setting  forth  of 
historical  facts  in  which  the  Baptists 
are  specially  interested,  and  these  are 
arranged  in  distinctively  chronological 
form  that  they  may  the  more  readily 
strike  the  mind  and  be  the  more  easily 
retained  by  the  memory. 


Twenty-eight  Years  a  Slave.    By 
Kev.  Thomas  L.  Johnson,  a  returned 
missionary     from     Africa.       Yates 
Alexander  &  Shepheard,  21,  Castk 
Street,  Holbom. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  pretty  well  known  to 
many  of  our  Baptist  churches  and  con- 
gregations from  the  effective  deputation 
work  he  did  for  our  Foreign  Mission 
while  studying  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Col- 
lege ;    and    the    simple,    artless,    but 
deeply  interesting,  story  of  his  life  will 
be  sure  to  secure  many  readers  in  this 


country.    His  heart  was  set  on  work  for 
Christ  in  Africa,  and  he  went  there  for 
that  purpose  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Society.    But  ere  long  his  health  was 
so  completely  broken  by  the  influences 
of  the  climate  that  his  cherished  ambi- 
tion had   to  be  disappointedy  and  he 
returned  to  his  native  America.    This 
narrative  of  his  singular  life  has  been 
written  in  the  intecests  of  the  work 
dearest  to  his  heart     He  wishes,  by 
means  of  it,  *<  to  help  to  create  a  fund 
to  send  freed  men  to  Africa  as  mission- 
aries."   The  project  is  every  way   a 
worthy  one,  and  we  tiiist  it  will  prove 
largely  successfoL 


The  Papers  of  the  Eclectic  Dis- 
cussion Socmr.  Edited  by  Henry 
Walduck.    Elliot  Stock. 

"The  Eclectic  Discussion  Societv"  i> 

w 

an  affair  of  the  author's  imagination, 
and  the  speakers  who  figure  in  it  an' 
simply  the  creations  of  his  brain.  The 
idea  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  Mr.  Walduck 
has  worked  it  out  with  fair  success 
As  is  usual  in  debating  societies,  a  con- 
siderable.  number  of  the  "de^ters'' 
show  but  slender  debating  power,  and 
make  poor  contributions  to  the  elucida- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  subject  which 
may  happen  to  be  in  hand.  A  single 
sentence  is  usually  sufficient  to  enable- 
the  reader  to  identify  these  useless 
talkers,  and  their  addresses  an  easily 
skipped.  But  the  book  is  not  destitntr 
of  interesting  and  instractive  disquia- 
tions  on  a  variety  of  topics  i^cfa:are 
more  or  less  importont-^^-acieiitific*. 
historical,  and  rel^oiM.  The  papeR^ 
<<  In  the  Beginniiigy"  '<  On  th*  Dek^ 
in  the  Days  of  Noah/'  '<  On  the  Jews,'* 
and  '^On  Ants,"  with  the  dkci»toiM> 
upon  them,  take  up  the  major  pnt  ol 
the  volume.  We  havealsoa^'Qeneial 
Disenssiou  on  Various  Snbjecti^l  such 
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as  Witcheraft,  Mesm.emiii»  Demoaologj, 
Spiritualiflin,  &c^  aod  a  "  Miacellaueous 
DiaouBBion  "  on  The  Modem  Tlieozy  of 
LighV'  Photography,  the  PhotopliQiie> 
Sound,  the  Phonograph,  the  Mifiior 
phone,  How  Water  is  anatained  in  the 
Air,  Vegetation,  Trees,  and  The 
Economy  of  Natures  These  items  will 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  aim 
and  character  of  the  yolnme,  which  may 
be  helpfol  in  starting  many  minds  on  a 
coarse  of  varied  and  useful  study. 

Plaiv  Words  to  Youve  Mek  a»j> 
BoYB.  By  Rev.  James  BailUe.  EUiiot 
Stook. 
A  iiBOXims  by  our  brother,  the  paalor 
of  the  Baptist  chuich  at  Man  vers  Street 
Chapel,  Bath.  It  deals  with  the  yanous 
forms  of  sensuality  to  which  young 
niexi  and  boys  are  too  commonly  prone, 
and  into  which,  unhappily,  vast  num> 
l)erS'  of  them  falL  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed cannot  be  particularised  iu  a 
ixuiodical  like  this,  which  is  intended 
for  general  reading ;  but  they  are  deli> 
cately  and  wisely  handled,  and  yet  arc 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  unflinching  fidelity 
to  the  physical,  social,  moral,  and 
religious  interests  of  the  class  to  whom 
the  arguments  and  admonitions  of  the 
lecture  are  addressed. 


Th£  Pbbacher's  Analyst.  A  Monthly 
Hoiniletical    Ma(^ine.      Conducted 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird,  B.  A.   July. 
Elliot  Stock. 
Wb   regularly  receive  and    read  tliis 
periodical  with   pleasure.      It    has    a 
manner  of  its  own  which  must  render 
it   acceptable    and    useful    to    many 
preachers,  who  would  hardly  know  what 
to  do  with  some  other  publications  of  a 
similar  kind.     The  editor  is  himself  a 
capital  sermon-maker,  and  he  gathers 
together  from  many  quarters  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  varied  pulpit  material. 


presented  in  forms  which  readily  catch  . 
the  eye  and  stimulate  the  mind.  The 
general  teaching,  too,  is  soundly  evan- 
gelical The  number  before  us  contains 
a  slafihing  sermon  on  "The  Salvation 
Army,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Griflltha,  Rector 
of  Merthyr  TydfiL 

Infant  Baptism  dehonstbated  to 
Bfl  Reasonable,  Historical,  and 
ScRiFTiTBAL.  By  James  Malcolm, 
Missionary.  Auldior  of  '<The  Cross 
and  the  Crown,"  &c.  Houlston  k 
Sons,  7,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

That  infant  baptism  is  <<  historical " 
needs  no  "  demonstration,"  for  nobody 
doubts  that  it  has  a  history.  That  it 
is  '< reasonable"  and  "Scriptural'*  is 
another  matter,  about  which,  however, 
Mr.  Malcolm  has  no  manner  of  doubt. 
He  writes  about  it  in  a  strain  which 
shows  that  he  is  not  only  satisfied,  but 
even  delighted  with  his  argument .  We 
have  examined  many  defences  of  infant 
baptism  in  our  time,  but  we  are  com- 
pelled, in  all  honesty,  to  pronounce  the 
present  one  by  far  the  weakest  and 
most  worthless  of  them  alL  It  is  not 
only  inconclusive  at  every  point,  but 
ludicrously  so.  The  author  does  not 
succeed  even  in  a  single  instance  in  being  . 
plausible.  We  will  not  waste  either 
our  own  space  or  the  time  and  patience 
of  our  readers  by  any  attempt  at  refuta- 
tion. He  uses  over  again,  but  in  a  very 
bungling  style,  the  argument  from  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  the  relation  of 
which  to  the  Christian  dispensation  he 
totally  nusunderstands.  To  this  aigu- 
ment  he  recurs  again  and  again.  The 
references  to  it,  indeed,  ai*e  so  fretiuent, 
that,  were  they  omitted  (as  they  might 
be  with  great  advantage),  the  book 
would  dwindle  down  into  a  mere  tract  ' 
of  a  few  pages,  with  nothing  in  them 
that  would  be  worth  reading.  Of  coui*se 
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this  judgment  of  the  work  will  be 
attributed  to  denominational  prejudice  ; 
but  that  is  a  penalty  which  we  can  very 
well  afford  to  pay.  If  Mr.  Malcolm 
does  not  like  the  summary  way  in 
which  we  deal  with  him,  let  him  read 
the  notice  of  his  book  which  appears  in 
The  Ghrvdian  of  the  17th  of  August 
Tlie  Christian  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
Baptist  periodical. 

The  Child's  Live  of  Christ.  Parts 
XX.  and  XXI.  Cassell,  Petter, 
Galpin,  &  Co. 
The  latter  of  these  two  parts  closes 
with  the  trial  of  our  Lord,  and  with 
«ome  judicious  remarks  respecting  Pilate 
and  Judas.  Two  parts  more,  we. under- 
stand, will  complete  the  work,  which 
has  been  most  admirably  written 
throughout,  and  is  perfectly  fitted  to 
.answer  its  particular  puipose — that  of 
making  the  Great  Biography  clear  and 
attractive  to  tlie  minds  of  comparatively 
young  children. 

Earth's  Diamonds  ;  or.  Coal,  its  For- 
mation and  Value.  With  a  Plea  for 
the  Miner.  By  Henry  H.  Bourn. 
London :  Partridge  &  Co.,  9,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Mb.  Bourn  Ib  not  new  to  authorship. 
One  of  the  several  works  which  he  has 
published  greatly  interested  us — 
*^  Cleanings  from  the  Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Christ"  Of  other  workft  from 
bis  pen  we  have  heard,  but  we  have 
not  seen  them.  The  one  before  us  will 
prove  useful  in  many  ways.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  coal,  of 
4he  history  of  coal -mining,  of  colliers 
4w  to  their  general  character,  of  the 
^ork  they  have  to  do,  of  coal-dust  as  an 
clement  of  danger  in  coal-mines,  of  the 
various  other  dangers  to  which  colliers 
are  exposed,  of  their  claims  upon  public 
sympathy   in   relation  both  to  their 


secular  and  their  spiritual  interests,  and 
of  the  noble  specimens  of  Christian 
faith,  courage,  and  endurance  which  are 
to  be  found  amongst  theoL  The  book 
contains  some  telling  anecdotes  and 
effective  pictorial  illustrations,  and  is 
altogether  of  a  kind  to  secure  an 
honourable  and  useful  popularity. 

The  Pulpit  Cokmemtabt.  Deuter- 
onomy. Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
The  publication  of  this  invaluable 
Commentary  is  advancing  at  a 
rapid  pace.  Ten  noble  volumes  have 
already  appeared,  ahd  the  one  be- 
fore us  is  by  no  means  the  least  noble 
of  them  all.  When  we  say  that  the  fix- 
position  has  been  written  by  Dr.  W.  L 
Alexander,  our  readers  will  know  what 
to  expect ;  for  Dr.  Alexander  is  a 
Biblical  scholar  and  theologian  of  the 
first  rank.  His  work  here,  laborious  u 
it  must  have  been,  has  been  executed 
with  the  advantage  of  opulent  resources 
in  the  strength  of  his  own  mind,  in  the 
ardour  with  which  his  task  inspired 
him,  in  the  conscientiousness  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  even  upon  its 
minutest  parts,  and  in  the  materials  for 
judging  with  which  wide  reading  and 
research  had  furnished  him.  His  "  In- 
troduction"— ^ranging  over  forty-three 
close  pages — is  a  masterpiece  of  Analysis, 
Comparison,  and  Apologetics,  before 
which  our  Rationalistic  critics  must 
"  pale  their  ineffectual  fires."  The  prin- 
cipal homiletic  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
well  done  by  Dr.  Clemance,  of  Camber- 
well ;  and  supplementary  homilies 
many  of  them  truly  excellent,  have  been 
contributed  by  Revs.  J.  Orr,  M.  A.,  B^D. ; 
R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A. ;  D.  Davies,  ILA 
Many  passages  in  this  great  book  of 
Scripture  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
require  extremely  delicate  handling; 
but  the  good  taste  of  the  homiliitB  has 
not  failed  them. 
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Br  THE  Late  Eev.  C.  Bailhache. 


HE  narrative  of  Paul's  visit  to  Athens,  which  we  have  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  early  Church. 
We  here  find  that  Church  first  introducing  itself  into  the 
very  heart  of  pagan  civilisation,  and  commencing  its  con- 
flict with  poljrtheism  in  its  most  powerful  and  brilliant  forms.  We 
can  only  at  present  sketch  the  scene ;  but  we  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
learning  from  it  some  important  lessons. 

In  this  initial  conflict,  everything  strikes  us  as  great,  new,  extra- 
ordinary, and  rich  in  contrasts.  On  the  one  side,  paganism  is 
represented  by  the  city  of  Athens,  great,  opulent,  learned,  polished, 
illustrious;  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  science,  literature,  and  art; 
Athens,  with  its  philosophers,  orators,  poets,  paintings,  sculptures, 
temples,  and  palaces,  its  marble  and  its  gold.  On  the  other  side, 
Christianity  is  represented  by  Paul,  with  his  insignificant  appearance, 
his  humble  calling,  and  his  manifold  infirmities.  To  the  outward 
eye,  the  conflict  is  unequal ;  but,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  all  the  real  power 
is  with  Paul,  inasmuch  as  he  has  God  and  truth  on  his  side.  To  have 
been  listened  to  at  all  in  such  a  place  was  already  a  victory ;  but 
besides  this,  though  he  reaped  no  large  harvest,  he  gathered  its  first- 
fi*ttits,  earnests  of  the  rich  harvest  gathered  afterwards  by  the  Church 

in  the  great  heathen  world. 
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We  are  struck  with  the  state  of  the  Apostle's  mind  at  the  outset. 
''  His  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw  the  city  whoUy  given 
to  idolatry."  For  the  first  time,  Christianity,  in  the  person  of  Ftol, 
comes  into  contact  with  the  perfection  of  ancient  art,  and  passes  upon 
it  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  earliest  instance  of  Puritanism, 
^y  some.  No.  Christianity  and  Art .  are  not  mutually  repeOent 
The  ek>d  <lf  Holiness  is  the  God  of  Beauty.  But  observe,  the  Ait 
condemned  was  condemned  in  its  religious  aspect — as  put  to  pagan, 
idolatrous  uses — ^the  creation  of  a  heathen  spirit,  and  a  sin  against 
the  only  true  God.  Here  is  the  crowning  defence  of  that  order  of 
religious  thought  and  sentiment  which  is  so  often  sneered  at  as 
''  Puritanism."  Puritanism  has  sometimes  pushed  itself  to  extremes, 
no  doubt ;  but  God  forbid  that  the  true  Puritan  spirit  should  ever 
die  out !  Beauty  in  the  pure  service  of  God  is  a  consecrated  thing — 
holy  and  lovely ;  but,  in  forgetfulness  of  Him,  it  oidy  adds  glitter  to 
sin.  How  the  earnestness  of  the  Apostle  comes  out  here !  *  His 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry,"  There  is  abundant  scope  for  the  same  horror  of  idolatry 
still;  how  far  do  we  sympathise  with  the  AposUe?  It  concerned 
him^  however,  not  so  much  to  cast  the  Athenian  idols  from  their 
altars,  as  to  expel  them  from  Athenian  heaits. 

How  does  he  proceed?  He  b^ins,  after  his  usual  manner,  by 
holding  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  proselytes  in  the  synagogue, 
and  with  devout  persons  in  the  market-place.  He  thus  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  philosophers,  who  forthwith  encounter  him.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  first  contact  between  Christianity  and  pagan  philo- 
sophy in  its  two  principal  forms — sensuality  and  pride  of  intellect 
These  are  two  ancient  enemies  of  the  Cross.  The  scene  at  Athens 
is  repeated  to-day  in  England — ^repeated,  indeed,  everywhere  where 
Christianity  has  to  do  its  work  in  the  arena  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
time.  It  is  perpetually  fighting  old  foes,  whatever  new  faces  they 
may  assume — ^worldliness  and  love  of  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand; 
pride  of  reason  and  self-righteousness,  on  the  other.  The  greater 
arena  on  which  the  battle  is  fought  is  the  world ;  the  smaller  one  is 
the  individual  heart. 

Paul  was  met  by  a  flippant  company,  just  as  one  might  have 
expected  him  to  be.  The  Athenians  spent  their  time  in  telling  aud 
hearing  some  new  thing.  Theirs  was  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity — ^veiy 
fruitless,  but  very  imperious.    There  is  a  curiosity  which  seeks  the 
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7mv^  because  it  wants  excitement  and  pleasure.    There  is  also  a 

^cariosity  which  sieeks  the  new,  if  perchance  it  may  better  and  more 

fully  discover  the  true.    The  former  dissipates  the  heart  among  the 

thousand  things  it  only  cares  to  touch ;  the  latter  finds  peace  only  in 

>the  one  truth  it  is  anxious  to  hold  with  a  firm  grasp.    Here«  again, 

we  seem  to  be  landed  in  the  times  in  wliich  we  ourselves  are  living. 

Jl  feverish,  unhealthy  craving  for  the  'ticio  is  one  of  the  characteristics 

of  our  day.  It  affects  to  despise  old  truth,  and  to  make  wonderfiil  dis- 

•  coveries.    But  the  dd  truth  lives,  and  will  live,  because  it  is  truth ; 

and  the  "  discoveries  "  are  worthy  as  they  hit  upon  truth,  which  they 

seldom  do  in  such  hands.     As  to  that  distinctive  truth  which  we 

call  "  Christianity,"  it  survives,  and  will  survive — not,  indeed,  as  "  a 

new  thing,"  but  as  an  older  thing  than  human  wisdom,  applying  itself 

to  all  the  new  phases  of  human  want.    Old  and  yet  new ;  and  to-ddy> 

i^iS  in  ages  past,  "ih&  power  of  Gk)d  unto  salvation."    Say  what  men 

-will,  do  what  they  will,  they  cannot  supersede  the  old  Cross  and  the 

•old  GrospeL    We  can  cherish  the  most  kindly  sympathy  for  honestly 

thouj^^ul  and  inquiring  minds;  but  doubt  for  doubting's  sake  is 

lat  once  a  disease  and  a  danger. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  these  Athenians,  given  up  as  they  were 
to  a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity,  speaking  disparagingly  of  Paul.  They  call 
Jiim  "  a  base  fellow,"  "  a  babbler,"  and  they  think  he  is  setting  forth 
strange  gods  and  a  new  religion.  Such  contempt  is  very  easy  and  very 
> cheap;  such  disparagement  is  an  old  tale,  and  constantly  repeated. 
Men  who  come  to  hear  in  such  a  spirit  always  miss  the  truth ;  for 
the  truth  is  revealed  only  to  the  earnest  and  sincere,  and  to  these  the 
revelation  is  indeed  precious — salvation  through  Christ.  The  world's 
scorn  is  as  misplaced  as  it  is  arrogant.  Apart  from  moral  earnestness 
and  devoutness,  the  Gospel  does  not  profess  to  reveal  its  tmthfulness 
;and  its  power  to  any  man. 

Paul  is  now  in  the  Areopagus,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  sublime  than  his  discourse  there,  whether 
considered  in  regard  to  its  matter  and  form,  or  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  He  is  a  bold  and  honest  Christian.  The 
presence  of  the  philosophers  does  not  intimidate  him,  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  does  not  tempt  him  in  the  least  to  deviate 
from  the  special  message  he  has  to  deliver  with  a  view  to  gratify 
their .  fancies.    How  strong  the  inducement  would  be,  under  such 

circumstances,  to  yield  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  evils,  many  a 

81* 
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ChiiBtian  preacher  could  telL     Moreover,  Paul  knows  well  enougli 
that  he  is  running  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  a  capital  o£fenoe  i^ 
setting  forth  in  this  city  of  Athens  an  unauthorised  religion ;  but  he 
is  nothing  daunted.    He  thus  presents  to  us  a  fine  example  of  civil 
courage — a  much  harder  thing  than  military  valour.    The  courage  in 
his  case  is  accompanied  with  a  self-restraint  and  a  moderation  not  a 
little  surprising  in  a  Jew.    He  declares  his  mission ;  but  he  shofws 
that  he  can  be  perfectly  just  to  the  position  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal.    How  instructive  should  all  this  be  to  those  who  risk 
the  dishonour  of  Christianity  by  accommodating  it  more  or  leas,  in 
the  way  of  compromise,  to  the  prevailing  philosophical  tone  of  the 
age ;  to  those  who  try  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  depraved  tastes  of 
men  by  surrounding  it  more  or  less  with  merely  sensational  attmc- 
tions ;  to  those  who  consult  their  convenience  more  than  fheir  duty, 
and  who  are  willing  to  preach  the  Gk>spel  only  so  long  as  they  can  do 
it  with  safety ;  ahd  to  those  who  put  a  spirit  of  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness into  their  ministry. 

Paul  is  asked  to  explain  the  so-called  '^  new  doctrine  ^  of  which  he 

has  been  speaking.    Observe,  tliis  request  is  not  prompted  by  the 

love  of  truth*    Men  engaged  in  the  flippant  treatment  of  thought,  as 

these  men  are,  can  hardly  be  earnest  enough  for  that.  They  put  their 

request  rather  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical  self-sufficiency,  and  probably 

also  with  somewhat  of  irony  in  their  tone.    The  Apostle  might,  in 

self-respect,  refuse  to  comply ;  but  he  does  not.    He  proceeds  at  once 

to  preach  the  Gospel  to  what  may  be  regarded  as,  in  all  likelihood, 

the  most  cultured  audience  to  be  found  in  the  world.    He  is  not 

haunted  by  the  too  common'suspicion  that  the  simple  Gospel  is  not 

adapted  to  the  philosophic  mind.    On  the  contrary,  he  takes  his 

stand  on  the  conviction  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness 

before  God,  and  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God.    With 

the  cahu  confidence  and  intrepidity  of  faith,  therefore,  he  assumes  his 

position  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  delivers  his  discourse.    He  has  before  him 

the  famous  Acropolis,  vrith  its  renowned  works  of  art ;  beneath  him, 

the  magnificent  city  of  Theseus;  and  around  him,  a  multitude  of 

temples,  altars,  statues,  and  shrines  of  the  deities.    The  place  is  awe* 

inspiring,  and  the  audience  formidable.    All  on  which  his  eye  can  rest 

is  arrayed  against  him,  and  he  stands  there  alone,  with  only  his  fedth 

and  his  God. 

Tlie  Ai>pstle's  method  in  this  discourse  is  worthy  of  our  deepest 
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and  mixiuteat  attentioiL  With  a  kindness  and  a  generosity  well 
adapted  to  conciliate  his  hearers,  he  shows  at  the  outset  that  he  is 
both  able  and  ready  to  recognise  the  good  that  may  be  foand  (though 
-slumbering)  in  them.  He  starts  his  address  from  the  point  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  exceedingly  carefol — devoted — ^in  the  matter  of 
religion.  ''I  recognise  you  as  being  in  extreme  awe  of  invisible 
beings."  What  does  Paul  mean  by  this  ?  Tlie  word  he  uses  is  some- 
times to  be  understood  in  the  sense  which  implies  blameworthiness — 
the  sense  in  which  it  appears  in  our  version.  ''  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  mperstitioxis!*  Such  a  rendering,  however,  is  too 
strong.  Paul  uses  a  form  of  the  word  wliich  implies  that  there  was 
in  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Athenians  an  element  of  superstition 
indeed,  but  also  an  element  of  hopeful  piety.  Moreover,  he  selects  a 
comparative  to  show  that,  in  this  matter  of  religiousness,  the  Athenians 
are  superior  to  the  other  Greeks.  This  is  not  flattery,  but  simple 
justice.  The  fact  thus  made  clear  to  the  Apostle's  mind  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us.  Without  the  recollection  of  a  latent 
religiousness  in  man,  we  liave  no  ground  on  which  to  found  our 
Christian  appeals. 

Paul  justifies  his  opinion  of  his  hearers  by  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance that  amongst  their  many  temples  he  has  noticed  one  altar 
reared  to  an  Unknown  Ood,  What  historical  meaning  is  to  be  attached 
to  this  fact  is  not  quite  obvious.  The  common  explanation  is  tliat 
"  the  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  "  was  erected  in  honour  of  any  deity 
not  comprised  or  named  in  the  Greek  Pantheon.  But  there  is  prob- 
ably more  in  this  matter  than  meets  the  eye  at  first  sight.  The 
Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  altars  which  they  had 
reared  to  the  gods  they  professed  to  know,  had  the  feeling  of  some 
other  god  unknown  to  them — a  god  who,  perhaps,  after  all,  might  be 
the  true  one.  In  spite  of  crowds  of  idols,  their  religious  wants  were 
not  satisfied.  They  felt,  instinctively,  that  these  divinities — repro* 
ductions,  more  or  less,  of  their  own  ignorance,  weaknesses,  and 
passions — ^were  not  suf&cient  for  them.  There  must  be  some  \m- 
known  god,  higher  and  better  than  any  of  the  gods  they  knew.  They 
shared  the  universal  wants  of  holiness  and  forgiveness  with  all  men, 
and  their  deities  did  not  meet  those  wants.  Hence  their  vague 
aspiration,  and  the  altar  that  expressed  it.  It  is  to  this  that  Paul 
makes  his  appeal.  He  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  and  accepts  this 
blind,  groping  worship  both  as  a  confession  of  ignorance  and  also  as 
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a  proof  that  the  soul  must  feel  out  for  something  diviner  than  Nature- 
can  teach.  That  vague  feeling  is  itself  a  revelation.  We  meet  "with 
it  everywhere,  and  it  is  the  truth  which  underlies  all  the  superstitions 
of  the  heathen.  The  Bible,  with  the  God  whom  it  discloses,  meets 
this  feeling,  and  satisfies  it.  Man's  dim  longings  are  a  preparation 
for  the  light ;  and  we  have  the  light  in  the  Word  of  Grod.  "  Whom 
ye  ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Notice,  incidentally,  how  Paul,  at  the  outset  of  his  discourse,  avoids 
the  charge,  capital  as  it  was,  of  preaching  a  new  divinity.  The 
Athenians  themselves  had  reared  an  altar  to  an  ''  Unknown  God,"  and 
he  takes  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  proposes  to  make  Ae 
unknown  the  known.  This  beginning,  however,  as  we  shall  subse- 
quently see,  enables  him  frankly  and  faithfully  to  combat,  one  after 
another,  the  errors  of  the  pliilosophers  and  the  superstitions  of  the 
multitude. 

"To  the  Unknown  God."    The  scene  before  us  is  suggestive  of 
much  that  we  cannot  stop  to  express.    We  can  only  hint  at  two  or 
three  of  the  leading  ideas.    It  is  a  scene  representative  of  what  has 
been  perpetually  re-acted  on  the  broad  stage  of  the  world.    A  vast 
Pantheon  is  this  world,  filled  with  very  unworthy  gods.     Lust  <^ 
power,  pride,  love  of  gold,  sensuaUty,  self-indulgence  in  manifold 
forms — these  are  the  world's  gods ;  and  to  its  gods  the  world  builds 
its  altars   still.    All  the  fairest  art-creations,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  devoted  to  these.    Yet  the  world's  heart  is  not  satisfied; 
and  hence,  both  under  heathen  and  Christian  forms,  it  has  reared  its 
altars  to  an  unknown  god.     What  is  true  of  the  world  is  true  of  each 
individual  heart.    It  is  full  of  its  idols ;  and  only  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place — ^in  occasional  convictions  and  aspirations — does  its  secret 
unrest  appear,  and  the  altar  to  the  imknown  god  is  built    The  trath, 
however,  will  be  told.    One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  be  leamt 
t)y  multitudes  of  professing  Christians  in  these  days  is  that,  even  in 
spite  of  their  shows,  their  temples,  and  their  pretended  knowledge, 
they  are  only  worshipping  *'  an  unknown  god."    He  is  unknown  to 
the  self-sufficient,  the  worldly,  the  formal — ^to  aU  who  refuse  to  know 
Him  as  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  Christ.    Yet  the  longing,  the  dis- 
satisfaction, is  there.    Let  us  thank  God  for  {his ;  for,  without  it.  the 
world  would  have  been  ruined  by  its  idolatries  long  ere  now. 

Paul  pursues  the  theme  he  has  thus  opened,  and  announces  "  the 
Unknown  Grod  "  to  be  a  personal  God — self-sufficient.  Creator,  Lord 
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of  heaven  and  earth,  immeasniably  exalted  above  all  His  creatures. 
AH  this  he  affirms  without  controversy.  He  takes  these  great  truths 
for  granted.  They  are  elementary  truths,  to  be  accepted  by  all  men, 
and  not  to  be  seriously  denied  by  any.  The  Apostle's  method  here 
was  pre-eminently  wise.  There  can  be  small  hope  in  argument  with 
men  who  deliberately  profess  to  disbelieve  in  one  God,  Supreme,  and 
Creator  of  all  that  is.  But  with  this  one  comprehensive  truth  he 
shatters  the  Athenian  gods.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  must  be  seen 
to  be  "  vanity,"  when  once  the  One  Living  and  True  God  is  revealed. 
With  heaven  for  His  throne,  the  earth  for  His  footstool,  and  all 
creation  for  His  handiwork,  what  room  can  there  be  for  idols  made 
with  hands  ?  Whence  is  their  authority  ?  In  what  sphere  do  they 
rule  ?  What  power  have  they  at  their  command  ?  With  the  truth 
of  the  One  Divine  Creator,  they  must  all  vanish.  His  temple  is 
commensurate  with  His  works.  No  temple  *'  made  with  hands  "  can 
contain  Him.  He  is  to  be  worshipped  everywhere.  He  is  to  be 
worshipped  in  heaven,  by  the  pure  and  sinless  spirits  around  His 
throne ;  in  Nature,  every  part  of  which  testifies  to  His  power.  His 
wisdom,  and  His  goodness ;  in  the  Church,  to  which  and  by  which  He 
has  revealed  Himself  in  the  Person  of  His  Son ;  in  the  heart,  re- 
generated and  sanctified  by  His  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  not,  however,  to 
be  worshipped  "  as  though  He  needed  anything."  Being  such  as  He 
is.  He  is  manifestly  independent  of  His  creatures.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  Him.  **  He  giveth  to  all 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  tilings."  Out  of  this  dependence  arises  the 
necessity  of  our  being  acquainted  with  Him — so  acquainted,  that  we 
shall  have  no  reason  to  dread  Him.  The  hearts  of  believers  in  Christ 
are  altars  to  a  well-hnovm  God.  His  Word  and  Spirit  have  converted 
all  their  vague  longings  into  certainty.  Beholding  God,  recognising 
Him,  realising  Him,  as  He  is  in  Christ,  all  their  dread  of  Him  has 
been  changed  into  a  holy  peace.  In  the  progress  of  the  new  life 
which  He  has  imparted  to  them,  the  inclination  to  sin  is  overcome 
by  a  love  of  holiness.  These  are  the  hearts  in  which  He  delights  to 
dwell,  and  their  moral  beauties  please  Him  more  than  all  the 
splendours  of  the  material  creation. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  the  Eev.  F.  Trestrail,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

XL 


ROM  GupaTi  in  going  north,  one  passes  over  to  Dundee,  a 
^19i      ^^^T^  o{  growing  importance,  and  of  whose  enterprise — 

^v^^^     manufactures,ship-bmlding,andcomnierce — ^much  might  be 

^^^^2^  said,  if  it  were  necessary.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
^  Tay — a  rapid  river  which  here  expands  in  a  broad  estuarj 
— is  striking  and  beautiful .  It  is  only  second  in  importance  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  towns  of  Scotland.  In  crossing  one  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  other  only  recently,  one  looked  with  mournful  interest  on 
the  ruins  of  its  celebrated  bridge,  whose  sudden  f aU,  one  dark  and 
stormy  night,  precipitated  a  whole  train  and  its  passengers  into  the 
depths  below,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  land.  No  survivor 
was  left  to  tell  how  it  happened,  whether  simply  through  the  violence 
of  the  tempest,  or  the  giving  way  of  the  structure  itself,  or  from  the 
weight  of  the  train  overturned  by  the  force  of  the  storm. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Watson,  I  always  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  pastors  of  the 
Free  and  Congregational  churches.  In  one  of  the  former  I  once  saw 
what  I  have  never  seen  since,  the  rite  of  infant  baptism.  Prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  service,  the  clergyman  courteously  informed 
me  that  he  would  have  postponed  the  service  had  it  been  possible ; 
that  I  could  leave  the  church  before  he  commenced  it ;  and,  if  I 
omitted  the  benediction  after  the  last  prayer,  the  congregation  would 
know  that  they  were  to  remain.  I  assured  him  that  no  apology  was 
needed,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  remain. 
I  was  really  curious  to  sec  and  hear  how  this  thing  was  done. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  I  sat  down.  A  small  plated  nietal 
basin,  on  a  handsome  bracket,  was  placed  near  the  pulpit.  Two  men 
came  forward,  each  holding  a  child.  Certain  doctrines  were  then 
stated,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  believed  these  doctrines.  Having 
expressed  their  belief  in  them,  they  were  exhorted  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  accordance  thereto;  the  children  were  sprinkled,   and 
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commended  to  Almighty  care  and  love.  The  service  was  seriously 
performed,  and  the  congregation  seemed  interested,  and  sat  in  perfect 
silence  while  it  was  going  on«  It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  the 
mothers,  who  sat  not  far  off,  who  could  easily  enough  be  dis* 
covered  by  the  anxiety  expressed  in  their  countenances,  and  who 
seemed  glad  when  their  bairns  were  restored  to  their  arms.  I  could 
not  but  feel,  however,  that  this  was  a  miserable  substitute  for  the 
baptism  of  believers. 

Mr.  Blair,  pastor  of  one  of  the  Dundee  churches,  took  me  over  to 
Kilmaney,  Dr.  Chalmers's  first  charge ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
rural,  quiet  places  I  ever  saw.  I  tried  to  pick  up  some  legendary 
lore  of  the  early  life  of  the  illustrious  orator  and  divine.  But  all  I 
could  obtain  was  from  an  old  blacksmith,  who  seemed  to  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  fame  of  the  minister  of  Kilmaney,  of  which  I  had 
spoken  in  glowing  terms.  "  I  dinna  ken  muckle  aboot  Mr.  Chaumers, 
who  was  no  that  popular  here ;  for  when  he  preached  at  Lpggie,  the 
people  cam'  to  Kilmaney,  and  when  he  preached  at  Kilmaney,  they 
aye  went  to  Loggie." 

We  called  on  Mr.  Cook,  whose  father  was  Dr.  Chalmers's  predecessor, 
and  asked  if  there  were  any  mementoes  in  the  manse  of  its  former 
occupant.  He  showed  us  a  pipe  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  by  which 
the  doctor,  even  at  that  remote  time,  intended  to  introduce  gas,  and  a 
staircase  where  there  were  some  remnants  of  papering  and  staining 
done  by  his  own  hands.  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  come  in  to  dinner.  I 
dinna  ken  vera  weel  what  we  hae  gotten,  but  my  guid  wife  will  manage 
somehow."  She  did  so,  and  received  us  with  great  grace,  and  ex- 
pressed her  regret  that, "  having  no  notice  of  guests,  she  could  only 
give  us  a 'few  trout  and  some  cold  meat."  We  were  exceedingly 
hungry,  but  the  blended  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  reception 
made  the  repast  delicious. 

An  engagement  was  made  for  me  to  attend  a  service  at  Meadow- 
side,  one  of  our  Scotch  Baptist  churches  of  the  olden  type.  I 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  and  found  three  brethren  occupying  a 
platform,  and  was  directed  to  a  seat  below.  The  service  went  on 
according  to  their  accustomed  order,  and  in  which  I  was  not  asked 
to  take  any  part ;  but  after  it  was  concluded  I  was  invited  to  the 
platform,  and  I  proceeded  to  advocate  the  claims  of  our  Irish 
Mission,  of  which  I  was  then  secretary,  and  was  listened  to  with 
evident  attention   and  interest.     At  the  conclusion,  I  inquired  of 
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these  brethren  why  they  had  not  paid  me  the  courtesy  oi  asking 
me  to  take  my  seat  along  with  them,  They  leplied  it  was  not  in 
accordance  with  their  order.  I  remonstrated  strongly,  and  intimated 
that,  if  I  came  again,  I  should  take  my  place  with  them,  whether 
invited  to  do  so  or  not.  The  friends  who  gathered  around  us  during 
the  discussion,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  concurrence.  Scotch 
Baptist  churches  of  this  sort  are  fast  disappearing,  and  those  that  remain 
are  happily  drawing  nearer  in  sympathy  and  action  to  their  brethren* 

No  one  can  see  the  city  of  Pekth  for  the  first  time  without  being 
struck  with  its  appearance.  Its  surroundings  are  very  fine.  The 
view  from  the  highest  of  the  many  hills  which  surround  it,  or  from 
the  top  of  the  brae  through  which  the  old  coach-road  passed,  is 
exquisitely  beautiful  The  two  "  Inches,"  large  open  spaces,  north 
and  south  of  it,  the  scene  of  the  savage  conflict  between  two  hostile 
Highland  tribes,  described  with  graphic  power  in  Sir  Walter  Scottf  s 
"  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  aflTord  to  the  citizens  ample  space  for  every 
kind  of  recreation.  Besides  many  manufactories,  its  dye-works  are 
famed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  have  their  agents  in  almost  every 
town,  who  send  off,  and  receive  back,  the  varied  articles  confided 
to  them  with  remarkable  speed  and  punctuality.  The  chemistry 
carried  on  in  these  celebrated  works  must  be  worth  knowing  and 
seeing.  Perth  is  one  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  and  its  chief 
magistrate  bears  the  honourable  title  of  Lord  Provost. 

Here  it  was  that  I  first  met  with  a  manifestation  of  the  strong 
dislike  of  Scottish  folk  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  on  the  Lord's- 
day.  I  was  the  guest  of  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  John  Pnllar^  in 
whose  dining-room  there  was  a  fine  organ.  I  suggested  that  we 
should  have  the  help  of  it  at  family  worship.  Mrs.  Pullar,  an  Engiirfi 
lady,  smiled ;  Mr.  Pullar  looked  grave  and  shook  his  head.  He  after- 
wards said  to  me  that,  while  he  himself  had  no  objection  to  its  nse, 
yet,  if  it  had  been  heard,  his  neighbours  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
express,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and,  perhaps,  by  a  somewhat  noisy 
demonstration,  their  strong  disapproval.  How  great  a  change  has 
come  over  public  feeling  in  Scotland  since  then !  There  are,  however, 
a  great  many  who  still  retain  the  old  feeling,  and  speak  of  an  organ 
in  a  kirk  as  nothing  but  "  a  kist  of  whustles."  In  most  places  the 
old  slow  drawl  has  been  supplanted  by  good  and  animated  singing, 
imparting  vivacity  and  life  to  their  worship  of  God* 
Without  question,  Elgin  is  one  of  the  moat  interestmg  and  pictiir- 
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•sque  towns  in  Sooiliind.  It  is  situated  on  the  small,  bntpietty  river 
Lossie,  and  in  the  heart  of  Motayshiie,  whose  dimate  is  so  salafarions 
that  medical  men  recommend  it  as  a  resort  for  persons  of  tender 
lungs.  The  pnbUo  buildings  of  this  pretty  town  are  nmneioQs  and 
handsoma  The  H%h  Street  is  broad  and  long,  filled  with  first-class 
shops,  brdcen  in  the  centre  by  the  Established  Kirk — a  fine  stracture 
— ^in  a  most  commanding  position.  On  the  top  of  Lady.  Hill  there 
rises  a  column,  eighty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Grordon  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.  like  most  other  considerable  towns  of  Scotland,  El^  is 
weU  supplied  with  benevolent  institutions,  grammar  and  other 
schools.  Its  admirers  say  that  it  is  Edinbuigh  in  miniature ;  and 
William  Hay  describes  it  thus : — 

«  Elgin  was  a  toon, 
A  toon  to  live  an'  dee  in." 

Every  visitor  repairs  at  once  to  the  far-famed  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  founded  in  1224  by  Bishop  Moray,  and  declared  by 
Billings  to  be  the  most  stately  and  beautifully  decorated  of  all 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the  country.  Wolfe  of  Badenoch,  a 
natural  son  of  Bobert  III.,  destroyed  it  by  fire;  and  after  the 
Beformation  the  lead  was  stripped  from  the  roof,  shipped  to  Holland, 
and  sold  there  to  meet  some  State  debts.  The  building,  being  thus 
exposed,  gradually  yielded  to  the  weather,  and,  in  1711,  the  central 
tower  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1820  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Grown,  and  every 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  further  decay.  A  double  tow  of  coliunns 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  which  is  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
long,  with  chapels  at  intervals.  The  transepts,  with  the  tower 
rising  from  their  midst,  divide  the  building  into  nearly  two  equal 
parts,  reminding  one  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  Then  come  the  choir, 
presbytery,  and  procession  path,  which  has  an  entrance  into  the 
chapter-house  outside,  the  whole  terminating  in  a  handsome  Lady 
ChapeL  The  tower  at  the  western  entrance,  which  has  a  fine  porch, 
must  have  been  massive  and  imposing,  as  the  remains  clearly 
indicate. 

If  the  tourist  is  coming  south,  I  would  strongly  advise  his  not 
going  round  by  way  of  Inverness,  unless  he  has  a  very  particular 
reason  for  seeing  that  town ;  but  to  go  to  Grantown  by  the  Speyside 
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Bailway,  through  Soihes,  a  very  pretty  little  place,  beautifully  situated 
and  wiUi  beautiful  surroundings,  to  Qorschattan  Junction*  The  Spey 
is  the  most  rapid  river  in  Scotland,  and,  for  its  size,  dischaiges  a  larger 
volume  of  water  than  any  other.  In  passing  along  you  are  now  at 
one  side,  then  on  the  other — ^now  on  its  banks,  and  then  np  among 
fine  woods.  Sometimes  the  river  foams  in  rapids  over  rocks  and 
stones,  anon  spreads  out  into  tranquil  lochs,  the  sunlight  dancing  upon 
them,  and  the  shadows  of  trees  and  buildings  reflected  in  the  water 
with  so  much  distinctness  that  one  hardly  knows  which  is  the 
shadow  and  which  the  reality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an 
excursion  more  picturesque  or  varied — for  it  is  a  panorama  of  changing 
scenes — of  extraordinary  interest  and  beauty. 

The  Biver  Lossie,  which  flows  by  Elgin,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Lossie* 
mouth,  near  which  has  grown  up  a  large  fishing  hamlet  named 
Brandersbuigh.  Here  I  found  a  capital  kirk  and  a  minister's  manse, 
erected  and  paid  for  mostly  by  the  industrious  fishermen,  who,  when 
at  home,  attend  with  the  usual  congregation,  and  crowd  the  place  at 
worship.  They  are  active  and  devoted  as  a  church.  A  recent  visit 
to  them  was  made  more  interesting  to  me  by  the  recollection  of  a 
striking  incident  Some  years  ago,  at  a  missionary  meeting,  one  of 
these  hardy  sons  of  the  sea  was  so  moved  by  what  he  heard,  that  he 
resolved  to  give  to  the  cause  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  first  night  of 
good  fishing.  For  several  nights  the  weather  was  bad.  But  one  fine 
night  he  had  a  great  success,  and  sold  the  catch  for  £21.  He  kept  to 
his  resolve,  and  divided  the  money  between  three  different  missionary 
societies,  thus  showing  an  intelligent  and  catholic  spirit ;  and  I  had 
a  most  intense  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  one-third. 
For  a  man  in  such  a  condition  of  life,  with  numerous  family  claims, 
the  gift  was  a  noble  one,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
again  recording  it,  in  the  hope  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
Mission,  its  growing  success,  and  consequently  its  augmenting  claims, 
and  with  the  stirring  calls  of  our  Congo  enterprise — for  Central 
Africa  is  really  open  to  Gk)d's  people,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  Church  is  fixed  upon  it  now — ^many  more  may  "  go  and  do 
likewise." 
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|IV£R,  sparkling  river,  I  bave  fEiiilt  to  find  with  thee : 
Biver,  thou  dost  never  give  a  word  of  peace  to  me  ! 
Dimpling  to  each  touch  of  sunshine,  whimpling  to  each  air  that  blow 
Thou  dost  make  no  sweet  replying  to  my  sighing  for  repose^ 

Flowers  of  mount  and  meadow,  I  have  liEiult  to  find  with  you  ; 
So  the  bxeezes  cross  and  toss  you,  so  your  cups  are  filled  with  dew. 
MatteiB  not  though  sighs  give  motion  to  the  ocean  of  your  breath  ; 
Matters  not  though  you  are  filling  with  the  chilling  drops  of  death. 

Bixds  of  song  and  beauty,  lo !  I  charge  you  all  with  blame- 
Though  all  hapless  passions  thrill  and  fill  me,  you  are  still  the  same. 
I  can  borrow  for  my  sorrow  nothing  that  avidU 
From  your  lonely  note  that  only  speaks  of  joy  that  never  fails. 

O!  indifference  of  Nature  to  the  iaot  of  humaa  pain! 

Every  grief  that  seeks  relief  entreats  it  at  her  hand  in  vain ; 

Not  a  bird  speaks  forth  its  passion,  not  a  river  seeks  the  sea. 

Nor  a  flower  from  wreaths  of  Summer  breathes  in  sympathy  with  me. 

O  !  the  rigid  rock  is  frigid,  though  its  bed  be  summer  mould. 
And  the  diamond  glitters  ever  in  the  grasp  of  changeless  gold  ; 
And  the  laws  that  bring  the  seasons  swing  their  cycles  as  they  must, 
Though  the  ample  road  they  trample  blinds  their  eyes  with  human  dust. 

Moons  will  wax  in  argent  glory,  though  man  wane  to  hopeless  gldom ; 
Stars  wiU  sparkle  in  their  splendour,  though  he  darkle  to  his  doom  ; 
Winds  of  heaven  he  calls  to  fan  him  ban  him  with  an  icy  chill, 
And  the  shifting  crowds  of  clouds  go  drifting  o'er  him  as  they  wilL 

Yet  within  my  inmost  spirit  I  can  hear  an  undertone, 

That  by  law  of  prime  relation  holds  these  voices  as  its  own, — 

The  full  tonic  whose  harmonic  grandeurs  rise  through  Nature's  words, 

From  the  ocean's  thundrous  rolling  to  the  trolling  of  the  birds. 

Spirit,  O  !my  spirit!    Is  it  thou  art  out  of  tune  ? 

Art  thou  clinging  to  December  while  the  earth  is  in  its  June  ? 

Hast  thou  dropped  thy  part  in  nature  ?    Hast  thou  touched  another  key  ? 

Art  thou  angry  that  the  anthem  will  not,  cannot,  wait  for  thee  ? 

Spirit,  thou  art  left  alone— alone  on  waters  wild  ; 
For  God  is  gone,  and  Love  is  dead,  and  Nature  spurns  her  child. 
Thou  art  drifting  in  a  deluge,  waves  below  and  clouds  above. 
And,  with  weary  wings,  come  back  to  thee  thy  raven  and  thy  dove. 


•  From  *<  Kathrina,  Her  Life  and  Hiae,  in  a  Poem,"  by  J.  G.  Uouahd. 
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OW  is  it  that  Death  is  so  scut  and  staiUing  to  all  tuAiikiiii  ? 
You  cannot  account  for  the  fact  by  the  moial  and  socjal 
mischiefs  wroxight  in  the  wodd  by  priestcraft.     You  can- 
not Boppoee  tliat  those  vho  thrive  on  the  supeistattons  of 
the  people  hare  invented  the  dreadlolneas  and  gloom 
which  attach  to  deatb.    They  have  talceu  advantage  of  that  dindfal- 
ness  and  gloom ;  they  have  a^iavated  and  distorted  it ;  Uiey  have 
traded  upon  it ;  they  have  vexed,  betmyed,  endavod,  robbed,  crushed 
the  hearts  stricken  down  by  it.    They  have  cboseQ  the  moment  of 
real  dread  and  real  gloom  for  imposing  their  own  fictitaons  sad  ooatly 
horrots  upon  the  soul ;  but,  depend  upcH)  it,  tbe  dread  and  gloom  t£ 
death  arc  real.    In  moments  of  insane  dissatisfactafai  we  may  court 
death  as  a  relief,  singing,  with  poor  Beatrice: — 

"  Comc^  obMure  Detth :  like  a  food  mother 
Wind  me  in  Uiine  •ll-embiacing  arms, 
And  lock  m«  to  the  eleqt  from  whidi  n(me  wake.' 

In  momenta  of  insane  ideality  we  may  have  sought  death  as  the  only 
'  heroism — the  grave  as  the  only  gloty.  In  moments  of  sweet,  passive, 
sublimated  righteousness  we  may  have  thought  it  beautiful, 
singing:— 

"  Oh,  'ds  a  plaaa  rest ; 
Wbo  ghotdd  deplore  it  ? 
Trance  of  the  pure  and  blest, 

Angela  watch  o'er  it : — 

Sleep  of  a  mortal  night, 

Sorrow  cau't  break  it : 

Heaven's  own  moniiiig  li^t 

Alone  shall  wake  it." 

But  when  we  come  face  to  face  with  death,  we  feel  it  to  be  truly 
dreadfid  and  truly  sad.  Our  grand  faith  in  God  may  master  the 
terror,  and  may  soothe  the  grief;  but  the  terror  is  there,  though 
eternally  vanquished — ^the  grief  is  there,  though  Divinely  consoled 
Is  not  this  somewhat  surprising  ?  For  death  is  very  ancient ; 
glaringly  uuiversaL     How  is  it  t^t  men  do  not  grow  accustomed  to 
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it  ?  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  learn  coldly  and  carelesaly  to  r^aid 
it  as  an  inevitable  event — ^like  winter — ^like  sunrise — ^like  .the  melting 
of  snow  when  the  weather  wanns — like  the  freezing  of  water  when 
the  air  is  cold — like  the  report  of  thnnder  when  gases  explode — ^like 
the  falling  of  fruit  when  it  is  ripe — ^like  the  withering  of  grass  when  its 
day  is  gone — ^like  the  fading  of  flowers  when  plucked  from  the  stem  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  cannot  wait  for  it  without  anxiety — ^that  we  can- 
not watch  it  without  shrinking  revulsion-that  we  cannot  yield  to 
it  without  trembling  curiosity  and  blushiqg  shame  ?  .  Strange  to  say, 
death  is  to  humanity  what  it  ever  was — ^a  wonder  and  a  woe.  Eve 
did  not  gaze  upon  the  mangled  corpse  of  Abel  with  an  acuter  grief 
than  that  which  every  womanly  mother  has  expressed  over  her 
departed  child.  Bachel,  who  ''  wept  for  her  children,  and  refused  to 
be  comforted,  because  they  were  not/'  was  but  a  type  of  her  species, 
faithfully  representing  those  deep  and  tender  sorrows  to  which  no 
familiarity  of  custom  can  render  it  indifferent,  and  the  force  of  which 
no  conviction  of  stem  necessity  can  subdue. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  man  is  impregnable  in  his  individuality. 
What  to  him  are  the  lives  and  deaths  of  all  past  generations  ?  He 
may  examine  them  as  so  many  historical  phenomena ;  he  may  even 
revere  them  as  the  data  of  science.  But  life  is  nothing  to  him  till 
he  lives ;  death  is  nothing  till  he  suffers  by  it.  He  was  bom ;  he 
dies.  He  has  learned  to  love ;  and  those  whom  he  has  learned  to 
love  dk.  It  is  nothing  to  me  that  Eve  died ;  it  would  be  everything 
that  my  own  mother  or  my  own  wife  should  die.  When  a  friend  dies, 
my  heart-strings  are  touched  to  a  doleful  strain ;  when  I  die  myself, 
my  heart-strings  snap  asunder.  True,  I  Iiave  sympathies  even  with 
strangers,  and  by  the  keenness  of  my  own  experiences  am  enabled 
to  look  upon  their  griefs  with  something  like  appreciation.  But  even 
there  my  heart  is  my  only  instructor ;  and  by  all  the  tenderness  of  that 
heart  I  must  weep  over  death-;-death,  that  divider  of  the  loving,  that 
layer-low  of  all  the  proud,  that  ever-working  mystery,  to  the  dread 
charms  of  which  the  soul  is  pledged  in  everlasting  curiosity  and  ever- 
lasting awe. 

Alas !  most  of  us  have  been  to  the  graves  of  the  loved  and  the  dear. 
But  few  of  us  have  utterly  escaped  the  universal  desolation.  We 
have  brothers  and  sisters,  fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters, 
lovers  and  friends,  sacred  to  memory,  gone  from  sight — laid  low  in 
earth,  reigning  high  in  heaven.    And  have  we  not  wept  ?    We  may 
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have  talked  in  our  nncertain  way  about  immortality.    We  may  liave 
drawn  our  fine  metaphysical  distinctions  between  body  and  souL 
We  may  have  spoken  to  one  another  half-choked  and  half-silly  words 
of  commonplace  comfort ;  but  the  heart  is  cast  down ;  the  friend  is 
taken  away,  to  be  heard,  to  be  seen,  no  more,  and  the  tears  will  start 
in  spite  of  your  philosophy — ^ay,  in  spite  of  your  faith,  they  start  and 
flow*    Why,  here  is  Jesus,  with  a  heart  as  wide  as  heaven,  with  a 
faith  as  finn  as  the  hills,  with  but  middling  reasons  for  loving  any 
human  creature;  here  He  is  talking  at  the  grave-side  in  His  own 
grand  and  truthful  way  about  the  Besurrection  and  the  life,  about 
the  immortalising  power  of  faith  in  God.    And  yet  Mary  weeps  on, 
as  though  He  said  nothing.    Even  Martha,  who,  though  ^  cumbered 
about  many  things,"  had  yet  a  true  womanly  heart,  stands,  believing 
all,  but  weeping  still.    And,  yet  more  strange,  or,  rather,  more  sub- 
limely simple,  here,  too,  stands  this  very  Jesus,  Himself  the  Prophet 
of  Immortality,  weeping  tears  as  tender  as  those  of  Mary,  as  true  as 
those  of  Martha,  until  surrounding  people  exclaim,  ^  Behold  how  He 
Ityoed  him !  ^    Ah,  there  it  is.    Love  weeps  over  the  dead.     The  child 
weeps  when  leaving  home  from  school.    The  mother  weeps  when 
dismissing  her  daughter  to  a  life  of  fellowship  with  the  brid^ioom  of 
her  heart.    The  father  weeps  as  he  parts  from  his  emigrant  son. 
And  may  not  all  weep  when  one  near  and  dear  goes  into  that  deep 
darkness  into  which  curiosity  itself  cannot  pry ;  starts  on  that  long 
journey  from  which  there  can  be  no  return ;  settles  down  in  that  new 
bridal  home  which  is  cut  off  from  all  correspondence  with  the  dear 
familiar  earthly  circle ;  yields  to  that  solemn  study  in  which  the  one 
great  lesson  of  our  being  is  to  be  learned,  and  the  learning  of  which 
cuts  off  the  soul  that  has  mastered  it  for  ever  from  those  who  wonder 
what  it  is  ?    Alas,  we  must  weep !    Well,  Jesus  wept,  and  we  may 
accept  His  tears  as  the  grandest,  because  a  human,  solace — ^the  holiest, 
because  a  divine,  sanction  of  our  own.  H. 
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[HENCE  hath  come  this  gush  of  gladneaa, 
Welling  upwards  in  my  soul^ 
Like  a  forest-foontain  bursting 
From  the  winter's  fierce  control  ? 
Wherefore  leaps  my  heart  so  lightly, 

Like  an  unimprisoned  bird 
Singing  of  its  new- won  freedom 
Till  the  woodland's  heart  is  stirred  ? 

Is  it  that  the  earth  is  lovely 

In  her  summer-bright  attire  ? 
Doth  the  heavens'  unclouded  azure 

This  excess  of  joy  inspire  ? 
Such  of  old  was  wont  to  charm  me, 

But  no  earthly  beauty  now 
Wakes  the  music  in  my  bosom, 

Or  flings  simshine  on  my  brow. 

It  is  that  in  my  helplessness 

I  mighty  help  have  found — 
That  to  me  a  voice  hath  spoken 

From  the  infinite  profound, 
Welcome  words  of  sweet  solacing, 

Utterings  of  kindest  cheer. 
Sweeter  than  the  sweet  love-music. 

Which  in  dreams  we  sometimes  hear. 

I  was  lonely,  oh  !  so  lonely, 

Ere  I  heard  the  voice  divine  ; 
But  it  spake  of  kindred  numberless. 

And  bade  me  hail  them  mine ; 
It  bade  me  hail  sweet  fellowships, 

And  weave  immortal  ties 
With  all  the  fair  beatitudes 

Of  heaven,  and  earth,  and  skies. 

I  was  wayward,  but  it  wooed  me 

With  such  sweet,  subduing  tone, 
That  1  yielded,  all  enchanted. 

And  found  bliss  before  unknown. 


•  From  "  Lays  of  Lowly  Life,"  by  Kuth  WitLS. 
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Peace,  t}i«  dove- winged,  o'er  me  brooded, 

Till  vitkm  taj  soul  upime 
A  measDideta  contentedneas, 

An  uaaaaailed  repose. 

Lore  (titd  liope,  the  twin  inunoitaU, 

O'er  me  daoped  their  glowing  hand* ; 
Joy,  the  emiler,  came  and  brought  me 

BIoGHoms  txom  the  shining  ludB. 
Faith  gare  gliinpae,  thnngh  stany  vista, 

Of  a  future  so  sublime 
That  I  envied  not  the  angel 

Hil  resplendence  or  his  clime. 

Thus,  at  one  with  Ood  and  Nature  ; 

All  the  sinful  past  forgiven  ; 
All  the  present  richly  radiant 

As  with  golden  light  of  heaven  ; 
Tis  but  meet  that  I  ibould  gladden, 

That  my  joy  should  henceforth  be 
Like  the  flow  of  sunny  waters 

To  the  all-receiving  sea  ; 
Gushing  now  in  merry  ripple, 

Now  with  buiats  of  louder  song,      • 
Ever  widening,  ever  deepening, 

Free  and  freah  and  bright  and  stioi^ 


llobtls  aiA  ^ofrtl  pairing. 

a  famjlzab  address  to  the  tovsq. 

By  the  Editor. 

{Conduded /rom  p.  459.) 

Y  indictment  against  excessive  novel-reading  maj  be 
summed  np  tlius.  It  engages  one  facul^ — tiutt  of  tlie 
imagination — to  the  neglect,  if  not  the  repression,  of  all 
the  rest ;  a  faculty  which  requires,  as  a  rule,  to  be  kept 
in  check ;  a  splendid  faculty  when  under  wise  contiDl,  bnt 
a  very  dangerous  one  when  allowed  to  take  the  reins ;  s  facnl^  of 
which  we  may  aay  that,  hke  liie,  it  is  an  admirable  servant,  bnt  a  bad 
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master.  Novel-ieading,  moreover,  when  allowed  to  develop  into  a 
passion,  creates  a  distaste  for  more  solid  and  useful  literature,  and, 
worse  still,  for  the  sober  realities  of  life. 

Let  me  put  to  the  habitual  novel-reader  a  very  simple  question. 
You  always  have  a  novel  on  hand ;  do  you  not  feel  chagrined  and 
irritated  when  your  reading  of  it  is  interrupted,  even  though  you  are 
fully  aware  that  some  important  duty  is  awaiting  your  attention  ? 
You  could  put  down  any  other  kind  of  book  at  such  a  moment 
without  a  hundredth  part  of  the  regret  and  ill-humour.  Does  that 
look  like  a  healthy  state  of  things  ?  Can  you  descend  from  the 
imaginary  world  into  which  your  precious  novel  has  lifted  you,  and  in 
which  your  whole  nature,  except  your  reason  and  your  conscience,  has 
been  so  highly  excited,  into  any  occupation  so  prosaic,  so  dull,  so 
tedious,  as  that  of  reading  some  plain  historical  narrative,  some  philo- 
sophical  discussion,  some  book  like  Butler's  Analogy,  or  Foster's  Essays, 
or  the  Epistles  of  Paul  ?  You  know  perfectly  well  that  all  this  sort 
of  literature  has  become  utterly  insipid  to  you,  and  that  it  is  your 
darling  novels  that  have  made  it  so.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  but  you 
must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  sorry  for  it  The  consequence, 
naturally  enough,  follows  from  the  cause,  but  it  is  a  bad  consequence 
nevertheless.  The  imagination  contrives  to  present  its  visions  so 
vividly  as  to  make  a  deeper  impression  than  it  seems  possible  for 
«ober  facts  to  make ;  and  there  lies  the  peril 

Let  me  illustrate  my  position  by  a  case.  Have  patience  with  me 
while  I  relate  a  circumstance  which  has  no  element  of  fiction  in  it, 
but  which  actually  occurred  exactly  as  I  shall  present  it  to  you.  The 
story  will  not  occupy  many  lines.  Some  years  ago  a  girl  of  about 
twenty  years  of  age  was  spiritually  impressed  by  a  sermon  of  mine. 
The  next  day  she  sought  an  interview  with  me.  I  found  that  her 
conscience  was  thoroughly  awake,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  present 
the  Gospel  to  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  her  any  comfort.  I  told 
her  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  shown  in  His  death  on  the  Cross  for  our 
sins.  The  allusion  to  the  Saviour's  sufferings  seemed  to  have  no 
interest  for  her.  "  That  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His  love,"  so 
touching  to  all  unsophisticated  souls,  seemed  to  have  no  more  power 
to  move  her  heart  than  the  multiplication  table !  I  could  not  under- 
stand it  There  she  sat  before  me,  a  conscience-stricken  sinner, 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  God,  of  death,  and  of  judgment ;  and  for 

her  the  (xospel  of  the  Cross  seemed  to  have  no  message  of  hope  and 
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of  peace.  I  asked  her  whether  she  knew  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and 
its  meaning.  She  said  that  she  knew  it  well  enough,  but  that  it  did 
not  lay  hold  of  her  mind.  She  was  a  stranger  to  me,  but  the  thou^t 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  (I  know  not  how  or  why)  that  probably  she 
had  been  a  great  novel-reader,  and  that,  in  that  fact,  the  secret  of  her 
inability  to  appreciate  the  story  of  the  Cross  might  be  detected.  I 
said  to  her :  ^  Suppose  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ  had  ever 
existed,  but  that  a  writer  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  WiUde  Collins  had 
invented  the  character  and  the  details  of  the  history,  and  had  done 
them  up  in  the  ordinary  style  of  romance,  and  had  published  them  as 
a  novel  in  three  attractive-looking  volumes ;  how  do  you  think  the 
story  would  have  affected  you  then?"  She  gazed  at  me  with  a 
strange  curiosity,  as  if  wondering  why  I  had  put  my  question  in  that 
form ;  and  then,  with  great  frankness  and  earnestness,  she  replied : 
*^  Oh,  sir,  if  I  had  read  the  story  of  Christ  in  a  novel,  I  think  it  would 
have  broken  my  heart."  I  said  to  her :  "  My  friend,  have  you  been  a 
novel  reader?"  "Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  look  of  alarm ;  "yes, 
indeed  I  have !  For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  read  every  novel  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on.  I  belong  to  three  Circulating  libraries."  I 
said :  ''  My  friend,  you  now  see  what  your  novel-reading  has  done  for 
you.  It  has  come  to  tlds,  that  a  story,  in  proportion  as  you  know  it 
to  be  true  and  sheer  matter-of-fact,  has  no  power  to  interest  you ; 
whilst  the  very  same  story,  if  only  you  can  regard  it  as  fictitious, 
can  stir  your  whole  nature  to  its  depths.  What  will  you  be  good  for 
in  life,  or  in  death,  or  in  eternity,  if  you  persist  in  the  indulgence  of 
this  pernicious  habit  ?  It  has  disabled  you.  It  has  fiEdsified  your 
very  being.  It  has  disqualified  you  for  perceiving  how  fitted  the 
Gospel  is  to  give  peace  to  a  troubled  conscience.  I  cannot  ofiter  to 
you  a  fictitious  Saviour.  I  cannot  entrance  you  by  the  portrayal  of 
a  romantic  salvation.  I  have  no  fancies  wherewith  to  charm  away 
your  remorse  for  sin.  I  can  direct  your  attention  to  facts,  and  to 
facts  alone.  If  these  faO,  I  must  leave  you  to  the  chance  of  a 
wizardry  to  which  I  cannot  pretend."  This  view  of  the  matter 
increased  her  alarm,  and  she  moaned  bitterly  when  she  saw  how  the 
habit  of  novel-reading  had  become  an  apparently  insuperable  difficult 
in  the  way  of  her  salvation.  Happily,  the  habit  was  broken  off,  and 
she  became  a  simple-hearted  and  exemplary  CHristian. 

Such  a  case  illustrates  what  I  was   saying — ^namely,  that  the 
imagination  sometimes  contrives  to  disqualify  the  mind  for  the  appre- 
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«iation  of  sober  £act8,  though  these  facts  take  the  highest  rank  in 
importance.  Under  its  spell  you  seem  to  be  making  your  own 
•cixcumstances  and  shaping  your  own  course.  You  are  living  what 
you  fondly  regard  as  an  ideal  life.  Verily,  it  is  ideal,  but  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  as  £ar  as  possible  from  real  There  is  a  fascixutrtion 
about  your  delusion.  You  enjoy  it.  Of  course  you  do.  But  what 
pleasure  is  there  to  you  when  you  have  to  sit  simply  passive  to  the 
reception  of  facts  which  are  independent  of  your  own  mind,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  facts  whether  you  are  interested  in  them  or 
not  ?  Is  this  a  healthy  condition  ?  Will  it  fit  you  for  the  tug  and 
strain,  the  wear  and  tear  of  lif  e^  as  we  have  it  in  this  world  ?  Can 
life  ever  be  worth  much  practically  to  those  who  thus  dream  it  away  ? 
Is  that  young  man  qualified  for  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father — 
that  young  woman  for  those  of  a  wife  and  a  mother — who  is  never 
happy  except  when  a  novel  is  under  the  eye,  and  its  romances  of 
incident  and  experience  are  working  upon  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  ?  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  works  of  fiction 
which  are  current,  life  is  painted,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  as  the 
novelist  prefers  to  conceive  of  it ;  and  he  conceives  of  it  as  he  does, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscientious  artist,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  sen- 
sationalism which  he  can  crowd  into  it  both  for  himself  and  his 
readers — a  sensationalism  which  he  knows  will  liberally  pay  him  in 
hard  cash.  He  writes  about  society,  trade,  friendship,  love,  marriage, 
joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  right  and  wrong,  life  and  death,  not  in 
the  light  of  sober  and  substantial  fact,  not  even  in  that  of  artistic 
truth,  but  rather  in  the  fierce  glare  of  romance.  The  reader  is  cap- 
tivated, spell-bound,  entranced,  reads  on  and  on,  page  after  page,  with 
eager  impetuosity,  '''oft  wondering  how  and  where  at  last  the 
mystic  scene  will  end."  And  then,  when  the  last  page  is  devoured, 
the  heart  is  as  hungry  as  ever,  and  sets  to  work  as  voraciously  as 
ever  upon  the  first  chapter  of  another  novel,  if  possible,  more 
romantic — let  me  say,  more  unreal — ^than  the  last.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  These  hungry  souls,  always  rolling  sugar-plums  and 
other  confections  under  their  tongues  as  the  sweetest  of  morsels,  have 
no  taste  for  the  true  bread  of  life.  Descending  from  the  heights  of 
fiction  into  the  vales  of  reality,  the  unhappy  dupe  of  a  disordered  and 
perverted  imagination  is  disappointed  and  chagrined.  life,  as  it  is,  is 
poor,  tame,  and  contemptible.  Back  to  the  heights  of  romance  again, 
and  a  malediction  for  whatever  stops  you  on  the  way  ! 
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Of  course,  I  know  nothing^  of  the  habit  of  the  younger  leadeis  of 
thid  Magazine  in  regard  to  tiie  nmtter  which  has  been  discussed  in 
this  series  of  familiar  papers.  Possibly,  my  young  friends,  some  (£ 
you  may  need  the  warning  to  wliich  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  no 
uncertain  sound.  There  are  persons  for  whom  novels  have  a  spell 
similar  to  that  which  intoxicating  drinks  have  for  the  poor  dronkaid. 
If  there  be  one  such  among  you,  that  person  ought  to  have  a  conclud- 
ing word.  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  be  classed  with  the  drunkard^ 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  place  you  side  by  side  with  him  in  any 
imnecessarily  offensive,  or  illegitimate  way ;  but  there  is  one  respect 
in  which  you  too  sadly  resemble  him.  Like  him,  you  are  enslaved  to 
a  predominant  and  degrading  passion.  Your  passion  is  not  the  same 
as  his ;  in  many  respects  it  is  not  so  bad  a  passion  as  his ;  but  any 
slavery  is  to  be  deprecated  and  deplored.  Fiction  is  your  stimiilant. 
Go  on  in  the  same  line,  and  with  the  same  ratio  of  rapidity^  as 
heretofore,  and  you  will  in  time  have  your  delirium  tremens  as 
surely  as  he.  No  other  result  is  possible.  Be  warned;  and,  if 
you  cannot  take  your  favourite  stimulant  in  moderation,  then, 
for  your  soul's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  aU  who  have  to  live 
with  you  and  to  act  with  you  in  the  business  of  life,  take 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  and  say,  "  I  have  done  with  it 
for  ever." 

Some  of  you  are,  perhaps,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  indulgence. 
Take  care !  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  beyond  all  wise  and 
salutary  self-controL  Don't  go  out  of  your  depth,  especially  when 
the  tide  is  receding,  and  has  power  to  bear  you  out  so  far  sesrwaid 
that  you  shall  be  unable  to  return.  Keep  within  easy  reach  of  the 
shore  of  truth,  and  of  wisdom,  and  of  healthy  thought  and  feeling. 
Let  the  novel  rank  among  the  amusements  of  Ufe,  all  of  which  should 
be  occasional,  not  constant — ^brief,  not  prolonged — ^well  selected,  not 
indiscriminate — ^bracing,  not  relaxing — ^wholesome,  not  hurtfuL  I  do 
not  beckon  you  away  from  such  writers  as  Scott,  and  Maria  Edgeworth, 
and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  and  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Charlotte 
Sronte,  and  George  Eliot,  and  Jane  Austen,  and  George  MacDonald, 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  author  of 
*'  John  Halifax,"  and  even  Anthony  TroUope.  There  are  elements  in 
the  works  of  nearly  all  these  writers  which  I  could  wish  to  be  absent,, 
or  at  all  events  developed  in  a  greatly  modified  form.  But  these  are 
the  best  fiction-writers  we  have,  so  far  as  my  knoindedge  goes ;  and,  if 
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we  are  to  read  novels  at  all,  the  novels  they  have  produced  are 
unquestionably  to  be  preferred. 

And  now  I  close.  There  is  one  book  which  our  great  novel-readers 
lamentably  n^lect,  and  for  the  study  of  which  inordinate  novel- 
reading  becomes  an  insuperable  disqualification,  but  which  is  worth 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  books  in  the  world, 
even  though  they  could  be  collected  into  one  vast  library.  The  Bible 
is  the  Book' of  books.  I  will  not  discourse  to  you  now  of  its  literary 
attiactions.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  God,  in  His  mercy,  has 
given  it  to  us  that  it  may  be  ''  a  light  unto  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  unto 
our  path/'  David  might  well  say,  even  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  extant  in  his  time :  '*  More  to  be  desired  is  it  than  gold ;  yea^ 
than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than  honey,  or  the  honeycomb." 
James  Martineau  truly  said  of  it :  "  The  Bible  is  an  intensely  human 
book" — so  intensely  human,  because  so  emphatically  Divine. 
Neglect  it  not  for  the  trash  which  our  printing-presses  laboriously 
pour  forth  every  week,  and  even  every  day.  Turn  not  away  from  it, 
even  for  the  luxury  which  the  best  merely  human  literature  can 
afford  you.  As  one  remarks :  ''  If  Alexander  slept  with  Homer  under 
his  pillow ;  if  Scipio  Africanus  usually  had  the  works  of  Xenophon 
in  his  hand ;  if  the  King  of  Sparta  read  the  '  Iliad '  every  night  and 
morning ;  if  Professor  Porson  could  repeat  Horace,  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  extracts  firom  Cicero  and  livy  from  memory;  if  the  poems  of 
Milton,  had  they  been  blotted  out,  could  have  been  virtually  restored 
from  the  memory  of  Ma.caulay ; — ^how  much  more  ought  you  and  I 
to  love  the  Bible  I " 

«  The  Bible  !    That's  the  Book— the  Book  indeed  ! 

The  Book  of  books, 

On  which  who  looks, 
As  he  should  do,  aright — shall  nevev  need 

Wish  for  a  better  light 

To  guide  him  in  the  night 
It  is  the  Book  of  God.    What  if  I  should 

Say,  the  Gk>d  of  books  ? 

Let  him  that  looks 
Angry  at  that  expression,  as  too  boldy 

His  thoughts  in  silence  smotheri 

Till  he  find  such  another !  ^ 
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30.  Tlie  Peril  of  Prosperity. 

HEN  we  are  receiving  special  tokens  of  the  Divine  favooi, 
when  our  life  is  prospering  and  we  are  rejoicing  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  highest  hopes  and  our  most  bounding 
anticipations,  then  we  are  in  special  danger  of  £dling,  as 
so  many  before  us  have  fallen,  through  self-elation. 
Like  tall-growing  plants  which  requh*e  stakes  to  support  them,  we 
want  keeping  upright  and  steady  by  the  strong  arms  of  Divine  gtace. 
More  men,  in  all  probability,  have  been  ruined,  morally  and 
spiritually,  by  prosperity  tixan  by  adversity.  When  men  are  low  and 
weak  they  instinctively  seek  for  some  higher  power  that  will  raise 
and  uphold  them ;  but,  when  they  are  exulting  in  prosperousness  and 
plenty,  they  are  apt  to  forget  their  dependence,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness,  to  succumb  to  the  touch  of  some  withering  temptation, 
and  lose  the  virtue  and  piety  of  a  lifetime. 

31.  Tlic  Power  of  Unity, 

Walking  by  the  waterside  in  the  month  of  May  one  may  often  see 
a  curious  little  craft  floating  on  the  current  as  steadily  and  serenely 
as  any  well-steered  boat.  That  little  craft  consists  of  between  two 
and  three  hundred  minute  eggs,  laid  by  the  common  gnat,  placed 
carefully  together,  and  then  pushed  out  from  the  bank  to  sail  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stream  until  hatched  by  the  warming  sun.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact — and  one  that  may  teach  us  a  useful  lesson — that 
each  one  of  these  numerous  eggs  making  up  this  tiny  barque  is  itself 
of  sufi&cient  weight,  if  severed  from  the  rest,  to  sink  out  of  sight ;  but, 
being  held  closely  together  by  gluten  secreted  by  the  parent  insect, 
they  form  a  strong  and  graceful  raft  which  not  even  the  plashing  rain 
nor  the  eddying  wind  can  overturn  or  destroy.  The  course  of  human 
life  in  this  world  is  frequently  and  fitly  compared  to  a  stream ;  and 
that  stream,  though  smooth  at  times,  is  often  rough — too  rough  for  ns 
to  breast  its  waves  separately  and  alone.    It  is  a  merciful  provuion 
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that  we  go  through  life  in  company.  €k>dy  who  endowed  the  insect 
with  the  instinct  to  lay  its  eggis  for  safety  side  by  side,  has  placed  us 
here,  not  in  so  many  isolated  units,  one  by  one  to  float  over  life's 
stormy  main ;  He  has  set  us  in  &milies,  in  churches,  in  communities  ; 
He  has  cemented  us  together  in  the  strong  bond  of  love,  so  that  as  we 
pass  through  life  we  shall  each  give  strength  and  support  to  the  rest,  and 
thus  be  able  to  overcome  together  what,  if  we  were  left  in  singleness 
and  aloofness,  would  overcome  us.  This  teaches  us  the  duty  of 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love. 
If,  by  any  coldness,  or  petulance,  or  pride,  we  stand  aside  from  our 
feIlows,caring  only  for  our  own  individual  good, we  shall  break  a  Divine 
ordinance  and  shall  assuredly  find  ourselves,  in  our  mere  individuality, 
too  weak  to  bear  up  against  the  billows  of  care  and  pain  and  trouble 
that  come  to  roughen  more  or  less  the  current  of  every  human  life. 
The  more  closely  compacted,  the  more  firmly  welded  together  we  are 
in  life  by  the  principle  of  a  warm  and  earnest  love,  the  more  shall  we 
be  able  to  struggle  eflfectually  against  the  ills  of  life,  and  steer  our 
course  onward  to  our  appointed  haven. 

32,  The  Hurtfid  InfliLciicc  of  Little  Sins, 
"  Little  sins  cannot  do  much  harm,  and  they  are  easily  broken  away 
from."  So  men  often  say ;  but,  as  often  as  they  say  so,  they  are 
mistaken.  Little  sins  are  like  the  serrasalmos  of  the  tropics — fish 
which  are  by  no  means  formidable  to  look  at,  and  which  the  bather 
unaccustomed  to  their  character  thinks  little  of,  but  which,  if  he  gets 
too  far  away  from  the  shore,  will  surround  him,  and  pierce  him  with 
innumerable  wounds  until  he  is  too  faint  to  swim  to  land,  and  dies. 

33.  The  Progresftiveness  of  Evil. 
Men  do  not  rush  into  glaring  courses  of  wickedness  at  a  single 
bound.  There  is  a  previous  process  of  deterioration  which  renders 
such  courses  possible.  Sin  is  compared  in  tlie  Bible  to  a  rope ;  and 
you  know  how  ropes  are  made.  First  there  is  the  formation  of  the 
separate  threads,  each  of  which  a  little  child  can  snap  with  ease ;  then 
there  is  the  blending  of  these  single  threads  into  separate  strands, 
stout  enough  to  require  a  man's  strength  to  break  them ;  and,  finally, 
there  is  the  twisting  of  these  separate  strands  into  a  massive  rope 
which  not  a  hundred  men  can  pull  in  two.  It  is  just  in  this  way 
that  the  power  of  evil  grows  in  man.  Its  beginnings  are  small,  so 
small  that  they  can  be  easily  checked  and  destroyed.    Further 
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dallying  with  temptation,  and  yielding  to  it,  tightens  the  hold  vluch 
sin  has  got  upon  the  sooL  Sttccessive  acts  of  evil  augment  moce  and 
more  the  strength  of  the  tendency  to  sin,  until  at  last  it  becomes  so 
powerful  as  to  draw  the  soul  helplessly  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  servitude  and  misery,  and  thus  to  afford  a  striking  commentaiy  on 
the  wise  man's  words :  ''  His  own  iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked 
himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins." 

34.  Directness  in  Christian  Effort, 

*'  Now,  my  lads/'  said  Sir  Bichard  Napier  to  his  men,  when  they 
were  about  to  open  fire  on  the  Bussians, ''  you  have  just  heard  what 
the  Commodore  has  said  to  you,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is — ^you  must 
be  cool  and  collected ;  don't  throw  your  shot  away.  A  shot  fired  in 
the  air  or  the  water  is  of  no  use.  Make  every  one  of  them  idir 
More  excellent  advice  was  never  given  to  men  in  the  prospect  of 
battle.  What  every  soldier  has  to  guard  against  in  the  heat  of  the 
strife  is  merQ  random,  aimless  firing.  A  small  band  of  men  intent  on 
making  every  shot  tell  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  a  large  company 
of  soldiers  who  use  their  gims  recklessly.  The  men  who  resolve  to 
hit  every  time  are  the  men  who  become  masters  of  the  field.  In 
spiritual  warfare  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  be  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  engaged  directness  of  aim  and  of  effort  Much 
Christian  endeavour  is  like  shot  which  never  strikes ;  it  is  aimed  at 
nothing  and  it  hits  notliing.  Everything  we  do  with  a  view  to  over- 
come the  evil  of  the  world,  and  to  establish  the  reign  of  righteousness, 
must  be  done  with  the  determination  to  make  it  effectiva  If  we 
pray,  our  prayers  must  have  a  specific  object ;  they  must  not  be  so 
much  mere  talk  to  God;  they  must  be  the  fervent,  vehement 
expression  of  desires  which  are  clearly  defined  to  our  own  noinds,  and 
which  are  felt  to  be  legitimate  and  noble.  If  we  visit  the  sick,  we 
must  do  so  not  in  any  mere  perfunctory  manner,  just  uttering  in 
their  ears  a  few  stale  religious  platitudes ;  we  must  go  to  them  feeUi^ 
that  life  with  them  may  be  but  short,  and  so  ordering  our  speech  as 
that  it  shall  guide  them  and  strengthen  them  in  tlieir  conflict  with  the 
enemy  of  their  souls.  If  we  preach,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of 
it,  we  must  not  be  content  with  securing  attention  and  winning 
admiration ;  we  must  aim  at  reaching  the  hearts,  arousing  the  con- 
sciences, and  moulding  into  beauty  and  good  the  lives  of  all  who 
oome  within  the  range  of  our  voice.    As  evil  is  strong,  and  life  at  the 
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longest  is  brief,  we  must "  make  every  shot  tell/'  we  must  waste  not 
a  single  energy,  we  must  seek  by  every  exertion  we  put  forth  to- 
overthrow  the  strongholds  of  wickedness  and  extend  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

35.  3%c  Need  of  Fervency  in  Bdigious  Experience, 
When  hard  substances  such  as  alabaster  or  marble  have  to  be 
coloured,  the  staining  element  must  be  poured  on  hot,  otherwise  the 
colours  cannot  be  deeply  or  permanently  fixed.  The  hearts  of  men, 
which  ought  to  be  as  hearts  of  flesh,  are,  alas,  too  often  as  hearts  of 
stone,  and,  in  order  to  impress  upon  them  the  beauty  of  Christian 
goodness,  we  must  touch  them  in  no  cold,  half-hearted  way ;  we  must 
approach  them  with  a  religious  experience  that  is  fervent;  the 
influences  we  seek  to  exert  upon  them  must  stream  forth  from  a  heart 
that  is  hot  with  the  fire  of  Divine  faith  and  love.  It  is  just  here 
that  so  many  fail.  They  are  in  many  respects  excellent  people ;  their 
aims  and  their  endeavours  are  rightly  set ;  they  have  about  them 
many  qualities  that  are  calculated  to  win  admiration  and  regard ;  but 
they  fall  short  of  doing  the  good  they  might  do,  and  ought  to  do,, 
from  mere  lack  of  intensity  of  Christian  feeling.  If  they  would  only 
get  the  fire  of  the  Divine  Spirit  more  fully  kindled  in  their  hearts,, 
and  go  to  their  fellow-men  bright  and  warm  with  the  glow  of  God,, 
they  would  be  sure  to  make  upon  all  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  a  much  more  deep  and  durable  impression  for  good. 

36.  The  Penalty  of  Spiritual  Neglect. 
Many  a  fine  building  has  gone  into  decay,  has  crumbled  into  dust^ 
through  sheer  neglect.  A  little  timely  attention  to  the  roof  and  walls 
and  windows  wordd  have  saved  the  structure  from  ruin,  and  preserved 
it  as  a  centre  of  busy,  happy  life  for  many  a  generation  to  come. 
You  need  not  set  yourself  deliberately  to  damage  your  character,  to* 
destroy  its  fair  proportions  and  lay  low  its  divine  beauty.  That 
result  will  come  about  without  any  effort  made  on  your  part  for  the 
purpose.  Simply  be  indifferent  to  your  character ;  cease  to  keep  a, 
careful  watch  upon  it ;  when  it  is  assailed  by  the  gusts  and  gales  of 
temptation,  do  not  trouble  to  defend  it ;  when  it  has  suffered  some 
dlight  injuries,  do  not  concern  yourself  about  repairing  the  evil  that 
has  been  wrought — and  by  and  by  you  will  become  morally 
dilapidated ;  all  in  you  that  was  sweet  and  pure  and  holy  will  pass 
away ;  and  there  will  be  in  you  no  beauty  that  men  will  admire  or 
God  will  delight  in.  B.  Wilkinson,  F.G.S. 
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I  (  MH  ^^  ''^'^  ^  conveTsation  with  Nicodemus  said, ''  K  I  have 
^flH  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye 
y^SK  beUeve  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  ?  *'  He  had  been 
^^  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  conversion.  These  are  the 
earthly  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  heavenly 
things  belong  to  a  higher  sphere  of  attainment,  that  of  communion 
with  Christ,  who  came  down  from  heaven  in  His  human  nature,  yet 
remained  still  "  in  heaven  "  as  He  told  the  inquirer.  He  never  ceased 
to  dwell  "  in  heavenly  places."  The  fullest  teaching  concerning  these 
heavenly  things  or  places,  which  Nicodemus  could  not  comprehend, 
is  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  expression  iirovpaifia 
occurs  live  times  in  that  epistle,  to  which  it  may  be  considered  peculiar, 
as,  with  the  exception  of  its  use  in  the  conversation  just  referred  to, 
it  only  elsewhere  occurs  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  It  refers  to  a  certain  condition  of  spiritual  life.  Not 
to  the  full  final  blessedness  of  the  redeemed,  but  to  a  measure  of  that 
blessedness  to  which  they  attain  wliilst  on  earth.  The  five  passages 
should  be  studied  together. 

Tlie  expression  occurs  in  Eph.  L  3  :  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  every 
spiritual  blessing  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ."  The  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  are  not  the  reward  of  merit,  or  earned  by  a  certain  conduct 
They  are  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a  distinct  spiritual  region.  A 
transgressor  may  be  under  condemnation,  but,  by  escaping  to  another 
country,  he  finds  a  new  condition  of  law  amidst  which  he  is  free. 
The  sick  man  in  one  climate  finds  health  and  vigour  in  changing  for 
another.  Conversion  is  passing  into  another  region  of  spiritual 
existence  and  law.  There  is  found  redemption,  forgiveness,  and  riches 
of  grace.  Attaining  that,  the  soul  is  blessed  with  all  spiritual  Uess- 
ings.    Every  one  there  finds  a  supply  of  every  spiritual  need. 

In  the  heavenly  places  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  Crod 
(Eph.  L  20).  All  the  administrations  of  the  Divine  hand  are 
guided  by  the  loving  Saviour.    In  other  places  "  the  right  hand  of  the 
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Loid  is  glorious  in  might  to  subdue  His  enemies/'  **  from  His  right  hand 
goes  forth  the  fiery  law/' ''  His  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness  and 
teacheth  terrible  things  "  But,  in  the  heavenly  places,  He  who  died 
and  rose  again  takes  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  fountain, 
formerly  of  vengeance,  now  flows  with  sympathy.  A  Man,  one  of  our 
nature,  who  can  feel  for  us,  is  at  the  centre  of  all  audiority  and 
power.  So  that  in  this  r^on  of  soul-existence  the  jubilant  song 
arises:  ^  Who  is  He  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God/' 

To  this  position  believers  are  raised  by  grace.  The  next  reference 
is  in  chap,  ii  6:  <<Baised  us  up  with  Him, and  made  us  to  sit  with  Him 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  We  may  note  the  progress  of 
the  idea.  First,  all  spiritual  blessings  are  foimd  there.  Secondly, 
Christ  is  there  on  the  throne ;  and  now  believers  are  said  to  be  there 
resting  with  Him,  A  new  position  gives  a  new  point  of  view.  The 
aspect  of  a  city  is  very  different  from  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring  hill 
from  what  it  is  from  the  roadway  of  one  of  its  narrow  streets.  The 
believer  looks  at  the  joys  and  woes,  the  pursuits  and  history,  of  the  world 
from  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  taken  by  Jesus  Christ.  Differ- 
ence  of  opinion  is  often  difference  of  perspective.  Our  view  of  any 
landscape  depends  upon  the  position  we  take  when  looking  at  it. 
Our  spiritual  outlook  is  equally  dependent  on  our  spiritual  altitude. 
If  we  are  sinking  in  some  slough  of  despond,  if  we  are  straying  in  some 
gloomy  mountain  gorge,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  same  joyous 
prospects  as  when  standing  on  a  sun-Ht  breezy  hill  summit.  The 
believer's  right  position  is  on  the  mount  of  Gk)d.  He  does  not  regard 
the  course  of  events,  the  trials  of  life,  even  his  own  business  and 
character,  as  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  does  not  estimate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  an  ordinary  reasoner;  but  he  seeks  to  look  at 
all  things  as  Jesus  Christ  regards  them  from  His  lofty  seat  and 
expansive  view  "  in  heavenly  places." 

A  familiar  illustration  may  assist.  A  little  child,  accustomed  to 
foul  back  streets,  is  taken  by  a  school  excursion  to  some  neighbouring. 
hiU.  There  her  soul  is  filled  with  delight  at  the  wide  prospect,  the 
glorious  sky  undarkened  by  smoke,  and  the  atmosphere  unstained  by 
foul  exhalations  and  impure  language.  Somewhat  wearied,  she  rests 
her  head  on  her  loved  teacher's  bosom  and  falls  asleep.  She  dreams 
she  is  back  again  amidst  the  filthy  courts  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed    But  all  the  while  she  is  on  the  liiU  top,  and  but  needs 
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Awakening  to  see  the  glory.  So  often  with  the  believer.  He  is  really 
in  the  heavenly  places ;  the  full  free  promises  are  his ;  the  riches  of 
*  Divine  grace  have  been  freely  bestowed ;  he  is  with  Christ.  His  soul's 
need  is  not  some  freshblessing^buttoawakeby  faith  and  recognise  his 
lofty  standing  and  abounding  gifts. 

The  expression  next  occurs  in  the  3rd  chapter.  At  the  10th  verse 
we  read :  "  To  the  intent  that  now  imto  the  principalities  and  powers 
in  the  heavenly  places  might  be  made  known  through  the  Chnrdi 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose 
which  He  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  In  seeking  for 
the  exact  meaning  here,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
expression  is  to  be  joined  to  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding 
•clause.  It  should  be  taken  with  the  one  following.  The  heavenly 
places  are  the  arena,  the  principalities  and  powers  are  the 
spectators.  Hence  these  holy  beings  are  not  spoken  of  as  angels. 
The  word  angel  means  a  messenger.  These  are  not  the  ministering, 
but  the  witnessing  spirits.  There  are  many  ranks  of  angelic  beings. 
Some  seem  engaged  in  watching  the  wondrous  development  of  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  history  of  the  Choich. 

Here  we  touch  upon  a  sanctifying  thought  of  the  loftiest  influence. 
Amongst  the  motives  which  actuate  human  conduct,  that  of  the  opinion 
of  others  has  considerable  weight.  It  is  in  vain  to  assert  it  ot^ht  not 
so  to  be ;  it  is ;  and  God  has  made  us  thus.  The  belief  that  the  eyes 
of  other  beings  are  upon  us  makes  us  circumspect.  Assuredly  we 
should  be  the  better  for  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  which  evidently 
had  considerable  influence  with  the  Apostle :  *^  We  are  made  a  spectacle 
to  the  world,  to  angels  and  to  men ;  "J'  We  are  also  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses." 

Once  again  the  expression  is  found.  It  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  description  of  the  Christian  panoply  in  the  6th  chapter.  Possibly 
Paul  while  writing  this  epistle  was  in  a  Boman  barracks.  Militaiy 
sights  and  pursuits  were  present  with  him  and  suggested  the  imagery. 
**  Our  wrestling  is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the 
principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly 
places."  Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  of  the  true  Christian  conflict.  His 
wrestling  is  not  the  ordinary  struggles  of  life,  such  as  all  men  have  to 
engage  in,  but  some  peculiar  strife  in  the  region  of  heavenly  places. 

For  the  severest  temptation  of  the  believer  is  not  to  drunkenness. 
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dishonesty,  or  the  other  ordinary  sins  of  men.  These  he  has  mastered. 
He  puts  on  the  armour  for  other  foes,  for  temptation  to  forgetfulness 
of  Gody  to  coldness  of  heart  towards  Jesus  Christ,  to  rebellion  against 
the  gentle  sttivingi  of  the  Spirit,  to  want  of  realisation  of  divine 
things,  to  worldliness,  to  nnbelie£  It  is  the  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  that  he  has  to  struggle  with.  For  these,  other  weapons 
are  needecL  Thus  his  armament  differs.  For  conflict  with  ordinary 
sins,  ordinary  armour  and  arms  may  avail.  For  grosser  sins  he 
might  be  exhorted  to  put  on  the  breastplate  of  steadiness  of  career, 
and  have  his  feet  shod  with  resolute  principle,  and  take  up  the  shield 
of  strong  common-sense,  and  to  take  for  a  helmet  the  good  opinion  of 
friends  and  the  sword  of  a  determined  will.  "  Stand  fast  in  your 
integrity,  and,  having  done  all,  stand."  But  for  the  warfare  of  the 
heavenly  places  this  will  not  avail  The  weapons  of  the  spiritual 
hosts  of  wickedness  would  shiver  all  this  at  the  first  onset,  and  the 
self-reliant  warrior  would  speedily  have  to  bite  the  dust.  Suitable  and 
reliable  as  this  panoply  might  be  found  to  be  in  the  ordinary  conflict 
of  flesh  and  blood,  far  different  must  be  the  armour  of  the  soldier  of  the 
cross  in  the  great  wrestling  against  evil  principalities  and  powers,  whilst 
holy  principalities  and  powers  look  on,  in  the  wondrous  arena  of  the 
heavenly  places.  There,  not  human  strength,  but  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  alone  can  prevail  There,  only  the  armour  of  Gk>d  can  serve  our 
need  and  ensure  the  victory.  J.  Huht  Ck>OKi. 


%\t  ^^^vki  ^m0ii  at  ^ibirpooL 


|ULL  reports  of  the  splendid  series  of  meetingB  in  connection  with  the 
Baptist  Union  at  Liverpool  in  the  early  part  of  October  have 
appeared  in  our  denominational  newspapers,  and  have,  no  doubt, 
been  eagerly  perused  by  the  great  majority  of  our  readers.  They 
would  fill  at  least  two  numbers  of  this  Magazine,  and  any  adequate  account  of 
them  would  occupy  ten  times  the  space  we  have  at  our  command.  The  denomina- 
tion has  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  sanctified  enthusiasm  which  pre- 
vailed, and  for  the  new  impulse  which  the  Christian  work  we  are  doing,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  has  thus  received.  The  public  reception  on  the  Monday 
evening  must  have  inspired  the  heart  of  eveiy  Baptist  who  was  present  with  an 
€xaltecl  gladness  and  a  noble  pride.  In  the  course  of  the  week  several  sermons  were 
preached,  the  three  chief  ones  being  those  of  Mr.  Glover,  Dr.  Stanford,  and  Mr.  Koee- 
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Tear.    Mr.  GloveTi  on  behalf  of  xousionsi  made  a  free  but  remarkably  ingenioos 
and  effective  uae  of  the  story  of  the  Syro-Phnenician  woman ;  Dr.  Stanford,  for  the 
same  great  cause,  discoursed,  with  the  beauty  and  impresdyenefls  for  wliidi  he  ii 
so  justly  celebrated,  on  ^  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  Mr.  Bosevear,  with  his  usual  individuality  of  thought 
and  eloquence  of  language,  administered  salutary  and  much-needed  cantionB  loid 
counsels  to  young  men  from  the  suggestive  and  appropriate  words,  ^  I  was  not 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision."    The  Tuesday  may  be  described  as  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  histoiy  of  our  Foreign  Mission,  for,  in  addition  to  two  of  the  aermons 
we  have  mentioned,  there  was  a  highly  successful  breakfast  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  an  immense  meeting  in  the  Philharmonic  HalL    At  the 
former,  the  Congo  Mission  received  the  laigest  share  of  attention,  and  evoked  a 
measure  of  empathy  which  augurs  well  for  its  future  success.    One  special 
feature  of  the  momiug  meeting  must  not  be  overlooked.    Mr.  Baynes,  the  Secsetaiy, 
lead  a  long  and  most  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Comber,  written  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stanley  Pool,  and  mentioned  an  intimation  from  him  that  for 
the  establishment  of  the  mission  at  that  important  station  ^£500  was  requiied. 
Mr.  Baynes  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be  signalised  by  raiaii^  the  torn ; 
and,  at  the  dose,  the  chainnan  announced  that  the  subscriptions  of  the  moming 
amounted  to  over  ^£1,100.    Such  an  outburst  of  liberality  is  an  enooun^;ing  proof 
that  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  denomination  is  not  flagging,  and  justifies  the  hope 
that  the  income  of  the  Society  will  be  enriched  by  the  J^fiOO  a-year  which  its 
increased  operations  require.    The  work  of  the  Union  was,  as  usual,  very  varied, 
but  the  brethren  addressed  themselves  to  it  with  zest  and  with  a  fair  measure  of 
unanimity.     It  dealt  with  our  chief  denominational  interests  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  them.      ''The  practical   aspects  of  church   life"    were   ally, 
comprehensively,  and  courageously  discussed  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Brown  inhii 
address  from  the  chair  ;  whilst  the  papers  read  by  the  Bev.  B.  Lewis,  of  Rochdale^ 
and  the  Bev.  T.  Y.  Tymms,  of  London,  presented  their  respective  and  impoitant 
themes  in  a  masterly  style.     The  Beport  on  the  July  Conference  conoemii^  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  our  rural  populations  was  carefrdly  discussed,  and  the 
(UBCussion  closed  with  a  few  suggestive  and  encouraging  words  from  Dr.  Madaren. 
The  Union  Committee  needs  an  addition  of  j£l,000  to  its  annual  income  even 
to  make  an  effective  start  in  the  work  which  is  thus  falling  into  its  hands  ;  and, 
as  the  work  extends,  a  very  much  larger  sum  will  be  wanted.    The  various  Funds 
of  the  Union  also  require  considerable   augmentation.     The    great    meetxog 
of  the   ''Baptist   Total   Abstinence  League"  had  Mr.  Caine,    M.P.,    for  its 
chairman   and    Sir  Wilfrid   Lawson   for   its    chief  speaker,    and    an    over- 
flow meeting  had  to  be  held  in  Hope  Hall.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  to  preach  in  Hengler's  Circus  on  the 
Wednesday  drew  a  vast  congregation.     We  are  thankful  to  record  that  our 
brother  was  in  much  better  health  than  has  been  usual  with  him  for  several 
years.    He  delivered  a  characteristically  faithful  and  telling  sermon  on  **  Lusting 
and  Poverty,"  founded  on  James  iv.  2,  3.    The  Union  had  the  usual  welcooie 
from  other  religious  denominations,  and  the  hospitality  of  Liverpool  wbb  generooaly 
and  genially  extended  to  it.    May  God's  blessing  follow ! 
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THE  ARCHAISMS  OF  THE  « REVISED  VERSION." 

To  th€  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Maoazikb. 

^^^^  EAR  SIR, — Mo8t  perBonB  who  liEve  compared  the  Revued  Version  of 
f  ^^H  ^^  ^^^  Testament  with  the  Original  and  with  the  Authorised  Vetsion, 
agree  that  it  haa  both  excellencea  and  faults,  though  they  may  differ  as 
to  what  the  excellences  and  the  faults  respectivelj  are,  or  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter.  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  a 
fault  which  is  most  manifesti  as  it  is  apparent  to  readers  who  are 
quite  ignorant  of  Qreek,  but  in  which,  neyertheless,  reviewers  appear  silently  to 
acquiesce.  In  former  years,  when  the  desirableness  of  a  revision  of  the  English 
Bible  was  spoken  of,  one  of  the  most  usual  arguments  in  favour  of  it  was  that  tbe 
•Rngliali  language  had  changed  since  the  Authorised  Version  was  made,  and  that 
it  was  dedrable  to  have  a  version  agreeing  with  our  language  in  its  present  state* 
On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  this  change  for  the  better  has  been  but  very 
imperfectly  effected.  The  revisers  should  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  the 
version  as  intelligible  as  was  consistent  with  fidelity.  Most  of  the  archaisms 
may  be  intelligible  to  many  readers  ;  but  many  readers  are  illiterate,  and  many 
are  children ;  and  if  expressions  could  have  been  used  which  would  be  better 
understood  by  these,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  appear  to  the  better 
educated  to  be  more  agreeable  to  propriety  and  good  taste,  surely  such  expressions 
should  have  been  chosen.  How  much  better  would  it  be  to  speak  of  a  *'  duh  "  or 
a  ** trencher  "  by  its  right  name  than  to  call  it  a  '' charger"  which,  if  in  modem 
English  it  means  anything,  means  a  ''  horse  of  the  cavalry '' ;  and  how  much  better 
to  call  a  ^th(mg  of  leather"  a  '* strap "^  than  to  call  it  a  "  latchet."  Would  not 
ordinary  readers,  especially  young  ones,  more  readily  understand  "  which  of  the 
two  "  than  *'  ichether  of  the  twain  "  ?  And  sureljf^there  can  be  no  reason  for  ex- 
pressing "  seventy-five "  by  the  obscure  phrase  *^  three  score  and  fifteen^"  which 
requires  the  arithmetical  processes  of  multiplication  and  addition  to  made  it  in- 
telligible. 

It  ifl  said  that  an  air  of  antiquity  gives  the  Bibl^  a  venerable  aspect,  which  it 
would  not  have  if  translated  int3  the  language  now  in  common  use.  The  same 
arguments  would  apply  for  printing  the  Bible  in  the  old  "  black  letter."  The 
retention  of  ^'thou"  as  the  second  person  singular,  of  **ye"  as  the  second 
person  plural,  and  *^8t"  and  ''  ^ ''  as  the  termination  of  verbs  in  the  second  and 
third  persons  singular  (as  "  helievest"  or  "  believeth''),  would  give  the  Bible  quite 
as  strong  a  flavour  of  antiquity  as  is  desirable,  without  the  retention  of  the  more 
objectionable  archaisms.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Revised 
Version  is  not  made  for  the  present  age  alone,  but  for  future  ages  also  ;  and  in^those 
future  ages  many  terms  now  current  will  be  growing  antiquated  ;   and  therefore, 

*  Or  as  in  Acts  xxii.  26,  wLSre  the  Authorised  Vernon  calls  it  a  ^  thong" 
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in  order  to  give  fcn  antique  air  to  the  future  English  Bible,  it  is  not 
to  retain  expressions  which  are  already  antique. 

A  collection  of  all  the  archaisms  of  the  Revised  Version  would  be  a  very  laborious 
work.  I  wish  to  mention  those  which  are  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  In  the  former  case,  they  will  be  classified  and 
summarized  ;  in  the  latter,  they  will  be  taken  as  they  (Kcur.  In  both  caaes^  the 
old  pronouns,  "  Giou  "  and  "  i/«,"  and  the  old  forms  of  the  second  and  third  personl 
of  verbs,  will  be  passed  over  or  archaisms  which  it  was  excusable  to  retain. 

The  archaisms  which  we  find  in  the  Authorised  Version  may  be  classified  thus : — 
ll  The  use  of  *'  vskich  "  instead  of  "  who  " — as  "  a  judge  ^rAicA  feareth  not  God.^  2. 
The  use  of  "  o/"  instead  of  "  hj  " — as  "  to  be  tempted  of  the  de\-iL"  3.  Redundant 
words — as  "  I  will  ask  of  you  one  question."  4.  Orthographical  or  grammatical 
differences  from  modern  English — as  "  8!pakt "  instead  of  "  gpohe.^  5.  Obsolete 
words— as  "thy  speech  ftciprayeffe  thee."  6.  Words  that  are  antiquated  though  not 
decidedly  obsolete,  which  may  be  called  obsolescent — as  "a//  manner  of  disease." 
Y.  Words  which,  though  still  in  use,  are  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  used  by  the  former  translators — as  "  he  that  now  leifeth  yvih  lety"  meaning, 
"he  that  now  hindereth  will  hinder.^*  8.  Old  phrases  and  forms  of  constmction— 
as  "  well  stricken  in  years." 

The  modes  in  which  the  Revisers  have  dealt  with  ai'chaisms  arc  three.  Some 
they  have  amended,  by  substituting  modem  terms  for  them.  Some  they  have 
evaded — i.e.,  they  have  altered  the  rendering,  by  which  the  archaism  disappearfi 
Some  (most)  they  have  retained.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  substituted  one 
archaism  for  another,  and  in  a  few  others  they  have  introduced  an  aTcbaiam  where 
there  was  not  one  in  the  Authorised  Version.  These  la5t-named  cases,  howevtpr, 
are  very  rare. 

I  %vill,  with  your  peimission,  reserve  details  for  another  letter. — ^Yours,  ftc, 
Hull,  AicguH  I2th^  1882.  J.  H.  Hnx. 


^  ^fragment. 
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THY  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.     A  child-kiss,  unou 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor,  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rich  ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee,  t<hall  make  thee  strong. 
Thou  shalt  be  served  thyself  bv  everv  sense 
,Pf  service  which  thou  renderest 

K,  15.  BnowKiKOu 
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THE  PERIODICALS. 
Wk  contiaue  to  receive  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  Tev  Sword  and  Trowel 
(Possmore  &  Alabaster) ;  Thb  Baptist 
Messenger  (61,  Patemoater  Row) ; 
Golden  Hours  (Paasmore  &  Alabaster); 
The  Jewish  Herald  (Snow  &  Co.) ; 
Thb  Shield  op  Faith  (Wade  &  Co., 
11,  Ludgate  Arcade) ;  The  Postman 
(Marlborough  &  Co.,  51,  Old  Bailey)  ; 
The  Sentinel  (Dyer  Brothers,  Amen 
Corner) ;  The  Christian  Church 
(Partridge  &  Co.) ;  The  Christian 
(Morj^an  &  Scott)  ;  The  Herald  of 
Mercy  (Morgan  &  Scott)  ;  The  Chris- 
tian Monthly  and  Family  Treasury 
•(Nelson  &  Sons).  These  publications 
have  separate  and  distinct  aims,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  they  are  well 
adapted.  Most  of  them  are  so  well 
known  and  so  popular,  as  to  need  no 
recommendation.  Their  characteristic 
excellences  and  wide  acceptableness 
speak  with  sufficient  emphasis  oa  their 
behalf.  The  October  number  of  the 
Stoord  and  Troioel  contains  the 
delightful  and  soul-elevating  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  tlie  Com* 
munioQ  Service  held  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Pastors'  College  Conference. 
It  is  {founded  on  the  words  in  Rev.  i. 
17,  18,  of  which  a  highly  ingenious  but 
perfectly  legitimate  use  is  made  for  the 
hallowed  occasion.  The  man  who  could 
speak  such  word.s  (is  those  which  con- 
stitute this  address,  must  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  sweetness  of  an 
intimate  and  habitual  fellowship  wiUi 


the  Saviour.  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  great  by 
reason  of.  his  genius,  bat  greater 
still  by  reason  of  his  piety ;  and 
no  wonder  that  God  should  bless 
his  work  so  richly.  The  Baptist 
Measdnger  publishes  a  sermon  of 
his  month  by  month,  and  this  is 
quite  sufficient  to  give  to  it  a  stamp  of 
excellence,  though  it  is  not  destitute  of 
other  attractions.  Golden  Hours  is 
bright  .and  cheery,  varied  in  matter, 
popular  in  style,  with,  perhaps,  a  some- 
what too  large  infusion  of  the  fictitious 
element.  The  Jewish  Herald  is  valu- 
able as  a  record  of  Christian  work 
among  the  Jews.  The  Shield  of 
Faith  is  edited  by  Dr.  G^rge  Sexton, 
with  Dr.  Frederic  Rowland  Young 
for  his  assistant,  both  of  whom  are 
eminently  fitted  for  the  task  they 
have  undertaken — viz.,  that  of  "  a  de- 
fence of  Christianity  from  the  attacks 
of  infidelity,  especially  those  which 
proceed  from  what  is  popularly  known 
as  the  "Secularist  School"  Its  ex- 
posures of  the  coarser  forms  of  infidelity 
are  at  once  lelentless  and  effective,  and 
we  hope  it  circulates  Lirgely  amongst 
the  working  classes.  The  SerUind  has 
bsen  already  commended  once  or  twice 
in  our  columns.  Tiiis  periodical  also 
lias  a  work  of  exposure  to  perform.  It 
sets  itself  uncompromisingly  against  all 
forms  of  vice,  the  prevalence  of  which, 
to  a  degre3  much  greater  than  many 
good  people  are  aware  of,  it  fearlessly 
reveals,  with  a  view  to  its  suppression 
by  all  legitimats  means.    We  gladly 
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renew  the  ezpression  of  oar  hearty 
approTal  of  the   comparatively   new 
monthly  journal,  the  CkTiiilia.n  G0ittrd^ 
which  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  and 
vindication  of  Chrigtian  tmth.    It  eon* 
tains  much  interesting  and  instructive 
writing.     We    have    heen    specially 
gratified  by  a  paper  in  the  October 
number,  on  ''The  Character  of  Christ 
as  Evidence  of  Christianity,"  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Burnet,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Strad- 
sett    The  theme  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  here  discussed  with  useful 
brevity  and  attractive  freshness.  Several 
other  papers  in  the  same  number  are 
worthy  of  perusal,  among  which  we  may 
mention  '*  Historical  Science  and  the 
Bible,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Urquhart ; 
"The  Loixi's  Parable  of  Toleration" 
(The  Tares  and  the  Wheats  by  the  Rev. 
P.  Richardson,  M.A. ;  and  "The  Two 
Mothers   and   the    Two    Covenants" 
(Gkmesis  xxL  17-19),  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
BeU.     The    (^ria^n  is  considerably 
enlaiged,  and  is  a  wonderfully  volu- 
minous and   cheap  record  of  almost 
countless  varieties  of  Christian  work  in 
process  of  accomplishment  in  our  time, 
interspersed  with  short  pieces  intended 
to  direct  and  to  stimulate  the  Christian 
worker.  The  HerM  of  Mercy ^  originated 
by  the  late  Duncan  Matheson,  is  dis- 
tinctively evangelistic.     The  Ghrigtian 
MoiUJUy   ami   Family    Treasury   is    a 
periodical    the  literary  character  and 
style  of  which  are  superior,  and  the 
tone  and  tendency  of  which  are  unex- 
ceptionally  good.  The  chief  topics  of  the 
month  are  intelligently  and  discrimina- 
tively  noticed.     There  are  admirable 
Biblical  papers,  amongst  which  we  must 
^Miticularly  mention  the  series  by  the 
Rev.  James  Stalker,  M.  A.,on  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.    Topics  in  Nature 
and  Art  are  treated  in  a  deeply  Chris- 
tian spirit     The  young  are  not  for- 


gotten, whilst  good  poetiy  and  taldag 
and  suggestive  stories  combine  to  par* 
feet  the  attractiveneM  and  to  «iiliince 
the  usefulness  of  the  magazine. 


The  Prbachxb's  Analtbt.  Condaeted 
by  the   Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Bird,    BJL 

October.    Elliot  Stock. 

This   monthly  homiletical  magjiiinf, 
which  is  now  drawing  near  to  the  close 
of  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  retains 
all  its  original  characteriatici.     It  is 
evangelical,  robust,  free  from  oint,  nn- 
commonplace  in  its  treatment  of  texts, 
with   good  expository  articles;   alto- 
gether helpful  to  preachers,  who,  from 
want  either  of  faculty  or  time,  may  be 
unable  to  produce  original  diacoorsei 
week  by  week,  but  who  can,  neverthe- 
less, make  good  use  of  the  thoughts  of 
others. 


I'HE  HoMOiVTic  Maoazink.    October. 
Nisbet  &  Co. 

We  have  here  a  noble  aermoD  oa 
<<l£an's  Place  in  the  UniveiM"  (Pfe. 
viii.  4)  by  Dr.  Bersier ;  a  full  outline 
by  the  Editor  (Rev.  F.  Hastings)  on 
'*  Abijah  ;  or,  Early  Pietf  and  Eril 
Parentage"  (I  Kings  xiv.  13)  ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  "The  Parabolic  Teaching 
of  Christ"  by  Professor  A.  R  Brace 
("  The  Ten  Virgins,  or  the  Judgment 
of  Foolish  Citizens  of  'the  Kingdom  0 1 
"  The  Visions  of  St  ftiul,"  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Burnett,  M.  A. ;  "  The  Soeptze  and 
Shiloh:  an  Interpretation  of  Ocb. 
xlix.  10,"  by  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes» 
D.D.  ;  and  a  contribution  to  the 
"Clerical  Symposium,"  on  "Ths 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,** 
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%>7  the  R«v.  A*  Gave,  Principal  of 
Hackney  College.  Some  aerenteen 
pagea  axe  oocnpied  with  a  variety  of 
^ood  wnnonic  oatUnea — aome  of  them 
Tezy  good ;  one  by  our  brother  Mr. 
Humphreys,  of  Wellington,  entitled| 
**  Bleat — ^Becoming  a  Bleadng"  (Qen« 
zii.  SX  and  another  on  ^  Perfect  Qif ta  ^ 
(Jamea  i  17,  18)  by  Piofesaor  J.  Rad* 
ford  Thomaon.  We  do  not  perceive  in 
thia  very  anpexior  magazine  for 
preachers  any  diminution  of  the  good 
qnalitiea  which  have  heretofore  dis- 
•tingniahed  it. 


Dr.   Adah   Clabks's    Commsntabt. 
PartXYIIL    Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  great  under- 
taking occurred  in  the  August  number 
of  our  Magazine.  Three  additional 
parts  have  since  come  to  hand.  Two 
more  will  take  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers over  the  half-way  line,  for  they 
inform  us  that  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
plete in  thirty-nine  parts.  That  such 
a  mass  of  printed  matter  as  these  parts 
-contain  can  be  produced  at  a  shilling  is 
to  us  a  marvel,  especially  as  the  paper 
and  type  are  in  every  respect  satisfiGu;- 
tory.  We  trust  that  it  is  as  remunera- 
tive to  the  publishers  as  it  must  be 
helpful  to  the  student. 


The  Child's  Lifk  of  Christ.  Parts 
XXIL— XXIV.  CasseU,  Petter, 
Galpin,  &  Co. 

!pHi8  superb  work  is  now  complete*— 
Trith  title-page,  prefisce,  table  of  con* 
tentfli  and  list  of  illustrations  The 
tx)dy  of  the  work  comprisea  747 
pages,  printed  and  illuatrated  in  a 
style   with  .which  a  child's  eye    is 


sure  to  be  charmed,  and  filled  with 
sacred  incidents  presented  in  such  a 
way  that  no  ehild'a  mind  able  to  read 
witii  aome  degree  of  fluency  will  feel 
them  to  be  tedioua  Our  intention  is  to 
get  these  twenty-four  parts  appro- 
priately bound  straightway,  and  to  keep 
them  for  the  careful  use  of  the  "  chil- 
dren "  we  may  have  '*  about  u&"  We 
ourselves  shall  often  turn  to  them  with 
pleasure  and  profit 


In  Christ  ;  or.  The  Believer's  Union 
with  his  Lord.  By  A  J.  Cordon, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Ministry  of 
Healing,"  &c    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Wr  recently  noticed  |- Dr.  Cordon's 
«  Ministry  of  Healing,"  a  deeply  inter- 
esting work,  but  somewhat  speculative 
in  its  character.  We  are  much  more  at 
home  with  him  in  his  treatment  of  the 
immeasurably  important  subject  of 
**  The  Believer's  Union  with  his  Lord." 
These  ten  chapters  shine  with  a  mild 
and  holy  beauty  from  beginning  to  end. 
No  devout  mind  can  trace  them  with- 
out finding  them  to  be  replete  with 
expositions  and  reflections  eminently 
calculated  to  render  more  clear  his 
relation  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  invest 
that  relation  with  a  predousness  with 
which  no  other  privilege,  either  in  time 
or  eternity,  can  for  a  moment  be  com* 
pared.  It  is  seen  to  mean,  for  the  this 
Christian,  light,  life,  pUrity,  peace, 
stjcength,  glory — all  possible  good  and 
all  possible  blessedness.  Dr.  Gordon, 
first  develops  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
^  In  Christ,"  and  then,  in  sub6eq,uent 
chapters,  discourses  on  ^  Crucifixion  in, 
Christ,"  « Resurrection  in  Christy" 
<<  Baptism  into  Christ,"  "  Life  in  Christ," 
« Standing  in  Ghxkt,"  <<  Prayer  in 
Christ,"    <<  Communion    in    Christi'' 
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«*  Sanctification  in  Christ,"  and  **  Glori- 
fication in  Christ."  We  have  found  a 
peculiar  gratificatioii  in  perusing  the 
two  chapters,  ^'Baptism  into  Christ" 
and  ^'Sanctification  in  Christ,"  inas- 
much as,  with  much  originality  of 
thought,  they  place  the  two  subjects  in 
what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  true  Scrip- 
tural light,  and  thus  avoid  common  and 
hurtful  errors.  The  chapter  on  "  Com- 
munion in  Christ "  treats  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  is  almost  equal  in  value 
to  those  other  parts  of  the  book  which 
we  have  specialised*  We  have  here  a 
consecutive  series  of  thoughts  which 
are  worthy  of  being  devoutly  pondered, 
carefully  treasured  up  in  the  memory, 
welcomed  into  the  heart,  and  faithfully 
developed  in  the  life ;  whilst  the  volume 
which  contains  them  is  presented  in  a 
style  of  simple  beauty  suited  to  their 
character  and  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Christian 
readers  of  our  day. 


Ybxm  Loo-cabin  to  Whits  House  : 
the  Story  of  President  Garfield's 
Xife.  By  William  M.  Thayer.  Cheap 
Edition.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Mb.  Thaysb's  singularly  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  renowned  and  lamented 
President  Giarfield  is  not  new  to  English 
readers.  Forty-five  thousand  copies  of 
it  have  been  sold  at  its  former  published 
price  of  five  shillings,  and  now  we  have 
«n  unabridged  edition,  well  printed, 
with  a  striking  portrait  (steel  engtav- 
iilg)for  the  very  low  charge  of  eighteen- 
pence.  -  Whence  the  author  obtained 
tka  innumerable  details  of  incident, 
dialogue,  &o.,  which  he  has  here  brought 
together,  and  woven  into  a  continuous 
mnrrative,  wd  are  unable  to  say ;  but 
taking  them  as  authentic,  we  Are  bound 


to  say  that  he  has  so  arranged  them  as 
to  present  a  bewitching  story,  and  to 
set  before  us  the  character  and  career 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  age — ^remarkable  for  his  sagadty,. 
his*  goodness,  his  courage,  his  per* 
severance  in  the  fisce  of  most  for- 
midable disadvantages  and  obstacles, 
his  deep-toned  piety,  his  fidelity  to 
conscience,  his  patriotism.  Ids  fine, 
lofty  unselfishness.  If  the  story  of 
President  Garfield,  ''From  Log-cabin 
to  White  House,"  could  command  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers  in  its  more 
expensive  form,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  not  fail  to  command  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  now  that  it  is  issued 
at  a  price  from  which  those  who  have 
but  little  money  to  spend  on  books 
need  not  shrink. 


Mehobials  of  John  Cxjbwbk.  Com- 
piled by  his  Son,  J.  Spencer  Corwen. 
With  a  Chapter  on  his  Home  Life,  by 
his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Banks.  J.  Cur- 
wen  &  Sons,  8,  Warwick  Lane. 

Mb.  Cubwen  was  in  many    ways  a 
remarkable  man,  and  the  story  of  hJa 
life,    which  is  here    very   fully  and 
fittingly  told,  is  a  charming  one.    He 
had  fine  natural  gifts,  which  were  well 
trained     and     brought     under     the 
sanctifying  and  ennobling  inflnenoe  of 
the  grace  of  God.    A  more  amiaWe 
disposition  it  would  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a  human  being  to  poases; 
whilst   his  amiability  was    combined 
with  great  moral  and  s^nritoal  atrength. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  aofceeaiiful  rtndeiiV' 
and  an  interesting    and    inrtmctm 
preacher^  with  a  remarkable  gift  ftr 
addressing  audiences  of  ddldien,  and 
for  engaging  the  affeetiona  of  tbe  yom^ 
But  the  gieat  work  of  Ids  life  wm  1^ 
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spread  of  mnBical  knowledge  and  the 
deyelopment  of  a  mtisieal  taste  amongst 
the  masses  of  the  population,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Nota- 
tion,  of  which  he  was  not  the  inventor, 
hut  which  he  heartily  adopted  as  being 
based  on  true  principles,  and  which  he 
afterwards  modified  and  made  marvel- 
lously popular.  "Old  Notationists " 
have  never  taken  to  it  very  kindly,  but 
its  simplicity  as  a  system  has  brought 
an  immense  mass  of  good  music  within 
the  comprehension  and  the  reach  of 
countless  thousands  of  persons  who, 
in  the  absence  of  it,  would  have 
known  nothing  of  music  whatever. 
The  history  of  this  remai'kable  move- 
ment is  contained  in  the  fascinat- 
ing pages  before  us,  in  connection  with 
the  narration  of  a  great  variety  of  in- 
cidents which  marked  his  beautiful  and 
noble  Ufe.  The  closing  chapter,  by  Mrs. 
Banks,  is  adelightfal  bit  of  reminiscence. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  most  pleasantly 
and  instructively  illustrates  how  a  good 
man  discovers  the  ¥ray  in  which  the 
great  Controller  of  his  life  would  have 
him  to  go,  and  how  he  faithfully,  and 
from  the  highest  motives,  pursues  that 
way,  even  to  the  end.  Many  ardent 
"Tonic  Sol-faists"  are  not  yet  con- 
secrated to  Christ  We  pray  and  trust 
that  theae  memorials,  which  they  are 
sore  to  i«ad,  will  fill  them  with  the 
desire  to  have  their  minds  attuned, 
as  John  Curwen's  was,  to  the  will  and 
to  the  praise  of  Gkxl  and  of  His  Son 
Jesns  Christ. 


Kepublic"  need  not  be  told  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  siege  of 
Leyden,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it .' 
lends  itself  to  the  purpose  of  a  skilful 
and  consummate  artist  There  is  no 
grander  or  more  thrilling  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  freedom — ^no  event 
which  more  certainly  created  an 
epoch.  Had  the  brave  defenders  of 
the  town  been  overpowered,  either  by 
the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  or  by  the 
ravages  of  the  famine  and  the  plague, 
the  victorious  career  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  have  been  checked,  and 
the  whole  subsequent  history  of  modem 
Europe  would  have  assumed  a  different, 
complexion.  Mr.  Ebers  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  this  noble  fragment  of 
the  history  of  HoUand,  and  has  made 
it  the  prop  around  which  he  has  en- 
twined the  graceful  wreaths  of  his 
story.  He  has  a  fine  historical 
imagination,  equally  fine  powers  of 
interpreting  and  idealising  character, 
and  a  style  of  singular  flexibility  and 
ease.  More  subtle  and  delicate  por- 
traiture than  he  has  given  us  in  the 
development  of  the  noble  Maria  van 
der  WerflP  w;e  have  rarely  seen. 
Historical  romances  are  frequently  a 
fEulure,  and  tend  to  confuse  &ct  and 
fiction.  "The  Burgomaster's  Wife" 
is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  will,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  occupy  a  place  in  the 
first  half-dozen  works  of  its  class  which 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
has  produced. 


The  Bueoomastbr's  Wipe  :  a  Tale  of 
the  Siege  of  Leyden.  By  Georg 
Ebers.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1882. 

Rbabses  of  Mr.  Motlejr's  magmfioent 
ifltory  of  "The  Buk  of  the  Dutch 


Faith  :  the  Life-Root  of  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, Ethics,  and  Religion.  By 
H.  Griffith,  F.G.S.,  Bamet  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
1882. 

Mr.  Grivptth  has,  in  the  compass  ol 
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170  pages,  worked  out  the  thesis  of 
hiB   title   with    admirable    ingeniiity 
and  foice.     He  has  read  widely  and 
thought  profoundly  on  the  great  prob- 
lems  which  lie  on  the  border   land 
of  sclencei  philosophy,  and   religion, 
and    though     his     position     is     not 
novel,  it  is   valid   and   impregnable, 
and  indicates  the  only  adequate  method 
of  meeting  the  intellectual  and  moral 
difficulties    which    are   so    ruthlessly 
thrust  to  the  front  by  one-sided  scien- 
tists, and   regarded  with   tremor  by 
timid  believers.    Faith  is  not,  in  one 
sense,  a  specifically  Christian  virtue. 
It  is  required  for  the  commonest  and 
most  ordinary  processes  of  social  and 
commercial  life ;  it  even  underlies,  as 
our   author    conclusively    shows,    all 
progress  in  knowle^e,  and  its  absence 
would    be    the     deathblow    to    dis- 
covery and  invention.    The  Christian 
faith    is,    as    a    philosophy   of   life, 
more    accurate,    complete,   and    con- 
sistent than  any  other  scheme,  and  is 
in  harmony  with  the  most  rigid  laws  of 
science.    Mr.  Griffith  has  demonstrated 
with  a  thoroughness  and  decision  which 
even  Mr.  Cook  has  not  surpassed,  that 
exact  science  is  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Biblical  theism.     Agnosticism  and 
positivism  are  on  their  own  ground 
egregious  fedlures,  while  there  are,  out- 
side of  their  domains,  vast  tracks  of 
thought,  emotion,  and  life  of  which 
they  take  no  cognisance.     Eyolutioni 
Mr.  Griffiths  is,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, fully  prepared  to  accept.     We 
are  not  sure  that  he  does  not  even 
yield    more    than   the   facts   of   the 
case  warrant.      Darwinism  is  but  an 
hypothesis,    and    needs    further   con- 
iirmation.    Should  such   confirmation 
be  forthcoming,  the  Christian  apologist 
has  nothing  whatever  to  fear.      The 
theory  requires    for   its  completeness 


such  elements  as  can  only  be  supplied 
by  our  Christian  faith.  Our  leaden 
will  find  in  Mr.  Griffith's  small  vobmie 
a  rich  store  of  historical  information, 
many  choice  quotations  in  tlie  footnotes 
and  elsewhere,  containing  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  on  the  sub- 
jects in  question ;  and  vigorous  think- 
ing, aided  by  a  bright  and  buoyant 
fiEdtii.  The  style  of  the  work  is  graphic 
and  pithy,  though  here  and  there  it 
would  admit  of  a  little  pruning.  We 
are  thankful  to  receive  so  timely  an 
eirenicon. 


China.  By  Robert  E.  Douglas,  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  King's  College,  London. 
With  Map.  London  :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
1882. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  books  which, 
in  an  easily  understood,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  metaphor,  are  said  to 
annihilate  time  and  space.  It  places 
the  past  as  vividly  before  us  as  the 
present,  and  by  its  bold  portraiture 
makes  the  distant  near.  The  Chinese 
empire  has,  untU  quite  recently,  been 
more  completely  hidden  from  Euro- 
peans than  any  other  nation  either  in 
the  East  or  the  West  The  chaneter, 
the  religion,  the  social  and  domestic 
customs,  and  the  moral  capabUitiei  of 
its  inhabitants,  have  all  been  veiy 
imperfectly  known.  But  within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  remark- 
able change.  One  traveller  after 
another  has  penetrated  into  the  in- 
terior; missionary  enterprise  has 
overthrown  barriers  once  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and  commerce  has  eageriy 
leaped  to  the  vantage  ground  thus 
gained.     The   stolid  conservatism  of 
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this  isolated  and  ancient  land  has 
received  a  shock  from  which  it  cannot 
recover,  and  the  minds  of  the  Chinese 
.are  becoming  increasingly  disposed  to 
adopt  Western  ideas  and  to  abandon 
many  of  their  ancestral  customs.  The 
account  which  Mr.  Douglas  has  given 
of  their  history  and  government, 
their  agricultural  pursuitSy  their  arts, 
literature,  and  religion,  is  deeply  inter- 
nesting.  His  professional  studies 
have,  of  course,  familiarised  him  with 
his  subject,  and  he  has  acquired  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  all  its  aspects.  His  in- 
formation is,  moreover,  conveyed  in  a 
-cleaXy  crisp,  and  pleasing  style  ;  and  we 
are  not,  as  in  many  similar  works, 
wearied  by  needless  repetition  or 
monotony.  The  chapters  describing  the 
houses  of  the  Chinese,  their  marriage 
customs,  the  nurture  of  their  childreui 
their  food  and  dress,  and  the  worship 
of  their  ancestors,  are  among  the  ablest 
in  the  volume.  On  some  of  these  points 
Englishmen  may  learn  much  from  the 
Chinese.  But  let  those  who  imagine  that 
Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taou- 
ism  are  adequate  sources  of  moral 
int^;rity  and  strength,  consult  the  un- 
impeachable witness  adduced  in  these 
pages.  There  is  no  nation  in  which 
the  Christian  missionary,  the  moral 
reformer,  and  the  philanthropist  (see 
especially  what  is  said  in  relation  to 
the  administration  of  justice  and  tlie 
various  forms  of  punishment),  are  more 
imperatively  needed,  nor  any  in  which 
they  will  be  more  amply  rewarded. 
Professor  Douglas  has  increased  our 
obligations  to  his  patient  and  scholarly 
research,  his  sound  and  incisive  judg- 
ment, and  his  noble  Christian  candour. 


The  Early  Datb  of  CHRnmANirr 
By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S, 
In  Two  Volumes.  London:  CasseU, 
Fetter,  &  Oalpin.    1882, 

Canon  Farrar  completes  in  these 
volumes  the  task  which  was  commenced 
in  his  ^  Life  of  Christ,"  and  continued 
in  the  ''  Life  of  St  PauL''  His  object 
has  been  to  furnish  English  readers 
with  a  companion,  partly  historic  and 
partly  expository,  to  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  Having  already  dealt 
with  the  Qospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  he 
concludes  with  ^  an  attempt  to  set  forth, 
in  their  distinctive  characteristics,  the 
work  and  the  writings  of  St  Peter,  St. 
James,  St.  Jude,  St  John,  and  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
If  my  effort  has  been  in  any  degree 
successful,  the  reader  should  carry  away 
from  these  pages  some  conception  of 
the  varieties  of  religious  thought  which 
prevailed  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Alexandria,  and  also  of  those 
phases  uf  theology  which  are  represented 
by  the  writings  of  the  two  greatest  of 
the  twelve  Apostles."  The  ground  is 
extensive  and  fascinating.  It  has,  in 
recent  years  especially,  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  keen  and  protracted  con* 
troversy,  and  the  champions  on  either 
side  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the  fray. 

Of  the  genius,  the  reverence,  and  the 
literary  skill  with  which  Canon  Farrar 
has  fulfilled  his  task  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion.  If  competent  scholarship, 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  best  that 
has  been  thoiight  and  said  on  every 
subject  which  he  undertakes  to  dis- 
cuss, a  graphic  and  powerful  style, 
wealth  of  imagery  and  transparent 
candour,  can  give  to  a  work  solid 
worth,  "The  Early  Days  of  Clmstf- 
anity,"  will  unquestionably  stand  pre. 
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eminent  in  the  literature  of  our  age, 
and  aUain  a  Buccees  which  no  con- 
temporary  writer  has  surpassed.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  objections  which 
will  be  urgecl  against  the  work  from 
different  quarters.  Critics  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  will  depreciate  it  for 
what  they  deem  its  conservativism, 
timid  evangelicals  may  afom  that  on 
several  points  it  concedes  too  much  to 
the  demands  of  rationalistic  critics, 
while  literary  purists  will  censure  its 
gorgeous  rhetoric.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  work  is  free  from 
faults.  From  many  of  Canon  Farrar*s 
opinionsy  both  doctrinal  and  critical,  we 
strongly  dissent,  and  have  no  doubt  that 
his  language  would  occasionally  be  im- 
proved by  a  little  judicious  pnining. 
But  our  own  impression,  derived  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
writings,  is  that  a  man  moi'e  sincere, 
conscientious,  and  courageous  does  not 
exist.  We  detect  in  all  his  utterances 
^*  the  accent  of  conviction,"  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  writes  for  English 
readexB  and  not  for  scholars  and 
specialists^  we  do  not  see  that  he 
should  be  censured  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  style  remarkable  alike  for  its 
beauty,  its  brilliance,  and  its  force. 
The  two  volumes  now  before  us  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  a 
degree  of  laborious  research  and  earnest 
thought  of  which  comparatively  few 
are  capable.  'JThey  embody,  in  a  popular 
and  pleasant  form,  the  results  of  many 
years'  critical  study.  The  author  has 
gone  almost  verse  by  verse  through  the 
seven  catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse.  He 
views  each  book  in  connection  with  all 
that  we  can  learn  of  its  author  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  and  thus  enables  us,  as  far  as 
potiibley  to  read,  mark,  and  leam  from 


the     standpoint     of      the      original 
readers. 

That  the  work  fills  a  gap  in  onr 
literature  is  undoubted.  We  hare 
many  treatises  on  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  and  even  on  the  life  of  the 
apostle'  of  the  Gkntiles.  But  concern- 
ing Peter,  James,  and  John,  com- 
paratively little  has  appeared.  A 
popular  and  scholarly  companion  to 
their  writings  was  imperatively  re- 
quired,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  fear 
to  predict  for  Canon  Farrar^s  volumes  a 
welcome  as  wide  and  as  hearty  as  that 
which  has  been  accorded  to  his  former 
works.  He  takes  us  over  ground  not 
less  interesting,  even  if  it  be  le» 
familiar  than  that  over  which  he  has 
previously  conducted  us,  and  at  eveiy 
step  we  are  sensible  of  the  old  chann. 

As  the  dark  background  to  his 
picture  of  the  early  Church,  Canon 
Farrar  has  placed  in  stem  and  faithful 
colours  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
of  the  Roman  world,  with  Nero  (whom 
he  regards  as  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Apocalpyse,  the  Wild  Beast  from  the 
Sea)  as  the  central  figure — ^the  con- 
summated outcome  of  heathen  po#er 
and  heathen  crime.  Terrible  as 
is  the  portraiture  of  corruption  and 
decay,  it  is  not  overdrawn,  and  only  a 
&lse  sentiment  would  wish  to  soften 
down  its  harsh  and  forbidding  featores. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  esehato- 
logical  discussions  suggested  by  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  can  only  expios 
our  regret  that  Dr.  Farrar  has  not  been 
able  to  accept,  without  reserve,  the 
Petrine  authorship  of  the  Second 
Epistle.  He  allows  its  canonidty,  and 
gladly  acknowledges  that  its  place  in 
the  New  Testament  is  due  to  the  '*  gnce 
of  superintendency."  His  oondusioa  is 
that  it  was  written,  if  not  by  Peter  yet 
by  some  one  intimately  associated 
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him.  If  it  does  not  give  us  the  last 
words  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Cir- 
cmncision, "  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
probability  that  we  hear  the  echo  of 
Home  of  his  latest  thoughts." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ascribed 
to  ApolloB — a  theory  of  its  authorship 
which  is  now  all  but  universally  ac- 
cepted by  Biblical  critics,  and  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  as  conclusively 
demonstrated  as  such  a  point  can 
be.  Cal\'in,  as  is  well  known,  did 
not  accei>t  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
the  epistle ;  Luther  attributed  it  to 
Apollos.  Dean  Plumptre's  essays  on 
the  writings  of  Apollos  are,  in  our  view, 
decisive,  and  the  latest  orthodox  com- 
mentator on  the  Epistle,  Professor 
Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  evidently 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  The 
Apocalypse  Dr.  Fari'ar  accepts  un- 
hesitatingly as  the  work  of  the  Apostle 
John,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gbspel, 
and  its  date  he  places  as  early  as  A«i>. 
68,  a  point  in  which  we  do  not  coincide 
with  him.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  Praeterist  theory  of  interpretation, 
and  holds  that  the  book  was  meant  to 
describe  the  contemporary  state  of 
thiogs  in  the  Church  and  the  world, 
and  the  events  which  were  to  follow  in 
immediate  sec^uence.  Tlus,  however, 
as  he  is  careful  to  show,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  spiritual  interpreta- 
tioa  of  the  prophecies  of  the  book,  or 
with  their  analogical  application  to 
events  and  conditions  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  Apocalypse,  we  are  beautifully  told, 
<*ha8  ever  been  dearest  to  Ood's  saints 
at  the  hour  of  their  deepest  trials.  It 
ceases  then  to  be  a  great  silent  sphinx, 
reading  its  eternal  riddle  at  the  gate  of 
Scripture,  and  devouring  those  who 
fail  to  answer  it ;  it  becomes  'a  series  of 
fflorious  pictures,  wherein  are  set  forth 
the  riMi  the  visible  existence,  and  the 


general  features  of  CShrist's  Kingdom,  in 
figures  and  similitudes  of  His  first 
coming  to  ten'ify  and  to  console.'" 
Among  other  matters  treated  with 
singidar  thoroughness  and  candour  is 
the  question  of  our  Lord's  brothers,, 
which  has  been  surrounded  by  Roman 
and  Anglican  writers  with  endless 
rubbish.  This  Dr.  Farrar  sweeps  ruth- 
lessly away,  and  contends  that  we  have 
no  right  to  put  into  the  afiEirmations  of 
the  New  Testament  a  meaning  that  they 
will  not  legitimately  bear.  Brother- 
means  brother,  and  not  cousin.  We 
mention  this  point  specially  because  it 
furnishes  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
author's  honesty  and  courage.  His 
voluines  are  the  product  of  a  manly 
and  healthy  Protestantism,  evincing 
throughout  profound  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  the  Divine  Word,  scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness  in  its  interpreta- 
tion, and  a  fearless  utterance  of  all  that 
he  believes  to  be  true.  Even  learned! 
readers  may  learn  much  from  his  bril- 
liant and  fascinating  pages,  and  readers 
who  cannot  endorse  the  whole  of  his 
positions  will  admire  lus  evident 
candour.  To  the  bulk  of  men  these 
volumes  will  be  as  a  mine  of  hitherto 
unknown  wealth,  and  wUl  introduce 
to  their  notice  new  worlds  of  truth  and 
beauty.  Their  fine  artistic  instinct, 
their  rich  colouring,  their  magnificent 
portraiture,  allied  with  no  small  measure 
of  analytical  skill  and  power  of  intro- 
spection, give  to  ^  The  Early  Days  of 
Christianity"  a  worth  peculiarly  their 
own.  We  have  no  English  work  cover- 
ing the  same  ground  which  can  for  a 
moment  be  compared  with  them. 
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Obxgin  ahd  Histoby  of  thb  New 
Tbstamekt.  By  James  Martin,  B. a., 
Tranalator  of  "  Keil  and  Delitzscli  on 
the  Minor  Prophets,"  "Ebrard's 
Gospel  History,"  &c.  With  Preface 
and  Critical  Notes  by  Rev.  David 
Brown,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen  ;  Member 
of  the  New  Testament  Company  of 
Bevisers.  Fourth  Edition.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton. 

We  heartily  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
the  admirable  little  work  bearing  the 
above  title,  and  prepared  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  so  well 
known  in  England  and  in  Australia  as 
a  sound,  highly  cultured,  and  effective 
preacher  of  the  Gk>spel  in  connection 
with  our  own  denomination,  and  as  a 
translator  of  great  Biblical  works  from 
the  German.  He  died  in  comparatively 
early  life,  and  was  greatly  lamented, 
both  in  his  native  land  and  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  His  special  tastes  and 
studies  completely  fitted  him  for  tracing 
the  Origin  and  History  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  he  executed  the  task 
with  rare  fidelity  and  skill  in  a  lecture 
delivered  in  Nottingham  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  a  volume,  the 
fourth  edition  of  which  lies  before  us. 
A  work  on  such  a  subject,  compressed 
within  convenient  limits,  from  a  writer 
of  such  research — a  writer  calm,  bold, 
conscientious,  painstaking,  and  dis- 
criminative— ^is  really  invaluable.  That 
it  is  greatly  needed  the  author  shows 
clearly  enough  in  his  beautiful  Preface. 
Speaking  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
says : — 

"How  few  of  those  to  whom  it  is  a 
perpetoal  companion,  and  who  are  inces- 
santly occupied  in  seeking  for  the  treasures 
it  contains,  know  anything  of  the  history  of 


this  wonderful  Book,  whieh  has  done  so 
much  for  them — ^so  much  for  the  world. 
They  may  go  to  it  for  doctrine,  for 
consolation,  to  learn  the  way  of  salvatian, 
or  to  find  lessons  for  their  dasne,  and  even 
texts  for  their  sermons;  but  the  Bo(^ 
itself  excites  no  curiosity,  and  awakens  bot 
little  interest.  How  few  there  are  to 
whom  the  thought  ever  occurs  that  the 
Book  must  have  a  history  of  its  own,  sad 
an  eventful  history  too.  Whence  did  it 
come  f  How  has  it  been  ^handed  downt 
Through  what  adventures  has  it  passed ! 
How  do  we  know  that  it  is  the  veiy  same 
Book  which  the  apostles  wrote?  These 
are  questions  which  few  stay  to  ask,  and 
fewer  still  to  answer.  Yet  they  are  simple 
questions,  to  which  every  intelligent  leader 
of  the  New  Testament  should  be  ready  at 
once  with  a  reply.  They  are  not  nn* 
answerable,  and  they  are  all  things  iriiidi 
should  be  known." 

These  perfectly  just  obserratiotts 
naturally  lead  on  to  the  further 
remark: — 

"  However  desirable  all  this  may  be,  the 
information  is  not  so  accessible  as  it  on^t 
to   be.     It  can  be  obtained ;  but  it  is 
sca^ered  about  in  many  books,  and  it 
would  be  a  work  of  labour  and  expense  to 
bring   it   all   together.     Much    may  he 
gleaned  from  commentaries  ;  thou^  mi* 
fortunately,  this  portion  of  a  commentary 
too  often  remains  uncut,  and  ie  bat  nraly 
read.    Introductions  to  the  New  Tssta- 
ment  and  Bible  Handbooks  are  invmlnabla 
helps.    But  there  are  few,  if  any,  bckoks  in 
existence  which  bring  the  whole  togette 
in  so  small  a  compass,  or  amuage  it  ia 
such    a   form,    that    the    Sunday-aehooi 
teacher,    the    village    preacher,    or    the 
inquiring  and  thoughtful  reader,  can  leaiB 
without  difficulty  all  that  he  wants  ta 
know  about  the  external  history  of  the 
New  Testament  by  his  side,  and  trace  iti 
romantic   course  from  the  days   of  tlit 
apostles  down  to  our  own  time.** 
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This  important  desideratum  the  little 
volume    before  us   was   intended    to 
supply.    Mr.  Martin  had  all  the  infor- 
mation requisite  for  its  production  well 
under  command,  and  gave  it  forth  with 
a  simplicity,  an  orderliness,  a  literary 
finish,  and  a  spiritual  earnestness  by 
which  the  reader  is  pleasantly  and  in- 
structively led  along  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.     Alter  tracing  the  various 
boolcs  of  the  New  Testament  to  their 
authors,  noting  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  originated,  explaining  their 
design,  and  summarisiug  their  contents, 
the  writer  shows  us  how  they  were 
collected  together,  and  liow  "  the  Canon 
was  dosed,"   and   then   narrates   the 
history  of  the  volume  in  the  multiplica- 
tion,  preservation,   and    variation    of 
manuscript  copies  down  to  the  age  of 
printing,  the  formation  of  the ''  Received 
Text,"  and   the  progress   of   Textual 
Criticism.     Another  deeply  interesting 
chapter   contains  an  account   of  the 
several  English  versions  which  preceded 
the  Revision  recently  published — a  Re- 
vision which  Mr.  Martin  anticipated 
with  intense  interest,  but  which  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see.    We  have 
also  an  appendix  of  eleven  compact 
pages  which  give  a  sufficiently  full  idea 
of  the  ^Apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts." 
The  trustworUiiness  of  the  work   is 
enhanced  by  some  forty  critical  notes  at 
the  end  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  Dr. 
David  Brown,  who,  at  the  close  of  a 
highly  laudatory  preface,  explains  his 
share  of  the  work  by  saying — 

"  As  the  work  is  stereotyped,  and  altera- 
tions cannot  be  made  in  tho  body  of  it,  a 
few  notes  by  the  present  writer,  where  he 
differs  from  the  author,  or  is  disposed  to 
query  his  statements,  or  thinks  a  fnller 
statement  desirable,  are  inserted  at  page 
245." 


We  predict  for  Mr.  Martin's  excellent 
little  book  a  continued  sale  and  a  con- 
stantly extending  usefulness. 


Ths  Butobation  or  ths  Jxws  ▲2n> 

THK    RKBtTILDIKO    OF    KUTO    SOLO* 

xon's  Tbmplk.  By  Brother  C.  W.. 
Meiter.  Published  by  the  Author, 
87,  Gracechureh  Street,  London. 

Thib  pamphlet  is  addressed  by  a  Free- 
mason to  his  brother  Freemasons.  Why 
it  has  been  sent  to  us  we  do  not  know. 
The  most  pithy  portions  of  it  are,  to  us, 
unintelligible.    Perhaps    some  of  our 
readers  belong  to  the  brotherhood,  and, 
if  80^  they  may  be  induced  to  invest  a 
shilling  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  • 
bearing    Freemasonry  has   upon   the 
''Restoration   of  the   Jews   and    the 
Rebuilding  of  King  Solomon's  Temple." 
Other  readers  had  better  save   their 
shilling,  for  their   expenditure    of  it 
would  bring  no  gratification  to  their- 
curiosity. 


Ths  RaMOTE  Aktiquitt  of  MiiN  hot 
PBOVEH:  Primeval  Man  hot  a 
Savage.   By  B.  C.  Y.    Elliot  Stock.. 

The  initials  **  B.  C.  Y."  enable  us  to 
identify  the  author  of  this  volume^ 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  it  dates  from  Birmingham  ;  and 
those  who  know  our  friend  will  not  be 
surprised  that  he  should  venture  into 
so  large  a  field  of  scientific  research,  or 
that  he  has  traversed  it  with  a  tread  at 
once  wary  and  courageous.  His  work  is 
<<  an  argument  based  on  scientific  &cts, 
and  supported  by  scientific  opinions, 
in  which  the  writer,  in  condensed  form 
and  plain  style,  has  endeavoured  to* 
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prove  that  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  earth  was  not  at  a  remote  age  in 
the  past,  and  that  primeval  man  was 
not  a  savage.'*  The  undertaking  was 
a  bold  one  in  the  face  of  modem  so- 
called  scientific  theories ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  our  fdend  has  failed  in 
its  accomplishment.  He  has  evidently 
been  a  close  student  of  the  reqt^isite 
literature,  and  he  has  no  dread  of 
established  facts.  His  business  is  with 
the  conclusions  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  those  facts,  and  he  has  sub- 
jected them  to  a  rigidly  sifting  process, 
and  then  to  a  keen,  fearless,  and 
thoroughly  intelligible  logic.  We 
cannot  follow  him  through  his  length- 
ened and  often  subtle  reasoning,  but  wc 
can  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  well 
worth  an  attentive  study,  the  more  so 
as  it  materially  helps  to  discredit  the 
scepticit^m  which  not  a  few  of  our  scien- 
tific men  have  done  so  much  to  generate. 
The  book  is  valuable,  moreover,  as  con- 
taining a  lar<;c  mass  of  clearly  stated 
facts  which  do  not  come  within  the 
range  of  mere  smatterers  in  science,  but 
which  are  profoundly  interesting,  and 
which  cannot  be  known  and  pondered 
without  giving  ))i>eadth  and  strength  of 
vision  to  the  mind,  and  inspiring  it  witli 
sentiments  of  reverence  for  the  Creator. 
We  thank  our  friend  for  these  results 
of  his  labour  in  an  important  field  of 
inquiry,  and  wish  for  his  book  a  wide 
circulation  and  a  long  and  lustrous 
career  of  usefulness. 


Psalms  aud  Hymns  for  School  and 
Home.  Being  the  School  Edition  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public,  Social, 
and  Private  Worsliij),  adapted  and  en- 
larged for  that  purpose.  J.  Haddon 
&  Co.,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street. 

Mavt  of  these  hymns,  of  course,  are 
found  in  the  larger  collection  now  in 


general  use  in  our  congregations ;  but 
their  republication  in  this  form,  with 
many  others  not  included  in  that  collec- 
tion, supplies  what  we  imagine  to  have 
been  a.  widely  felt  deficiency ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  t^at  so  worthy  a  project 
on  the  part  of  the  trostees  will  be  fully 
appi'eciated.  The  hymns  are  arranged 
in  four  divisions  : — Ist,  hymns  of  wor- 
«liip ;  2nd,  anniversaries ;  3rd,  for 
teachers,  prayer  and  special  meetings ; 
4th,  junior  classes  ;  and  the  total  nnm> 
ber  is  400.  The  selection  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  can  be  purchased  at  ten  dif- 
ferent prices,  ranging  from  a  penny  t^» 
three  shillings.  "  Orders  received  direct 
are  allowed  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  (ex- 
cept the  penny  edition),  and  other  ad- 
vanta«»es  are  given  to  schools  adoptinj: 
the  books.''  The  penny  edition  can  be 
ol)tained  at  seven  shillings  and  si^qienoe 
per  huudi-ed.  We  gladly  supply  these 
<letails  of  infonnation  in  the  hope  of 
facilitating  the  sale.  "  The  profits  will 
l>e  aunuallv  added  to  the  amorait  for 
distribution  amongst  the  widows  of 
Baptist  ministers  of  all  sections." 


Chbokolooical  Notbs  of  the  Gospxt 
History.  By  Eustace  R  Conder, 
D.D.,  Author  of  «  Outlines  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,"  &&   Hodder  &  StooghtOD. 

AVe  do  not  like  the  8vo  pamphlet  form 
in  which  this  very  useful  work  ha*' 
bei'U  presented  to  the  public.  Whether 
it  has  been  adopted  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  would 
certainly  have  been  pleasanter  for  the 
eye  and  hand,  had  it  been  pnt  into 
double  the  number  of  pages  of  half  the 
size.  This,  however,  is  but  a  trifling 
matter.  Dr.  Conder  ha.s  here  embodied 
the  results  of  much  careful  research  in 
a  form  most  helpful  to  the  student  and 
invalual)le  for  reference. 
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Jlow  RKADE8T  Thou  ?  or  Christian 
Baptism  as  contained  in  the  Word  of 
God.  ByFrankH.White:  Partridge 
and  Co. 

All  of  Blub  ;  or  The  Body  ig  of 
Christ  By  Frank  H.  White  ;  Part- 
ridge and  Co. 

Mb.  White  writes  clearly,  concisely, 
and  cogently.  His  little  treatise  on 
Christian  Baptism  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen.  As  a  Christian  pastor  he 
has  "  often  marked  with  painful  concern 
liow  sadly  young  believers  have  been 
stumbled  and  perplexed  by  various  and 
<;onflicting  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,"  and  he  has,  therefoi'e,  en- 
deavoured to  "  disentangle  the  minds  of 
such  from  the  tangle  of  any  uuscriptural 
notions  by  which  they  may  have  be- 
come confused,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  discover,  firom  the  Word  of  Go<l  itself, 
^v:h\j  and  for  whom  Baptism  was  in- 
stituted, and  whd  it  was  intended  t*! 
teach."  We  do  not  hesit-ite  to  say  that 
the  endeavour  is  a  perfectly  successful 
one.  Of  course,  the  author  has  not  at- 
tempted to  expose  all  the  sophistries  by 
whic'h  infant  sprinkling  has  been  de- 
fended, but  the  most  popular  of  these 
are  refuted  in  the  few  pa>;es  to  which, 
for  the  pui-poses  of  a  manual,  he  has 
wisely  restricted  himself.  He  has  made 
good  use  of  Dean  Stanley's  remarkable 
concessions,  and  has  not  failed  to  ad- 
minister a  well-deaerved  rebuke  to  the 
equally  remarkable  prenumption  by 
which  the  Dean  set  asi<le  the  authority 
of  Christ  and  His  apostles  on  tlie  ([ues- 
tion.  Mr.  White's  Utile  work  is  well 
fitted  for  excellent  service. 

"All  of  Blue"  is  another  work 
of  similar  dimensions  from  the  same 
I>en,  but  altogether  different  in 
tone  and  character.  "  How  Readiest 
Thou  ? "    is  necessarily   controversial ; 


"All  of  Blue"  is  expository  and 
reflective.  It  strikes  the  "key-notes 
of  some  of  the  Types  of  the  Mosaic 
Sanctuary."  Such  a  work  requires  not 
only  a  devout  mind,  but  also  Scripture 
knowledge  and  a  discriminating  judg- 
ment ;  and  these  qualifications  are  ap- 
parent in  every  part  'of  it.  Mr.  White 
discourses  instructively  and  entertain- 
ingly on  "  The  Robe  of  the  Ephod  all 
of  Blue,"  "  A  Golden  Bell  and  a  Pome- 
granate," "Fine  Flour  Unleavened," 
"  SQver,"  «  Oil  for  the  Light,"  "  The 
Anointing  Oil,"  "Sweet  Incense," 
" Fine  Linen,"  "The  Golden  Pot  tliat 
had  Manna,"  "Aaron's  Rod  that 
Budded,"  "  The  Consecration  of  the 
Priests,"  and  «  The  Eighth  Day."  Ten- 
pence  will  purchase  these  two  works, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a 
better  investment  for  that  small  sum. 


A  Handbook  of  T£ifFERA.NCE  His- 
tory. National  Temperance  pub- 
lication Depot,  337,  Strand. 

TiJis  is  not  a  new  work,  but  a  large 
.selection  from  the  two  Temperance 
"Annuals  "of  1880  and  1881,  and  it 
consists  of  a  grt^at  variety  of  essays  and 
l^apers  relating  to  the  history  and  work- 
ings of  tlu*.  Temperance  movement. 
It  is  well  to  liave  these  productions 
from  many  gifted  and  ardent  pens  in 
so  couipact  and  comely  a  form,  and  the 
bo(»k  is  sure  to  be  both  popular  and 
useful. 


HaPTISM  CRlTlCALliY  CONSIDERED.    By 

Qua'^^itor.    Siiupkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  considers 
that,  "  the  Christian  Church  would  do 
wiisely  in  relinquishing  the  ordinance" 
of  Baptism,  "and  so  suppressing  the 
indecent  schism  and  dissension  which 
result  from  its  }>ractice  ; "  and  it  is  ap- 
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parently  (with  the  yiew  of  biingmg 
about  this  momeiitouB  change  that  the 
pamphlet  has  been  written.  We  hare 
no  fear  that  it  will  sacceed.  We  hare 
read  it  carefully,  and  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  sadly  disfigured  by  daring  as- 
somptionsy  inconsequential  reasoningi 
and  bad  exegesis.  If  our  readers  like 
to  spend  threepence  in  the  purchase  of 
ity  and  to  waste  upon  it  half  an  hour's 
study,  we  think  they  will  endorse  the 
opinion  we^have  expressed. 


Facts  ok  thb  Sundat  Question  ; 
showing  how  far  the  Lord's  Day 
differs  from  the  Sabbath,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  Discussion  on  the 
Sabbath  at  the  Methodist  CEcumenical 
Conference.  By  J.  £.  Bathway,  B.  A. 
EUiot  Stock. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Bathway's  exceed- 
ingly able  essay,  is  to  show  that  there 
are  radical  differences  between  the  Lord's 
Day  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  that  the 
former  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  latter  orn  anotJier  day 
of  the  week,  but  that  it  ai'ose  on  an  en- 
tirely different  basis,  and  was  intended 
to  subserve  other  purposes.  Though 
opposed  to  "  Sabbatarianism "  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  he 
is  careful  to^show  that  he  does  not  in 
the  least  degree  undervalue  the  appro- 
priate observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
Without  assenting  to  all  the  statements 
contained  in  the  essay,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  the  very  moderate  charge  of 
eightpence,  we  can  heartily  commend 
it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  very  important  question. 


The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  q( 
Praises,  commonly  called  the  Psahnt 
of  David.  A  New  Metrical  TebiuIi- 
tion.  By  W.  Digby  Seymour,  Q.&, 
LI1.D1.  London:  Longmans,  Gfeen 
&Co. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
render  the  *' Hebrew  Psalter"  into 
simple,  terse,  and  graceful  Eng^iah,  but 
in  no  case  has  complete  sucoess  been  at- 
tained. Even  Keble's  <<  Oxford  PsBlter," 
by  far  the  ablest  of  recent  endeavooni 
has  not  gained  universal  favour,  nor 
has  any  subseqent  writer  reached  a 
higher  leveL  Mr.  Digby  Seymour  has 
brought  to  his  task  Hebrew  scholanhip 
not  less  accurate  and  extensive  than 
Keble's,  and  though  his  poetical  gifts 
are  not  of  an  equally  high  order,  he 
possesses  a  laige  share  of  imaginatiTe 
insight  and  spiritual  fervour.  He  has 
combined  strict  fidelity  to  the  meaning 
and  fbrceof  the  Hebrew,  with  simplicitrt 
grace,  and  ease  of  expression  in  English. 
There  are  many  existing  versions  of 
various  psalms  which  can  never  be  sup- 
planted, but  Mr.  Seymour  has  given 
us  not  a  few  wliich  will  worthilj 
stand  by  their  side.  The  style  thioogh- 
out  is  simple,  chaste,  and  homely,  bat 
never  loose  and  slovenly ;  plain  bat 
not  prosaic.  The  pressure  on  onr  sp*^ 
forbids  quotation,  but  we  may  mention 
the  rendering  of  Psalms  iv.,  viii^  x^t 
xvL,  xxxiL,  xxxviL,  L,  civ.,  cxiL,  csd, 
&o.  These,  and  many  others^  mi^ 
well  find  a  place  in  our  congregatiocal 
psalmody,  and  will  certainly  be  la^ 
and  sung  with  profit  in  onr  homes.  We 
have  examined  the  work  with  some  cai^ 
and  find  in  it  much  to  call  forth  onr 
hearty  appreciation. 
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^Igt  l^ate  ^r*  Pmru  ^ingj^am,  oi  Matfarb. 


^IHil  ^''  ^^^^^  KINOHAM  was  bom  in  Watford,  November 

1st,  1817,  and  died  at  his  bouse,  The  Limes,  Clarendon 
Eoad,  on  the  29th  September,  1882.  The  whole  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  bis  native  town.  By  his  intelligence, 
Ins  industry,  and  conscientiousness  he  attained  consider- 
able  success  in  his  business,  and  exercised  a  wide  and  healthful 
influence.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of 
the  town,  and  cheerfully  gave  his  aid  to  the  various  organisations 
which  seek  to  promote  both  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  men* 
As  a  member  and  deacon  of  the  church  at  Beechen  Grove;  as  a 
zealous  Sunday-school  teacher  and  superintendent ;  as  the  founder 
and,  until  his  death,  the  President  of  the  Watford  and  Busbey 
Temperance  Society;  as  a  generous  benefactor  and  friend,  he  will 
be  long  and  gratefully  remembered.  The  following  account  of 
his  funeral  service,  from  the  Watford  Obaervei'  of  October  7th,  will 
show  the  estimate  in  which  Mr.  Kingham  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  : — 

"  The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Kingham,  groceTf 
of  this  town,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  the  29th  of  September, 
was  received  with  universal  regret,  and  with  especial  feeling  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  more  immediately  connected  in  the  different 

social  and  religious  enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested.    Mr. 
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•gingliAm  had  been  in  extremely  weak  health  for  the  last  two  years, 
so  that  his  death  was  not  unexpected.  His  life  had  been  a  veiy  active 
one,  and  as — ^in  addition  to  the  cares  of  business,  both  in  Watford 
and  London,  and  other  towns — ^he  took  great  interest  in  organisa- 
tions for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  he  left  himself  little  time  for 
needful  rest  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  was  shown  in  a 
very  marked  way  on  Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  fnneraL  There  was 
a  general  closing  of  sliops  along  the  route  taken. 

''  The  first  part  of  the^  solemn  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  James  Stuart,  tlie  pastor  of  Beechen  Grove,  who,  after  asking 
the  congregation  to  unite  in  singing  Hymn  No.  604 — 

'' '  Lowly  and  solemn  be 
Thy  children's  ciy  to  Thee, 

Father  Divine ; 
A  hymn  of  suppliant  breath. 
Owning  that  life  and  death 

Alike  are  Thine'-^ 

lead  several  appropriate  selections  of  Scripture.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Peters,  a  former  pastor  of  the  church,  then  engaged  in  prajrer. 
Hymn  617  was  sung — 

^  '  He  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  hia  Lord  : 

He  gave  to  Him  to  keep 
The  soul  His  great  love  had  redeemed, 

Then  calmly  went  to  sleep ; 
And  as  a  tired  bird  folds  its  wings, 

Sure  of  the  morning  light, 
He  laid  him  down  in  trusting  £uth. 

And  did  not  dread  the  night'  " 

^'The  Bev.  J.  Stuart  then  addressed  the  congr^ation  as  follows: — 
'  Although  it  will  fall  to  my  lot,  as  the  pastor  of  the  chttrch  with 
which  our  departed  friend  was  so  long  and  happily  associated,  to  give 
eicpression,  on  some  later  occasion,  to  the  feelings  awakened  in  omr 
minds  by  his  removal,  and  to  enforce  the  lessons  which  his  life  and 
death  so  impressively  teach  us,  it  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  tlie 
idea  of  the  present  service  that  nothing  should  be  said  in  relation  to 
the  subject  which  has  so  deeply  moved  us.  We  are  heie  to  pay  ovr 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whom  many  of  us  sinoerdy 
Wed,  and  whose  fine  Christian  character  we  all  profoundly  honoured, 
lie  extent  of  our  assembly  is  a  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  cor 
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*dear  friend  was  held,  not  only  by  his  fellow-work^»  in  the  Chufoiiof 
Christ,  but  by  his  fellow-townsmen  at  laige.  He  has  left  behind  ^m, 
A  memory  which  wiH  be  reverontty  and  gratefully  eheri^d.  He 
^as  one  of  those  of  whom  it  may  be  OTiphatically  said,  "  H^  beifig 
<dead  yet  speaketh.'' 

"'Throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  of  threeec(H:e  and  five  years 
he  ex^uplified  the  apostolic  precept,  "  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  By  his  unwearied  and  persistwit  energy, 
by  his  high  moral  principle  and  his  genial  manners,  he  achieved  for 
himself  a  measure  of  success  which  exceeded  the  brightest  expectations 
•of  his  early  days.  To  many  who  are  here  this  morning,  and  to  others 
who  are  with  us  at  least  in  heart,  he  proved  himself  a  kind  «Bd 
generous  master.  For  many  years  he  was  an  earnest  and  self-denyiBg 
advocate  of  those  principles  of  temperance,  or,  rather,  of  total  absti- 
nence, which,  whatever  judgment  some  may  pass  upon  them,  have  at 
least  wrought  a  great  and  blessed  revolution  in  the  moral  condition  of 
our  land.  These  principles  he  advocated  when  they  were  less  fashion- 
able and  popular  than  they  are  to-day,  and  when  they  provoked 
scorn  and  derision  from  some  who — ^imable  conscientiously  to  adopt 
them — ^should  at  least  have  looked  upon  them  with  the  sympathy 
which  every  lofty  and  benevolent  aim  should  inspire.  The  Watford 
and  Bushey  Temperance  Society  owes  its  origin  and  no  small  measure 
of  its  success  to  the  disinterested  efforts  of  our  departed  friend ;  and 
I  need  not  remind  you  with  what  unflinching  zeal  and  hearty  liberality 
he  laboured  for  its  progress.  To  the  poor  of  our  town  he  was,  as  I 
can  testify  from  personal  knowledge,  a  faithful  benefactor.  It  was 
with  him  a  matter  of  principle  to  remember  the  poor  and  to  devote  a 
jf air  proportion  of  his  means  to  their  relief.  Many  a  widow's  heart 
has  been  lightened,  many  an  orphan  child  has  been  blessed,  by  his 
considerate  kindness. 

" '  As  a  member  of  this  church  for  a  period  of  something  like  forty 

years,  as  a  deacon  for  twenty-five  years,  he  zealously  fulfilled  the  vows 

•of  his  Christian  profession.    He  lived  among  us  with  all  humilify, 

with  all  holiness  and  consistency,  and  cheerfully  rendered  services  for 

which  he  was  qualified  alike  by  his  keen  mental  power,  his  sterlkig 

integrity,  and  his  evident  spirituality  of  heart.    Of  few  indeed  can  it 

be  more  truly  said  that  he  fought  valiantly  for  his  fair  Captain,  Christ. 

I  shall  not  now  speak  of  his  labours  in  the  Sunday-school,  or  of  his 

vwork  in  connection  witii  our  vilk^  stations.    In  these,  as  in  all^nier 
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TespectSi  he  sought  to  be  true  to  his  own  conscience,  true  to  the  Christ 
whom  he  loved,  true  unto  men  his  brothers. 

**  *  I  shall  but  interpret  the  feelings  of  all  who  are  here  when  I  offer 
to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincere  and  respectful  sympathy.  To  an 
extent  their  loss  is  our  loss,  and  by  their  sorrow  we  too  are  cast  down. 
There  is  indeed  ground  for  congratulation  when  we  think  of  the 
manifestation  of  God's  grace  afforded  to  them  in  the  bright  example 
of  the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  brother  whose  removal  they  now 
mourn.  The  loving  and  tender  memories  awakened  by  the  thought 
of  his  pure  and  consistent  Christian  life  are  a  heritage  of  priceleas 
worth ;  and  while  in  one  view  they  make  the  loss  which  his  fiamfly 
has  sustained  seem  the  keener,  in  another  they  assuage  it  and  act  as 
a  balm  of  consolation.  In  many  an  hour  of  loneliness  and  grief  their 
minds  will  be  cheered  and  their  hearts  uplifted  to  holier  things; 
heaven  itself  will  be  made  more  real  and  near  to  them  by  thoughts 
of  him  who,  though  taken  from  them  for  a  time,  is  not  lost.  In  a 
sense  they  will  still  have  with  them  his  best  and  holiest  presence. 
There  will  be  in  their  hearts  a  silent,  but  oh !  how  persuasive  a  power  to 
warn  and  to  guide  them,  to  beckon  them  onwards  and  upwards,  until 
they  meet  together  in  the  mansions  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

^'  *  For  two  years  our  friend  luis  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  often  have  its  cold  chilling  mists  pierced  his  frail  frame. 
The  angel  of  death,  which  has  so  long  hovered  it)und  his  dwelling,  has 
at  last  delivered  his  message,  and  our  friend,  not  as  an  unwilling  captive, 
but  in  glad  submission  to  the  call  of  his  Master,  has  gone  forth  to  a 
better  and  a  nobler  world ;  and  to-day  we  have  to  commit  to  the  grave, 
not  him,  but  simply  that  in  which  he  lived— the  tabernacle  of  his  soul, 
that  tabernacle  which  had  become  so  worn  and  shattered,  while  iis 
occupant  was  as  pure,  as  Christlike,  as  full  of  buoyant  hope  and 
energy  as  ever. 

•*  *  It  is  but  the  body  we  commit  to  the  earth,  and  for  the  body  also 
we  anticipate  a  joyous  resurrection.  We  commit  it  to  the  earth  with 
calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  ''  We  sorrow  not  as  otheis  who 
have  no  hope ;"  our  sorrow  is  a  loving  memory — a  memory  which  we 
shall  ever  delight  to  cherish,  rather  than  a  keen  and  i>oignant  regret 
Our  grief,  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  intensity,  is  brightened  with 
the  hues  of  immortal  hope.  We  thank  God  for  what  our  brother  vis 
and  for  what  he  did ;  and  as  we  stand  by  the  open  grave  we  shall 
hear  a  voice  which  bids  us  to  prepare  to  meet  our  God,  to  pursue  the 
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path  of  Christian  faith  and  service  to  wliich  our  friend  so  faithfully 
adhered ;  and  as  we  think  of  him  and  the  comrades  with  whom  he 
once  fought  so  nobly  on  earth,  and  their  re-union  in  that  better  world, 
as  we  realise  that  for  him  the  morn  has  come  "  when  those  angel  faces 
smile  which  he  had  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile,"  we  hear  still 
smother  voice  which,  like  a  strain  of  sweet  and  faniiliar  music,  reaches 
lis  from  afar,  "  And  will  not  you  follow,  and  will  not  you  follow  ?  " 
Surely,  brethren,  by  the  grace  of  the  ever-living  Christ  and  the  help 
of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  we  shall,  here  and  now,  remember  the  vows 
of  our  most  sacred  profession,  pledge  ourselves  afresh  to  the  work  to 
which  our  Lord  has  called  us,  and  seek  to  be  "  unitators  of  those  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises/'    Let  us  each 

'* ' "  So  live  that,  when  thy  summoiiB  conies  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry -Blave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.'' 

Even  so  may  it  be  with  us,  and  then  the  farewells  of  earth  shall  be 
followed  by  the  greetings  of  heaven,  and  the  dark  midnight  through 
which  we  must  pass  shall  be  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  ! ' 

"  As  the  congregation  left  the  chapel,  the  Dead  March  in  Said  was 
played  by  the  organist,  Mr.  M.  T.  Chater.  The  funeral  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cemetery,  the  employ^  walking  in  front  of  the  hearsei 
which  was  followed  by  five  mourning  coaches  with  the  relatives  and 
friends.  On  arriving  at  the  grave  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart  offered  prayer,  and 
the  service  concluded.  Several  beautiful  wreaths  were  placed  upon  the 
coffin  from  friends  in  Watford,  Leavesden,  and  Hunton  Bridge.  On 
one  of  them  we  noticed  a  card  attached,  with  the  words, '  A  tribute  of 
love  and  affection  for  their  late  President  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Temperance  Society.' " 

In  an  early  number  of  our  Magazine  next  year,  we  shall  present  to 
our  readers  the  veiy  impressive  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  the  Key. 
J.  Stuart,  at  Beechen  Grove  Chapel,  on  Sunday  morning,  October 
8th. 


f  aal  at  %i^m». 

By  ms  Late  Rev.  C.  Bailiuobb. 

{Condvdtd  from  p.  487.) 


ATING-  stated  some  fandameDtal  trutlia  oonceruiiig  God, 
Paul  proceeds  to  develop  the  true  idea  o£  man.  "G«d 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  Apostle  here  contradicts^ 
two  opinions  preratent  unong  tJioae  whom  he  is  address- 
ing. Some  maintained  Uiat  man,  like  the  world,  had  eternally  existed. 
The  core  of  their  creed  was  the  eternity  of  matter.  Others  pretended 
that  man  had  had  different  origins,  and  that  the  Tariooa  races  were. 
in  a  sense,  the  production  of  various  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
so  forth.  To  meet  all  this,  Paul  has  first  affirmed  the  unity  of  God, 
and  then  His  Creatorship ;  and  dow  he  affirms  the  unity  of  the 
human  race — its  derivation  from  one  progenitor — as  a  reasonable 
ooDfiaqnenoe.  The  most  rational  and  advanced  science  in  these  da/a 
acUnits  this,  bnt  it  is  one  of  Uie  niany  excellenoes  of  the  Bit^  to 
have  anthoritatively  declared  it  four  thousand  years  before  '  modffn 
scienoB "  existed.  The  truth  thus  stated  is  of  capital  importance.  It 
ia  because  men  have  descended  from  one  parent  that  they  ought  to  love 
one  another  as  brethren ;  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  moral 
waA  religious  wants ;  that  they  have  all  shared  in  the  same  fall ;  a»l 
tbat  Uiey  may  all  be  restored  by  the  same  Salvation.  "  One  blood"— 
this  is  the  basis  of  a  universal  brotherhood  and  of  a  oniTeiwl 
pliilantbropy. 

A  second  fact  is  that  the  division  of  mankind  into  nations  rests 
upon  God's  ordinance.  He  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  bath  detenoined  all 
timee  beforehand,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  The  Epicnresns 
held  that  the  nations  were  left  to  the  caprice  of  a  blind  fate ;  P»iJ 
deolares  that  it  is  God  who  regulates  their  course  and  their  histoi^r. 
He  has  appointed  their  dwelling-places,  how  long  they  shall  renuu 
therein,  and  when  and  whither  they  shall  be  removed.    There  is  & 
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deep  senae  in  which  the  world's  histoiy  is  not  made  by  its  hnman 
Tolexs;  they  are  but  the  instmmenU  for  the  accomplishing  of  a 
Divine  Will  which  is  above  them  alL  As  in  creation,  so  in  the 
government  of  human  life,  God's  holy  and  mighty  hand  is  seen.  A 
Divine  plan  regulates  the  world,  and  all  moderoly  conceived  laws  oC 
Tifttiona1itiefl>  &a,  are  subordinate  to  the  old  and  supreme  law  of  God. 
By  His  will  Israel  had  its  day  of  glory,  and  by  the  same  will  it  was 
scattered  into  all  lands  when  the  day  of  its  obduracy  had  arrived. 
Athens,  the  rich  and  the  beantifulyhad  no  eternity,  and  there  is  no 
immortal  Some.  The  glories  of  all  jlast  and  fade  as  God  shall  please. 
England,  the  enlightened,  the  wealtny,  the  highly  privileged,  depends 
upon  that  same  supreme  will  also.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  truth 
that  we  can  see  so  clearly  how  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,"  since 
it  is  righteousness  that  secures  the  friendship  of  Him  who  is  the  God 
of  nations.  The  worldly  eye  looks  only  at  ''second  causes;"  the 
Christian  looks  up  to  the  will  of  the  Infinitely  Bighteous  One.  Shall 
we,  as  a  nation,  rise  or  fall  ?  That  question  will  be  settled  by  our 
loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  God  and  His  truth. 

But  in  all  God's  ways  with  man  there  is  a  specific  purpose — ^namely, 
to  bring  man  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  and  so  to  a  kunwledgs  of 
salvation.  "  That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him  and  find  Him."  The  world  ia,  therefore,  only  a  provisional 
place  of  men  for  a  higher  end — a  Divine  school ;  and  the  end  is  that 
men  may  be  brought  back  to  their  God.  This  return  to  God  ought 
not  to  be  difiKcult,  much  less  impossible ;  for  "  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us ; "  yea,  "  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  In  the  sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  God  for  life,  this  is 
easily  understood ;  but  the  words  have  a  higher  meaning : — 

God  is  near  us,  and  we  derive  from  Him,  in  virtue  of  HL9  law  \sy 
our  conscience:  the  universal  protest  for  the  right  and  the  true, 
made  in  every  man's  heart. 

God  is  near  us,  and  we  derive  from  Him,  in  virtue  of  the  longings 
after  holiness  in  our  souls. 

Grod  is  near  us,  and  He  is  willing  to  bring  us  back  to  Himself,  in 
virtue  of  the  deep  need  of  peace  with  Him  which  we  inwardly  feeL 

The  "  seeking  "  indicates  a  loss ;  but,  thank  God,  it  is  also  a  proof 
that  He  will  not  easily  let  us  go— that,  in  effect,  our  very  longings 
after  Him  are  His  drawings,  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  seek  Him  with 
all  our  hearts^  we  shall  surely  find  Him. 
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In  support  of  what  he  advances,  the  Apostle  lays  bare  a  deep  and 
significant  truth  drawn  from  heathen  poetry,  which  shows  how  its 
half-unconscious  utterances  confirm  important  facts  of  Divine  Revda- 
tion.  One  of  their  poets  had  said :  "  We  are  also  his  offspring." 
This  was  said  by  the  poet  concerning  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god  of 
pagam'sm,  and  Paul  says  it  of  the  "  Unknown,"  but  only  true,  God. 
The  course  of  his  statements  on  the  subject  of  our  Divine  origin  has 
been  sustained— first,  by  an  appeal  to  revelation ;  secondly,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  the  human  heart ;  and,  thirdly, 
by  an  appeal  to  history.  We  are  God's  oflfspring,  primarily  because 
He  made  us,  but  in  a  still  higher  sense  because,  though  we  have  lost 
ourselves,  He  saves  us.  The  truth  thus  presented,  therefore,  leads  us 
to  consider  what  sin  makes  us  to  lose,  and  what  salvation  restores  to 
us.  In  both  cases,  it  is  our  Divine  sonship — the  highest  dignity 
which  God  can  confer,  or  for  which  His  intelligent  creatures  can 

hope. 

Incidentally,  yet  as  a  deduction  from  what  he  has  been  saying,  the 
Apostle  urges  those  who  are  thus  of  Divine  extraction  not  to  dis- 
honour themselves  by  bowing  down  in  worship  to  any  being  inferior 
to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all.  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  we  are  the 
offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."  A  child  of 
God  was  surely  meant  for  something  better  than  the  worship  of  a 
man-made  idol.  Idolatry  is  the  debasement  of  a  soul  created  in  the 
Divine  image. 

And  now  the  Apostle  can  bring  his  discourse  to  the  great  point  at 
which  he  has  been  aiming.  The  way  is  open  for  the  announcement 
of  the  Gospel — the  good  news  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ 
"And  the  times  of  this  ignorance" — ^the  times  of  idolatry  and 
sensualism — "  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  repent ;  because  He  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  He 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath 
ordained ;  whereof  He  hath  given  assurance  imto  aU  men,  in  that  He 
hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead."  With  what  blended  generosity  and 
tact  does  Paul  thus  bring  forward  the  side  of  "ignorance"  in 
heathenism !  He  will  not  speak  of  its  sensualisms  and  idolatries  in 
harsh  terms,  if  he  can  help  it.  Why  should  he  gratuitously  piejudice 
his  hearers  against  himself  and  his  message  ?  "  Tunes  of  ignorance.* 
No  stronger  description  is  needed — especially  as  the  *'  ignorance  *  is 
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presented  nnder  an  aspect  of  blameworthiness — seen  in  tlie  indulgent 
forbearance  of  Grod,  in  the  call  to  repentance,  and  in  the  predicted 
judgment. 

Paul  now  conceives  his  hearers  to  be  prepared  for  his  great  theme, 
the  burden  of  his  teaching,  and  the  mission  of  his  life.  He  tells  them 
that  God,  who  has  dealt  leniently  with  men  in  their  ignorance,  has 
provided  the  means  of  their  enlightenment  and  salvation.  It  is  now 
time  for  them  to  come  out  of  their  darkness  and  their  corruptions, 
and,  by  conversion  and  repentance,  to  prepare  for  the  Divine  judg- 
ment. That  Divine  judgment  will  be  just,  for  God  has  confided  it  to 
Christ,  the  Perfect  Man,  who  alone  can  deliver  from  sin  and  from 
condemnation,  and  who  has  attested  His  Divine  mission,  as  Saviour 
and  Judge,  by  the  most  striking  of  all  miracles — ^His  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead. 

"God  has  commanded  all  men  everywhere  to  repent"     Every 
word  of  this  is  full  of  meaning.    Paul,  with  all  his  charity,  will  not 
compromise  the  truth  he  has  to  preach.    He  will  not  suffer  any 
ignorance,  any  philosophy,  any  dignity,  to  neutralise  the  common 
obligation  to  repentance — an  obligation  so  much  the  more  weighty 
because  it  is  enforced  by  an  expressly  Divine  "  command. '    The 
"  narrow  way  "  is  the  one,  and  only  one,  for  all.    The  command  lias 
gone  forth ;  let  it  be  obeyed.     It  has  been  laid  upon  "  all  men  " — 
upon  "  all  men  everywhere  " — upon  all  men  in  their  knowledge  and 
in  their  ignorance,  in  their  virtue  and  in  their  sin,  in  their  heathenism 
and  in  their  more  or  less  partial  Christian  enlightenment.     No 
monopoly  of  duty  or  of  privilege  in  any  nation.    This,  then,  is  the 
conclusion.    There  is  One  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world.    These  are 
His  offspring.    But  they  have  lapsed  into  ignorance  of  Him,  and,  in 
their  ignorance,  have  given  their  worship  to  idols  of  "  gold,  or  silver, 
or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device."    He  has  graciously  over- 
looked the  past  to  the  extent  of  appointing  a  Saviour,  who  shall  also 
be  the  Final  Judge.    That  Saviour- Judge  has  authenticated  His  work 
by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead    And  now  this  is  the  will  of  God, 
not  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance — 
the  repentance  by  which  they  shall  be  restored  to  Himself  in  a  new 
life,  by  which  they  shall  be  saved,  and  by  which,  being  saved,  they 
shall  be  prepared  for  "  the  day  in  wliich  He  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained." 

What  was  the  result  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  to  these  Athenians  ? 
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It  is  given  in  a  single  aestence,  which  catn.  only  be  mad  with  a  finiiBg 
of  midnesa.  ^  When  they  heard  of  the  lesnxrection  of  the  dead,  aame 
mocked,  and  others  said,  "  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter. " 
These  two  classes  mainly  divide  the  world.  The  one  pour  centenpt 
upon  saving  truth,  and  the  ether  postpone  the  practical  considentioB 
of  it.  In  the  instance  before  ns,  it  is  probable  that  a  spirit  of 
scepticism,  more  or  less  contemptuous,  prevailed  with  alL  Judgiig 
from  the  character  of  the  men,  and  from  the  style  of  their  philosophy, 
I  suspect  that  even  those  who  said  that  they  would  hear  the  Apssfle 
again  were  not  inclined  to  open  their  minds  to  the  truths  he  had 
proclaimed,  and  that  they  adopted  this  method  of  escaping  from  hiat  I 
have  no  blame  for  '*  honest  doubt;"  but  there  is  much  fl^past^sosnifal 
scepticism  abroad  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  by  unprotested 
against  and  uncondemned.  Its  causes  are  not  in  Christianity,  M; 
in  the  men  themselves — ^indecision  of  character,  hostility  to  conscimoe, 
worldliness,  false  notions  of  manliness,  and  the  like.  Beware  of  it. 
Sealise  your  personal  responsibility;  be  sincere;  be  true  to  the 
deepest  convictions  of  your  mind;  be  humble;  be  prsfoliiL 
Bemember  that  there  are  some  truths  -^ich  are  beyond  the  readi  of 
rational  unbelief — the  existence  of  God,  human  accountability,  «iii 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  These  unquestionable  truths  deeply  fdt,tB 
they  may  well  be,  will  be  sufl&cient  to  make  you  in  earnest  as  to 
your  religious  position,  and,  if  rightly  applied,  will  convince  you  of 
the  reality  of  sin,  and  of  the  need  of  a  Saviour  such  as  Christianity 
reveals. 

The  great  lesson  for  us  all  is  that  time  has  changed  nothing  in  the 
old  Gospel.  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  so  it  is  now: 
"  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is  no  other  nasie 
under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  "Other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  already  laid,  which  is  Jesos 
Christ."  Only  let  us  remember  that,  while  we  are  leisusdy  and 
languidly  deliberating,  our  opportunities  are  passing  away. 
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EITKEB  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  nor  the  Highlander 
himself,  are  now  what  the;  seemed  to  be  to  Dr.  Johnson*^ 
"  a  fierce  savage  depredator,  speaking  a  barbarous  language, 
inhabiting  a  barren,  gloomy  region,  which  fear  and 
prudence  forbear  all  strangers  to  enter."  These  remote 
regions,  where  the  picturesque,  the  grand,  and  the  gloomy  are  so  richly 
blended,  are  now  a  "  vast  pleasure  ground,  visited  by  thousands  of 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America  every  summer."  It 
ig  said  that  an  Italian  gentleman  did  not  know  whether  to  give  the 
palm  for  beauty  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  or  to  the  Bay  oi  Oban.  Of 
course  only  those  who  have  seen  both,  can  decide.  The  present  writer 
has  seen  the  latter,  but  not  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and,  if  the  former 
be  more  beautiful,  it  must  be  beautiful  exceedingly.  The  diversity 
and  contrast  of  the  Highlands  are  the  main  source  of  their  chann* 
The  bleak  moorlands,  and  the  barren  mountain  ranges,  often  stretching 
away  for  many  miles,  have  their  charm  too ;  at  least  they  help  the 
spectator  to  enjoy  more  fully  those  scenes  of  exquisite  beauty  which 
lie  around  their  borders. 

Let  a  tourist  embark  at  Glasgow  in  the  Cdurnba,  one  of  the  finest 
steamships  in  the  world,  often  carrying  three  thousand  passengers. 
He  will  find  every  accommodation  he  can  desire  on  board — a  splendid 
promenade  deck ;  a  fine  saloon,  with  cushioned  seats,  divided  by  an 
aisle  down  the  middle;  a  post-office,  where  money  orders  can  be 
obtained  and  cashed ;  a  bookseller's  stall,  amply  furnished  with  the 
leading  periodicals  and  newspapers.  A  splendid  cuisine  will 
abundantly  minister  to  his  bodily  wants.  In  fairly  fine  wec^her,  she 
glides  along  at  a  speed  of  over  twenty  miles  an  hour !  Some  descrip- 
tion of  the  Clyde  down  to  Bothesay  has  been  attempted  in  a  former 
paper ;  but  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  this 
pretty  town  as  it  appears  from  the  water.  Language,  however  true  and 
picturesque,  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  Tinabruich,  of  the  Kyles  of 
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IBute,  the  exit  of  the  passengers  at  Ardrishaig,  the  passage  by  the 
•Crinan  Canal,  wliich  runs  through  a  beautiful  country,  and  the  voyage 
from  it  along  the  coast  and  among  the  islands,  up  to  Oban.  It  is  one 
of  those  scenes  which,  when  once  beheld,  remain  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  memory.  The  subsequent  voyage  up  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
passing  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William,  where  Ben  Nevis  lifts  his 
lofty  head — not  often,  however,  without  a  cloud — and  through  the 
lochs,  from  whose  surface  rise  high  hiUs  covered  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  villas  and  handsome  mansions,  up  to  Inver- 
ness, is  not  less  beautiful  than  the  earlier  portions  of  the  voyage. 

Few  towns,  even  in  Scotland,  are  more  beautiful  than  Inverness. 
Its  surroundings  combine  the  wild  grandeur  of  Scotland  with  the 
green  fertility  of  England.  From  the  grounds  of  the  castle,  which 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  one  looks  around  on  a  wide  panorama  of 
mountains,  lochs,  and  river — and  no  town  can  be  perfectly  beautiful 
without  som€,  at  least,  of  these — in  which  also  wooded  ridges  and 
grassy  straths  blend  together.  Inverness  reposes  in  the  midst  of 
this  extended  scene  of  varied  beauty  and  magnificence. 

On  one  occasion,  when  coming  down  the  canal,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  whose  conversation  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  district  through  which  we  passed  greatly 
enhanced  my  enjoyment.  As  the  steamer  would  be  some  hours 
getting  through  the  lochs  at  Banavie,  we  walked  into  Fort  William. 
I  waa  introduced  to  a  friend,  who  was  coming  to  meet  him,  and  he, 
being  struck  with  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  scenery,  asked 
me  if  I  could  ride  on  horseback.  On  my  telling  him  that  was  an 
accomplishment  acquired  during  my  youth,  he  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  kindly  offered  it  to  me  to  go  up  to  Glen  Nevis,  where  I 
should  see  something  more  striking  still 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  most  heartily,  but  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  from 
the  far  South." 

But  you  are  in  the  company  of  a  very  intimate  friend," 
True,  sir,  but  our  acquaintance  only  began  this  morning." 
Never  mind  that,  go  up  the  Glen,  and  when  you  come  in  sigiht 

of  a  large  house,  looking  down  it,  it  will  be  time  to  turn  back." 
"  How  shall  I  manage  to  return  your  horse  to  you,  and  for  whom 

must  I  inquire  ?  *' 

"  I  will  have  one  of  my  gillies  looking  out  for  you ;  but  if  you  don't 
■ee  one,  ask  for  the  Sheriff  Depute." 
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*'  Then  I  am  in  capital  hands,  certainly,  and  Law  and  Gospel  are 
strangely  thrown  together." 

This  gentleman,  with  true  Highland  hospitality,  after  my  retmn, 
pressed  me  to  stay  a  few  days  with  him  and  his  friend,  my  travelliiig 
companion,  and  I  very  much  regretted  that  my  engagements  would 
not  permit  me  to  accept  his  invitation. 

I  can  give  no  adequate  description  of  this  grand  old  glen,  and  will 
not  attempt  it.  I  saw  scarcely  a  living  thing,  and  met  only  one  vt 
two  labouring  men.  But  I  shall  never  lose  the  impression  of  its 
solemn,  lonely  grandeur.  It  was  lately  strongly  revived  by  seeing  at 
Mrs.  Huish's,  Yentnor,  a  splendid  picture  of  it  by  Bichardson,  the 
famous  water-colour  artist. 

From  Oban  there  is  a  fine  excursion  round  the  isles  of  Mull  calling 
at  loNA,  once  so  famed  for  godly  and  learned  men^  who  first  brought 
the  Gospel  to  Scotland.      The  ruins  are  interesting  if  not  striking, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  tombs  of  the  Scottish  kings  carry  the 
mind  back  to  very  dim  and  distant  times.      The  island  is  low  and 
small,  but  a  visit  will  amply  repay  the  tourist  for  any  time  and  labour 
he  may  expend  upon  it    Staffa,  though  small  also,  is  loftier  and 
more  imposing.     The  cave,  with  its  basaltic  columns,  supporting  a 
noble  vaulted  roof,  fills  one  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  in  fine  weather 
is  easily  entered  by  a  boat.     The  view  from  the  top  of  the  island  is 
extensive  and  impressive,  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  embracing  the 
Scottish  coast,  many  isles  reposing  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean. 
The  return    by  the  Sound    of  Mull,  passing  Tobermory,  a  most 
picturesque  town,  is  quite  as  interesting  as,  nay  more  so  than,  the 
outward    voyage.     The  steamboat    company   afford   every  facility 
for    landing   without   charge,  and    for   the  trip  one    has    to  pay 
only  twenty  shillings.      An  excellent   dinner   is   also  provided  at 
a  very  moderate  charge.    From  Oban  a  trip  to  Skye,  coming  back 
by  XJUapool,  and  down  the  canal  or  railway,  costs,  with  a  capital 
table  included,  only  four  pounds.     In  this  way  some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  the  coast,  and  the  isles  may  be  seen  to  great 
advantage.     The  tourist  must,  however,  be  a  fair  sailor,  not  easily 
put  out  by  a  few  inconveniences,  and  able  to  meet  rough  things  with 
spirit  and  heartiness.    Even  a  distant  view  of  the  CucuUin  Hills  in 
Skye,  which  is  all  I  have  seen  of  it,  helps  one  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  imposing  grandeur,  mingled  with  the  solemn  gloom,  of  its  peculiar 
and  striking  scenery. 
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None  of  my  reminifloenceB  of  Sootiaad  are  xnoie  isteiesfcing  than 
those  connected  with  Longside,  a  small  viDage  in  the  far  Korih. 
Having  spent  a  few  days  most  pleasantly  with  Christian  Mends  in 
j&ssEDEEN — ^well  named  tiie  '' granite  city/'  and  an  extending, 
prosperous  {dace,  renowned  especially  for  its  fast-sailing,  beautiful 
"  clippers  " — and  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Anderson,  I  started 
by  coach  for  Tumff,  and  reached  Longside  in  time  for  the  evening 
service.  Here  I  found  an  English  friend,  Mr.  Thome,  whom  I  had  met 
^  Southamptoa  daring  my  residence  in  Newport  in  1886-9.  He  was 
pastor  of  a  small  chnidi,  which  had  been  gathered  together  by  bim. 
He  was  a  smrveyor  of  excise ;  and,  finding  the  parish  wholly  given 
over  to  Moderatism,  and  that  all  expostulations  with  the  parish 
minister  were  useless,  he  began  to  preach  himself.  The  preaching  of 
the  Oospd  was  new  to  the  people.  A  congregation  was  soon 
gathered  and  a  church  formed.  Two  cottages  were  thrown  into  one, 
and  a  plain,  but  little,  kirk  took  thar  place.  Before  his  retirement 
from  his  professional  duties,  Mr.  Thome  has  been  exceedingly  useful, 
having  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  church  at  Neath,  this  at 
Longside — ^now  removed  to  Peterhead,  where  the  people  have  built  a 
pretty  kirk — Brierly  Hill — and  since,  in  reviving  the  eause  at  Welsh- 
pool, affording  material  help  to  Newtown,  and  preaching  still,  as 

•  opportunities  offer. 

During  the  service,  I  noticed  a  person  of  striking  appearance  sitting 
below  the  pulpit,  and  evidently  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. He  was  introduced  to  me  at  the  close,  and  I  found  a  tall,  power- 
ful man,  with  manners  as  gentle  aa  a  woman's,  who  was  once  the  t^ror 

•  of  the  parish.  His  conversion,  which  exposed  him  to  severe  persecu- 
tion, was  very  remarkable,  and  the  subsequent  change  in  his  deport- 
ment and  character  not  less  so.  His  desire  to  be  baptized  and  join 
the  church  was  bitterly  opposed,  and  the  opposition  in  some  cases 
was  fierce  and  furious. 

Strange  to  say,  in  another  case  of  a  similar  kind,  the  opposition 
•came  from  the  wife,  who  was  quite  beside  herself  in  her  rage, 
threatening  to  destroy  herself  if  her  husband  was  baptized,  or  do 
something  outrageous  to  him.  She  went  again  and  again  to  the 
parish  minister,  but  every  text  he  gave  her  was  easily  put  aside  by 
lier  husband  in  the  discussion  whidi  followed.  She  once  asked  the 
minister  for  a  passage  of  Scripture  to  show  he  was  wrong  in  gcnng  to 
be  dipped;  but,  on  being  told  there  was   none,  nor  any  dineUy 
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•€iijoi]iiiig   infant   baptism,  she  went  home  gieatly  perplexed,  and 
•  exclaimed,  ''  The  very  Bible  is  against  me ; "  and,  in  her  passion, 
threw  the  book  across  the  room. 

Shortly  afterwards,  two  members,  appointed  by  the  church  to  see 
him,  called ;  and,  to  her  astanishment,  they  did  not  talk  to  him  about 
being  dipped,  but  about  the  state  of  his  soul  before  God.  Her  interest 
was  stnMigly  excited,  and  her  heart  moved,  and  she  broke  out  with 
these  words :  ''  If  they  ajre  right,  then  I  am  wrong/'  Ultimately,  she 
<too  applied  for  fellowship,  and  became  a  moat  active  and  devoted 
^member  of  the  church. 

After  our  mission  service  several  friends  met  in  the  pastor^s  house 
ito  supper,  and,  in  a  conversation  with  one  who  sat  next  to  me,  I  was 
somewhat  startled  by  the  remark,  ''  I  see,  sir,  you  don't  quite  agree 
with  Coleridge."  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  Coleridge  referred  to  in  this 
remote  and  retired  place ;  but  I  soon  found  I  had  met  with  a  person 
•of  high  intelligence  and  culture.  The  surprise,  however,  vanished 
when  I  learnt  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Dr.  Legge.  It  was  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night ;  and  though  some  of  these  fhends  had  to  go  several 
miles  they  were  reluctant  to  part,  even  when  the  morning  had  begun 
to  dawn.  I  wss  glad  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  repose,  after  a  most 
exciting  day,  having  to  leave  at  six  o'clock  in  order  to  reach 
Aberchirder  for  an  evening  service. 

Jkt  PrrsuGO  a  gentleman  entered  the  'Bus ;  and  on  our  arrival  at 
Bastfp,  now  become  fieunous  as  the  residence  of  Edwards,  the  distin- 
gmshed  naturalist,  we  had  to  wait,  he  for  the  Elgin  coach,  and  I  for  a 
ooanreyance  to  Aberchirder.  On  entering  the  commercial  roc»n,  a 
hiisie,  who  was  preparing  the  table,  said  to  me,  "  Will  ye  tak  any 
^dinwr?" 

That  depends  on  what  you  have  got." 

There  is   some  vera  nioe  Scotch  broth,  and  roast  turkey  and 
aanaages  to  follow ;  and  that's  no  bad." 

**  Certainly  not ;  bring  it  up  at  once." 

When  the  tureen  was  placed  on  the  table,  I  said  to  my  companion, 
**  Hie  mle  of  the  road  is  that  when  two  gentlemen  enter  a  commercial 
loom  together,  the  elder  takes  the  head.' 

^  Ye  dinna  think  I  am  older  than  ye  ? 

**  Tes,  indeed  I  do ;  for,  if  not,  without  meaning  to  be  at  all  personal, 
jmi  mte  somewhat  old-^fashioned." 

«WeU,then,I  ain't." 
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''  Now  there  is  no  use  contradicting  more  than  once^  for  it  is  the 
same  thing  over  again,  and  no  progress." 

"  Well,  then,  just  leave  it  to  the  lassie." 

To  this  proposal  I  agreed ;  so,  calling  to  the  lassie,  I  said,  "^  This 
gentleman  says  I  am  older  than  he  is ;  and  I  say  that  he  is  older 
than  I  am.    What  do  you  say  ? " 

With  great  quietness  and  decorum  she  walked  to  him,  and,  having 
coolly  inspected  him,  she  applied  the  same  process  to  me,  and  in  a 
half-contidential  manner  and  tone  observed,  "  Ton  are  the  oldest,  sir, 
but  you  are  a  deal  the  best  looking." 

We  burst  out  into  a  ringing  peal  of  laughter,  and,  when  we  could 
venture  on  the  broth,  we  found  that  I  was  the  elder,  and  the  rest 
of  the  lassie's  verdict  was  left  undisturbed. 

The  cordial  reception  I  enjoyed  at  Aberchirder  I  can  never  foxget 
I  was  exceedingly  tired  and  very  cold ;  and  the  anxious  solicitude  of 
Mrs.  Alexander  to  ward  off  any  evil  consequences  was  alike  tender 
and  skilful.  I  found  in  Mr.  Alexander,  sen.,  a  patriarch  in  character 
and  intelligence,  cherishing  very  advanced  opinions,  and  supporting 
them  with  solid  argument ;  while  son  and  daughter  did  all  they  could 
to  make  my  visit  pleasant,  and  in  this  they  certainly  perfectly 
succeeded.  One  of  the  almost  unnumbered  delights  arising  out  of 
the  meetings  at  Glasgow  was  the  sight  of  many  friends  from  all  sides 
of  Scotland  with  whom  I  had,  on  many  previous  visits,  enjoyed  much 
pleasant  intercourse,  and  from  whom  I  had  received  kindness  in  days 
long  since  gone  by.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Alexander,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  the  wee  boy  I  had  dandled  on  my  knee,  twenty-eigfat 
years  before,  was  now  occupying  an  important  position  in  the  medical 
professioa  During  this  long  interval,  the  feeling  of  Christian 
afifection  which  took  its  rise  at  this  visit  had  not  died  out ;  and  our 
meeting  was  one  of  great  pleasure  to  us  both. 

Here  I  saw  Marnock,  in  the  celebrated  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie, 
where  the  struggle  began  which  ended  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  I  never  think  of  this  great  event,  pregnant  with  consequences 
so  momentous  in  the  religious  condition  of  Scotland,  without  an  ardent 
wish  to  have  seen  the  noble  band  of  ministers  and  elders,  headed  bv 
Drs.  Welsh  and  Chalmers,  coming  out,  and  separating  themselves 
from  the  Established  Gliurch.  To  most  of  them  it  must  have  been  a 
bitter  trial.  To  leave  their  manses,  give  up  their  stipends,  separate 
themselves  from  their  flocks,  not  knowing  what  woidd  befieJl  them 
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in  the  future,  nor  how  they  and  their  families  were  to  live,  was  a 
nohle  act,  not  surpassed  in  heroism  by  any  event  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  Jeifery,  who  could  have 
l)ut  little  sympathy  with  the  principles  or  feelings  of  these  men, 
saw  them  going  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temporaiy  building  pro- 
vided for  their  reception,  and  burst  into  tears !  His  tears  were  credit- 
able alike  to  his  head  and  heart,  and  were  a  fine  act  of  homage  to 
lofty  principle  and  heroic  courage. 

What  a  power  the  Free  Church  has  become  in  Scotland !    It  is 
more  than  co-equal  with  the  Established,  sometimes,  with  severe 
iiony,  called  '*  The  Besiduary  Church."    It  has  a  kirk  in  every  parish, 
and  comfortable  manses  for  her  ministers.     Her  friends,  and  they 
are   many,   are  prosperous   and    increasing.    Home    interests    arc 
thoroughly   cared   for;  and   no    section   of  the  Christian   Church 
surpasses  the  Free  Church  in  missionary  liberality  and  zeal.    Her 
fellowship  is  becoming  more  pure,  and  her  ministers  well  trained  • 
seme  of  them  distinguished  for  learning,  many  for  great  ability,  and 
all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  for  deep  attachment  to  Evangelic 
Truth.     More    and    more  the    idea  of  any  connection  with   the 
State  is  dying  out,  and  disestablishment  and  disendowment  becoming 
a  prevalent  opinion.      It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  the  High- 
lands and  the  Isles  nearly  the  whole  population  are  among  her  most 
ardent  and  devoted  adherents.    Drs.  Begg  and  Kennedy  lately  paid  a 
visit  to  these  people,  hoping  to  bring  them  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  inexplicable  notion  of  some  modified  connection  with  the 
State,  and    support  therefrom.    But    their  mission  seems  to  have 
utterly  fedled,  and  left  the  Highlanders  more  firm  than  ever  in  their 
aJbtachment  to  the  Free  Church. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY  FOR  THE  UXTLE  ONES. 

By  Mrs.  G.  S.  Eeaufa', 


HRISTMAS  DAY  in  a  year  a  little  heytmi  the 

between  1870  and  1880.    A  clear  starl^lit  CImstanB  'E9& 

had  been  most  faronrable  to  the  "  Waite,''  who,  in  mellow 

voices,  softened  into  ang^c  sweetnesB  ere  tiiey  i«iehed 

the  but  half -awakened  ears  of  slumbering  diildren,  eager 

for  the  morrow  with  its  Santa  Clans,  had  given  to  the  litUe  town  of 
Norris  again  and  again,  in  every  principal  street  and  square,.''  Hark  T 

the  herald  angels  sing ! "  and  ''  While  shepherds  watoked  their  iocka. 

by  night." 

''Don't  yon  wish  it  was  always  Christmas  Eve  and  CSuisfcrnsF 
Morning  ?  '*  asked  one  of  a  trio,  who  sat  in  a  group  upon  a  oertaiik 
nursery  floor,  encircled,  as  well  as  lap-covered,  by  toys,  doUs,  waggoni,, 
Noah's  arks,  horses,  puzzles,  brides,  musical  boxes,  aad  dxawing* 
slates.  They  were  three  little  *"  stqis,"  in  yeais,  two,  three,  and  four 
— ^blue-eyed,  dimple-chinned,  roguidi-lookii^  little  people,  with  rooj 
mouths  so  irresistibly  bewitching  in  their  ''set"  that  they  daimed  a 
kiss  from  every  mother ;  while  every  one  seeing  them  for  the  firafe 
time  would  exdaim,  "  God  bless  the  children  1 " 

It  was  Minnie,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  who  had  put  the  ipnnfitte^ 
"Don't  you  wish  it  was  always  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Morning?"  Each  word  was  pronounced  clearly,  but  the  tone  was 
babyish. 

"  I  do,"  said  Lilian,  with  an  emphatic  nod  of  her  curly  little  head. 

"  And  me  do,  too,"  chimed  in  wee  Sosie,  hugging  more  closely  ta 
her  little  breast  the  big  dolly  with  hair  and  eyes  and  rosy  lips  almost 
as  pretty  as  her  own. 

"  Such  lovely  toys,"  continued  Minnie,  patting  her  own  possessions 
with  great  tenderness.  "  What  a  good  Santa  Clans  we  have !  I  do- 
wish  that  little  sick  girl  would  remember  to  hang  up  her  stocking !  * 

"  Perhajps  she  did,  Minnie,"  said  a  gentle  voice  behind  her ;  and,. 
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'as  bj  one  impulM,  the  childitti  allxiiae  to  their  feet,  and  greeted 
laring  kuiaeg,  and  with   toiderly  uttered   ''A  Meny  Christnuuiy 
TOft^inw«t  I "  the  lady  who  bad  juat  entered  the  room. 

'**  Snppoang  the  little  sick  girl  iHd  foiget,  what  then,  my  darlinga  t 
Woold  any  of  yon  spare  for  her  her  own  toys  ? "  asked  the  young 
mother,  fondly  stroking  Minnie's  hair;  while  her  arm  was  round  the 
necks  of  the  other  two. 

"  Yes,  yes,  mamma ! "  said  Minnie,  clapping  her  hands.  "  Of  course^ 
We  M  wfll.  It  will  be  one  more  little  girl  to  make  happy ;  and  that 
will  make/<mr,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Houghton,  belieying  that  she  secured  the  truest  joy  to  hef 
childsen  by  teaching  them  to  think  of  others — and  knowing  that 
selfidineas  is  the  besetting  sin  of  childhood,  against  which  motheia 
are  called  upon  to  aet  a  guard — led  her  children  to  remember,  in  all 
their  own  pleasures,  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  minister  to  their 
hungry  lives  out  of  the  abundance  of  their  own  ha^^pinesa.  So  it  waa 
that  three  poor  little  gids  had  been  remembered  by  these  little  ones 
at  this  Christmas  time;  pleasant  words  spoken  to  them,  pet  toys 
spared  for  them,  and  various  things  done.  Mrs.  Houghton  did  not 
think  her  little  ones  too  young  to  be  thoughtful,  considerato,  and  self- 
denying,  as  some  mothers  do.  Hence,  these  tiny  creatures  early  grew 
up  to  a  kindly  care  for  others  which  would  have  put  to  shame  many 
a  one  who  has  grown  old  in  the  Christian  profession. 

But  about  ti^  little  gid.  No.  4,  whom  Minnie  spoke  of  making 
happy.  As  this  story  concerns  her  more  than  any  one  else,  it  is  time 
for  you  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

Not  in  a  nursery  strewn  with  toys,  but  in  a  lean-to  garret,  and 

upon  a  bed  but  scantily  covered  with  clothes,  we  find  her.    Her  tiny 

pinched  £»ee  is  flushed  with  fever;    Her  fragile  frame  is  disquieted 

Willi  the  racking  cough,  which  has  not  ceased  all  through  the  long. 

cold,  dreary  night.    She  is  not  alone ;  a  man  sits  by  her  bedside — ^her 

father — ^father  and  mother  in  one.    He  looks  sad  and  anxious  ev^ 

time  she  coughs.    It  was  but  yest^day  monifng  that  she  was  taken 

ill    They  had  reaehed  the  town  on  the  prvrious  evening— he,  wtwn 

out  by  his  walk  of  twenty  miks,  carrying  little  Annie  in  his  arms  all 

the  way — she,  drowsy  and  quiet,  unlike  her  httle  prattling  self 

UncoQSeioualy  the  &ther  bore  his  pcecieias  burden  (lor,  since  his 

wife's  death,  the  child  had  become  his  all  in  life)  into  Hie  wurst  street; 

and  eveK  into  the  most  disreputable  lodging-houae,  in  the  town.    Hn 
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was  footsore,  and  Annie  was  overcome  with  fatigne ;  else  he  would 
not  have  remained  in  such  a  place  after  the  first  half-hour.  It  wik 
at  the  back  of  a  public-house.  The  lodgers  were  some  twenty  in 
number,  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  type,  each  having  a  grievance, 
which  was  fiercely  discussed  as  they  (the  women  included,  alasS] 
smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  their  warm  beer,  roasting  themselves 
by  the  massive  fii^,  for  which  the  very  poorest  lodging-house  kitchens 
are  so  famous. 

The  noisy  talk  and  impure  mirth  drove  the  father  and  child  early 
to  the  garret,  where  (unlooked-for  joy  !)  they  were  permitted  to  sleep 
by  themselves,  tlie  room  only  admitting  one  small  bed.  In  the 
morning,  after  a  restless  night,  Annie's  state  was  such  that  the 
terrified  father  besought  the  landlady  to  send  for  a  doctor.  He  would 
pawn  his  wife's  wedding-ring,  which  he  had  worn  ever  since  her 
death,  to  pay  him.  The  doctor  pronounced  the  attack  to  be  one  of 
bronchitis,  and  ordered  constant  poulticing,  and  a  free  milk  diet !  A 
vain  order  in  that  dismal  garret,  which  was  not  more  poverty-stricken 
than  themselves !  The  father  sought  the  landlady  in  an  agony  of 
grief:  *'  Oh,  please  help  me  to  save  my  child !  She  is  my  all,  and 
life  without  her  would  not  be  worth  living."  "Well,  now;  don't 
take  on  so,  sir ;  I'll  do  my  best/'  said,  the  landlady,  wiping  away 
some  tears  with  the  comer  of  her  apron.  "  / haven't  got  no  Annie; 
but  I'll  make  a  big  bread-poultice  that  will  do  for  all  the  world  as 
well."  As  the  day  advanced,  Annie  grew  worse.  Though  she  was 
three  floors  above  the  kitchen,  the  noise  from  thence  greatly  distracted 
her.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  father  went  down  to  beg  one  more 
noisy  than  the  rest  to  stay  his  singing,  when  one  of  the  aged  lodgers 
drew  near  to  him,  and  said :  "  Look  ye  here !  There's  a  good  lady 
you  ought  to  go  and  see,  who  would  help  you  wiUi  something  fw 
your  child.  She's  but  a  stone's  throw  from  here,  with  three  bonny 
ebildren  of  her  own.  So  she's  forced  to  have  a  mother's  heart  to  feel 
for  yours."  The  lady  was  Minnie's  mother ;  and  on  that  Christmas 
morning  Annie's  father  told  the  poor  chQd  ever  and  anon  that  "  veiy 
soon  the  pretty  lady,  who  sent  her  the  biscuits  and  arrowroot  last 
night,  would  come ;  and  she  must  try  not  to  coi:^h  too  much,  for  fear 
it  might  grieve  the  lady." 

It  was  a  little  after  three  o'clock  when  Minnie's  mother  found  her 
way  to  the  Black  Swan,  laden  with  small  parcels,,  and  bearing 
messages  from  her  own  bright  trio.    The  door  was  closed  and  bolted* 
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In  vain  she  knocked.  No  answer  came.  Wondering  what  to  do 
next^  a  sancy-faced  boy  suggested :  "  I'll  get  the  door  open  for  you 
for  a  copper,  ma'am."  "  Hereis  a  penny/'  said  the-  lady ;  whei^upon 
the  boy  shouted  in  most  business-like  tones  through  the  key-hole: 
^  Mi-Ik !  Mi-Ik ! "  The  door  was  speedily  opened  from  withiu,  and  as 
speedily  the  boy  r^reated.  The  lady  entered  without  a  welcome,  and 
the  boisterous  voices  of  the  half-drunk  lodgers  in  the  kitchen  did  not 
sound  inviting.  But  she  w;ent  bravely  forward  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  bade  her  remember  His  poor,  hearing  within  her  heart  His  loving 
assurance :  "*  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

A  moment's  hush  followed  her  entrance  into  the  kitchen,  and  then 
all  spoke  at  once : — 

"  A  Merry  Christmas,  ma'am ! "  "  And  many  on  'em ! "  "  You'll 
spare  us  a  copper  to  drink  your  health.  A  drop  of  warm  beer  would 
be  very  acceptable  this  bitter  day." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes,  my  friends,"  she  replied ;  and,  if 
her  heart  beat  more  quickly  than  usual,  she  did  not  show  it  in  her 
voice.  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  '  stand  treat '  in  the  way  you  desire. 
I  am  afraid  I  should  be  no  good  friend  to  you  if  I  were  to  give  you 
that  which  has  probably  been  the  bane  of  your  lives.  I  expect  there 
is  not  one  here  who  would  not  have  been  better  had  he  or  she  never 
known  the  taste  of  strong  drink." 

**  That's  true  enough,"  said  one  or  two  under  their  breath ;  while 
others  scowled.    The  lady  saw  it,  and  inwardly  trembled. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  sing  to  you  ? "  she  said  gently,  looking 
from  one  to  another.  *'  This  is  Christmas  Day,  you  know  ;  and  we 
want  to  have  bright  thoughts  of  Him  who  came,  as  at  this  time,  into 
the  world — ^the  Son  of  Gknl,  who  came  from  heaven  to  die  for  our  sins. 
I  will  sing  to  you  a  hymn  about  Him,  shall  I  ? " 

"No,  you  8ha*7Ctl*  said  a  very  pectdiar-looking  man,  who  was 
slightly  tipsy,  and  who  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stamped  his  foot  on 
the  floor  to  emphasise  his  words.  The  lady  recognised  him  as  an 
organ-grinder,  who  had  played  before  her  house  on  the  previous  day. 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  surely  let  me  ?  I  know  you.  You  have  been 
so  kind  in  playing  your  dear  old  organ  before  our  house  to  amuse  my 
little  people." 

"  I  don't  care  for  you,  or  for  anybody  belonging  to  you,"  said  the 
man  in  yet  more  angry  tones. 
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'  **  Hold  your  noise,  Goosebeny/'  Aaatdd  tvo  or  iian%  of  Ids  con^ 
panions,  as  they  advanced  towuds  him.  ''Goosebeny"  jvapednpw 
the  fonn  which  stood,  half  empty,  at  the  back  of  the  lOom,  and  taam 
tlnnce  on  to  a  deal  table,  ponging  and  dandng  about  to  elude  his 
piBsneis.  But  he  was  no  match  for  them,  as  they  wem  sober  and  he 
was  drunk.  In  another  moment  they  had  '*dft0iildered"  him,  and 
oanied  him  outside,  where  they  left  him  seated  in  loyal  state  in  the 
gutter !  Order  being  thus  restored,  Ae  lady  saog-HSot  the  hynn  she 
had  intended,  bnt  another. 

*'  Oh,  brother,  don't  stay  away— dent  stay  awajr ! 
For  my  Lord  says  there%  room  enough— > 
Room  eaoagli  in  tts  hfiBraia  for  yom 

Oh,  fliimer,  don't  stay  away— don't  stay  away ! 
For  the  fiiUe  says  there's  mom  enough— 
Boom  enough  in  the  heayenB  for  you* 

Oh,  children,  don't  stay  awi^-— don't  stay  away  I 
For  Jesus  says  there's  room  enough — 
Room  enougli  in  the  heavens  for  you.'' 

The  silence  during  the  singing  was  perfect,  some  only  venturing  to 
join  in  the  chorus  of  the  last  verse.  Mra  Houghton  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  and  spoke  of  Christ's  coming  to  the  earth,  of  His 
l^ye  to  poor  lost  men  and  women,  of  His  death  upon  the  cross  for 
their  sins,  and  of  His  return  to  heaven  to  prepare  a  place  for  them 
th^t  love  Him ;  and  she  asked  with  great  earnestness  the  question, 
"  Is  it  for  you  He  is  preparing  this  plax^e  ?    Do  you  love  Him  ? " 

"  Your  Bible  isn't  true,"  said  an  elderly  man  with  a  wob^gone 
faee,  lit  up,  as  he  now  spoke,  by  gray  eyes  which  shone  with  a 
humorous  expression.  "  It  says, '  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive/  and  I  did 
as  it  told  me.  I  begged  a  copper  of  a  lady  in  the  London  Soad,  and 
a  bobby  took  me  up,  and  I  had  seven  days  for  it  Comfortable 
q^[^u:ters  enough,  but,  you  see,  it  made  a  fellow  look  small  among  his 
friends  ever  after." 

* 

"  Yes,  and  then,"  said  another,  *'  it  says,  '  Give  to  him  that  aaketh, 
and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  you  turn  not  away/  I  went  to 
boiTOW  a  sixpence  of  the  parson  up  above  this  momii^  and  he 
slanuned  the  door  in  my  face." 

This  sort  of  talk  provoked  a  laugh  all  round,  but  Mrs.  Houghton 
'miM  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  she  quietly  turned  the  laugh  against 
the  two  who  had  spoken,  and  some  of  the  women  said,  "  Had  you 
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there,  and  no  mistake.  YouVe  got  it  this  time."  Mrs.  Houghton 
^mm ^ventiDBd  toqnote a fpr paMtges  of  flctipine.  She nwikl luMre 
read  from  the  Holy  Book,  bat  that  vw  imponiUe,  aa  she  had,,  by 
^leaiibBtly  looking  «ii  ilMn,  to  keep  her  andieBBoe  at  huf,  as  if  they 
1^  been  a  pa^  of  wild  ancnals.  £he  endBd  by  aakiag  than,  to  atMd 
«p  and  isEDCovtet  their  baids  lainLit  she  cfieaed  iqi  a  yn^ec  ior  tbou. 
"Tbe  peayer  iww  brief  >-» 

*'0  Lord,  here  are  More  Thee  a  nuaber  <3C  hmgiy  aoab^  bud  aad 
-wameD.  WHt  Then  Esed  tilem  with  tibe  Bread  of  iafe  ?  jfoe  are 
beifisie Thee ain-ndek  sods;  wilt  l%oa  loaeh  aDdliad  tbam?  Taadi 
them  that  Gk)d  IB  a  God  af  lew.    niay  don^  Mkaft  ]*»  I^nL    Tbou, 

*4he  ^  of  the  €k>d  of  lava  to  a  salfeiiag  wmid,  idddBi<>aoaM  to  aeak 
4uid  to  save  tiait  whidi  was  loet  These  deu  paopla  das't  helieire  a 
-word  of  it.  Holy  Spirit,  by  ^Hiy  pleading,  win  tkesL  to  believe  it ;  so 
that,  knowing  it  is  not  God's  will  that  they  should  perish,  tshay  OMy 
seek  Him  and  Kve.  Their  hearts  are  pining  for  happineaB,.  and  they 
seek  it  in  drink  and  selfishness  and  sin ;  and  it  is  all  as  grit  ia  the 
mouth.  Oh,  God  oS.  love,  show  them  that  tnie  happineas  is  only  with 
Thee,  and  that  wm — to^dag^^Hxi  this  very^  hour,  tiK^y  may  coma  to 

^Tbee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pray,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me, 

:  a  sinner ! '  Oh,  God  of  love,  bless  these  dear  men  and  women  and 
lyittle  children,  and  bring  them  to  know  the  hatefulneas  of  sin,  and 
show  them  where  they  may  get  rid  of  it,  even  in  the  ciaanaing  bteed 
of  Christ.  Teadi  them  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  help  them  to  over- 
come in  this  world,  if  they  will  pray  to  Him,  and  are  ready  to  forsake 
their  evil  thoughts  and  words  and  ways,  looking  always  to  Him  whose 
grace  is  sufficient  for  them,  and  who^  at  their  death,  will  take  them  to 
His  heaven,  to  live  with  Him  for  ever.    Amen." 

Sobs — sincere,  at    least,  for  the   moment — came   from  one  and 

'toother  of  the  company  as  thdr  "Amen"  to  the  prayer.  Mrs. 
Houghton  then  went  upstairs  to  Annie;  and,  having  a  true 
mother's  heart,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  shed  a  few  silent  tears 
while  bending  over  the  pinched  little  face,  so  plaintively  sweet  in 
its  sad  and  suffering  expression.  Not  quite  Minnie's  age ;  less  than 
half  her  size ;  the  room  icy  cold ;  the  Kttle  shoulders  bare ;  the 
cough  incessant ! 

"  Look,  darling,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  find  her.  voice.  *'  My 
little  girls  at  home  have  sent  you  some  of  their  own  toys  to  make  you 
happy,  because  it  is  the  Gentle  Jesus's  Birthday.    See,  here  id  a  rag- 
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doll — ^hasn't  she  a  pretty  face  ?  Her  name  is  Miimie^  aud  ihat  is  the 
name  of  one  of  my  own  little  girLs.** 

Annie  clasped  the  doll  in  her  baby-arms^  and  gave  it  a  mother^s 
kiss,  while  her  tiny  face  and  neck  were  flushed  with  joy.  pCia. 
Houghton  would  not  disturb  her  delight  by  producing  other  toys  at 
that  moment.  She  began  to  examine  the  child,  and  quickly  saw  that 
her  condition  was  most  critical.  She  had  linseed  meal  in  her  bag  for 
a  poultice,  but  there  was  no  fire-place,  and  even  if  all  neoeasaiy 
remedies  were  used,  cure  would  be  imjxmble  in  such  a  tempeiatarsL 
The  poor  little  sufferer  must  be  removed ;  a  mother's  arms  must  noise 
her ;  a  mother^s  thoughts  must  plan  for  her  the  endless  little  ministnp 
tions  required  to  meet  the  endless  little  needs  of  her  illness. 

^  Would  Annie  like  to  go  to  a  bright  home,  and  be  better  ?  '*  9ie 
said  tenderly. 

^  Annie  fifoing  soon  to  mother  and  Willie  in  heaven.  Annie  would 
like  to  be  there  ^t^dth  the  dear  Lord  Jesus." 

^  But,  Annio  "  (Mrs.  Houghton's  tears  were  flowing),  ^^  would  you  be 
quite  happy  to  go  there— to  heaven  I  mean  ? 

'^  The  Lord  Jesus  would  take  Annie,"  said  the  child  very  simply. 
^  He  would  cany  Annie  all  the  long  way  up  in  His  anas,  holding 
Annie  just  as  Annie  holds  Dolly ;"  and  she  hugged  her  treasure  men 
closely  to  her  breast. 

Mrs.  Houghton  sang  softly  the  children's  hymn — 

^  JefliUy  tender  Shepkexdi  hear  me^ 
Blees  Thy  little  lamb  to-night, 
Through  the  darkneas  be  Thou  near  me ; 
Keep  me^safe  till  morning  lighf 

Then  she  knelt,  and  commended  the  wee  lamb  to  the  tender 
Shepherd's  care.  As  she  rose  from  her  knees,  her  plana  took  foim. 
That  evening  Annie,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  horse-rug,  was  taken 
&om  that  house  of  noise  and  of  disorder  to  the  Christian  home  kA  her 
new  benefactress,  who  soothed  her  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
warmest  of  beds  by  singing  to  her  the  soft  strains  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  hjrmns — ^the  hymn  ''Abide  with  me." 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  father  should  remain  at  the  lodging* 
house.  Night  and  morning,  for  many  days,  he  hovered  about  the 
home  where  Annie  lay,  still  lingering  between  life  and  death.  He 
would  enter  when  the  door  was  opened  to  him,  look  long  and  earnest^ 
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at  his  child,  kiss  her,  and  withdraw.  One  day  he  did  not  come,  nor* 
the  next,  nor  the  next.  Mrs.  Houghton  grew  anxious,  and  her 
anxiety  merged  into  anger  when  she  found  he  had  left  the  town.  The 
days  and  weeks  passed  on.  Annie's  life  was  spared.  She  prattled 
incessantly  of  ''  btiier"  amusii^;  herself  by  the  hour  with  her  doU^ 
and  wondering  whether  " Dolly"  might  go  with  her  to  heaven.  One 
day,  while  she  was  playing  in  the  little  garden  before  the  house,  some 
one  stopped  at  the  gate.  She  looked  up,  and  with  one  bound  was  in 
her  father's  arms.  He  wept  for  joy.  Could  this  be  his  Annie,  so 
robust,  with  so  rosy  a  colour,  and  with  limbs  so  round  ?  He  had 
gone  away  to  find  work,  and,  having  succeeded,  had  come  back  to* 
claim  his  child.  He  never  meant  to  desert  her,  but  he  could  not  bear 
the  thought  of  taking  her,  a  merry  little  lamb,  away  from  the  sunshine* 
and  clover  and  sheltered  fold,  to  place  her  on  a  barren  hill-side, 
amongst  the  stubble  of  want  and  difficulty  which  belonged  to  his  own 
life. 

Mrs.  Houghton  sat  with  her  mirthful  trio  around  her.  It  was  the* 
mother's  hour,  a  time  of  intense  delight  to  the  little  ones,  when  they 
"  had  mamma  all  to  themselves.''  A  ring  at  the  bell  arrested  their 
attention.  "  Oh,  I  do  hope  it  is  not  a  horrid  visitor !  We  really  can't 
let  you  leave  off,  mamma,  just  in  the  nicest  part  of  this  lovely  tale ! " 
Chagrin  gave  place  to  exuberant  joy  when  Mrs.  Houghton  returned 
to  the  room  and  told  her  children  who  had  come. 

''I  have  found,  and  have  come  to  claim  her,"  said  her  father, 
tenderly  drawing  the  child  nearer  to  himself.  '*  And  now  we're  off 
again.  I  dare  not  stay.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  and 
the  little  ladies.  I've  come  to  thank  you  all,  as  I've  been  led  this 
many  a  day  to  thank  the  Lord  for  raising  up  such  friends  to  me  and 
Annie.  But  I  must  tell  you  something,  ma'am,  before  I  go.  I've 
been  a  hard  drinker,  but  never  a  drop  could  I  touch  since  Christmas, 
when  you  came  down  as  a  good  angel  amongst  us  all ;  and  I  want  to< 
sign  the  pledge  in  gratitude  to  God,  and  Annie  will  put  her  crosa 
alongside  my  name." 

To  this  day  the  children,  in  their  bright  nurseiy,  amid  their  many 
home  comforts  and  luxuries,  will  talk  of ''  No.  4 ; "  and  Minnie  thinks, 
and  her  little  sisters  concur  in  her  opinion,  that,  however  nice  it  is  to* 
have  Christmas  pleasures  themselves,  it  is  nicer  still  when  mamma 
finds  out  poor  little  children,  and  they  can  all  unite  in 

"Makikg  Somebody  Happy." 


Bt  the  late  Eet.  W.  RoBnraON,  Cambbidge. 

in. 

TTTTiF  ve  dare  not  deport  from  Uie  plain  inatructioiis  of 
OUT  Lord  and  His  apostles,  And,  tat  tbe  sake  of  cob- 
veoieDce,  adopt  an  ordioaiuie  of  '"'<"},  we  readily  admit 
tiiat  the  end  is  more  important  t.imn  Qj^  mpanq — tlie 
purpose  of  baptism  more  ImportAnt  than  the  mode.  I^ 
US  therefore  devote  caisfid  atteotios  to  the  last  point  of  inqniiy. 

Whut  iMtht-ttseof  Baptiam.  ?     What  tnmn,  y:  hy  tki*  Smna  t 

1.  Is  regeaeration  by  or  in  baptism  I  Epiacopaliaos  reply  that  in 
baptism  we  are  bom  again.  It  is  needless  to  quote  from  the  Botd: 
of  Common  Prayer  in  proof:  Bufficieaii  thus  to  refer  to  it  All 
clergymen  whose  creed  is  consistent  with  their  solemn  professions, 
and  with  their  position,  hold  this  view.  "  It  is  in  the  font,"  says 
Alford,  commenting  on  Titus  Lii.  5,  "  and  when  we  are  in  it,  that  the 
first  breath  of  the  new  life  is  drawn."  Beyond  a  doubt,  multitudes 
beheve  this  ;  and,  if  it  be  a  Scriptural  tamth,  no  language  can  orerstate 
its  importance. 

It  is  but  the  part  of  eandonr  to  confess  that  similar  views  have  thd 
sanction  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  argument  from  "  the  Fatheis " 
to  baptismal  regeneration  is  f^r  stranger  than  the  aigoment  from  that 
source  in  favour  either  of  infant  sprinkling  oi  infant  baptism,  and 
would  be  very  difGlciilt  to  deal  with  were  it  not  notorions  that  the 
same  sanction  may  be  pleaded  for  almost  all  perversions  of  Christiao 
truth  and  Christian  praotice;  for  example,  for  infant  communion,  in 
which  custom  the  ancients  were  not  without  some  pretext ;  for  the 
same  authority  which  says,  "Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  says  also. 


*^  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  ye 
have  no  life  in  you."  If  the  one  passage  apply  to  infants,  so  must 
tiie  other;  and  if  the  former  be  ioterprebed  of  baptism^  the  latter  will 
of  comae  be  interpreted  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper ;  and  then  we  reach 
the  very  curioue  mference,  that  none  of  the  millions  of  baptized 
infants  find  the  new  life  at  the  font,  because  none  of  them  have 
reoeived  the  Eucharist ;  without  which,  aooording  to  the  theories  of 
saciamentarians,  they  cannot  have  it 

litde  do  Christians  in  general  conceive  how  wholly  wortliless  for 
purposes  of  guidance  is  the  example  of  the  early  churches. 

To  enter  into  detail  would  involve  a  digression  of  very  inconvenient 
length,  the  necessity  for  which  may  be  avoided  by  presenting  two  or 
ihiee  sentences  from  the  pen  of  Isaac  Taylor. 

^  The  history  of  Christtanily  I  Alas,  the  ominous  words  ednk  like  a  mortal 
chill  into  the  heart  .  •  •  Pages,  and  pages  again,  may  be  adduced  from 
writers  of  the  second  and  third  century,  which,  suppressing  names  and  incidental 
aHusions,  an  intelligent  reader  might  easily  suppose  to  have  been  taken  from  those 
i^the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  •  .  .  The  opiman  that  has  forced  itself 
on  my  own  mind  is  to  this  effect,  that  the  period  dating  its  Gommencement  from 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles,  or  apostolic  men,  was  altogether  as  little 
deserving  to  be  selected  and  proposed  oa  a  pattern  as  any  one  of  the  first  five  of 
Church  History." — Ancient  Chriatianityy  pp.  18,  65,  106. 

Besides  referring  to  "tlie  Fathers " — ^as  with  much  force  they  may — 
the  advocates  of  Baptismal  Begeneration  appeal  to  Scripture;  and 
we  must  examine  this  appeal,  for  if  baptized  infants  have  so  great  an 
advantage  over  others — of  which,  however,  there  is  som^ow  in  actual 
life  a  total  lack  of  evidence — ^who  would  not  eagerly,  at  so  cheap  a 
late,  secure  regeneration  for  them  ? 

The  rite  appointed  for  the  seed  of  Abraham  was  circumcision.  To 
him  it  was  "  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  ot  the  faith  which  he  had, 
being  yet  uncircumcised/'  but  not  to  his  infant  o&pring ;  nor  did  they 
become  new  creatures  by  the  rite.  "  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and 
onmcumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  conunandments  of 
God."  Nevertheless,  that  rite  was  referred  to  as  representing  the 
need  and  the  nature  of  regeneration.  ''  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of 
your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiffhecked.'*  ''  Circumcision  is  of  the 
heart."  The  Jews  thought  the  uncircumcised  undean,  and  themselves 
dean..    They  have  their  successors  in  those  who  say, "  It  is  in  the 
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font,  and  when  we  are  in  it,  that  the  first  breath  of  the  new  life  is 
drawn." 

Baptism  is,  to  those  who  believe,  an  edifying  rite;  but,  if  adminiBtered 
to  infants,  has  no  more  moral  efficacy  on  them  than  ciictimcisioir 
had ;  and  quite  vainly,  therefore,  do  some  infer,  from  instmctive 
allusions  to  it,  that  the  new  birth  is  in  the  baptistery.  Paul  says — 
Titus  iii.  5 — that  God  in  His  grace  saves  by  the  bath  of  regeneration, 
not  the  bath  of  baptism.  As  circumcision  was  not  in  the  letter,  bat 
in  the  spirit,  so  the  baptism  that  saves  is  the  baptism  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  flesh ;  which  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  only  othei 
part  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  this  laver  or  bath  is  mentioned. 
"  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
cleanse  it  by  the  laver  of  water  by  the  Word  ; "  not,  as  the  learned 
critic  named  above  strangely  imagines,  the  word  which  the 
administrator  of  baptism  pronounces,  but,  as  Peter  teaches  us, "  the 
incoiTuptible  seed,  the  "Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever/'  Indeed  Alford,  with  his  usual  admirable  honesty — always  to 
be  more  relied  on  than  his  judgment — ^has  explained  the  words  cited 
above  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
me  fatal  to  his  notion  of  new  life  begun  in  the  font 

'^  The  Word  preached  and  received  is  the  conditional  element  of  puxificatioiv 
the  real  water  of  spiritual  baptism,  that  wherein  and  whereby  alone  the  efficacy  olL 
baptism  is  conveyed,  that  wherein  and  whereby  we  are  regenerated." 

Beyond  controversy,  both  Peter  and  Paul  teach  us  that  we  are  bom 
again  by  the  Word  of  God.  Therefore,  infants,  who  are  not  capable 
of  receiving  the  Word  of  God,  are  not  born  again  in  baptism. 

Nor,  certainly,  is  it  true  of  adults,  that  the  first  breath  of  the  new 
life  is  drawn  in  the  baptistery,  as  their  own  consciousness  proves.  On 
this  point.  Baptists  are  the  most  competent  witnesses ;  and  their  ex- 
perience  corresponds  with  that  of  apostolic  times.  '"As  many  as  received 
His  Word  were  baptized.*'  The  reception  of  the  regenerating  Word, 
the  first  breath  of  the  new  life,  was  previous  to  baptism,  not  in 
baptism.  Of  the  Samaritans  it  is  said  that "  When  they  believed,  they 
were  baptized,  both  men  and  women."  Baptism  was  the  expression 
of  the  faith,  the  new  life,  which  they  had,  being  imbaptized.  Paul 
received  the  first  breath  of  the  new  life  before  he  entered  into 
Damascus,  and  was  baptized  three  days  afterward    So  clearly  does 
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Scripture  teach  us  that  baptism  is  for  persons  already  regenerated,  not 
tlie  act  in  which  we  draw  the  first  breath  of  the  new  life. 

The  words  by  which  Episcopalians  are  most  bewildered  are  those 
addressed  by  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
They  read,  or  at  least  interpret,  them  thus:  "Except  a  man  be 
baptized,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God."  Whereas,  as 
Calvin  suggest**,  the  two  clauses  descriptive  of  the  birth  are  but  the 
figurative  and  literal  account  of  one  and  the  same  tiling.  To  be  born 
of  water  means  to  be  born  not  only  of  a  new  but  a  holy  birth,  ol 
which  change  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author ;  as  the  Most  High  said 
by  the  prophet,  "  I  will  pour  water  on  him  tliat  is  thirsty,  and  floods 
on  the  dry  ground,"  and  then  added  the  explanation  of  the  metaphor : 
"  I  will  pour  My  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  and  My  blessing  on  thine 
offspring."  To  be  born  of  water  is  one  thing;  to  be  baptized  is 
another.  That  believers  are  bom  of  water,  that  is  by  a  holy  birth ; 
that  they  are  bom  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
Word  of  God,  are  Scriptural  sentiments ;  that  we  are  born  again  in 
baptism,  is  a  dangerous  delusion,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  who  thought 
they  were  holy  by  circumcision. 

2.  Is  baptism  a  pnblic  profession  of  Christianity  ?  For  Baptists 
have  been  much  accustomed  to  represent  it  as  a  profession  of  religion 
which  the  believer  makes  to  the  world,  and  to  regard  this  as  its  one 
primary  purpose.  But  if  it  be,  why  was  the  rite  often  observed  under 
circumstances  at  variance  with  its  very  design  ?  On  that  liypothesis 
Candace's  treasurer  should  have  been  recjuired  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  baptized,  and  Saul  should  have  waited  till  an  assembly  of  the 
Damascenes  could  be  summoned  to  witness  his  baptism,  and  the 
Philippian  jailor  should  not  have  been  baptized  in  the  night.  No- 
where is  it  said  or  hinted  that  Christians  were  to  be  baptized  as  a 
proclamation  to  the  world  of  their  discipleship ;  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
do  we  read  of  confessing  Christ  by  baptism ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  one 
clear  instance  of  public  baptism  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament ; 
for  the  multitudes  who  went  to  John  in  the  Wilderness  were  all 
candidates  for  the.  ordinance  he  administered.  It  will  be  allowed  that 
the  Christian  ordinance  of  water  should  follow  speedily  on  conversion ; 
but  neither  reason  nor  Scripture  teaches  that  it  becomes  one,  young 
perhaps  in  years,  and  in  Christ  a  babe,  to  summon  the  world  to 
witness  his  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts.    Such  a  step  seems  incon- 


sistent  with  the  modesty  and  (fiffldence  which  heeome  the  neophyte. 
If  the  converted  man  can  bear  the  presence  of  spectators  wilh 
equanimity,  I  know  not  why  he  ahonld  shrink  from  Ae  gaze  of  Ae 
universe ;  and  certainly  the  effect  of  the  pnbKc  baptism  of  bdieven 
is  so  profound  and  hallowed  iJiat  I  should  be  glad  always  to> 
administer  it  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude ;  but  I  can  find  no 
evidence  that  publicity  is  involved  in  the  meaning  and  design  of  (Us 

ordinance.  ^^ 

3.  Is  baptism  a  condition  of  church  membership  ?  "When  JewisiL 
Christians  understood  not  that  Gentiles  were  to  have  a  commnmty 
of  privileges  with  themselves,  the  point  was  settled  thus,  "  (Jod  gave 
them  the  like  gift,  as  He  did  unto  us ;  who  was  I,  that  I  should 
withstand  God  ? "  If  Peter's  reasoning  be  valid,  for  us  to  reject 
any  whom  we  believe  that  God  has  received  is  to  withstand  God. 
God  hath  received  them,  therefore  we  must  Such,  from  that  time, 
was  the  Divine  and  revealed  law  of  Christendom.  When,  at  a  later 
date,  the  question  was  disturbing  the  church  at  Antioch,it  was  settled 
by  precisely  the  same  principle.  "  God  who  knoweth  the  hearts  bare 
them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  He  did  unto  us, 
and  put  no  difiference  between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts 
by  faith.  Now,  therefore,  why  tempt  ye  G^  ? "  To  shut  out  those 
whose  hearts  God  has  purified  by  faith  is  to  tempt  God.  When  a 
question  arose  about  distinction  of  meats  and  days,  still  the  same 
principle  was  adduced  by  the  apostle,  as  decisive  of  the  whole  matter. 
"  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye  .  .  .  for  God  hath 
received  him."  Tet  thousands  of  Baptist  churches  have  made  baptism 
a  test  of  Christian  fellowship ;  refusing  to  receive  any  of  their  felkw- 
disciples,  however  manifestly  their  hearts  have  been  purified  by  fiuA^ 
unless  they  would  conform  to  our  views  of  baptism. 

4.  What,  then,  is  the  design  of  baptism  ?  It  is,  I  conceive,  a  tiwBB* 
action,  not  between  a  regenerated  man  and  the  world,  nor  between 
him  and  his  fellow-disciples,  but  between  him  and  God.  Evangelical 
Pfiedobaptists  generally  regard  it  as  an  act  of  dedication.  I  think 
they  are  right,  except  that  they  should  regard  it  as  an  act  of  self- 
dedication. 

Almost  *'all  the  important  transactions  of  life  have  some  sect  or 
ratification ;  and  after  the  ratification  is  completed,  we  feel  that,  by 
that  overt  act,  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken,  the  fintfl  pledge  grwo ; 
and  that  overt  act  is  generally  made  to  represent  the  chief  obligations 


and  advaatog«8  of  'the  tiaoaaeiion,  be  it  what  it  may.  Thus,  when  a 
king  comes  to  the  throne,  there  is  the  coronation,  a  complex  and 
^poBgfioiaB  ceremcmial,  the  design  of  which,  however,  is  simple — namely, 
to  mark  and  ratify  the  compact  or  relation  between  the  king  and  his 
subjects.  The  sceptre  is  an  emblem  of  his  dominion  ;  the  duunpicm^ 
of  his  purpose  to  withstand  all  the  enemies  of  his  government ;  the 
dove,  of  the  admixture  of  gentleness  with  justice,  &c. ;  but  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  varied  symbolism  is  the  one  design  of  the  whole. 

A  young  man  is  converted  to  God.  He  still  lives  in  a  dangerous 
world,  and  is  himself  weak.  Nature  dictates  that,  guarding  himself 
against  aU  double-mindedness,  he  should  solemnly  pledge  himself  to 
the  Lord  he  has  been  taught  to  adore  and  love ;  that  he  may  ever 
afterwards  feel  that  he  has  passed  the  Eubicon,  and  it  is  not  for  him 
to  draw  back  or  hesitate.  This  pledge  some  Christians  have  aimed 
at  by  a  written  covenant  drawn  up  in  most  solemn  words,  perhaps 
signed,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Peaice,  with  their  own  blood ;  or,  it 
may  be,  renewed  on  their  knees  once  a  year.  Baptism  is  the  Divinely 
appointed  mode  of  such  self-surrender.  Baptized  into  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  young  convert  gives 
hiiDsdf  to  God  in  Christ  His  baptism  is  a  solemn  vow ;  of  all  vows 
the  most  solemn. 

And  that  vow  is  taken  in  a  manner  exceedingly  expressive  and 
instructive.  The  name  of  the  Sacred  Three  brings  before  him  the 
whole  truth  of  the  Gospdl;  the  water  represents  holiness,  without 
-wduch  his  proiession  is  vain ;  the  washing  with  water,  the  entireness 
of  sanctity  at  whieh  he  is  to  aim ;  the  immeirsion  and  emersion,  his 
being  buried  to  sin  and  rising  to  newness  of  life ;  and  the  voluntari- 
ness of  the  ii^hole  is  in  strict  accordance  wifli  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  on  which  its  efficacy  depends.  ''Not  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward 
God." 

Have  we  given  ourselves  to  God  in  baptism  ?  Let  us  remember 
the  vows  of  God  which  are  upon  us. 

Have  we  entertained  other  views  of  the  mode,  subjects,  or  meaning 
of  thia  rite  than  those  now  presented  ?  May  not  the  whole  subject 
require  from  us  diligent,  humble,  devout  re-investigation?  Not 
pleasant,  svrely,  can  be  the  thought  of  going  into  another  world 
having  in  tSiis,  thfou^  carelessness  or  prejudice,  failed  to  understand 
one  of  the  two  rites  of  the  New  Covenant.    '*  Whosoever  shall  break 
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one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be 
called  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven." 

I  can  imagine  many  a  reader  of  these  pages  rendered  uncomfortable 
by  them.  May  Gk)d  help  us  to  be  honest  and  wise,  to  His  own  praise 
and  our  happiness.    Amen. 


(forresptmbiuce. 


THE  ARCHAISMS  OF  THE  "  REVISED  VERSION." 

2*0  f^tf  Editor  o/f^  Baptist  MAOAzzmB.  . 
LETTER  11. 

EAR  SIR,*-Taking  the  AcU  of  the  Apostles  as  a  simple  of^  the 
ReTised  Version,  let  us  see  what  the  Revisers  have  done  towards 
sweeping  away  the  cobwehs,  or  (to  use  another  figure)  towards 
repairing  those  parts  of  the  stmcture  which  haye  been  damaged 
by  age. 

I.  As  to  the  use  of  the  pronoun  '*  which  "  in  reference  to  persons^ 
whereby  they  are  degraded  into  things.  This  archaism  oocuxs  in  the 
Authorised  Version  in  about  sixty-nine  places.  In  eighteen  cases  the  Revisers 
amend  it,  in  seventeen  they  evade  it,  in  thirty-four  they  retain  it. 

2.  In  about  twenty  cases,  where  "  o/"  is  used  instead  of  "  6y,"  in  three  cases  the 
Revisers  smend  it ;  in  two  they  evade  it ;  and  in  fifteen  they  retain  it 

3.  In  about  twelve  cases,  where  ''i^f  is  redundant  i^aJUr  ikai,'*  ^btfere 
that ''),  in  four  cases  they  amend  it;  in  two  they  evade  it;  and  in  six  they  retain  it. 
In  about  seven  cases  where  the  redundant  word  is  *^for  "  {'^for  to  give,"  "/or  to 
seek,"  "for  to  keep,"  &e.X  in  only  one  case  is  it  amended,  and  in  all  the  rest  it  is 
retained.  "  Atked  of  him  "  is  amended.  "  The  which "  is  once  amended,  twice 
retained. 

4.  In  about  twenty-eight  cases  a  past  tense  of  a  verb  is  spelt  differently  from 
its  present  orthography,  as  "spake,"  "drave,"  "bare,"  "brake,"  "wrbiight," 
**  strived,"  "  kneeled."  .  This  archaism  is  never  amended ;  in  four  cases  it  is 
evaded,  and  in  the  other  twenty-four  it  is  retained.  Other  grammatical  variationa 
firom  modem  English  are  these — "Am"  for  "iii,"  amended  ;  "to"  for  ^^for' 
(**  tbey  had  John  to  their  minister"),  amended  ;  "  6y "  for  "for"  (" by  the  space 
of  forty  years  "),  amended  ;  "  certain  other  "  for  "  certain  oihen ; "  "  certain  "  for 
^^ certain  penone;^  ''exceeding''  for  "^ exceedingly ;''  ^^td"*  for  "icstlt"  ("to  thia 
agree  ").  In  these  foor  last-mentioned  cases  five  azchaisms  axe  retained.  "  None  " 
for  "fio"  ("saying  none  other  things  "X  once  evaded,  twice  retained.  To  these 
may  be  added  "pMickly"  amended ;  "  alway,"  retained. 
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5.  Of  obsolete  words,*  the  following  are  amended  \-^^ tArainq^^  for  ^^fcm^ 
''divtra"  for  "jome,"  ^impUad'*  for  ^'aecvue,"  ^^eandantly"  for  ''confidently^" 
'' inalantly " tor  ''earnestly"  "afoot"  for  "on  foot"  In  each  of  these  cases  the 
first  is  the  obsolete  word,  and  the  second  the  one  bj  which  it  may  be  translated 
into  modem  English.  Then  we  hare  ^  etraiUy  "  for  **  etrieUy"  once  amended, 
and  once  retained ;  "epaee"  for  "  timet"  once  amended,  twice  retained ;  "howbeii** 
for  "  butt"  once  amended,  once  retained  ;  "  vhetkor  "  for  "  whicht"  evaded.  The 
oUier  obsolete  words  are  retained : — '^  eraftmnen  "  for  "  artifieen^"  "  burden  "  for 
''eargot"'* impotent"  foT'' infirm" ot''onppledt"''itraU" tot" et^^ 

for  "aeeon^niedt"  "aeeayed"  for  "aUempted^"  "jowmeyed"  for  "havelled," 
"haling"  foT  "dragging^''  "wot"  for  "hnowt"  "wiet"  for  "hnew^"  "epeeiaUy"  for 
" eepeekdlyy"  "  fohOee "  for  " v^ilatt"  " eon "  for  "gready  "  ("  wept  eore"^" aboard " 
for  "onboard^"  " touching"  tor  "eoncemingt"  "wUhal"  tor  "aleo"  or  "  moreover." 

6.  Of  antiquated  words  (not  obsolete,  but  obsolescent,  or  becoming  obsolete)  the 
following  are  amended: — "tongtte"  for  "lamguage^"  "eepuUhre"  for  "tomb^" 
"meet"  for  "worthy^"  "elay" for  "Ktt,"  "dearth"  iot  "famine^"  "laded" for  "jrtfct 
on  boards"  "  <^ter"  tot "  according  io."  «<  FsrOy"  for ''trWy"  is  evaded.  "  Tarry  ^ 
for  "etay"  twice  amended,  twice  retained.  The  following  are  retained  :•-» 
"marvel"  for  "vfonder/*  "company^  for  " eompanionit"  "raiment"  for  "dreul* 
"aboie"  tor  "remaiwdt"  "bade"  Ua  "ordered^"  "lading"  for  " eargo^'' " akne"  tor 
"thaeity." 

7.  Altered  words — ia,  words  obsolete  in  the  sense  in  whioh  the  formsir  tmns* 
lators  nsed  them,  bat  now  current  in  some  other  sense.  In  this  dass  of  archaisms 
the  Revisers  have  (with  few  tzoeptions)  done  their  da^.  "Qmtkf*  which 
formerly  meant  ^ait«f,*but  now  means  "ewifit"  is  retained.  "WholeJ*  which 
formerly  meant  "heaUhy"  but  now  means  "entire^"  ia  once  amended,  twice 
retained.  The  following  are  all  amended :— *' jmimon,''  formerly  "  mifferimg^  now 
"mental  exeiUmen^"  especially  "anger;"  "fashion,"  formerly  "form,"  now  a 
variahU  test  of  geiMiiy;  "meaty"  formerly  food  in  generalf  now  animal  food 
merely;  "constantly"  formerly  "  confidently  "  now  "  conHnwmsly ;"  "insUmtly" 
formerly  " earnestly"  now  '' immediately; "  ** winislert"  formerly  a  " servant,"  now 
a  "preaehert"  or  a  "  statesman ;"  " craft,"  formerly  " trade " (especially  "practical 
business*^  now  "knaviA  cunning;"  "lewdness,"  formerly  "lawless"  or 
"disorderly  behaviour^ uoyr  "indecent  conduct;"  ** coasts,"  formerly  the/rwiiicri 
of  a  country,  now  maritime  boundariee;  "carriage,"  formerly  ^ /i^j0Mi^^''t  now 
a  vehicle  ;  "  launch,"  formerly  to  eonunenee  a  voyage,  now  to  put  a  neudy  built  vesatl 
into  the  water;  "loose,"  formerly  to  "set  saU,"  now  to  "wtfasten;"  "entreat," 
formerly  to  "  treat "  (to  behave  towards  a  person),  now  to  "  eupp^Ucate,"  or  ^«iii6^ 
and  earnestly  to  requesLt  It  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  words  above 
mentioned  had  their  modem  senses  as  well  as  their  now  obsolete  ones.    In  aueh 

*  There  may  be  a  diffsrence  of  opinion  eonoeming  many  words  ss  to  whether  they 
should  be  clssflified  as  obsolete,  or  as  antiquated. 

f  It  is  a  pity  the  ReTison  nse  the  military  word  '*  baggage  "  instead  of  the  cirll  woid 
'^  luggage." 

It  In  some  parts  of  the  Reristd  Vernon  thii  objectieaaUe  word  is  retained. 

M 
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CMS  tHe  cliAnge  whicb  haii  taken  place  in  recent  times  Ib  |iot  the  fubstitatiQa  of 
a  new  sense  lot  an  old  one,  bat  a  discontinaanoe  of  one  of  the  old  ones. 

8,  Phrases,  or  expressions  including  more  words  than  one  The  following  ue 
amended  : — ^took  a4^"  for  ^mbarkedj^  "made  an  iruumction.*  for  ^ gat  ftp  a 
'fidt ;  **  **to  do  the  Jews  a pUajgwre^  for  "  to  gain  favour  wUh  the  Jewe;  **  "«  ku 
fMLjineir  vfM'^  fof^as  h^  ^  (U(njket<me4;'^  ^\g%ve  afudupm"^  for  ^hearken,'  Hie 
following  l(ftl  §itaded  i—^itak^  ybu  to  ¥SeM''ibT'^ I  edtl  on  you  to  hear  wUnm;' 
*\iDe  Ihat  voere  if  PauPi  company^  for  **  we  itho  w&e  accompan'j/ing  PauV*  The 
ibllowing  are  retained  ::'—**fd8tenvng  the  eye$  on**  for  " looking  earnestly  at;'  **gave 
«p  ^  ghost''  for  "ew^rei;"  **held  their  feace^  for  ••««■«  silent^'  or,  in  this 
instance,  "  oc^ms^  ;  **fdL  ori  sleep'  for  "fell  asleep ; "  "  /  made  my  journey  *  for 
"I ioas  travellvng ; **  ^joined  hard  *  for  " adjoined; "  " reason  would "  for  "it  wmdd 
is  reasonable ; ^  " As  touching "  for  " concerning '  01  "in  respect  to ; '*  " nay  verily " 
'fat  "not  so;'  "after  what  manner'  for  "in  wliat  mannir;'  "threescore  and 
^f^ftr>tn'  for  "severUy-f/ve;'  "went  his  way'  for  "went  away;'  "say  on' Tot  "say 
Hi'  "asithBdheen'fxit"a9itwere;'  "  taken  with pahies^'  tot  "paralytic'* 

This  vie#  of  the  archaisms  in  the  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  maj 
b«  eonelvded  by  the  following  general  nnmerical  sorve^r  :— 

TotaL    Amended.    Evaded.  Retained. 

"  IPAifc^  "inrt^ad  of  *•»*© •'..;..... «7  17  16  SI 

"(y"instMdof  "6y"   17  S  2  IS 

.    .  JUd<fiidi(n»Wo>as;'>..a...u ;.....:... 1    88  7  %  U 

.   .    Orthagraphipalorgmtimathial  dJtfwoBcas.,.    97  h  4     '       » 

9hMeto$rotds  .f..«^....M..M..< 4 «^..    M  7       -       8  12 

)      AntMnaM words  ....^ ., 39  1|  I  11: 

Mtirtdwoida   ..- .; 17  W  0  J 

,     F)Hn»#i  ......^ , ^       _!       _1  ^ 

^      *  Totals .' ,  ?58  72  80  151 

fhks,  out  <yf  about  260  tochaisms,  the  RcTisers  hate  retained  tibout  190^  or  three- 
flithd,        '       . 

"To  give  t  UifPerent  view  of  what  the  Beyisers  have  done  in  respect  to  aichaisnu, 
the  fbllewing  Extracts  are  made  from  both  versionb  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
plans,  ih  which  the  archalBms  are  taken  as  they  occur,  and  placed  in  parallel 
tdtomni^  Witti  the  letter  a  for  "-amended^'  e  for  "evaded^'  and  r  for  ^* retained^ 
filAjkiio  the  ext^cts  from  the  Revised  Version  ;^     ' 

\;        .  CHAP.  I, 

f^ri  AUTHORISXD  VXBSION^  ReVISXD  VxBBIOK. 

'h  ''to  an  the   Saints   whidi  are   at  r.  '<To    all    the   Saints   which  are    &t 

'  '       PhiUppi."  PhiHppi." 

f .  ^'  He  which  hath  begun  a  good  work.'*  r.  ''He  which  hath  begun  a  good  woiL" 

7.  "It.iB?ii«6<for  me  to  think  this."  a,  "  It  is  rt^A/ for  me  to  be  thus  miaM." 

^'8.  "For  God  is  niy  Record."  o.  "  For  God  is  my  twiiMSi.'' 

14.  "  Many.  . .  brethren  .  .  .  waxing  con-  a.  ''Host  of  the  brethren  .  .  .  being  oos- 

fident .';  .^arenmch  more  bold.'*  'fid6nt...are    mor«    abundntij 

bold." 

'■.■^  ■   ''\l.  .•.^  .,,..'■>••  >•• r--: — : — '^r-: /.>■:  ^■' 

yf  This  is  only  half-modernised  by  the  Revisers,  for  they  say  "palsied,'' 
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AlTTHORISED  VERSION. 
Ver. 

22.  ''  What  I  shall  choose  I  vjU  not'' 

23.  '^  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two." 

24.  "TooWflfcintheflesh." 

25.  ''I  shall  abide    and    continue  with 

you  alL" 
27.  "  Let  your  conversation  be,"  &c. 


Revised  Version. 

r.  "  What  I  shall  choose  1 100^  not" 

r.  ''  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two." 

r.  "  To  aftuid  in  the  flesh." 

r.  "I  shall  abide,  yea   and  abide  with 

you  alL"» 
a.  **  Let  your  Tnanner  of  life  be,"  &c. 


CHAP.  II. 


8.  '' Being  found  in /wAion  as  a  man." 
13.  **  It  is  God  whick  worketh  in  you." 
30.  *'  To  supply  your  Uuck  of  service." 


r.  '*  Being  found  in/oaAibn  as  a  man." 
r.  ''It  is  God  icAieA  worketh  in  you." 
r.  "  To  supply  that  which  was  liuking"i 


CHAP.  in. 


3.  *'  We  .  . .  whiek  worship  God." 


5.  "As  UwMng  the  law." 

6.  ''Concerning   zeal,    persecuting    the 

Church  ;    Unu^vng  righteousness, 
• .  .  blameless." 

7.  "  I  exfwnUd  loss." 

8.  "  I  wwid  all  things  but  loss  .  . .  and 

do  eiofwnl  them  but  dung." 

12.  ^^  If  that  I  may  apprehend  . .  .  appre. 

hendedo/ Christ." 

13.  "  I  etmiU  not  myself,"  &c. 
15.  "As  many  as  be  perfect." 
17.  "A  enaample" 

20.  *' Out  conversation" 

21.  "  Change  our  vile  body  .  .  .fashioned 

like,"  &c, 


a.  "We  who  worship  by  the  Spirit  of 
God." 

r.  "As  toudiing  the  law." 

r.  "As  Umehing  zeal, J  persecuting  the 
Church;  as  touching  righteous- 
ness, . .  .  blameless." 

r.  "  Have  I  counted  loss." 

r.  "  I  count  all  things  to  be  loss,  and  do 
count,"  &c. 

a,  **Ifso  be  that  §  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended 
by  Christ" 

r.  "  I  count  not  myself,"  &c. 

r.  "  As  many  as  be  perfect" 

r.  **  An  ensample." 

a,  "  Our  citizenship" 

12.  V.  "  Fashion  anew  ||  the  body  of  our 
humiliation  that  it  may  be 
ooi^omksd  to  the  body  of 

gloiy.". 
CHAP.  IV. 


3.  "  Those  women  which  laboured." 

4.  <*  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  aXwwy" 

8.  ''Honest"  (Marg.  **  ffonour<UfU "). 


e,  "  Those  women, /or  t^  labonnd." 

r.  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  oZioay." 

a.  *' J7b7iou7a62e"(Marg.  6r.  ** reverend"). 


*  luw  tun  avfiirapafifPVt 

f  Here  the  antiquated  noun  is  avoided,  but  the  antiquated  verb  is  substituted. 

J  Here  the  Revisers  go  backward.  For  the  modem  word  "  concerning,"  they  sub- 
stitute the  antiquated  word  "  Umehing" 

§  "  That "  is  redundant  in  Authorised  Version  ;  not  so  in  Revised  VersioxL 

II  Here  is  a  retrograde  alteration.  Where  the  former  translators  say  "  chacge,"  the 
Revisers  say  "fashion  anew."  So  they  are  more  antique  than  those  wljio  preceded  them 
by  two  centunes  and  a-half  I 

d6* 


564  Death  of  the  Rev.   W,  Sampson, 

V0r.  AuTHORisKD  Version.  Revised  Version. 

10.  "Ye  Zodfced  opportunity."    .  r.  " Ye  Zaci-«i  opportunity." 

12.  "  To  be/wZ/."  v.  12.  «*  To  be^iW."* 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  find  room  for  these  observations  in  the  Baptibt 
MAOAZiins^  I  am,  yours  truly,  J.  H.  Hill. 

Hull,  September  \%U^  1882. 


is  with  very  deep  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Sampson,  one  of  our  most  conspicuous  ministers,  formerly  a  missionary 
in  India,  and  latterly,  for  a  little  while — alas  !  only  for  a  little  while 
— ^the  bdoved  Secretary  of  our  Union.  On  the  11th  ult.  he  "  entered 
into  rest."  How  much  that  dear  old  phrase  means  for  him  none,  even  of  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  loved  him  most,  can  adequately 
know.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  abounded  in  Christian  labour,  and  the 
affliction  which  terminated  in  his  decease  was  both  protracted  and  severe.  Bat 
throughout  his  Christian  course,  his  whole  soul  was  true  to  the  high'  spirit  of 
consecration  in  which  that  course  began ;  and  it  is  an  inexpressible  comfort  to 
his  surviving  Mends  and  fellow-labourers  to  be  assured  that  for  him  to  ^  depart* 
was  to  "  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  We  hope  to  be  able,  in  a  future 
number  of  our  Magazine,  to  give  some  suitable  account  of  his  character  and  work. 
May  the  Qod  whom  he  delighted  to  serve  graciously  '*  relieve  the  fatherleas  and 
the  widow." 


Tm  Epistle  to  the  Eprbsl^kb  :  its  first  time  as  a  pulpit  expositor  of  Seiip 

Doctrine   and   Ethics.     By  R.  W.  ture.    Seventeen  years  ago  his  fitness 

Dale,  M. A.,  of  Birmingham.  Hodder  for  this  important  department  of  minis- 

&  Stoughton.  terial  work  was  conclusively  shown  by 

As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Dale  the  publication  of  his  Discourses  on 

does  not  appear  in  this  volume  for  the  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  under  the 

*  Though  "  to  bejilled"  as  a  translation  of  xopraC^vBeu,  is  better  Greek  than  **to  U 
ftUl"  it  is,  like  the  latter,  bad  English.  In  v.  18  we  again  find  in  Authorised  Venioii 
*  <  /  am  full,"  and  in  Revised  Version  "lam  filled. "  In  this  case  we  most  not  aay  that 
either  expression  is  bad  English,  because  the  Greek  word  used  there  is  -rcTAupw^fli,  for 
which  **  I  am  filled,'*  in  the  modem  English  sense  of  the  words,  is  a  good  translation : 
whereas,  when  they  use  **  to  be  filled**  for  xopTaC«a^9ai,  the  sense  of  which  would  be 
expressed  in  Modem  English  hy''to  he  well  fed  **  or  "to  he  satisfied**  they  are  chargeable 
with  an  archaism. 
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general  title  of  "The  Jewish  Temple 
and  the  Christian  Church."    These  dia- 
eooises  are  now  in  their  sixth  edition, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  continue  to  be 
studied  with  pleasure  and  with  profit 
for  many  years  to  come.    Few  men  of 
our  time  excel  Mr.  Dale  in  the  dis- 
tinctive and  exalted  gilts  requisite  for 
effective  preaching.    His  possession  of 
these  gifts  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  able  to  command  a  crowded 
congregation  for  many  years  in    the 
spacious  chapel  in  Carr's  Lane,  where 
his  predecessor,  John  Angell   James, 
hone  with  so  brilliant  a  lustre  for  half 
a  century.    The  people  of  Birmingham 
have  plenty  of  heart,  and  a  public  in- 
structor of  cold  nature,  however  intel- 
lectual   or    however   learned,   would 
influence  them  but  little;   but  their 
heads  are  as  hard  as  their  hearts  are 
warm,  and  they  have  not  much  patience 
with  mere  emotionalism  and  "gush." 
They  can  appreciate  good  rhetoric ;  but 
it  soon  tires  them,  unless  it  is  sustained 
and  guided  by  a  robust,  practical  com- 
mon-sense.   Their  leaders  must  have 
something  substantial  to  say,  and  must 
say  it  in  a  thoroughly  frank,  intelligible, 
and  straightforward  manner — ^with  as 
rich  a  glow  of  feeling  as  the  subject  and 
the  occasion  may  naturally  call  for,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  clearness,  point, 
relevancy,    and    unmistakable    moral 
earnestness.  They  have  long  recognised 
in  Mr.  Dale  all  these  qualities,  and  it  is 
now  a  good  many  years  since   they 
gladly  gave  to  him  a  foremost  place  in 
the  social,  political,  and  reUgious  move- 
ments of  their  great  town.    But  Mr. 
Dale's  fame  as  a  preacher  of  truth  and 
lighteousnees  is  not  confined  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  it  extends  throughout  the 
land,  and  even  to  the  United  States  of 
America.    His  ability  as  a  polemical 
theologian  is  admirably  illustrated  by 


his  treatise  on  "  The  Atonement,"  the 
Congregational  Lecture  for  1875.     He 
developed  his  idea  of  what  the  preacher 
should  be,  and  how  he  should  conduct 
his  work,  in  "Nine  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing,*' delivered  at  Yale,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive, 
compact,  inspiring,  and  safe  productions 
on  that  subject  ever  issued  from  the 
press.    His  peculiarities  and  powers  as 
a  preacher  may  be  estimated  by  the 
four  volumes  of  sermons  which  he  has 
given  to  the  public.    Of  course,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  most  successfol 
preacher  does  not  always  prove  to  be  at 
once  the  soundest  and  most  popular 
Biblical  expositor.    In  this  latter  order 
of  pulpit  ministration,  however,  Mr. 
Dale  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  and 
as  effective  as  in  any  other;  and  we 
have  often  wondered  why  the  author  of 
"  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian 
Church  "  allowed  so  many  years  to  pass 
before  producing  another  work  of  the 
same  order.  Our  desire  for  such  a  work 
is  at  length  gratified  by  the  appearance 
of  these  twenty-four  lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  all 
Mr.  Dale's  versatility  of  intellect,  re- 
sources   of    knowledge,    and    strong 
spirituality  are  put  to  full  use. 

In  his  Preface  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
"  learnt  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
Christian  people  to  whom  expository 
lectures  of  this  popular  kind  are  of 
more  service  than  ordinary  commen- 
taries ;"  he  might  have  added  "than 
ordinary  sermons."  We  should  be  glad 
to  believe  that  such  lectures  were  com- 
ing into  vogue  in  our  English  pulpits. 
The  proper  work  of  the  preacher  un- 
doubtedly is  to  expound  and  enforce 
the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
what  more  effective  method  of  accom- 
plishing this  task  can  be  chosen  than 
that  of  taking  the  separate  Books  of 
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Scriptnre  in  their  entirety,  analysing 
their  contents,  bringing  their  gram- 
matical and  connectional  meanings  into 
clear  view,  and  showing  their  bearings 
upon  the  errors,  the  sins,  and  the  sorrows 
of  the  time  ?  If  expository  discourses 
are  unacceptable  to  our  congregations, 
it  cannot  be  because  Scripture  is  too 
dry  and  barren  to  admit  of  such  treat- 
ment in  a  way  fitted  to  interest  and 
profit  them.  The  Bible  is  a  vast  treasury 
of  precious  truth  which  our  human 
life  in  this  world  imperatively  needs 
for  its  inspiration,  comfort,  and  guid- 
ance ;  and  out  of  that  treasury  it  is  the 
buBineas  of  the  preacher  to  be  constantly 
bringing  things  new  and  old.  This 
cannot  be  done  best  by  taking  a  sen- 
tence, or  the  fingment  of  a  sentence, 
here  and  there,  calling  it  a  text,  and 
using  it  as  a  motto  for  a  theme  upon 
which  the  preacher  may  descant  accord- 
ing to  the  turn  of  his  mind,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  his  theology.  Topical 
preaching  has  its  function  and  its  place, 
but  our  congregations  are  mostefficiently 
taught  the  deep  things  of  Qod  when 
the  thoughts  of  divinely  inspired  men 
are  laid  open  in  the  form  and  order 
which  inspiration  has  given  to  them. 
In  Scotland  this  matter  has  been  under- 
stood and  appreciated  much  more  fully 
than  amongst  ourselves ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  rejoice  when  able  EngUsh 
preachers,  like  Mr.  Dale,  set  themselves 
td  the  higher  task  of  exposition,  and 
sliow  how  it  may  be  discharged  in  such 
9t  way  as  to  make  it  at  once  attractive 
and  instructive  to  the  audiences  they 
have  to  address. 

Of  the  expository  work  before  us  we 
can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  Baptists, 
however,  aze  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Dale's  theory  of  Christian  bap- 
tism as  stated,  but  only  very  slightly 
discuasedi  in  his  remarka  on  the  26th 


verse  of  the  5th  chapter  ot  the  episUe. 
We  might  admit  that  theory  to  be  not 
without  beauty,  if  only  we  could  regard 
it  as  Scripturally  true.    He  says  : — 

"Baptism  when  administered  to  a  child 
is  a  declaration  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  atoned  for  its  fdtnre 
sins  ;  that,  apart  from  its  own  choice,  the 
child  belongs  to  Him ;  and  that,  by  the  pnr- 
pose  and  will  of  God,  the  child  is  blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesos." 

This  account  of  baptism  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  vindicated — ^it  is  dog- 
matically asserted.  Where  Mr.  Dak 
finds  it  either  in  the  letter  or  l2ie  spirit 
of  the  New  Testament  we  are  unabk  to 
discover.  It  seems  to  •  us  to  come 
only  from  his  own  imagination,  or,  at 
best,  to  be  a  mere  corollary  fitom  his 
way  of  interpreting  the  words  :  "The 
Living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  those  that  believe." 
Whatever  the  meaning  of  those  woids 
may  be,  we  are  unable  to  detect  ia 
them  even  the  germ  of  the  baptismal 
rite  as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  Mr.  Dab  is 
an  accomplished  logician,  and  no  man 
is  more  ready  to  bow  to  Scriptaie 
authority  than  he ;  but  we  tiiink  he 
would  be  sorely  baffled  in  the  attempt 
to  show  the  consiBteBcy  of  his  theoiy 
of  Christian  baptism  with  the  nuny 
passages  immediately  relating  to  that 
rite  in  the  Divine  Word.  We  may  as 
well  say,  further,  that  ^'  Calvinists  "  of 
even  a  milder  type  than  Dr.  GiU  are 
certain  to  take  exception  to  his  stale- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  as 
found  in  various  passages  in  the  eeeond 
and  third  lectures,  which  cover  vttEses 
3 — 6  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  epistle. 
No  doubt  our  author  is  justified  in  re> 
pudiatLDg  the  sterner  features  of  the 
Calvinistlc  creed  as  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Confeuaa  of  iaith;  but 
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we  think  he  falla  short  of  PauFs  teach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Election  when  he 
sayi : — 

"According  to  the  Calvinistic  concep- 
tion, some  men  who  are  still  '  children  of 
\vTath,  even  as  the  rest,'  to  use  a  phraso 
which  occurs  later  in  this  epistle,  are  among 
the  *  elect,'  and  will,  therefore,  some  day 
become  children  of  Ood.  That  is  a  mode 
of  speech  foreign  to  Paul's  thought ;  ac- 
cording to  Paul,  no  man  is  elect  except  he 
is  '  in  Christ.'  We  are  all  among  the  non- 
elect  until  we  are  in  Him.  Bat  once  in 
Christ  we  are  caught  in  the  currents  of  the 
eternal  purposes  of  the  Divine  love ;  we 
belong  to  the  elect  race ;  all  things  are 
ours  ;  we  are  the  children  of  God  and  the 
heirs  of  His  glory.  God  has  *■  blessed  us 
with  every  spiritual  blessing  .  .  .  m 
Christ*  God  '  chose  us  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  that  we  should  be 
holy  and  without  blame  before  Him  in 
love.'" 

To  be  Divinely  "  chosen  in  Christ "  ia 
not  necessarily  to  be  chosen  loken  our 
identification  with  Christ  \a  realised  by 
fiedth.  Paul  says  that  '*  Qod  chose  us  in 
Him  h^ore  the  fotmdaUon  of  ihe  world" 
Mr.  Dale  seems  to  take  the  choice  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world  as  an  elec- 
tion of  character,  not  of  persons,  but^ 
so  far  aa  we  can  see,  he  makes  no 
attempt  to  prove  that  this  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apoetle.  He  merely  asserts 
it  as  a  fact,  and  his  assertion  will  haye 
to  go  for  so  much  as,  and  for  no  more 
than,  it  is  worth. 

Other  points  put  forth  in  these 
lectures  might  be  alluded  to  as  being 
open  to  objection,  but  we  forbear  for 
want  of  space.  Happily,  in  our  study 
of  the  volume  we  have  seldom  been 
compelled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Dale  is 
mistaken  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
doctrinal  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   We  know  of  no  clearer  exposi- 


tion, and  no  abler  defence  of  the  great 
scheme  of  Redemption  through  the  Blood 
of  Christ,  than  the  one  which  he  has  fur- 
nished in  Lecture  V.  It  will  abundantly 
repay  the  most  careful  perusal  by 
strengthening  the  faith  of  the  reader  in 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  most  vital  truth  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Mr.  Dale  has  long  been  known  for  his 
power  in  dealing  with  ethical  questions. 
That  power  has  found  ample  scope  in 
the  work  before  us.  It  comes  out  in 
many  parts  of  the  volume,  but  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  latter 
part,  where  he  deals,  with  remark- 
able clearness,  precision,  and  force, 
with  "  Miscellaneous  Moral  Precepts  '^ 
(chapter  iv.  25 ;  v.  21),  with  the  rela- 
tions between  Wives  and  Husbands 
(chapter  v.  22 — 33),  between  Children 
and  Parents  (chapter  vi.  1-— 4),  and 
between  Servants  and  Masters  (chapter 
vi.  6—9). 

We  thank  Mr.  Dale  warmly  for  this 
new  gift  from  his  powerful  pen,  which 
will  largely  promote  healthy  religious 
thought  and  life  in  our  own  time  and  in 
the  times  which  shall  follow  ;  and  we 
trust  that  we  may  not  have  to  wait 
seventeen  years  more  for  a  third  gift  cf 
like  kind. 


Memoir  or  Israel  Atkikbon.  By 
R  Hoddy,  Editor  of  the  Gospel 
Herald.  London:  W.  Wileman, 
34,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street; 
Brighton :  E.  Atkinson,  2,  North 
Road. 

Mr.  Atkinson  was  a  Baptist  minister^ 
first  at  Baunds,  Northamptonshire;, 
then  at  Woolwich ;  and  afterwaidsi'  £ar 
twenty-seven  years,  at  Ebenezer  Chapel, 
Bichmond  Street,  Brighton.  He  died 
in  the  May  of  1881,  in  the  nz^-foartK 
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year  of  his  life.    His  biographer  says 
of  him : — 

"His  doctrinal  views  were  such  as 
would  be  denominated  hyper-Calvinistic. 
The  deep  things  of  God  were  precious  to  his 
■ool,  and  often  dilated  upon,  especially 
the  covenant  lesponsibilities  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Other  parts  of  truth,  how- 
ever, were  not  excluded — '  all  the  counsel 
of  Ood'  was  declared.  Believers  were 
reminded  of  their  obligations,  seeking 
souls  were  directed,  and  sinners  warned  of 
their  dangerous  condition  in  a  loving  and 
faithful  manner.  The  many  and  various 
trials  through  which  he  had  passed  had 
necessitated  his  putting  God  often  to  the 
test,  and  imparted  a  rich  experimental 
savour  to  his  preaching,  very  grateful  to 
tried  believers.  Begarding  the  Gospel  as 
God's  remedy  for  the  wants  and  woes  of 
His  people  here  on  earth,  he  constantly 
endeavoured  to  present  it  in  such  forms  as 
were  suitable  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
home-going  pilgrims,  and  so  to  '  comfort 
them  with  the  oomfort  wherewith  he  him- 
self was  comforted  of  God. ' " 

We  need  not  say  that,  to  our  view, 
Mr.  Atkinson  seriously  narrowed  the 
Gospel  which  Christ  has  commanded 
His  servants  to  preach  to  every 
creature,  and  that  his  usefulness  was 
thus  restricted  to  limits  far  beyond 
which  it  would  probably  have  passed 
had  his  ministry  partaken  as  freely  of 
calls  and  invitations  to  sinners  as  it  did 
of  warnings.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recognise  in  him  an  eminently  godly 
man,  conscientiously  devoted  to  his 
Divine  Master's  work  as  he  was  able  to 
interpret  it— a  man  of  solid  intellectual 
powexB,  a  diligent  student,  large-hearted 
and  tender-hearted,  on  affectionate  and 
iiEdthful  husband,  father,  pastor,  and 
fri.end.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  a 
photograph,  and  by  upwards  of  fifty 
pagea  of  interesting  letters. 


Josig  AND  Benjamin  :  a  Tale  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  Time  of  the  Herode. 
By  Professor  F.    Delitzsch,   Ph.D., 
Leipzig.  Translated  by  J.  G.  Smieton, 
M.A.    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
On   hearing   that   Mr.  Smieton   had 
translated  his  **Tale  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  Time  of  the  Herods,"    Professor 
Delitzsch  wrote  to  him  a  beautiful  little 
letter  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as 
both  "  pleased  "  and  "  grateful ;  *»  "  for,^ 
said  he,  *^  you  are  helping  to  make  more 
widely  known  a  little  book  which  has 
more  individuality  than  anything  that 
I  have  written.    It  is  a  piece  of  my 
own  life,  reflected  in  an  historic  mirror, 
but  written  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of 
His  Christ.    Let  my  ^  Jos^  and  Benja- 
min,' then,  wander  through  England. 
Here  and  there  the  story  of  youthful 
friendship  will  find  a  lyric  echo  in 
some  heart.    Let  those  who  find  the 
book  too  sentimental  forget  the  two 
friends,  and  fix  their  attention  on  the 
archsBology."    Such  words  at  once  be- 
speak sympathy  with  the  author,  and 
create  a  desire  to  read  his  narrative. 
It  is  one  which,  says  he, ''  I  have  com- 
piled from  ancient  sources,  and  which 
bears  on  the  Christian  care  for  lepers 
whose  earliest  bloom  was  witnessed  in 
Jerusalem  itselt    It  is  the  bistoiy  of 
two  Jerusalem  youths  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Temple,  in  one  of  the  last 
decades  previous  to  its  destruction.    It 
will  also  show  that  the  treatment  of 
lepers  at  that  time  continued  to  be  vezy 
different  from  what  it  has  latterly  be- 
come under  the  rule  of  IslaoL  Alepei^i» 
quarter  inside  Zion  was  then  an  im- 
possibility.   The  law  did  not  permit  a 
leper  to  remain  within  the  walk  of  the 
Holy  City.    We  will   not,   however, 
anticipate.    The  story  we  have  to  relate 
will  bring  vividly  before  us,  in  their 
varied  features,  the  obeervances  which 
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were  required  by  the  Mo»i«aic  law  of 
leprosy." 

Although  the  subject  of  leprosy  and 
its  treatment  occupies  a  considerable 
place  in  these  pages,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  element  in  the  narra- 
tive gives  to  it.  any  repulsiveness.  The 
subject  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is 
handled  with  rare  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness, and  affords  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  into  full  view  the  beautiful 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love  by  which 
the  one  friend  is  actuated  towards  the 
other.  That  love,  inspired  by  faith  in, 
and  devotedness  to,  Christ,  the  promised 

• 

Messiah,  wins  its  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  Mend  by  whom  the  Christian  faith 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  shared ; 
and  the  conversion  of  one  leads  to  the 
conversion  of  others  in  whom  he  is 
deeply  interested,  and  especially  of  the 
fair,  frank,  high-tempered  girl  in  whom 
he  is  most  deeply  interested  of  all. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  and  the 
charm  with  which  the  incidents  of  the 
story  are  told,  or  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  impression  which,  as  thus  told,  they 
are  fitted  to  make.    Such  writing  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  of  so  rigid  a 
student  and  so  precise  a  commentator 
as  Professor  Delitzsch.    He  does  not 
here,  however,  forego  his  learning  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  his  fancy,  but 
gives  play  to  his  fancy  to  make  his 
learning  useiuL   Among  other  elements 
of  value  in  the  book  we  must  not  forget 
to  notice  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  religious  condition  of  Judaea 
immediately  after  the  Saviour's  death, 
and  the  painful  conflicts  to  which  the 
disciples  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
then  subjected. 

Flora  Maclean's  Reward  :  a  Tale 
of  the  Hebrides.  By  Jane  M. 
Kippen. 


Anna  Robs,  the  Orphan  of  Waterloo. 
By  Grace  Kennedy. 

The  Hut  in  the  Bubh  :  a  Tale  of 
Australian  Adventure ;  and  other 
Stories.  By  Robert  Richardson, 
RA. 

Mart  Burton,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Mrs.  Scott  Edinburgh:  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  &  Ferrier. 

Messrs.  Oliphant's  juvenile  literature 
fully  maintains  its  high  character.  It 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  palace  and 
the  cottage  alike.  The  stories  noted 
above  are  well  written,  and  are  all 
animated  by  high  moral  principle,  and 
made  to  enforce  lessons  of  great 
moment  They  will  be  read  with  great 
and  universal  pleasure.  We  may  also 
direct  attention  to  the  New  Year's 
stories  for  the  young,  issued  at  IJd.  by 
the  same  firm. 


Birdis'b  Mission  and  Jaok  in  the 
Water  are  two  capital  children's  books, 
issued  by  the  National  Temperance 
Publication  Depot,  337,  Strand,  Lon- 
don. 


The    Parallel    New    Testament, 
Greek  and  English.    The  Oxforb 
Bible    for    Teachers,   with    the 
Parallel  New  Testament  (English). 
London :    Henry    Frowde,    Oxford 
University  Press  Warehouse,  7,  Pater- 
noster Row.     1882. 
These  admirable  editions  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  Biblical  students.    The  earlier  of 
the  two  is  intended  especially  for  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  original. 
The  left-hand  pages  contain  in  parallel 
columns  the   Authorised   Version    of 
1611  and  the  Revised  Version  of  1881. 
The  right-hand  pages  contain  the  Qreek 
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Text  followed  by  the  Bevisers,  with  a 
list  of  the  displaced  readings  of  the 
Textus  Beceptus  in  the  margin,  and  also 
of  the  readings  deemed  worthy  of  note 
by  the  Reyisers,  though  not  actually 
adopted  by  them.  The  edition  is  most 
beautifully  printed,  and  will  be  used 
with  great  pleasure  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  clear  type  and  broad 
margins. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  also  that  an 
edition  of  the  well-known  "  Oxford  Bible 
for  Teachers  "  has  been  issued,  containing 
the  Parallel  New  Testament  in  English 
— ^that  is  to  say,  the  Versions  of  1611 
and  of  1881  placed  side  by  side.  This 
addition  makes  a  work  which  has 
always  been  a  deserved  favourite  with 
English  students  practically  complete, 
and,  until  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  appears,  no  other  edition 
of  the  Bible  can  possibly  compete  with 
it.  We  very  cordially  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  Sunday-school  super- 
intendents and  teachers;  May  we  add 
that  there  are  few  ministers  who  would 
not  be  thankful  to  receive  a  copy  of  it 
for  use  in  their  study  ? 


John  Bunzan  and  the  Gipbies.  Was 
John  Buntan  a  Gipsy  ?  By  James 
Simson.  New  York  :  James  Miller ; 
Edinburgh:  Maclachlan  &  Stuart 
1882. 

Mb.  Simson  is  evidently  in  earnest, 
and  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  prove 
bis  favourite  thesis,  and  compel  every 
ope  else  to  agree  with  him.  The  ques- 
tion has  comparatively  little  practical 
interest,  and  we  do  not  see  what  would 
be  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the 
author's  position.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, see  much  force  in  his  arguments. 


Mottoes  and  Messages.  Words  of 
Help  by  the  Way.  By  Eva  Trayers 
Poole.  Morgan  &  Scott. 
Another  very  useful  sixpenny  packet, 
containing  a  large  number  of  poetic 
pieces,  some  of  which  are  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  kind  of  poetic  literature  to 
which  they  belong,  and  all  of  which  are 
simple,  flowing,  and  musical,  and  filled 
with  a  devout  Christian  spirit. 

*i^*  We  deeply  regret  that  notices  of 
a  lai^  number  of  books  have  to  be 
postponed  for  want  of  space,  amongst 
which  we  may  mention  with  special 
approval  recent  pubHcations  from  the 
firm  of  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  "The  Treasury 
of  David,"  VoL  VI.,  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spuigeon  (Passmore  &  Alabaster); 
<<  Booksellers  and  Book  Buyers  in  By- 
ways and  Highways''  (Passmore  & 
Alabaster) ;  «<  The  Hlustrated  BiUe  for 
the  Young,"  Part  I.,  and  «  The  Child's 
Instructor ;  or.  Learning  made  Easy,^ 
Part  I.  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  ;  **  Ashen 
Holt  Conferences,"  by  Quaestor  (Mail- 
borough  &  Co.) ;  "  Br.  David  livisg- 
stone,"  by  Samuel  Mossman  (Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Fetrier) ; 
"The  Minister's  Diaiy  and  Visiting 
Book,  1883 ;"  « Drops  and  Rocks,"  by 
K  R.  Conder,  D.D. ;  "  YensielWalton,'' 
by  S.  B.  Graham  Clark  ;  "  Netde  and 
Kate ;  or.  Onward  to  the  Heights  of 
Life,"  by  F.  L.  M. ;  ''Andrew  Fuller," 
by  Andrew  G.  Puller  ;  "  A  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Methodists,"  by  W.  H. 
Daniels,  A.M. ;  and  "  Oliver  Crom- 
weU,"  by  Paxton  Hood  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton).  — • 

Our  January  number  will  contain  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  M-  Lewis, 
with  a  Memoir  by  Rev.  T.  Witton 
Davies,  ^.A  ;  also  the  first  of  a  series 
of  biographical  papers  on  the  late  Dr. 
Steane,  by  K  B.  Underbill,  Esq.,  LU>. 
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